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INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION, 1898, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFOBE 

THE COMMISSION 

APPOINTED TO FORMULATE FOB FUTURE GUIDANCE THE LESSONS WHICH THE FAMINE 

EXPERIENCE OF 1807 HAS TO TEACH. 


At the Judicial Commissioner’s Office, Nagpur. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY. 

Monday, the 7th March 1898. 


PBSSBNTI 


Sib J. B. Ltaii, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Pbesidhri). 
Sitbcbov-ColonbIi J. Richabdbon, f Rai Bahadub B. K. Bosh, C.I.E., 

Ma. T. W. Holdebubbs, C.S.I., 

Mb. T. Hiohak, C.I.E., 


Mb. B. H. Cbaddock (Temporary Member fnr the 

Central Provinces). 


A.—Departure! from the principle» of the Central Prov¬ 
inces Code. 

The chief departures have been in connection with the 
management of works. These are dealt with in Mr. 
Higham's note, and I can add nothing. 

Gratuitous Ptlitf.— Chapter V. paragraph 87 (1), says the 
dole mnst be soffioient to buy the minimum ration. I applied 
for this rate to be fixed in Balaghat, where the rates paid 
were i— 


Mb. H. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 

Mb. H. F. Mates, Doputy Commissioner, Balaghat, oallcd in and examined. 

I put In a written statement of evidence. The reason given (vide demi-official dated the 21st August 

1897, to Commissioner, Nagpur Division) was that “the 
test is not the application of prices to individual payments, 
but the effect of relief in this form on tho recipient. We 
do not find that full dependant rates are actually required 
elsewhere, and the ratesjindicated above will be ample for 
Balaghat." 

Poor-houses. —No use was made of tho poor-houses by 
sending to them persons who refuse to work, as it was found 
unnecessary and would have been impracticable. 

B.—Degree of eueeese which has attended the measures 
adopted. 

The Famino Commission standard of 16 per cent, waa 
exceeded in this district, as in the month of May thero were 
17'68 per cent, of the population in receipt of relief; but in 
some tracts this proportion also was exceeded. The popula¬ 
tion of the Lanji pargana is 81,(>00, but I had four camps 
there with a total population of 88,000. There wero possibly 
eomo persons relieved who wero not really in need of it, but 
they wero on the road works and were not many; nor do I 
see how they could have been separated during the hot 
weather when task-work was in force. There were two 
classes of persons who gave us the greatest anxiety, (a) the 
tenants, and ( b ) the aboriginal tribes. The first class would 
not come on works unless they could get back at night to 
their homos ; tho aboriginals would not Ieavo their homes at 
all. Both classes suffered severely during the rains, when 
they were brought on village relief. One thousand two 
hundred and ninety-seven loans amounting to 61,61,300 
were given out as Famine Loans under the Land Improvement 
Aot, and these provided work for many, the greatest number 
on any one day being 17,000 on ,18th February 1897. But 
these works were soon completed/; and although numbers on 
the roads rose rapidly during, the hot weather, many could 
not be induced to come qfT to the works. Consequently 
C. P. . 


Man . . 

Woman . . 

Child 10—14 . 

Child 6—10 .. 

Child S and below 


Price*, however, rose to seven seers and six seers in Bala¬ 
ghat and Baihar Tahsils, respectively, and the rates accord¬ 
ing to the Famine Code for a man should have been S8-12-0 
and 64-0-0 respectively, the rates of the other classes being 
raised proportionately. The rates paid to depondante, accord¬ 
ing to Publio Works Department General Order No. C-498, 
were BS-4-6 and B3-12-0. 

My proposals were, however, cut down to the following 

rates:— 


Man. 

« «. 

. 3 0 

P. 

0 

Woman ..... 

. 2 8 

0 

Child 10—14 .... 

. 1 12 

0 

Child 5-10 .... 

. 1 4 

0 

Child 5 and helow . . 

. I 0 
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Mr. R. F. 
Mayes. 
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December .. 
January 1897 
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July 
August 
September 
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December 


8*17 

4*33 

6'21 

4*88 

4-83 

7 - 00 
6-67 
879 
9‘91 

8 - 54 
11*10 

9 91 
6 08 
462 
4*14 


they deteriorated rapidly in physique, and had to be put on 
the gratuitous relief lists. 

The mortality in the district was very high. The rates 
from October 1898 to Decem¬ 
ber 1897 are given in the 
margin. Movement about the 
district is very difficult during 
the rains, and has to be made 
on foot along rice bandis, and 
relief works were therefore 
more difficult to reach. Want 
of clothing and also dwellings, 
more dilapidated than usual, 
told severely during the mon¬ 
soon on people whose constitu¬ 
tions were already undermined by poor nutriment or want 
of food altogether. Gratuitous relief was started in April, 
and by the middle of May there were over 8,000 in receipt 
of this relief. In July it was found necessary to extend 
operations, and numbers rose to over 13,000 in August, the 
total number on relief being then 60,000. 

Economy seems to me to be a matter of comparison, and 
I have no figures wherowith to compare the financial results 
of this famine with any previous one. 

The total number of units relieved was 12,657,070 at a 
gross cost of iil0,30,074, giving the unit rate to be 1 anna 
S'75 pies; while the rate per unit under the various forms 
of relief works out as follows ••— 

o, p . 

Public Works Department works including 

dependants.1 4‘Sd 

Civil works ..... 1 7'SO 

Poor-houses ..... 1 8'C8 

Belief centres and kitchens ... 1 9‘92 

Village roliat.0 11'08 

In loans HI,61,300 were advanced under tho Land Improve¬ 
ment Act, and R2,63,000 under the Agricultural Loans Act, 
while the land revenue for 1896-97 and somo small arrears of 
1896-90, amounting in oil to Bl,76,000, were remitted. 

The classes which have suffered most severely are tho 
tenants. The kharif crop statistics for the current year 
show that only 67 per cent, of the normal area has been 
gown in spite of all tho loans and charitable relief. Seed- 
grain was more than doublo its usual price, and for tho 
uplands of Baijiar Tahsil Government haa to import seed and 
distribute it in loans, as the tenants could procure no grain 
for themselves. 

The land-owning classes or walguzars have suffered, but 
to a less extent. Pew, except the very wealthy ones, have 
been able to sow all their home-farm; most seem to have 
sown about three-quarters, while others whose position and 
credit had been shaken by the losses of the three previous 
years have collapsed this year almost ontirely, putting only 
one-tenth of their home-farm under crop and_ having to 
borrow on very high terms to keep themselves alive. 

As soon as works were started, the labouring classes were 
the. best off and they have been able to secure a livelihood up 
to the present date. The trading classes have not been injured 
seriously as a rule. Some specialised industries, such as 
weaving, suffered during the famine, but they arc now as 
jjUsy as over. 

The same may be said of the artizans in this district where 
there are no large towns. 

The great difficulty in this district is to_ provide some 
form of relief, not so demoralising as gratuitous relief, for 
the scattered inhabitants of the Satpura Range ; they aro 
largely aboriginal and are able to obtain a certain amount 
of rood from the forests, but they are improvident and at 
the first sign of a rise in prices are ready to sell what grain 
they may possess. During this particular famine it happened 
that some tanks were needed for the ryotwari villages, but 
these were insufficient to reach all who needed help, and 
they had to be supplemented by gratuitous relief. 

Crr^Meatwretand methods oftcovking- whieh seem likely 
to-prove most effective in future. 

I would specially emphasize tho necessity of starting 
kitchens for children and wanderers wherever possible as 
eno of the earliest stages of famine relief. Wherever there 
is an official who is not peripatetic, there have a kitchen. It 
is no good putting a kitchen or a relief centre in charge of 
a Revenue Inspector; let him have inspecting charge, but 
he cannot be responsible for its working whon he has to he 
continually on the move. No village should be more than 
two miles from a kitchen, anti children in such villages 

* TOe que 


should, as a rule, not be on the gratuitous relief lists. In 
the ra-ins, however, this may not be possible, and, as happened 
in Baihar Tahsil this year, a sufficient supply of food may 
not be obtainable to keep the kitchen always going during 
the rains. 

* Question 118.—My experience has been that the 
younger officers-in-ohargo have been more successful than 
older men. They piek up the work more quickly, can move 
about more rapidly, and have not settled down into grooves 
from which it is sometimes difficult to stir them. 

Gratuitous relief. —This should be started simultaneously 
with relief works. It may not bo necessary during the 
earlier stages of test works. No reliable estimate can be 
framed until the village lists are prepared, but it may be 
taken for granted that as famine deepens the numbers on 
BUch relief will rise. The first stage to take iB to strengthen 
the ordinary staff. In Balaghat we found that 90 to 100 
villages were tho utmost that one Revenue Inspector could 
manago, and this number must be reduced in the rains 
when communications become difficult. The supervising 
staff must also be increased; I had one Tahsildar or Naib- 
I’ahsildar for two Revenue Inspectors checking tho payments 
by the patwaris or mukaddams. No hard-and-fast rule was 
found possible sb to the persons by whom the actual pay¬ 
ments were to be made; but as far as possible, themukaddam 
was employed. If, as frequently happened in Balaghat, there 
J8 no one in the village who can read and write, the task of 
filling up the registers must be left to the patwari, and we 
can only trust to constant supervision to keep him straight. 
To the classes to whom gratuitous relief may be given should 
be added the kotwars. We are dependent on them very 
largely both for reporting and detecting crime, and unless 
they are kept in the village the police administration will 
suffer. 

Loans. —Tho famine loans were an admirablo institution 
and proved an inestimable advantage while preparations 
were being made for commencing the larger works. In 
rice country they are always useful (provided that previous 
loans have been paid off) in repairing tanks and rice bunds. 

(President). —Ton are the Deputy Commissioner of 
Balaghat P—Yes, 

Since when P—April 1897. 

Who was there before you ?—Mr. Chitnavis, a mem¬ 
ber of the Statutory Civil Service. 

When you came to Balaghat, relief was in full swing P 
—Yes. 

How many works P—I can’t say exactly, but we had 
road works and tank works. 

When did they commence P—In the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber 1898. 

Besides those works what other relief was in foroep—■ 
Gratuitous relief had just then been started. 

At village centres P—I should rather say they were 
" relief centres 

You gave grain dole or cash P—Cash. 

How was it distributed P—Tho Tahsildars had charge 
of it, they gave it to the Inspectors, and the Inspectors 
got the patwaris and mukaddams to distribute. 

Was this the ordinary work of the Tahsildar P—No, 
wc had special Tahsildars, one for each tahsil. 

At the works were they paid in cashP—Yes. 

How were the dependants and children paid P—In cash. 

Who were the people on the village register to 
whom relief was given P—The ordinary beggars, and the 
people reduced to want by the famine. At first we were 
strict in onr Interpretation of section 84 of the Famine 
Code, but afterwards, specially during the rains, relief was 
given to all those in need. 

Wero the people always able to buy food in the 
villagosP-—Yes, 1 think they were. 

At current Tate# P—-Yes, but occasionally we had difficulty 
in the most distant parts of Baihar Tahsil. 

What was the rate of grain when you arrived P—Eight 
seers above the Ghlts and seven seers below the Ghlts, 
rice being the staple food in these places. 

What quality of rice do you take into account when fixing 
the famine wage P—Ordinary ooarso rice. 

(Mr. Holderness.)—le rice the staplo food throughout 
the district P—We take rice as the standard staple food 
throughout the district. People also grow a kind of inferior 
grain called the “ kodki ”• 


question referred to It out o t tboso dntwa up by the ComiDlsiuu. 
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1 (President). —Do their prises vary P—So far as I 
remember they don’t vary for inferior rice, but I am not 
absolutely certain. 

You say in your note that yon proposed that the rates 
should be according to the Code 88-12-0 and 84-6-0 
respectively for a man, and that this proposal was cut down. 
Do you know the reasons of the Chief Commissioner for 
outting them downP—No, it was done by demi-official 
oorrrespondenoe, but I-think the Chief Commissioner thought 
that it was found by experianoe unnecessary to give Sill 
rations. 

How many poor-houses had you in the district P—Three. 

Were they at the head-quarters or in the distriot P—One 
at head-quarters and two in the district. 

Who were in the poor-houses P—-Everybody who was 
unfit to work and who came and asked for admission. 

Had you a large number in them P—The highest number 
was on the 16th March, when we had about 1,664. 

What sort of people were they P—A large number were 
wanderers and people from Feudatory States. 

Were they in a bad state P—Their condition was very bad 
when I first went to the distriot in April. 

Was the mortality in the poor-houses very heavy P—Yes. 

What portion oame from other districts P—I cannot say. 

Did the people who applied for village relief and were 
refused because it was thought they were fit to work, 
return to their homes P—No, they wero drafted from the 
villages to the poor-houses j they were all beggara and 
wanderers. 

What castes P—Mostly low castes; we Had very few from 
the higher castes. 

Many children P—Yes, large numbers. On the 16th 
March we had 822 children, just half the total. 

Were they with their parents or were they waifs P—Both. 

Many orphans P—They were supposed to be orphans when 
they oame to ns, “ temporary orphans,” I should say j we 
havo about 60 of them left, the others have boon mostly 
reclaimed by parents or other relatives. 

Was the distress most severe above the Gh&t or below 
ltP—Above the GhAt the privation waa very great and 
the death-rate high. 

Were the crops equal above the GhAt and below it P— 
Yes, except in one or two corners. 

Did the people below the GhAt crowd to the works early ? 
—Yes, the labouring classes did, not the tenants. 

Had the aboriginal tribes their own fields P—Some of 
them had. 

Who are the aboriglnea?—The Gonds and Baigas. 

How do they live P—The Baigas generally live in Tolas 
or hamlets, while Gonds live in the main village. 


What kind P—Silver. 

Had they jewellery to dispose of P—No. I took it for 
granted; that they wanted relief and took them-on ; that 
was particularly when task-work was going on. 

Are you sure the jewellery was of silver P—Yes. I 
oould tall- It was not 1 white-metal or : old* ooin practically of 
no value. 

What did you do next P—We went on increasing the 
number of relief camps and the number in receipt of 
gratuitoua relief, and then started piece-work in some camps. 

Was that done with the object of reducing- the 
numbers?—No, but with the object of clearing those wbo 
did not actually need relief. . 

How did it work ?—Perfectly satisfactory so long as care 
was taken to send to do pieoe-work only suoh as were able 
to do it- 

Do yon think people not-strong enough to do pieoe- 
work were sent to do it P——Yes, sometimes } but when i saw 
a man was unfit for piece-work I sent him back to do 
task-work. 

You had task-work and pieoe-work together P— Yes* 
sometimes one camp was task-work and another at a dis¬ 
tance of 10 miles was piece-work. 

Did not this double work tend to break up families? 
—We avoided that as far as possible. We kopt families 
together. 

Strong and weak P—Yes, where there wero any weak 
members we put them all on task-work. 

Any caste distinction P-—No, only distinction of strength. 
(We found the Gonds to bo a healthy and strong lot.) 

Do you think that the piece-work system practically 
provided food to the dependants and children of the piece¬ 
workers, or were they thrown on kitchen and village 
relief P—The theory was that the wages earnod should 
be sufficient to keep them all ( but on the “ payment by 
result ” system tho children and dependants were fed in the 
kitchen. 

Was not any question raised in respoct of gratuitous 
rolief and kitchens, whether the relatives dependent on 
piece-workers should be admitted or not?—I do- -not 
romomber. 

Most of the people lived in their own adjacent villages, 
did they notP—Yes, but many lived on the works during 
the hot weather in rough bamboo huts. 

Were they water-proof P—Some of the huts were well 
built by the gangs; others by contractors, fairly good 
ones. 

Wero the people in want of olothesP—Yes, they were 
in tatters. 

Was that condition general P—Yes. I have never seen 
anything like that in ordinary times. 

Did the goneral condition of the people on the works 
tend towards emaciation P—When I camo in April the 
people had been on works for somo timo and were in a 
decent condition, but the newcomers woro decidedly 
emaciated. 


What is a thikadari village P—It is a village given on 
lease for a oertain number ox years; the thikadar does not 
get proprietary Tights, but he collects rent from the people 
and pays thika-jama. 

Are the Gonds “ thikadaris "P—No, nor the Baigas.* 

Did the Baigas and Gonds keep good health P—Yes, 
‘they kept “fatthroughout. 

Did they oome to the relief works in numbers P—No. 

Did they reeelve gratuitous relief in their hamlets P— 
They would not oome for gratuitous relief. They did not 
require it. 

In respect of gratuitous relief were they treated like 
other |>eople ?—Yes, when they oame for it. 

What was the price of common rice before September 
1806 P—-Thirteen seers, the normal prioe in tho district boing 
16 seers. Prices fell during tho harvest, but rose soon 
' after : the rise was all through India. 

Did you relieve peoplo who were not In real want of 
relief P—Yes, but they were very few. I saw occasionally 
women wearing jewellery. 


I suppose you mean in poorer condition than in ordinary 
years P—Yes. 

When did tho rains beginP—On the 16th June; It fell 
well till the 23rd June and then there was a break. 

Did the people leave the works when rain fell P—Yes, 
they had started leaving the works just before the rain fell 
in anticipation of the rains. On the 16th May we had 
47,000 persons; 80th May 43,000; 16th or 20th June 
26,000; out on the 16th July we had 39,000. 

Does your number include the men on the Public Works 
Department works?—Yes. 

Dofis it inolude dependants?—No. 

How did the people support themselves who went back to 
the villages?—They left part of their families on the works 
to make something. 

Do you think they could get anything on credit from the 
villago shop-keepersP—Well, I cannot say; they must 
have nad a certain amount of credit; but \ think it must 
have been pretty nearly exhausted by that time. 

Did not tho strong people go back to their villages to 
prepare the fields for sowing P—Yes, those who knew they 
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would be taken, on by the malgniars, and other* who knew 
they would get work. 

Had yon any tenants P—Above the GhAt 20 per oent. 
and below about 7 per oent. 

How are the farm servants and agricultural labourers 
paid P—Those who are permanently employed get 2 pailies 
(or 2J seers of grain) a day. 

Are the wages of men and women the same P—Yes, Mid 
I believe they get some clothes, blankets, etc., at festival 
times. 

Do children work as farm-labourers?—Yes, at harvest 
time large numbers of children are given work, generally 
whole families being engaged. 

Do you know how such a family would be paid P—No. 

You propose numerous kitchens, one every two miles P— 
Yes, when that is convenient. 

What is tho idea in your recommendation P—Simply to 
see that the ohildron are fed ; otherwise the children would 
have to be on the works and that would cause a great deal 
of inconvenience. We could not got the poople to go long 
distances ; we would have therefore to bring the works close 
to the villages, and so we would require extensive gratui¬ 
tous relief for the children ; they prefer kitchens to money 
being given to their parents. 

Have yon any reason to snppose that parents misappro¬ 
priate doles?—Yes, in many oases they do. 1 know a case 
in which the mother and father wero m excellent condition 
and the child was roduoed to a skeleton. 


Can you suggest the opening of any small works to relieve 
them?—No, I cannot suggest anything special. 

You speak of the need of tanks for villages; is there any 
means of getting them built except by takavi P—No ; 
takavi is the only means, and the money so advanced 
would be well spent, even if the loan is to be paid in small 
instalments. 

You think gratuitous relief should have been started 
simultaneously with relief works?—Yes at the end of 
March or the beginning of April. 

What was the reason of its not being started earlier P—I 
cannot say. 1 was not in the district. 

Do you know if the lists were prepared then P—I think 
they were ready in December. However, I am not certain. 
Mr. Fraser, tho Commissioner, gave orders on the 10th of 
December to make payments, when the lists were handed 
over to the Deputy Commissioner to mako payments to 
people whose names had been registered by the patwaris. 

With regard to rolief works, were they not started early 
In November P—Yes. 

When you joined the district were not relief works in 
full swing P—Yes i four of them were working. 

How many more did you open P—Twelve. 

Was that on the camps?—Yes, 1 had ten big road oamps 
opened, and many pooplo came to them. 

Can yon assign any reason as to why sufficient works 
were not open beforoP—I cannot say, but I think the Public 
Works Department had great difficulty in getting officers. 


What class P—I am not sure to what class they belonged; 
it must have been the labouring olass. 

Did you give large loans?—Yes, 81,54,000. 

What did they do with itP—They built tank works, 
repaired bunds, eto. 

Many new tanks?—Yes. 

Was any portion of such advances misappropriated P— 
I think very nearly all the money was spent on works; wo 
did not give them the whole loan at onee, but before a man 
got his second and third instalments he had to produoe a 
certificate showing the amount of work done. 

What class of people took those advances?—Mostly 
malguzars and tenants. 

What olass of people did they employ on their works P— 
Generally labourers from their own villages. 

[Mr. Eoldtrness ).—With regard to tank works ; will 
you recover the whole amount advanced or only a part?— 
One-fourth is to be remitted in all oases, where money has 
boon spent on tanka, land Improvements, irrigation, etc. 

Are these irrigation tanks useful P—Yes, immensely. 

You had plenty of road work P—Only one in May 1896. 

Did not that draw labour P—Yes, but not to any large 
extent. 

If yon had started road works by Government would 
yon have drawn more labourers P—No, the Tahsildar had 
started rood repairing, but no one oame, and then when we 
started camps we had only 200 men, and so we had to 
olose the works. 

What is their objection P—They do not like to leave 
their homes. 

You refer to the tenants P—Yes. 

You started kitchens?—Yes. 

In what month did you extend the kitohen system P—In 
August we reooived special orders from the Commissioner 
and then we started them. 

How many kltohcns ?—We had 47 in September. 

You think they did goodP—Yes, immense good. 

What was the condition of admittance P—Anybody who 
was in need of meals oame in and was fed. 

Did they oome from a distance P—No, generally 2 miles, 
which was the limit. 

Do you think the opening of the kitchens had any 
appreciable effect on tne " death-rate ” P— No, I do not 
think so. 

You are of opinion that kitohens should be startod early P 
—Yes, I think so, to mako them successful. 

In your note you B*y that the tenants and aboriginal 
tribes gave.you much anxiety by not ooming to the works. 


nneu you asaea ror more road works was there any 
difficulty P—No, but there was a difficulty about staff. 

When waspieoe-work first oponodP—In May.— 

Had you contractors?—Ono work was entirely started 
by a contractor, but it was knooked on the head. 

Did yon find that the rates offered were good P—Well 
that is a professional question; it was disoussed by the 
Executive Engineer and rovself on the principle as to what 
work an average man can do. 

Did you go on on the principle that the man who works 
should get enough for himself and his family to live P— 
At first the rates included the family; we took the average 
of a normal family, and then we did away with the kitchens. 

{Pruident ).—Who wore the kitchens for P—They were 
intended for the ohildren,—any children who came. 

(Mr. Ilolderncss). —Generally on those works yon kept 
the kitchen although pieco-work was started P—Yes. Tne 
people did not like the kitohen. When put on piece-work, 
they would clear off, starve for a few days, and then return 
to be put back on task-work. 

Had this the effect of deteriorating their physique?— 
Yes, they would have starved themselves if they had been 
put on piece-work. Wo had, howavor, about 25 per cent, 
ineffioients on piece-work. 

Have you got the figures P—No. 

In August you had a sooond oircukr about piece-work ; 
bad you notP—Yes, we had orders to pay by piece-work. 

Whon was this rule introduced in your district P_On 

the 7th August {vide Central Provinces Circular letter 
No. 579—6701, dated 7th August 1896, Publio Works 
Department). 

Was that applied generally In your district P—Yes, it wm 
brought into operation in every oatnp. 

According to this all ablo-bodied men were to be put on 
piece-work P —Yes, and the others on task-work. 

They earned the D wage on piooe-workP—Yes, and 
nothing more; and if they did less than tho D task they 
got less. *. 

No minimum granted to them P—No. 

Do you think the limitation of the D wage to be a feir 
one P—Yes, I think it is enough to live upon, but for 
those who came into the camp in an emaciatod condition it 
was not sufficient. 

You think that ordinarily the D wage is sufficient P—Ys*. 

What are tho causes of tho high mortality shown in fett 
statements ?—The district is generally unhealthy and the : 
people had deteriorated terribly for want of proper food, 
olothing, etc., and wero not able to pick up. 

Do you think this state of things had been going on ! 
long P Yes for about 2 years, before it was notioed that the i 
poople were going down. 
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The people who came to the works wore not in good oondi* 
tion in the beginning?—No, not till they had been for some 
time in the kitchens. 

The death-rate seems to havo been high in May and June, 
and then it began to fell. Was that dne to privation?— 
No, I would put it down to fever caused by a long break 
in tho monsoon. The Civil Surgeon said the high death* 
rate was due to fever and dysentery. 

Did you abandon the relief centres ?—Yes. There wero 
only a few people at these centres j they were mostly 
wanderers, and were given in charge of tho Civil Officer, 
and then they were turned into kitchens. 

(Dr. Richardson). —When wero the relief works 
startodP—November 1896. 

And tho gratuitous relief works P—April 1897. 

Your kitchens?—End of August 1897, on a large scale. 

You say in your note that it would have been better if 
gratuitous relief and kitchens had been started simultane¬ 
ously. Do you mean that if they had been started simul¬ 
taneously with relief works they would havo saved many 
lives P—Yes, we would have got more people to come to the 
kitchens. 

The mortality in March was 7 per millo and at the end 
of August 10 per mille, and so you think these should have 
been started simultaneously P—It would have been a 
question whether the people would have availed themselves 
of those advantages earlier, but I think many would have. 

Did the children thrive in the kitchens?—Yes. 

Had you a kitchen for each relief work P—Yes. 

Tho people went freely to them; did thoyP—Yes, a 
fairly large number of dependants availed themselves of it. 

I seo tho relief in kitchens was one anna an adult. Was 
that sufficient?—Yes, I think so. 

Were relief centres established everywhere?—Yes, but in 
many oases we had great difficulty to get some one to check 
payments, etc. ; in some places we could got no one who 
could read and write. 

(President).— A great many children who did not get 
the dole did not go to tho kitchen. How did they manage P 
—I cannot Bay. 

Can you say what rates wero paid as wages by those who 
tooktakavi advances P—I think they gave fair wages ; wo 
always checked their rates, and saw that fair wages were 
given ; they however paid a little less than famine rates. 

Was that a good deal more than the ordinary rate P— 
Yes. 

Were they paid in cash?—Yes, generally in cash at the 
rate of so many pasori (a moasure of volume) por rupee. 

Don't you think people earned more on task-work F— 
Yes. 

Were the pcoplo ablo to support themselves and their 
families on the wages paid by takavi employers P—Yes.it 
was essentially a family arrangement, where all tho 
members of the family did some work. 

(Mr. Rose.) —Did not tenants, owning land, object to..- 
leave their villages, being afraid that thoy would lose their 
lands P—They were more afraid of losing their houses j I can¬ 
not sav about tho land. I have known of one or two 
cases where the people had left their houses unguarded and 
found on their return that they had disappeared. 

Do you think Government could protect such houses P 
—Yes, bnt I do not know how far it could take such 
responsibility on itself. 

Where the labouring classes had no land, what was their 
objection P—Well, perhaps, they had not much objection. 
Very often they practically had no home j they wero living 
in little shanties. 

Had the Gonds and Baigas any objection P—Both object 
to leave their homes. 

Is there any migration from your district toBerar?— 
Yes. I made enquiries on this subject, and I was told that 
for the last three years the people have been going regularly 
to Berar, but suoh migration is not extensive. 

What classes goP—Gonds, Baigas, Marars, and Pankhas. 

Do Powars go?—No. 

Do Mahars and Mangs go?—I don’t think so. 

Was the migration large in 1896?—I cannot say. I was 
not in tho district at that time. 


Can yon tell us when they started clearing off P—I think 
in September, when tho rice crops failed. 

Did they leave the distriot in large numbers P—I can¬ 
not say. 

If the September rain fails, can anything save the crops P 
—No. 

Did those people who cleared off to the Berars find any 
work there P—No. 

What became of them P—They wandered and came baok. 

Was there great mortality among them P—Yes, there 
must have been, but I cannot say positively as they were 
wandering abont. 

Were they inmates of your poor-houses P—Yes, when 
they returned from their wanderings I suppose many found 
their way to our poor-houses. They certainly did at Wardha. 

Mr. Halifax in his letter of the 20th September 1896, 
referring to tanks, says thero is no hope of raalguzars 
undertaking their construction so long as thoy do not get 
loans on easy terms. Do you agree with Mr. Halifax ?— 
Yog. 

Then if loans are given to them a great many tanks can 
be constructed by the malguzara and also by Government ? 
— Yes. 

How many tank works were undertaken by Government P 
—About 8. 

All at onoe P—No, five at first and three later on. 

Did the aborigines come willing on snob works P—The 
Gonds did come, but not the Baigas. 

Was there not a complete depletion of crops on the 
platoau?—Yes, we had to import seed for takaoi advanoes. 

Did you purchaso any grain from charitable funds P — 
In the low lands and high lands altogether we distributed 
about 852,000 in grain and 860,000 in cash from charit¬ 
able funds. 

Was the bad condition of these people duo to the failure 
of harvest or are they always bo P— They are not always so 
badly off ; their condition otherwise is normal. 

Is not this plateau “ land-locked ” P—Yes, but we have 
now been constructing pucca roads. 

Had the people any resouroes P—No, hardly any. 

Are there many malgnzars in these places P—No, a few ; 
they are a kind of “ bankers ”, 

Many big moncy-lcndere P—No. It is very bard to get 
any money in this part of the district, even in ordinary 
times. 

Was any relief given to the weavers P—Yes, we gave 
them orders for cloth and purchased it, and gave them 
advances to set them up in their trade. 

Was there any attempt on the part of the people to 
appear in rags in order to excite pity P—Yes, especially 
among tho women it was very common -, we found that some 
women who were given blankets once, had turned up again. 

What is the area unsown this year P—I think abont 88 
percent. I havo no statement about rabi, but only 72 por 
rent, of the normal kharifarca, has been sown. 

Did you receive substantial assistance from charitable 
funds P—Yos. 

(Mr. Craddock). —Were the forests thrown open P—Yes- 

Did it benefit the people?—Yes, the people got a lot of 
edible roots, «i ahua, fuel and grass. 

When did it come to an end P—During the rains. 

It was after that that the gratuitous relief was started •, 
was it not P—Yes. 

Do you think tho opening of tho forests did any harm P 
—No. 

Do yon think that the Gonds and Baigas who subsisted 
on the forest produce, were physically reduced by it P—Not 
the Gonds, perhaps the Baigas were. 

It was difficult to bring them on village registers because 
they were living in the forests, was it not P—Yes. 

( President). —When was the forest opened P—On the 
16th November 1896, for edibles j — for head-loads of fuel, 
grass, etc., at the end of March. 

And for grazing P— Before that; I should say from thf 
very beginning. 
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Was there great lose of cattlo P—No, they pulled, through. 

Do you think they lived on “ wild Kara ", wild grass 
or hay P—They were usually put out to graze on rice 
straw. I think they had enough to graze on. 


Did you see many deaths from starvation ?—-I saw people 
in the poor-houses die of emaciation. I saw no deaths 
from starvation on the way-side, but I think Mr, Mayne 
did see some cases. 


• The Kevd. Me. J.‘ Lampabd, Missionary, 

I put In a written statement of evidence. 

I think it woll to preface any evidence and suggestions I 
may give by stating that my knowledge of famine afPaiis is 
confined to a very limited area, I having resided during the 
famino year in the village of Nikum, 14 miles east of Baihar, 
an entirely jungle tract, with quite small and scattered 
villages. 

I have, however, been in close touch with the people, and 
have personally supervised the various forms of relief insti¬ 
tuted by myself, consisting of the construction of two tanks 
(oosting together over H4.000) and other works, the distri¬ 
bution of gratuitous relief and maintenance of orphans from 
my own fund. I have also distributed, on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment, gratuitous village relief in twenty neighbouring villages 
and superintended a children's kitchen, i have further seen 
something of the working of the Baihar poor-houso and 
two neighbouring Government relief-works. 

The local distress was entirely the result of the failure of 

Cause of distress. *}“ kharif , C ™P of . 1890 “>d the 

shortness of the two preceding 
ones, and consequent scarcity of grain and abnormally high 
prices, rice, the staple food, going up to five seers during the 
rains of 1897. In some places the failure of crops was 
entire, and my own experience in connection with tho 
Mission farm of harvesting the same quantity of dhan as 
I had sowed seed, was common; only in tho few cases where 
good tanks existed was a fair harvest secured. 

Under normal oircumstancog the people, whose wants are 

Monn.loondlUouofp.iopl.. and simpif. enjoy a fair 

measure of well-being, but the 
great majority of cultivators arc one and two plough 
tenants, a large proportion of whom cannot get tnrough 
any y*-*to* without borrowing grain at the beginning of the 
rainy season. The greater part of tho labouring class livo 
a hand-to-mouth existence at all times. 

Tho only general criticism of Government relief operations 

Belief operation, began late. tkat , 1 W0 . 1,ld off ; :r ia *>>« expression 
or the opinion that relief measures 
■were started too late. The result of this was that when 
works wore opened a number of people had beoome physically 
unfit for labour, many foil an easy prey to cholera and other 
bowel diseases which became oommon during the hot 
weather, and considerable numbers camo upon gratuitous 
village relief who otherwise might not have done so. I am 
largely brought to this conclusion by the faot that in the 
two or threo villages contiguous to my own relief-works, 
which continued uninterruptedly from 1st November 1890, 
not only did tho majority of tho people kcop well and 
robust right through the famino, but when wo had an 
outbreak of oholera on the works the deaths, which num¬ 
bered nearly a hundred, were almost entirely among the 
people who had oome to me from other relief-works or 
■distant villages. I paid Code rates of wages. 

A.—Departures from the principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code. 

With regard to departures from the principles of the 
iamme Uode I nave no evidence to offer. 

B.—The degree of success attending measures adopted. 

Takavi loans were largely applied for and granted and 

T»kt*l loans. m ' nd . an ontirely 

Tk , . satisfactory form of relief to culti- 

T n hose for irrigation arrangements have 

resulted in a changed appearanco of tho tracts where in 
scores of ullages, artificial.irrigation was almost unkno^n- 
now good tenks and woll bunded fields have come hito 

existence. Seed loans, given in kind, enabled cultivators 
to sow, which the vast majority absolutely oould not have 
done but for such assistance. J u uo “ flaTe 


Baihar (Balaghat), called in and examined. 

Tho remission of rent and other taxes for the year has 
R.mU.lon ol rants. appreciated, and the 

Opening of Gumumsnt epemng of Government forests for 
f° re4t ». froe collection of edible produots 

undoubtedly saved many lives. 

Public relief-works generally took the form of tank oon- 
, stmetion, undoubtedly the. very 

Be i. -wot ». best form of relief-work in a tract 

such as this. Its institution saved the lives of numbers of 
people, and its costliness in some cases would have been 
much reduced had tho people not fallen into so weak a condi¬ 
tion before the opportunity of being so employed was offered 
them. 

Residence on the relief-workB waa not objected to by the 

„ ,, . lowest castes and more or less 

Be.Id.noe on roli.r-work,. mignt? ry peoplc> bnt beUer 0a8t9 

people, and those who had anything of a homo, were averse 
to living on relief-works as their house and other property 
might Buffer in their absence, and they generally could not 
afford to leave any ono in charge. The aboriginal tribes are 
avorso to living, even temporarily, in close proximity to 
other castes. On the whole I think residence on relief-works 
Is a good test of tho reality of distress. 

With regard to tho small proportion of men on relief. 

_ .. ... works as compared with that of 

on rollof-Jrork.. women and ohildren. Men per¬ 

haps find employment nearer their 
own homes, hut, I do not think it would be better paid 
employment; they would probably work for even less money 
in some cases, in order to remain in their own homes ana 
look after thoir bits of property. In any case I do not sea 
that the Stato could avoid tho responsibility of finding a 
means of maintenance lor the families of such mon. 

Gratuitous village relief appears to be a very costly form 

Gratuitous village r.ltef. of llel P ^ministered hero last 
yoar, bnt saved vorv many lives. 
I know of a good deal of extortion of a part of the allowance 
to paupers by kotwars and in one or two cases by mukad- 
dams, as it has been reported to me thcro waa from culti¬ 
vators receiving takavi loans by patwaris. (No eases of the 
latter, however, have aotually come under my own observa¬ 
tion.) Under such circumstanoes some persons not aotually 
in need of suoh help rcccivod village relief, but not consider¬ 
able numbers. I do not consider that serious demoraliza¬ 
tion has followed this form of relief. 

Tho chief difficulty I met with, was in dealing with the 
large number of applicants for gratuitous village relief who 
had no permanent physical defect, but had become too weak 
for relief-workB and yet seemed lmrdly proper persons for 
gratuitous assistance. Especially was this the case during 
the rains. Could these people have been prevented from 
falling into this state of weakness by prompt relief measures, 
or even failing this, have found some light employment 
near their homes, tho villago relief lists would have been 
materially lightened. . 

Two or three whole communities of Baigas (aboriginals), 

Note regarding Ba'ga.. numbering somo scores of souls, 

. w ere found by me in an advanced 

®tage of emaciation, they apparently not having been willing 
to go to relief-works which involved leaving their homes and 
tho neighbouring jnnglo which they well know. I put 
thorn on villago relief at half rates for two months by which 
means (all theso peoplo were saved, whereas I am fully of 
opinion that at least half of them would have died without 
that assistance. [I do not think Baigas (or any people) can 
subsist entirely on forest produce: they need some grain- 
food. Their superior knowledge of jungle foods enables 
them to do with much less grain than others, henee the 
Baigas referred Ito above pulling through with half allow¬ 
ances.] 

There is no doubt to my mind that the poor-house is 
Poor.houss. dreaded by all classes of people 

ana that very few would ever go 
to one except driven by hunger. Whatever precautions 
may bo takon for the preservation of caste, all alike oonslder 
that to enter the doors of a poor-house is to lose it, Thit 
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few kept numbers of destitute persons from availing them¬ 
selves of this form of relief, and many must have died in 
the earlier months of the famine in consequence, This 
opinion is based on what I have seen and heard from the 
lips of scores of people. 

Tho poor-house, however, is one of the most economical 
forms of relief, and indispensable, I think, as a check to 
deception in other departments of relief. I am inolined to 
think that all wandering persons should be compelled to go 
to the poor-house. 

As a matter of fact, the broken caste of low caste people 
Is very easily repaired when food again becomes cheap. 

Children’s kitchens in central villages (not connected with 

... relief-works) do not seem to have 

Children • kitchens. \, etn very successful here, partly 

because they were not instituted until the rains at which 
time it was frequently impossible for even big children to 
cross nalas and other obstructions on the way to the kitchen 
villago. At tho two kitchens which came under my obser¬ 
vation nearly all the childron lived in the kitohen village ; 
the few who were not residents of the villago were allowed 
to live at the kitchen. 

The Charitable Fund was a most valuable auxiliary to 
, , . State relief. The grants of bul- 

Charitshls fund grants, lock| ^ cultivators enabled 

them to keep their status as such, otherwise they must have 
fallon into the servant class. Tho grants of food-grain to 
kisans prevented their falling quite inextricably into debt. 
Another much appreciated form of help from this source 
was tho distribution of clothing and blankets, a most neces¬ 
sary matter in these frost visited uplands. 

There is a query as to the food of the people. Here the 
, almost universal diet consists of 

Diet of the people. penj (thin kanji made from rice 

or kodon) for tho day meal, and boiled rice or kodon with 
dal or vegetables at night. 


c.—- Advice as to most effective measures in future 
famine. 

With so limited an experience of the general working of 
Government famine-relief measures, I find it difficult to 
make any really helpful suggestions as to improvement at 
any future time. 

The one feeling strongly impressed upon my mind is the 
neoes«ty of the prompt application of relief measures, not 
only in the interests of the people relieved, but in the 
interests of those relieving thorn. 

If projects for relief-works ara prepared beforehand and 
test works opened immediately distress is discovered, at the 
Code rates of payment, I do not think persons not actually 
needing relief would como on to such works in any number, 
for whuo tho Code rates of payment for labour are sufficient 
(when the amount actually gets into the hands of tho work 
people) to maintain those not reduoed in physiquo in fair 
working trim, they aro not enough to tempt anyone who 
could find ordinary employment elsewhere. 

If tho physique of the people is preserved, more work will 
be got out of them, hence relief-works will be less ooetly; 
largo numbers who through emaciation get on to village and 
poor-house relief would never require such forms of assist¬ 
ance ; diseaso would be proportionately less likely, and less 
fatal,’and the whole working of famine-relief operations 
made moro easy and more successful from every point of 
view, not only from that of saving life and relieving distress, 
bnt equally so from that of economy. My own experience 
with ema ciated children and others is that it requires months 
dl oars and good feeding to restore one so reduced to a fair 
measure of health and vigour, and that often it is impossible 
to do so and the person dies. 

In a jungly tract like this a number of small relief-works 
seems advisable, so that people can 
BntsU wllet-voik«. £ n q work near their homes. If 
theas works are established by takavi loans to cultivators for 
tank making and other earth-work, they result in future 
profit to the owner and to the State. It is perhaps unavoid¬ 
able that on such works other than actually destitute people 
get employed, but anything is cheaper and better than to 
allow peoplo originally able to work to fall into the gratui¬ 
tous relief ranks. 

I think children’s kitchens might bo multiplied, and, if 
commenced early in the famine. 
Children's kitchens. would do much to prevent deser¬ 
tion by parents and other relatives. To have to walk 
several miles daily is impossible in a tract like this, and 1 


think every village, or nearly every village, might have its Bend, Mr. J. 
kitohen under the charge of tne malguzar, mukaddam, or Lampard. 

other man of position. These men are generally illiterate - 

here, but the numbers under their oare would not be large 7th Mar. 
and they could give an accurate account verbally to any 1898. 

official appointed to look over Itheir work, who could visit —— 

them weekly or fortnightly for this purpose. Could not this 
branch of the work be supervised by the police who seem 
to have had more leisure than other officials during the 
recent famine P 

This is a most difficult matter to handle successfully, 

.... ,,, ... especially when the relief is given 

Ontultont villa*. relief. ^. thia cagb distribution 

should be avoided at all costs; peculation, extortion and other 
evils are largely increased when money is given. Could not 
the classes of persons enumerated on page 16 of Famine 
Code be fed with cooked food at their own village children’s 
kitchen (see preceding paragraph) P If it were found that 
such persons would not receive food in this form, I would 
suggest a daily dole of raw grain. 

In such decentralization of relief measures as I have sug¬ 
gested, tho difficulty of staff for working such measures of 
course arises. I think village headmen and the police could 
bo more utilized if the handling of money were reduced to 
a minimum. A man oaunot carry one rupee's worth of 
grain about with him without oausing romark, but he may 
easily carry H100 in cash about in hie belt without detec¬ 
tion. In famine time every one in these small villages 
knows almost to a seer what amount of grain is, or ought to 
be, in everybody cIbc’b house, so that robbery by the mukad¬ 
dam of grain in his charge would probably be easily dis¬ 
covered. 

As I have already said, in this traot the mukaddam would 
generally bo illiterate, but many illiterate people keep muoh 
more accurate accounts in their heads than others do in 
books. In order to mako him feel his responsibility and to 
put him on his honour a bit, muk&ddams so employed might 
receive a small monthly wago. 

If the handling of money by subordinates were thus 
largely done away with, it would of course be necessary to 
arrange for grain stocks to be kept at convenient oentres, 
when, aa last year, all looal stocks were oxhausted months 
before the end of the famine. 

I think that great care should be taken as to tho entire 
closing up of relief-works at the 
„»&•«** cIo8a *" rellcI end of a famine. In affected areas 
some works should remain open 
at which people, actually unable to find employment else¬ 
where, might have a means of gaining a livelihood till better 
times. 

With regard to the net result of the famine on the econo¬ 
mic condition of the people here: 

Net result ol lamlue. k ow f ar the damage done is likely 

to be permanent—depends largely on the kharif harvest of 
1898 ; if that be good, then I think that next year will see 
all traces of the famino largely effaced. 

The larger cultivators, by tbe holp of takavi loans, have 
made tanks and otherwise improved their land, which will 
enable them easily to repay such loans within tho appointed 
period if no new scarcity arises. When they have done so 
they will bo better off than before. 

The one and two plough tenants aro somewhat heavily 
indebted and will have a struggle to pull through the next 
two years; a bad season or the loss of a bullock may ruin 
them, but one more plentiful harvest or two average ones 
will establish them. 

The labouring classes whose number is greatly reduced 
will, during the noxt few months, through scarcity of labour, 
suffer, but will recover with their employers later on. 

I think it cannot fail to result from the recent famine , 

that there will be a more widespread appreciation of, and 
attachment to, tho British Baj. 

( The President.) —Were you at Baihar throughout tbe 
whole famine P—Yes, in the villago of Nikam, 14 miles 
from Baihar. I do Mission work unconnected with any 
society. 

What was the immediate oanse of the famine P—Failure 
of crops. 

You say in your note that the two preceding crop# 
wore short. Is that soP—Yes, bnt at that time I was 
not interested in the agricultural question ; since last 
, year I have started farming and have studied it. 

To what extent did tho khwrif orop fail P——It is the 
general impression that it was below normal. 
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Send. Hr, <T. When did the distress commence P —Towards the end 

Ltmpard. 0 f 1896. 

7tk~Mar When did the prioes go np high.P—In September 1896. 

’1898 ' but ^ the earlier part of the rains rice was sold at five, seers 
_ 4 rupee, and later on it was impossible to get any grain. 

Who are the people who supply yon with grain P— 
Local grain merchants. The local bania was away 
supplying grain on the works, and so put ua to considerable 
inoonvemencc. 

Who was this bania P—One Haru Sao of Balaghat. 

Does he ordinarily deal with your part of the 
country P—Yes, but thero is a groat difficulty of transport j 
the roads are very bad, kuteba built j we depend mostly 
on Banjaras. 

Are there many Banjaras in your village P—None. 

Are the Banjaras in these days reduced in number?— 
Yes, the railway has largely taken away their profession. 

Is the forest closed to themP—I don’t know. 

When did Government relief measures commence ?— 
In the beginning of January. 

Tho two tanks mentioned by yon in your note, were they 
part of the relief-work P—No, private relief-work started 
by me from money collected for the purpose. 

What works did Government start P—Tanks chiefly, 
and road-work from Baihar to Balaghat. 

When did people commence coming to your works P — 
1st November. I had some 300 people on one tank and 
600 on the other. 


Do yon think in a famine like this distanoe is the real 
test of distress P—I do not think so j they hold on 
nntil the end, and they die, although thore may be relief 
works at a distance of 20 miles from them. For people like 
those in these districts rcliof-works close to them is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

Do you think tho D ration of the Code sufficient 
to keep a man in health P—It is small for a working man. 
I have no experienoe of it j I think B wage is reasonable and 
sufficient. 

There is difference of opinion as to whether parents 
could bo trusted with either tho cash-dole or grain-dole 
of their children P—In vory many cases they cannot be 
trusted. 

Is it so among all classes P—Yes, other than aboriginal. 
I have therefore suggested that kitchens should bo multiplied 
(please see page 7 of my written evidence). 

Did yon see any difference between the Gonds, Baigas, 
and the ordinary Hindu as regards the treatment 
of their children P—Tho Baiga and tho Gond stuck to their 
children to tho last. I oannot say that of the other low 
castes, such as Bankas, Marars, Chamars and Maharg. 

Any sweepers among them P—No. 

Had yon any hospital attaohed to your relief works P—No. 

How did you deal with Bickness ?—I am quite an 
amateur in that lino; ordinary quinino and other simple 
remedies were tried in the case of fever and other sickness, 
but when oholera broko out Government sent an hospital 
assistant. 


Were these both now tanks?—Yes. 

You finished both of them P—Yes. 

Do they hold watorP—The one at Nikam does hold water, 
and not the other. 

Do you think that the people who came to your tank 
works ware in need of relief?—Yes, I think so. 

Were they agricultural labourers P—Yes, and small 
cultivators. 

Had they any property by selling whioh they could 
support themselves P—No, when they sold their cattle they 
had come to their last resource. 

Wore there any weavers among vour workers P—Scarcely 
any, but there was among tho labourers a weaving caste 
known as JPankat, who came from Raipur side, but theso 
people have forgotten their trade and have now become 
agricultural labourers. 

Any carpenters or other trade P—No, the village lohar 
wanted relief like others. Land is tho only resource 
for 96 per cent. 

You say in your note that tho only oritioism you can 
offer as regards Government operations is that they started 
relief late; you mean “ relief measures ” generally p—Yes. 

You soy you paid Famine Codo rate. What rates are 
those P—I paid B rates. 

How did vou task them P—I hod no task-work, I simply 
,got out of them as much work as I oould. 

You found that they worked very well?—Yes, my 
work oompares favourably with that of Government. 
I supervised tho works myself. If I found a man sick, lame 
or unable to work, I paid him his day's wage and sent him 
home for that day ; the others were not hindered. 

Was the takavi loan spent for the purposes for which it 

S as taken P—I think so; tho people aro very grateful to 
ovornment for those loans. 

Do you think that those people who got takavi 
jAyanoed and employod labour, paid proper rates P—I think 
so; they adhered to the conditions, which were, I think, 
46 by 7J feet for a rupee, that is about half the work 
done under ordinary circumstances. 

What is your idea about residence on works P Do 
you think it is reasonable P—I think tho objections of 
the people to resido on the works reasonable, but the lower 
classes or migratory peoplo don't object. 

Why do the others object P — They have perhaps 
a little garden, a hut, a couple of cows, and if tney aro 
made to reside on the works they fear that they will lose 
their little belongings. 

Can’t they arrange to leave them in oharge of some 
PRe P—Yes, but then that man will have to be maintained. 


You had oharge of a kitchen. Can you tell us 
what was the condition of the children when they came in P 
—Not very bad j nearly all the children belonged to the 
village. 

Were they fallen in condition P—No, their parents 
had been regularly on works. 

What did you feed them with P—Rice, dal and vegetable. 

Did you notice any sourvy P—No. 

Had you any difficulty in getting vegetable P—No. 

I gather from page 6 of your printed note that 
you are of opinion that “ gratuitous village relief ” is a most 
oostly form of help. What would you substitute P—My 
advioe and suggestions will be found nndcr " C". I am of 
opinion that cash distribution should be avoided, as it leads 
to peculation, extortion, and many other evils, and peoplo 
tell a lot of lies in order to get tho cash relief. 

Do you rcoommend the opening of forests. Do 
you think forest produce sufficient P—Yes, the forest 
should at suoh times be thrown open, although the aborig¬ 
ines arc the only class of people who will be able to take 
advantage of this concession. I do not think forest produoe 
alone sufficient to maintain the Baigas. It has to be supple¬ 
mented ; tho Baigas, although they are fully acquainted 
with all sorts of edible forest roots, etc., still suffered 
severely. 

You aro of opinion that kitchens should be started 
earlier P—Yes. 

Had they any repugnanoe to go to the kitchons P—Oh, no. 

(Mr. Boat)— You started relief works of your own P— ' 
Yes, 

When P—1st Novomber 1896. 

What was the scale of payment adopted by you P 
—I paid Codo rates of wages: ordinarily during the harvest 
timo they got about one kuru (or 3 to -1 seers of dw, 
gram for a day s work.) 

How much did you give the Baigas P—Half Code rates. 

What is the average pay of a labourer P—A farm 
servant gets 6 khandy of dhan for the whole year, a khandy 
being about 120 seers, or 240 lbs., and H4 in cash, and 
at times he gets clothes, but not regularly. I pay this 
wage myself, r J 

Wbat does a day-labourer get P—Two seers of dhan. 
People will work for lower wages in their own villages 
rather than go to other villages for a higher wage. Farm-' 
servants enjoy other privileges; their wives, relatives, 
and children are also employed on the farms. 

(President).—Ig the day-wage of a man and a woman the 
same r— A man gets a little more; 2 annas is the full rate 
of pay for a man. The malguzaxs do not pay them in "ft eh 
at all, * 
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(Mr, Bose ).—Did you notice any silver ornaments 
among those on your relief works ? —No. They have some 
pewter ornaments which have no market value. 

(Mr JTolderness ).—In your written evidence yon 
say: “ Public relief works generally took the form of 
tank construction.” Was there no other kind of work 
started ?— I was referring to tank-work undertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment. There was no other kind of relief work under¬ 
taken for the public generally. 

Do you know if people object to relief works P—No, not to 
the works, only they do object to “ residence on the works”. 

Do all classes object to residence ?—No, about 60 per 
cent, who are chiefly the Gonds and Baigas. 

Do the agricultural classes object P—I do not think so> 
the Marar, the Panka, and others have no objection. 

Do you think the works should be more numerous P— 
Yes, if it can be done, there should be a larger number 
of works opened. Takavi advances should be more freely 
given. 

Do yon think we should have more kitchens for the 
ohildren P—Yes. 

Will not that separate the children from their parents P 


—My written answer is with reference to gratuitous relief Eevd.Mr, J. 
in the villages and not with reference to the works. Lampurd. 

(Mr. Craddock ).—Is the forest produce sufficient —— 

to keep the Gonds and Baigas from starvation P—-Yes, in the 7th Mar, 
hot months it is just sufficient to keep them alive, but not 1898. 

afterwards. They died in large numbers as tbeir reduced 1 —~ 

constitution could not prolong .existence on the forest pro¬ 
ducts only. 

Did they not avail themselves of the relief works P — 

About 20 or SO whom I personally knew were induced to 
oome but not the others. Before I finish my evidence I 
would respectfully lay before this Commission the miser¬ 
able condition of the Baigas. Considerable numbers of 
these people preferred to die rather than come near the 
relief works. Even in their last stages of emaciation, and at 
death’s door they would not come forward j they have a vory 
strong disinclination to beg j so when forest produce failed 
them all they did was to lie down and die. It never occurs 
to the village officers, or even to the Inspectors that there 
are Baigas next door to them requiring help. All ignore 
them. All ordinary methods of inducing these people to 
take advantage of relief having failed, I respectfully urge 
that now Government should take this class of people in 
hand and do something for them. 


The Eight Rcvd. Bishop C. F. Pelvat, Roman Catholic Bishop of Nagpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

My experience with regard to the recent famine does not 
extend beyond a few thousand people we relieved here at 
Nagpur, at various railway stations and in outlying villages. 
We did not meddle with the people that were in Government 
Poor Asylums and relief camps, as we saw by personal 
inspection that all that could be done was dono with a devot¬ 
edness beyond all praise. 

1. Tho famine-strickon poople with whom we have been in 
contact can be classified under four heads:— 

(а) There were land proprietors who, owing to former 

debts, had been unable, after their scanty pro¬ 
visions wero exhausted, to get further loans of 
grain and money from native bankers. 

(б) Others bad been in the service of malguzars or well- 

to-do cultivators, and had been discharged on 
the falling of orops and the rise in the prices of 
staple food. 

(c) There wero the old andjnfirm who up to the famine 

time had been living on the charity of their 
relatives or of rich people. 

(d) Finally a considerable number were women and 

children who had been left destitute by the 
desertion or death of their husbands or fathers. 

, By all accounts there was no lack of grain in their respect¬ 
ive districts, but the price was enormously high. The poor 
received no more alms and the others had managed to live 
only a short period by tho sale of thoir implements, jewels 
and very clothes. All had been compelled by sheer destitu¬ 
tion and starvation to emigrate to other districts and to be¬ 
take themselves to railway stations and chief centres in the 
hope of finding the nocessaries of life. To this emigration, 
I believe, are due thousands of untimely deaths. Had 
Government seen its way to prevent this excessive rise in 
food pricos, many of those emigrants and vagrants could 
have held on in their respective villages, have been spared 
many trials, and have saved tbeir fife. The starting of 
cheap grain-shops at an early (Lite in the plaoes whore weekly 
markets are held would have done the needful. 

Relief-works surely have saved many hundred thousand 
lives. Yet those immense gatherings of men, women and 
children of all descriptions and castes are not without objec¬ 
tion and without danger to publio. health and morality. In 
my humble opinion well would it be if chiefly men and 
grown up boys were taken on with wages above the average 
to enable them to feed tbeir families, and if the camps were 
at such distances that the workers could spend a day every 
week or at least every fortnight in their own homes. I 
might also suggest that the reclaiming of waste lands would 
be a most useful relief work. Could not those lands be 
disposed of, when the famine is officially over, in behalf of 
ruined land proprietors, evicted tenants, discharged servants 
and orphan childrenP 


able boon to the old, the infirm, the sick, the destitute 
and unprotected women and children. However I believe it 
would have been an additional bloBsing if Government had 
made an appeal to the religious societies established in these 
Provinces for their management, under the supervision, of 
course, of the chief officers of the districts. This supervision 
would be a sufficient guarantee against all undue or objection¬ 
able religious interference. Religious societies in India live 
and work under the protection and often with the aid of 
Government. They value these benefits and would be most 
happy to give every help possiblo under such trying circum¬ 
stances as those of a widespread famine or plague. I speak, 
of course, only in the name of my own Society, but I feel 
convinced that all arc animated with the same feelings. 
These Asylums would likely have been moro popular, tho 
expenses to Government loss, and tho inmates attended with 
greater care and love. 

3. Finally, there is the question of orphans and abandoned 
children. The religious societies of these Provinces have 
taken charge of some thousands of them and have founded 
several orphanages. I am of opinion that Government by 
means of the Educational or Agricultural Department 
should keep a general control over these now institutions and 
should follow the same policy as in the case of grant-in-aid 
schools. I would even say that these new agricultural or 
technical orphanages have more claim upon the attention and 
aid of Government than ordinary schools and colleges. No 
income can be derived from them, and yet buildings are to 
be erected, implements to be procured, maintenance to bo 
provided for. They train children who otherwise wottld be 
a draining channel of large sums of Government money. 
The Catholic Mission of Nagpur has taken charge of about 
1,000 of famine children, relying indeed upon voluntary 
contributions from friends, but also upon Government help 
in money, lands and supervision. These ohildren aro being 
trained according to their original social condition, and are 
kept in the simple habits and customs of their respective 
castes, in order that they may be later on useful citizens of 
the State. In conclusion, I take the liberty of pointing 
out that the very best preventive remedy against the future 
havoc of the famine would be improvement in the ways of 
cultivation according to modern scientific approved methods. 

( President ).—How far does your jurisdiction extend P 
—The whole of the Central Provinces, the Santhals, 
the Borars, and the Aurangabad district j I also visit many 
stations on the railway lines which are not strictly within 
my territorial jurisdiction. 

Were any relief works started under your direction P— 
We had some 1,800 acres of waste land granted to us by 
the Chief Commissioner. We started building huts for the 
people from Balaghat and other distressed places who came 
to- us, and employed them on field work and in grinding corn. 
The people seemed very happy with us, and those that left ns 
after the famine are coming back to us. 


Bishop C. F. 
Pelvat. 

7th Mar. 
1898. 


( 


2. The temporary Asylums erected at the principal 
centres of the affected districts have proved an unspeak. 


Do you think Government could have stopped the 
rise of the price of grain P—Yes, to a certain extent. 


C. P. 


o 
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Bithop C. F 
Palvat. 

7th Mar > 
1998. 


Mr. E. 
Fenny. 

7th Mar. 
1898. 


• Most of those who did not go to the relief works had pur¬ 
chased stocks of grain months before. 

Do yon think Government could have stopped tho 
rise in the price of grain by importing grain?—Yes, or 
by allowing the people to migrate freely to other provinces. 
This migration would have kept the prices of grain low. 
Even mortality would have been less. 

Did many cases of death come under your observation P. 
—I did not personally see any case of death from star¬ 
vation, but I tiavo seen many emaciated people. Our nuns 
saw some deaths due to starvation, and I think the last casts 
that, came to their notice was that of a widow and three 
children dying under a tree from starvation. 

In paragraph 2 of your written evidence, you speak of 
“ temporary asylums ”. What were they?—Poor-houses. 

Were the poor-houses opened by Government unpopu¬ 
lar?—Yes, I heard so. The people thought that they 
were confined in them and were anxious to get out. Tho 
people in charge had no sympathy, and T think there was 
some caste feeling. I visited a Native State and reported 
the state of affairs to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Commissioner at once gave instructions to have the people 
properly f<d and clothed. These poor-houses were in 
charge of Mahomodans and so the Hindus Would not 
go into them. The scene in the Native State was very ugly. 
The poor-houses in charge of the Deputy Commissioners 
were better managed. 

Do you think the religious societies would have under¬ 
taken this work?—Yes. In Nagpur we have some three 
different religious societies. I am sure they would also have 
come forward, but speaking for myself we could have 
devoted 20 or 25 of our missionaries to take charge of such 
works. Precautions should, however, be taken not to injure 
their caste feelings. People of their own castes should be 
selected to cook for them. 

(Mr. Holderness ).—Would the societies have estab¬ 
lished poor-houses at their own expense?—I can't say; 
they would have contributed ; they have largely contributed 
now. 

Do yon think your poor-houses would have been better 
managed P—I think so. 

Who sent the orphans to you?—We collected them, 
some at Balaghat, and the ethers from other places. 
They arc still coming in. In two or three coses the parents 


came and claimed the temporary orphans. We returned 
them to their parents and also paid them their railway fare, 
but they have all come back. 

You say the Nagpur Catholic Mission has taken 
charge of some 1,000 children. Have yon still got them ?-— 
Yes; about 76 bolted, but the others are still with ns. 

You are bringing them up as agriculturists P—Yes, 
mostly as agriculturists, but we nre training them as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and other similar trades. 

Where is this orphanageP—At Tbana, a village 8 
miles from Nagpur. Wo want to make this village a small 
settlement of these boys, get them married and settle them 
as they grow up. 

(Mr. Bone .)—How many of these orphans have yon 
now?—Eight hundred with a small variation of 10 or 15. 

Are you expecting some more?—Yes, some from Jubbul- 
pore. 

Did you get any grant?—Yes, two rupees for each hoy. 

Didn't your nuns and priests collect these children all 
over the Province?—Yea, they collected plenty of children. 
When 1 was at Nandgaon, some 50 children came to me and 
begged mo to take them at once with me. We had to refuse 
many who were able-bodied and lit to earn for themselves. 

When did you commence relief operations?—September 
1806, at Jubbulpore. 

Do you think that the distress was great?—Yea, 
especially at Jubbulpore, where tho poor-houses were 
crowded. 

Did you see many relief works?—Yes. At Nandgaon 

I saw ns many as 10,000 people on the works. 

What was their condition?— The children half- raked, 
sleeping in the fields—a condition very dangerous to 
morality. Many of these people came from Piparia and 
Pachmari. I spoke to Mr. Fitzpatrick about the condition 
of these people. 1 also think they suffered much in break¬ 
ing stones. 

Do you think they were well looked after?— Being 
Government works I dill not inquire into that. 

Have you any poor-houses now at Nagpur?—Yes, we 
have one in tho city; tho nuns manage it. 

Do you think the caste prejudices of the people prevent 
them from coming to it?—No : in fact wo have more appli¬ 
cants for admission than we can afford to take. 


Mr. E. Pennt, Executive Engineer, Nagpur, called in and examined. 


I pnt In written answers to the Commission's questions. 

*4G.—I was appointed Superintendent of Works in con¬ 
nection with Famine-relief operations in November 1696, 
and continued in tho post until tho end of January 1398. 

My circle included at first ten Civil Districts and the 
Eitsnt of ehsras and op. Chhattisgarh btates; of these 
portuoitienof jrsiumg prac- diet riots, five were under the 
tioal experieuco. Nagpur Commissioner, four under 

the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh, and one each under the 
Commissioners of Jubbulpore and Nerbudda. 

The latter arrangement was found inconvenient and only 
continued till Msv 1897, after which month my circle was 
confined to the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Civil Divisions. 

In the accompanying Statement A, I have tabulated 
the districts, and given some information regarding tho 
Humber of relief charges opened in each, together with a 
few figures illustrating the maximum number of persons 
Oil tho works, and the number of day-units relieved. Omit¬ 
ting the districts of Seoni and Chhindwara, which were only 
in my charge for a short time, there were 66 “ charges ” in 
8 districts, no relief works being opened in Chanda: tho 
highest weekly average on the works in any one month 
was 78,426 in the l'aipur District in May 1897, and the 
total number of day-units relieved during the whole period 
was 41*11 million. 

On the index mapat attached to this statement all the 
roads on which famine-relief labourers wore employed nro 
marked, and also the position of each “ charge " which was 
opened under tho I’ublic Works Department superintend¬ 
ence. 

Statement B gives the names and the lengths of the differ¬ 
ent roads, and the total number of miles on each road on 
which famine labour was employed. From this it will be 


seen that operations were conducted over a total length of 
685 miles. 

89.—With regard to the measures of State relief nsed 
in my circle, there were three separate systems which were 
at different times resorted to, and to theso I will now 
briefly refer:— 

(I) P>elief-works were generally taken over by the Pivblh 
„ , . „ , Works Department early is 

January under the ruW and 
orders contained in Central Prov¬ 
inces G. O. No. C-498 of 20th December 1896, whioh 
approximated very closely to the system contemplated, ia th* 
Central Provinces Famine Code. 

In this system, according to tho Codo, the relief-workers 
Task. work. are first separated into classes, a 

task^or fixed amount of work is 
set, Bnd ervery worker who performs the task appointed for 
his class, receives the full wages of his class. Short work 
entails short payment, but the minimum wage most never 
be allowed to fall below that fixed under the Code (vide 
Central Provinces Code, paragraph 51). 


(II) The task-work system was in full force up to the 
Piece. work. beginning of the rains m June, 

when effect began to be given gra- 
dually to tbe piece-work system in conjunction with it, at 
contained in the instructions conveyed in G. 0. No. 306-9871 
of 15th May 1897, and Circular No. 885-3822, dated tht 
28th May 1897. 

In this system, of which the principle was that a fixed 
rate was to be given fox work done and no more paid than 
the work done justified, contractors wero to be employed 
who would take work at piece-work rate*. A fixed proportion 
of the rates were to be paid to the workers, and the rates 


* The numbers refer to tbe questions drawn up by tho Commission. 

+ Nrvf, rftnrndiirfirt. 
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were to be adjusted so as to enable an able-bodied labourer 
to support his own dependents, at the same time the rates 
were to vary with the price of the grain. 

The reasons given for the introduction of this system 
were (i) that task-work charges had in many places become 
so overcrowded, that a fair task could no longer be obtained, 
(K) that the general condition of the workers had greatly 
improved, and a large proportion were quite capable of doing 
a full task, (iii) that lees supervising agency was required, 
and there would be fewer openings for the mis-appropriation 
of funds, (iv) that some more effective test was necessary 
than that imposed by task-work to induce people to return 
to their homes and ordinary field operations at the beginning 
of the monsoon season. 

This system was largely introduced, and it only differed 
from ordinary contract in that the piece-worker was to pay 
his labourers a definite proportion of the total rate allowed, 
retaining for himself a certain fixed percentage. 

In some districts it was arranged that piece-work, charges 
should alternate with task-work, and in others that it should 
form part of the same “ chargo but whichever method 
was adopted, a task-work charge was always close at hand 
for the inefficient labour. 

(Ill) Later on, in August, a system of “ payments-by- 
P»ymmit.bj-K»ults. results” was advocated, under 

Public Works Circular No. which no contractors were to bo 
879—6701, dated 7th August employed, wages were m no caso 
1807- to exceed the D class rate, and for 

short task only such work as was actually done would be 
paid for. No allowance was to be made for dependents, who 
were to be treated separately, and payments were to be made 
at the end of every three days. Every work was to have a 
task-work annexe, and the principle to he enforced was that 
able-bodied labour was not to be paid except by results, 
whilst inefficient labour must be paid enough to enable it to 
live. 

The system was intended to meet a situation at that par¬ 
ticular period, when a considerable number of able-bodied 
labourers had returned to their villages, and left a larger 
proportion of inefficient peoplo on the works than was con¬ 
templated when the former piece-work rules were introduced. 

The new rules were not to bo brought into force on any 
work without the consent of the Commissioner, nor were 
piece-work charges already organized to be changed. 

The Chliattisgarh Division was scarcely affected in any 
way by these rules, as only on one small work alone, at 
Raipur did the Commissioner consider them to be suitable 
for trial. 

In the Bhandara District a good trial was given to. the 
system, as both the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner 
were in favour of introducing it there, and the only other 
district in which it came into operation was to a very small 
extent in Balaghat. 

Tho remaining measure of 
Kitchens. relief in use during the famine 

was tho opening of kitchens. 

From almost tho commencement every large work had a 
kitchen attached, but these were reserved exclusively for 
children and dependents connected with the workers. In 
July it was directed that they should be thrown open to all 
applicants obviously in need of food and to emaciated 
children in the neighbourhood whother connected with the 
workers or not, and this was what was then done up to the 
time the works were closed. 

41 .—Of these measures, the “ task-work ” was authorized 

, „ „ . by the Code, but not quite in the 

Departures from the Code. f wa9 adoptpd . The .. pioc8 . 

work ” was directly opposed to paragraph 49 of the Code, 
where it is stated that no famine-relief work shall bo 
done on contract. The “payment-by-results” was an 
unauthorized modification of the task-work system of 
which the Code makes no mention. 

The kitchens were contemplated by the Code, but it is not 
quite clear if they were intended to be attached to the relief- 
charges, or to be merely a form of village relief. 

43—The departures on the task-work system from 
the provisions made in tho Central Provinces Code were 
mainly two-fold. In tho first place the classification laid 
down in paragraph 62 was changed, in the place of four 
classes the great mass of workers were divided into 
two only, B and D. Class A was a special one reserved. for 
mates, 'conservancy peons and others having some little 
authority, and class C was altogether omitted; secondly, 
although the “ gang was taken as the ‘ unit ’ ”, as authorized 


in paragraph 69 of the Code, this necessitated a departure 
from the principle laid down in paragraph 57 in the event 
of the task as a whole not being done, because it wag im¬ 
possible to distinguish between those who had, and those who 
had not, done their individual task. 

The reasons for the departure as regards classification, are 
fully explained in G. 0. No. C-498, Chapter III, para¬ 
graph 13 and need not be repeated here ; the reasons for the 
mtrodnetion of “ piece-work ” and “ payment-by-results ” 
have already been given in describing those measures. 

Another departure from the Code was the appointment of 
other than Revenue or Public Works officials as officers-in- 
charge (vide Code, paragraph 60). The intention clearly 
was that all such were to be Government servants with a 
reputation at stake and a pension to lose. As a matter of 
fact the appointment of permanent officials was not always 
possible, and many low-paid subordinates were temporarily 
promoted to the pay and rank of Naib-Tashildar, and placed 
as Officer-in-charge in a position of great responsibility and 
trust involving the handling of many hundreds of rupees 
daily. 

Again in the Central Provinces Code, paragraph 60, 
it was ruled that the Officers-in-charge should adjust the 
rates of wages on their charges. This power was taken out 
of their hands, and, a reference had to be made to the Com¬ 
missioner before any change could be effected —(vide para¬ 
graph 31 of G. O. No. C-498). 

44.—As to the advantages and disadvantages of each 

The advantages and dlead- system,(a) first, with regard to the 
vantages of each ejetem— relief of distress and saving of 
Task-work. human life,(6) and secondly, with 
regard to economy. (1) A task-work charge with a kitchen 
attached, on which employment is offered to all and on 
which each person is bound to receive a minimum wage 
for a nominal task done, is without doubt an efficient 
and attractive form of relief, as evidenced by the overcrowded 
charges in nearly every district in which relief-works were 
opened on this system. 

For the relief of weakly and inefficient labour it is emi¬ 
nently suitable and efficacious, and if confined to this class 
of relief-workers, it iH probably as. economical as any systom 
that can be devisod which has for its main object the saving 
of human life without granting absolutely gratuitous relief. 

It is only when able-bodied labour capable of doing a fair 
day’s work is retained on such charges that all its disad¬ 
vantages become apparent. As all dependents are separately 
relieved, the sense of obligation of the workers towards them 
is weakened; as all can get a minimum wage, and the earn¬ 
ings of a family give a comfortable subsistence allowance, 
the tendency is to do as little as possible. 

The larger the charge, the more cumbersome become the 
daily accounts and the greater the opportunities for fraud. 

The cost of the outturn is larger in proportion to tho 
normal cost than on any other system owing to the impossi¬ 
bility of exacting an adequate task. 

The advantages of a piece-work system are that it pre¬ 
vents the able-bodied from bene- 
Pieoe-work, fiting by the leniency of the task¬ 

work test and calls upon them to prove their claim to State 
relief by submitting to the stricter test of payment-by-re- 
sults ; that it gives better results as regards outturn of work 
and does not tend to demoralize the people by tho receipt of 
wages in return for a nominal outturn. 

The disadvantages of piece-work only appear when injudi¬ 
ciously applied without the labourers having previously had 
some experience of work to which they may be unaccustomed. 
In this case tho condition of the peoplo would probably 
deteriorate if the work attracted them at all. 

46 and 46.—As regards any improvements of the 
measures used or any particular 

Suggested improvements combination of measures, I think 
of the method adopted. perhaps it would be safer that all 

rolief-works commence on the task-work system, and as the 
labourers acquire experience and strength that frequent 
drafts should be made to a piece-work annexd on which 
strict payment-by-results be enforced, whether a con¬ 
tractor be employed or not. To prevent professional stone- 
breakers or earth-workers from earning unduly high wages, 
the earnings on the piece-work should be strictly limited, and 
I would fix this limit at 25 per cent, above tho ordinary task. 

49 .— If wo consider the degree of success which has 
attended tho measures adopted 
Jdilg\h”VeLm4r S 8t ' solely from the point of view of 
the number of units relieved, 
there would be nothing but cause for congratulation, but 
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from the point of economy, the application for 0 months 
of the hard-and-fast Code system of task-work was, in my 
opinion, disastrous, and this was considerably aggravated by 
the necessity for employing all applicants for work and by 
the practice which at first obtained of giving a money-dole 
to dependants. 

The people quickly realized that the D wage which they 
were all entitled to was in the case of families a comfortable 
allowance, and when this was supplemented by a _ money- 
dole to dependents, the works proved so attractive that 
charges could not bo opened fast enough, and many which 
were suppos.d to be limited to 6,000 contained for weeks 
together as many again to the utter dis-organization of 
the staff and all discipline. This overcrowding lad to many 
abuses, much peculation and waste of money, and the evil 
would have tended to increase rather than diminish, but for 
the late but timely introduction of the piece-work system. 

The only Regret is that it was introduced so late in the 
season as to render a fair trial almost an impossibility. The 
change was cffoctcd during the monsoon season when super¬ 
vision was extremely difficult and inspection, which was maro 
of a necessity at this period than any other, could only be 
carried out by hurried visits and under the moat trying cir¬ 
cumstances. The introduction of this system combined with 
the demand for field labour tended to the gradual reduc¬ 
tion of numbers on the works, and in very few cases indeed 
was thore any increase beyond the maximum figures reached 
in May and Juno. 

The extent to which works of public utility may be avail¬ 
able as relief-works. 

60 and 61.—I have already given a statement showing 

Number ol “ charges ” the number of charges under the 
opened, aud works on which Public Works Department in my 
ployed. UbOUrerS Wet0 em " 0, ' rc ^ e when attendance on the 
relief-works was at a maximum, 
and also a list of the roads and the mileage on which they 
were employed— {vide Statements A and B). 

The whole work was practically that of roads. In the 
Baihar Tahsil of Balaghat somo few tanks were constructed, 
and two or three were taken up in Raipur. 

For an “ unmetalled ” road on which the work would con¬ 
sist of banking alone, and assuming it to bo an ordinary plain 
road with an average bank of two feet, the number of day 
units that could be profitably employed per mile would bo 9,000 
—{vide calculations attached). 

62.—Fora “ motallod ” road which includes earth-work, 
moorum soling and collection of 

5 t let ot metal for two 4Hnch coats and 

v ' which should suffice for five years 

nearly, I calculate that the number of day-units would 
amount to 30,000. This is exclusive of work on metal con¬ 
solidation, which is not a suitable one for relief-workers with¬ 
out the aid of rollers. 

If relief-workers were employed on earthwork alone, I con¬ 
sider that four chains should be allowed for each gang of 90, 
unless the bank is over threo feet in height and that tho least 
space that should be given to any one gang is three chains at 
four chains to the gang. Employment could be found for 1,200 
people per mile, and if nothing else was in progress a charge 
of 6,000 would extend over about five miles, which is in my 
opinion the limit over which a charge should reach. 

With moornrn collection and carriago in progress and 
metal-breaking, the whole 6,000 of any one charge could bo 
concentrated in a mile, 

68 and 64. —Of the roads which have boon taken up as 
famine-works very few indeed 
have been completed, and a very 
good idea of what remains to be 
done can be gathered from tho Index maps* attached to 
this note. On those few roads where the construction has 
been carried through, the surface will certainly rapidly fall 
into dis-repair unless funds are forthcoming for maintenance, 
as there is nothing that requires more constant care and 
attention than a newly metalled road surface. 

The whole of the roads taken up would certainly be of per¬ 
manent service to the commu¬ 
nity if funds can be found for 
, , , , their upkeep, but I fear that it 

is quite impossible from Local or Provincial resources to main- 
tain more than a few of the most important, and even if the 
portions constructed wero maintained, there is still ample 
room for further relief-works on their extension, and any 
number of new roads which would be of permanent utility 


Metal collection. 


permanent utility of the 
works umler;akon. 


New roads that could be 
undertaken. 


could be proposed in all districts, as the want of communica¬ 
tions is certainly one of the most pressing needs in the Prov¬ 
inces. 

66 and 66.—On no road has more metal been collected 
than would suffice for two 4j-inch 
coats, and if tho roads wero under 
maintenance, this wonld not be in excess of the require¬ 
ments for five years, and would scarcely suffice for that 
period on lines carrying heavy traffic. 

As to the value of metal collection as a means of employ¬ 
ment of relief labour, I am of the opinion that thero is none 
better. On existing roads any quantity of material is 
always oertain of being utilized i sooner or later, and as the 
collection forms the greater part of the expense of the 
upkeep, and the material in no way deteriorates by being 
kept, it is one of tho most advantageous means that can be-' 
devised for benefiting tho State as well as relieving distress. 

It has other advantages—a metal-breaking camp is con¬ 
centrated, and is the easiest of all forms of labour to super¬ 
vise and to deal with, whilst inefficient labour can by a 
few weeks’ practice easily acquire the knack required for a 
fair outturn. 

67,59 and 60.—Village tankB are not, in my opinion a form 
vmuca tankB of relief-work which should be 

B ‘ undertaken by the Public Works 

Department, except in conjunction with a road work. It 
would be preferable to leave such small works to be 
arranged for through the malguzar. The works must of 
necessity be small ones, usually not more than 600 people 
could be profitably employed without undue crowding of 
the space. They wonld be scattered, generally some miles 
apart, and would need an officer-in-eharge and a profes¬ 
sional establishment at each place. They are usoless for 
irrigation purposes unless proper masonry outlets can he 
constructed, and this is not a suitable work for unskilled 
labour. Finally, being situated close to the village, they 
attract labour which is not in pressing need of State relief. 

Some nine tanks were undertaken in Balaghat, they were 
long distances apart, all are useless until the masonry outlets 
can be constructed as they are intended for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. The four constructed in Raipur were for tho use of 
the villagers and their cattle. 

Such petty village tanks may in ordinary years be of 
some advantage to the villages at which they are construc¬ 
ted, but they could in no way he regarded as a protection 
against famine, because being of comparatively small depth 
and area, tho same causes which bring about a famine would 
tend to dry them up, moreover they are mostly used for 
irrigation purposes, the water is run oil each season, and 
they are dependent on each monsoon for being replenished : 
if the monsoon fails they aro useless. 

As to large and small works and the distance test. 

71.—I believe that the great majority of workers were 
drawn from a radius of five or six 
wcMkeracnrao” " hicl1 rehCf " miles, and only those whose 
villages were quite close returned 
home at night. But every camp contained some 
wanderers from afar and a small proportion of those who 
came from a distance of about ten miles. Beyond this 1 do 
not think the charges attracted labour without spooial induce¬ 
ments, but I understand that in one camp in Wurdha people 
under special measures were induced by the Talisildar to 
come a distance up to 25 miles from the uplands west of 
Kotoli to the works on Arvi-Ashti Road. 

73.—In the event of there being any large public works 

_ ,, , , available on which there was a 

Drafting over loiiff distances. strong demand for l abouVi 1 

should not hesitate to recommend convoying labourers 
long distances in preference to employing them on smaller 
works near their homes, but this course would doubtless 
add to the difficulty in disposing of them at the close of 
the works, and they would have to be drafted back again 
in the same way. 

74 and 75.—As regards rcsidonco on the works, the 

Residence on the works. ™ mb £ r ?, who advantage of 

the shelter erected varied a good 
deal, and it depended to a great extent on the proximity of 
the villages to the camp, but I think on the whole that 
residence on the works was the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion. Residence was never made a condition of relief, and 
people were always free to return to their villages at night 
if they preferred to do so. 

76 and 77-—I do not think it would practically be 
possible to make residence on the works obligatory if the 
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tomes of the workers were in ea9y reach. At the same time 
there is no doubt that as relief-works move forward, people 
of the nearest villago flock to the works and leave them 
as soon as the distance is beyond an easy walk, thereby 
showing that they are quite willing to pick up a few pice on 
easy terms without being really in any great need. 

Residence on the work is in no way distasteful to the 
workers. The shelter was always freely resorted to, but on 
many roads people preferred to camp out in the dry season 
apposite where they were working, when tho country was 
open, to walking back a few miles to the head-quarters. 

79.—There was no direct distance test imposed on the 
workers anywhere, but anyone who arrived after tho 
muharrir haa taken the register, was not admitted for that 
day to the gang, and this was generally found _ quito 
sufficient to ensure fair punctuality on those who did not 
remain in camp. 

Task-work. 

I have already dealt with some features of this and 
other matters in a Note on Mr. Higham’s . Report which 
was written before I was aware of tho requirements of tho 
Famine Commission, and as I shall have occasion to refer to 
this, I attach it as an Appendix to this Note. 

94 to 98.—I consider the most convenient class! lical ion 

would be three classes for adult 
Clasifh-iitiou. , 

workers— 

Class I (special) 

„ II and 
„ HI 

and in these classes I would put men and women alike with¬ 
out any distinction on earthwork. The diggers alone would 
be Class II, but on metal-breaking all thoso capable of doing 
the B task would bo in this class irrespective of sex. 

Children above 12 I would place in Class III, and have 
one class only on tho works of from 7 to 12. 

The wages should be as at present laid down in the Code, 

vis., the money equivalent of a 
W»f?es. certain number of chittaks of grain 

(Code, paragraph 84), and I see no object in the alternative 
Bystem showing tho.oomponent parts of a day's ration, because 
payment is never made to workers in this form and the con¬ 
nection is not at all clear. 

99 and 100.—It is absolutely necessary in order to 

maintain some hold over the 
Fl “ 60, workers who aro generally quite 

contented with the lowest wage, that powers of fining be 
in the hands of the Officers-in-eharge. 

The frequency of tho fines for the same gang might bo 
limited to three times a week, but it must be prompt to bo 
effectual and not subject to a reference to some one who may 
be at tho other end of the district. 

Under the present regulations no fines were practicable 
(Chief Engineer’s Circular No. 70-715, dated the 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1897) unless the instructions were ignored. When 
fines are inflicted, I think they should be on the whole gang, 
and not on a part only, but I exempt the children in all 
cases. I also think that fines should be a fixed sum, say 2 
pice for Class II and 1 pice for Class III; this is moro 
easily understood by the workers than varying sums depend¬ 
ing on the grain rate. 

100 to 103. —Tho great majority of workers on earth¬ 
work were on D wage throughout tho famino and tlu-ir 
condition on the works certainly improved. 

In the interest of the stall as well as the labourers, 
there must bo one rest day in 
Day of rest. seven, but Sunday should not be 

specified. The rest day is generally fixed by the nearest 
weekly bazar, and this is what was practically adopted on all 
works. 

I would advocate an extra wage being earned during tho 
six to make up for this rest day. I would let them have it 
on easy terms, but in no case give it without some return. 
Tho conditions must be simple and easily understood, and 
any such elaborate ones as those proposed by Mr. Iligham 
would not be workable, 

104 to 107-—I consider the “ carrier-unit ” of 10,000 for 
... a famine labourer may be 

*' M * accepted as a standard and as an 

ideal which under favourable circumstances may possibly 
be worked to, but practically 1 do not think on ordinary 
earthwork it would be possible to enforce the task, sis 
tho number of carriers for which employment has to be 


found is usually much larger than that given by the for¬ 
mula. So far as I can Bee it would only he used m carrying 
moornm or metal from quarries to the roadsido when every 
carrier available is required. In this caso if a table of 
tasks and distances were previously prepared for the use of 
the staff and the number of carriers for each distance clearly 
sot before them, it might be possible to work to it, but it 
would be quite useless to expect the establishment to arrive 
at results if the formula alone were given them. 

108.—As regards the best unit for task work, I think 
.... . the gang of 90 members, which 

^ N» m her of pm<®. m one wa9 a( j opted! ^ somcwhat toQ CUIn . 

brouB for earthwork, and I would 
prefer it to be limited to 60 with proportions as nearly 
as possible of 20 men, 30 women and 10 children. 

Piece-work. 

84 to 93.—All are I think agreed that some system of 
piece-work is advisable for relief labourers, and tho only 
point under discussion is the particular system which shall 
bo adopted. In this matter one of the main points on which 
opinions differ considerably is whether ordinary contractors 
shall bo employed or not. 

6ne argument against the employment of contractors is 

Employment of costae- “ it; is 'Compatible with that 
torn. direct supervision and control on 

the part of the supervising officer, 
and that free communication between him and the labourers 
which are essential to secure tho effectiveness of relief 
another is that, the employment of contractors does not 
materially diminish the establishment necessary for the 
supervision of a charge, and that the work they would 
undertake could bo done just as well by the Officer-in-charge 
and his staff, whereby the profits accruing to the contractor 
would bo saved. 

As regards the first objection I can only say that it 
is not in acorn-dance with actual facts, and that in piece-work 
charges the labourers were not less under supervision and 
control than in the neighbouring task-work charges. The 
second objection appears at first sight to have more in it but 
is in reality as much a fallacy as tho first. Tho successful 
management of piece-workers is a speciality, and cannot be 
undertaken by any Officer-in-charge ; and even if he had a 
sufficiently numerous trained staff, he could not possibly 
give sufficient attention to the details, and attend at the 
same time to his multifarious duties in connection with the 
camp ; besides ho has no interest in getting work out of the 
labourers, and as complete detail measurements are generally 
an impossibility, to avoid disputes with the labourers lie 
assumes they have done sufficient to earn a living wage and 
pays them accordingly. To my mind the arguments in 
favour of employing contractors are greatly superior to those 
against the system. 

Tho crying want in all our camps was a sufficiency of a 
trained professional staff. Now in every Public Works 
Division there are numerous roliablo contractors with a 
trained staff of assistants and mates well accustomed to the 
management of work people—expert at setting out work, 
and whose very living depends upon the degree of confidence 
they inspire by prompt and regular- payments to their 
employes. These are the very men we are in want of, and 
who are ruled out because they claim a profit on their out¬ 
lay. All the reliable contractors are well known to the 
Divisional staff, and if a careful selection is made, I am of 
the opinion that the percentage paid for profit is well earned 
in return for tho professional assistance afforded and the 
infinitely better outturn and quality of work obtained. 

These men are accustomed to work to a specification, they 
know exactly the requirement and what will and what will 
not be accepted, and as Executive Engineers have a complete 
hold over them they can be made to redo bad work. Where- 
ever piece-work has been a failure, it has been where Officers- 
in-chargo have put in some nomineo of their own, and I 
know of no caso in which it has been otherwise than a 
success, where a careful selection of well-known contractors 
have been made. On the above grounds I strongly advocato 
the employment of contractors on relief-works. 

As to tho exact terms on which contractors should be 

TormR on which contac* allowed to Work, I would allow 
torn should bo allowed to them in all cases a fixed percentage 
wnrk ' _ on the rate and lay down the 

exact proportion they had to pay their labourers for work 
done. 

On road work I would avoid all pit measurements, as 
there is nothing so difficult to get at as the exact quantity 
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taken out of an half-excavated pit, and the calculations and 
deductions of previous measurements aro laborious and 
practically almost an impossibility with so limited a staff as 
is generally available. In all cases pay on section measure¬ 
ments with an allowance for settlement and bulk. I would 
insist upon contractors paying their labourers twice a week 
and in the presence of the Officer-in-charge. Contractors 
almost invariably work on the family system and arrange 
with the headman to oxcavato a certain quantity for a 
certain sum. This should be the basis, and before any piece¬ 
work is commenced, a regular table of rates must be drawn 
up in which the variations in accordance with the price of 
grain is clearlv shown j the rate per 100 c. ft. of all work 
undertaken should be entered in two columns—the amount 
duo to the workers per 100 c. ft. and iho amount at the 
percentage agreed upon duo to the contractor. 

There should be no minimum, and the rates payable to 
the labourers should be fixed with reference to a fair task, 
plus an allowance for inexperience, oondition, and the price 
of grain. 

To prevent professional diggers from taking an undue 
advantage of the relief-works, I would fix a maximum 
beyond which no extra payment would be made. 


Relations of Civil and Pullic Works Officers in connec¬ 
tion with the management of relief works. 

114 to 128. —The procedure adopted in these 

Sole authority over the Provinces is accurately described 
•taff to be vested In Public in paragraph 14 of Mr. 
Works Department, Higham’s Report on the Central 

Provinces famine works, and it has worked on the whole 
very satisfactorily. But it must be clearly laid down that 
every official on the works is subordinate to the Sub-divi¬ 
sional Officer and Executive Engineer. There was on this 
account occasional friction With tho Medical Department, 
some Civil Surgeons claiming that the Hospital Assistants 
were absolutely under their control for transfer and duties, 
whereas the postings should be entirely in the hands of the 
Public Works Department; and Civil Surgeons, as Inspect¬ 
ing Officers, should be empowered only to issue orders on 
medical and sanitary matters. 

Inspecting officers included Tahsildars, but I am of tho 
opinion that no official under the 

inspecting officer. ^ ^ ^ Eltoa . AwL|t|Ult Com . 

missioner should bo allowed to inspect works. I cannot 
recall any useful criticisms made by Tahsildars, and ocea* 
sionally their inspections were resented by the Oificers-in* 
charge and considerable friction engendered thereby. 

I have already said that tho Officer-in-charge 
Offlcor-in-oharee. ^ld be drawn from a higher 
“ 8 class. He must be the head of the 

Camp, and Public Works Department subordinates cannot 
be altogether independent of him. If he draws less pay and 
allowances than the latter, he cannot command the respect 
and obedience necessary for good discipline in tho Camp. 

Every matter connected with the Camp should be under 
the control of the Public Works Department, and the 
Officcr-in-eharge must be the responsible official on that 
8pot. 

Disorders in camps were extremely rare, and such as there 
, were, were caused by the minor 

og s eria power. officials, and not by the labourers. 
I see no necessity to vest any one with magisterial powers. 
It would probably be abused. 

Other details gf management. 

124 and 125 —The unit of payment should be the pice, 
and on task-work payments should be made daily. 

I have already indicated'the method of payment I would 

Payments on task-work. "mend, but experience has 
shown that the muharnrs em¬ 
ployed in the late famine are a most unreliable class, and 
that an enormous amount of peculation was systematically 
carried out by them. Payments were made through them 
only because no other establishment was available. It would 
be preferable in my opinion to havo independent well-paid 
cashiers, whose sole duty would bo to make payments and 
let no cash at all go through tho gang muharrir’s hands. 

A charge should be strictly limited to 6,000 which 

limiting number in each is as many as one Officer-in-chargo 
eharge. can manage, but it is quite useless 

making a regulation of this Bort if at the same time it is 


held that every applicant for work is to be admitted irre¬ 
spective of his or her oondition. 

This understanding forcibly impressed on all Officeis-in- 
charge caused more confusion, waste and general demoraliza¬ 
tion than any measure I know of. 

Single charges from this cause alone when situated in 
places where populous villages abounded ran up to 8,9,10 and 
12,000 to the utter subversion of all organization, and new 
charges opened on the task-work syBtem to meet the rush in 
turn became overcrowded. Had a strict system of medical 
examination and of payments-by-regnlts been in force in 
conjunction with tho task-work, no such overcrowding would 
have occurred. 

Except in metal-breaking camps, whore the work was 

t. concentrated and under control. 

Enaction of a task. may be ^ ^ 

exaction of any adequate task was a pure farce, and that 
generally the figures entered in the gang register of the 
task done bore no relation whatever to actual facts. The 
mere measurements alone became with our limited staff a 
physical impossibility, and as thero will even in the best 
regulated campB always be a certain amount of pressure, 
due consideration must always be given to the quickest way 
of setting out and measuring up work. I found it far 
preferable in earthwork to avoid all pit measurements and 
set out and measure the task in so many running feet of 
bank section. It was easily understood by the whole gang 
as the slake set up on tho ground was the measure of the 
day’s work and up to this tho earthwork had to come. It 
had the further groat advantage of employing more carriers, 
for each gang worked in a length of about four chains, and 
was divided into four or five digging parties with its com¬ 
plement of carriers who had to bring the earth some dis¬ 
tance instead of throwing it np opposite the pit where dig¬ 
ging was in progress. 

The establishment laid down in Central Provinces 

Establishment. G ‘ °- . No - p' 498 >. Was found 

quite insufficient m practice— 
one gang muharrir to each 600 poople was required, and 
not less than two work agents wore necessary for each 3,000 
people and four for a 6,000 charge. 

The Officers-in-charge were of the rank of Naib-Tahsildar, 
drawing B50 a month and 20 per cent, in addition for 
approved work, but I am of the opinion that for the respon¬ 
sible post of Officer-in-charge involving the handling of many 
thousands of rupees, a much better class of man should be 
procured, and I oonsider the pay offered as absurdly inade¬ 
quate. This should not be less than it 150, and liberal horse 
allowance should be given in addition. More use should if 
possible bo made of Commissioned and Non-commissioned 
Native Officers of the Indian army wherever easily available. 

As for Inspecting Officers I would recommend the free 
use of Staff Corps Offioers under the Executive Engineer; 
they did excellent work wherever employed, and I only wish 
I had had more of them. 

The only safeguard against fraud on task-work charges is 
constant supervision by European Officers, and money laid 
out in establishment of this sort is well repaid. 

Travelling Inspectors of Accounts I found very useful 
indeed, and they should always form part of the regular 
establishment. I am indebted to them to bringing to 
light many matters which would otherwise have escaped 
observation, as most Inspecting Officers from the Civil De¬ 
partment gavo little or no assistance on this head. 

As regards the accounts themselves I havo made my 
Accounts romarks and suggestions in a pre¬ 

vious note, to which I would invite 
reference, and I would only remark here that icefield 
accounts must be of the very simplest possible character. 

I have only to add that as small “ test" works will 
alwaj s be started by Civil Officers, 
instructions should be issued in 
of msuagomont of relief xublic Works Department 

works. in f u ll detail for their guidance. 

This is necessary in order that 
the procedure may be tho same in both cases and should 
the works later on be transferred to the hands of the Public 
Works Department there may be no break in the system or : 
confusion of any kind. 

_ The general instructions (C-498) as they stand are too 
diffuse on some points and omit many important details. 
Of these I would mention the necessity of— 

(i) A list of articles necessary to start an ordinary ! 
camp. !■ 
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(ii) A standard plan of the arrangements for the 

head-quarters, showing the best positions for the 
different sets of quarters and the sizes of each, 
also the best type of shelter-sheds for labourers. 

(iii) A standard section of a road showing the widths 

of roadway berms and side pits, with a plan 
showing the best sizes for side-pits and their 
distances apart. 

(iv) A set of instructions showing the best and simplest 

way to set out and measure up tasks of earth¬ 
work, metaljfjreaking, etc., also of making pay¬ 
ments both on task and piece-work. 

(v) A full sample set of the field accounts required for 

task and piece-work fully entered up in every 


particular as a guide, and not merely a blank set 
of forms. 

(vi) A Ready Reckoner ot wage list, and a table of task 
and rates for all sorts of piece-work, showing the 
variation in the rato as the price of grain rises, 
and the exact sum per hundred cubic feet pay¬ 
able to the labourer and the contractor in the 
case of each class. 

(viil A set oi conditions showing exactly the terms on 
which piece-workers may be employed. 

(v-iii) A plain and Bimple set of kitchen rules with sample 
forms all filled in as a guide, and with these a 
standard plan of the best arrangement for the 
kitchen-sheds and feeding oompound. 
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STATEMENT B. 

Roads on which Famine Relief Workers have been employed in 

Index Plan). 


the Nagpur Civil Division (vide 


No. 

District. 

Nmae of Boad, 

Total 

mileage. 

Miles on 
which Belief 
Workers were 
employed. 

Remarks. 




Nagpur Civil Division. 





1 

Nagpur 

• 

Civil Station Hoads 

• 

16 

16 

Eepairs. 

2 

Do. 


Telingkheri-Ambftjhcri . 

• 

3 

3 

Construction. 

8 

Do. 


Nagpur-Umrer 

• 

27 

15 

Metalling. 

4 

Do. 

• 

Umrer-Bhewapur . 

• 

15 

6 

Do. 

G 

Do. 


Nagpur-Kalmeshwar 


13 

9 

Bepairs. 

6 

Do. 

* • 

Kalmeshwar-Katol . 

* 

23 

10 

Metalling, 

7 

Do. 

. 

Eastern Boad • 

• 

SI 

4 

Bepairs. 

8 

Do. 

• • 

Great Northern Bond 

• 

46 

24 

Do. 




Mansar-Baintek • 

• 

4 

4 

Do. 




(I) Total 

* 

178 

91 


9 

Wardlia 

• * 

Wardha-Pownar 

• 

5 

2 

Metalling. 

10 

Do. 

• • 

Arvi-Ashti . 

• 

15 

15 

Construction. 




(11) Total 

• 

23 

17 


11 

Bhandara 

• • 

Tumsar-Bampailli. 

• 

30 

30 

Metalling. 

12 

Do. 

• * 

Amgaon-Satgaon . 

■ 

10 

8 

Construction. 

13 

Do. 

• « 

Gondia-Arjuni 

• 

28 

28 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

• • 

Gondia-Balaghat . , 

* 

12 

13 

Eepairs. 

15 

Do. 

• • 

Bhandara Kailway Station 

• 

7 

7 

Do. 

16 

Do. 

» * 

Bhandara Station Boads 

• 

14 

14 

Do. 




(III) Total 

• 

101 

99 


17 

Balaghat 

» • 

Balaghat-Baihar . 

. 

42 

24 

Construction. 

18 

Do. 

• • 

Lamtha-Baihar 

• 

32 

1 

Eepairs. 

19 

Do. 

• a 

Balaghat-Gondia . 


15 

15 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

a • 

Amgaon-Langi 

• 

16 

16 

Construction, 3 miles in Bhandara. 

21 

Do. 

• « 

Langi-Balaghat . 

• 

32 

22 

' Do. 

22 

Do. 

• 4 

Lalbarra-Bampailei 

• 

20 

20 

Do. 




Waraseoni-Katan gi 

• 

21 

12 

Do. 




(IY) Total 

i 

178 

110 
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Nagpur District * . * . . 

178 

91 

— 

Wardha do.. 

20 

17 


Bhandara do. ..... 

101 

99 


Balaghat do.. 

178 

110 


Chanda do. ..... 


... 


Total 

477 

327 



Not*,—S ome Tank construction was also undertaken in Balaghat (Baihar Sahsil), 0 in number. 
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Roads on which Famine Relief Workers hare been employed in the Chhattisgarh Civil Division — (vide m 

Index Plan) —.(conoid.) 1898, 


No. District. 


Name oe Eoad. 


Miles on 

Total which Relief 

mileage. Workers were 

employed. 


EEMABK8. 


1 Raipur 

2 Do. 

3 Do. 


5 Do. 

6 Do. 

7 Do. 

8 Do. 

9 Do. 

10 Do. 

11 Do. 

12 Do. 


13 Do. 

14 Do. 
Do. 


Chhattisgarh Civil Division. 

Tilda-Simga ■ • 9 

Simga-Kawardha Border 25 
Rajpur-Dhamtari Line (Raipur 
to Mana) . • 

Do. (Arung). 


Do. 

Kumhari-Patharia 
Drug-Balod . . 

Drug-Dharada 
Dhamda-Deokar < 
Deokar-Bemetara . 

Dhamda-Gandai . 
Gandai-Kawardha 
Bhatapara-Loan I 
Loan) • 

Loan to Border 
Baloda-Palari . 

Palari-Kharora 
Tilda-Sirpur Itoad 


(Karora). 


(Border 


Metalling. 

Construction. 


Renewal in first 6 milos, metal¬ 
ling the rest. 

Metalling. 

Construction. 

Do. 

Metalling. 

Construction, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Moorum soling. 

Metalling, 

Construction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bilaspur . . Bilaspur-Mungeli (Kathakoni 

to Mungoli) ■ • 

Do. • . . Bilaspur-Masturi . « . 

Do. . • Do. Ratanpur 

Do, • • Do. Railway Station . 

Do. • • Kotah-Lormi • « • 

Do. • • Lormi to Border . . 

Do. • • Akaltara-Baloda . . » 

Do. • • Do. Pamgarh _ . 

Do, ■ • Champa Railway Station and 

through village ... 
Do. • • Bhatapara Nandghat . 

Do. • • Nandghat-Mungeli 

Do. • • Mungeli-Setgunga • 

Do. • • Bhatapara-Baloda . . • 

Do. • • Powni-Katangi to Border 


Construction. 

Metalling. 

Do. 

Construction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Metalling. 

Construction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Metalling. 

Construction. 


I Sambalpur 


I Kharsia-Dabra 


Construction. 


Chhattisgarh States Pendra-Parsia . . . 

Do. Pandaria-Lormi . . . 

Do. Nandgaoa-Antagarh Road 

Do. Dongargarh-Chouki to Border . 


Construction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Abstract for Chhattisgarh Civil Division. 


Raipur District 
Bilaspur do. 
Sambalpur do. 
Chhattisgarh States 


808 

169 

15 

76 

161 

128 

8 

69 

563 

866 



Note.— Two Tanks incomplete—one on the Drug-Balod Road j the other at Tilda. 
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Calculations as to the average number of Bay-units on a 
Road construction — earth-work. 

Taking an average road in the plains with a 2 
ft. bank, 21 ft. formation, width and sidea 
slopes 2 to 1, the area of the section per c. ft. will 
be 60 aq. ft. 

The number of c. ft. per mile is • 6,280 x 50=264,000 
If the task per digger is 90 c. ft., 

the number of diggers required would be i6 -f£- 00 = 2,933 

and the number of carriers may be taken at 

twice the number of diggers, or . . 6,866 


80,200 or say 30,000 per mile omitting metal consolidation 
which is not suitable work. 


Total 


8,799 


(i) And taking into consideration the dressing and 

breaking of clods the total may be . . 9,000 

Moorum collection and carriage to the road-side. 

The quantity required per mile is 5,280 X 12 X f=47,520 c. ft. 

Taking the digging task at 60 c. ft,, the number 

of diggers required would be . 4 W 0 — 792 

or say . 800 

(ii) Suppose the moorum quarries are at an average 
distance of if mile from tho road. Bach carrier 
brings j c. ft. in each trip and walking 11 miles 
per day makes 11 trips with full baskets. 

w The daily task of each is this . 11X if=3‘66 

or say . 4 c. ft- 

(iii) and the number of carriers for the full 

quantity would be , . • 4, J t0 = 11,880 

Metal-breaking and stacking. 

Supposing rubble already collected at road-side 
and two 4J" of metal are to be stacked, the 
quantity required =(2) x 5,280 X 9 X j = 85,080 

Taking the averago task for men and women 
at 6. 

(iv) The number required would bo as&so—; 7,136 

and with staking, say . 8,000 

Tho total number units per mile on a new road 

would thus be— 

Earthwork.9,000 

Moorum digging .... 800 

„ carrying .... 11,880 

Metal-breaking .... 8,000 


[APPENDIX TO NOTE OP 17th FEBRUARY 1898.] 

Note on Mb. Higham’s Repobt on the management 
of Famine Relief Wobks, 

I.—Classification of relief workers on Task-work. 

Notwithstanding the objections to task-work set forth, in 
paragraphs 23 to 25 of Mr. Higham’s Report, it k an admit¬ 
ted fact that in many cases it is the only system possible 
and therefore the details conneoted with the classification, 
wages, eto., must receive due consideration. 

The Central Provinces Code prescribes four classes of 
adults exclusive of special and children. This classification 
undoubtedly requires simplification, and in practice from the 
very first class C was omitted, but it was still very unwieldy 
on account of the division of each class into men and women, 
and the sub-division of children into two classes. These 
BUb-divisions complicated the gang register, the payments, 
and the initial accounts and altogether served no useful 
purpose. 

Mr.' Higham proposes a “ special ” class, and divides the 
whole of the rest of the adult workers into two classes 
without making any distinction between men and women. 
He calls these classes “ diggers ” and “ carriers”, but as the 
terms do not accurately denote the work they will he re¬ 
quired to perform it would be preferable to call them Classes 
II and III. 

As regards children those between 12 and 16 he proposes 
to put in Class III, and to have one class only as workers, 
viz., those between 7 and 12. 

This classification is altogether a great improvement and 
will simplify the registers. A glanco at the wage table. 
Appendix VIII of 6. 0. No. C-49S, of 26th December 1896, 
shows how unnecessary was any sub-division of the classes 
into men and women as the wages of male “other workers” 
were practically the Bame as the adult females. 

One class of children as workers instead of the two pre¬ 
scribed in G. O. No. C-498, is also an improvement, and 
I entirely agree that children under 7 should be excluded 
from the works. 

The four classes as por paragraph 15 of Mr. Higham’s' 
Report will be— 

Class I (special) 

ft H 


Workers 


•L 


hi 


Total 


29,680 


.and children between 7 and 12, and 

this simple classification will meet all requirements and serve 
every purpose. 

II .— 1 


w ,, ... , The wages proposed for each class (paragraphs 12 to 14) 

For the moorum consolidation 10 people are required for as compared with thoso authorized in the Central Provinces 
each 100 r. it. or 520 per mile, making a grand total of Code, is shown below:— 



Cehthal Pbovibces Famish Code, Page 28. 

New CLASsiriCAnOH. 

Class. 

Chitfait, 


------- — ■■ ■■ t 

Chtltaki, ! 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

.... 

Class* 

Men and Women. 

Children. 


A 

21 

19 

i 

Variable as per age 
and powers of 

i 

21 



B 

19 

17 

work. 

ii 

19 


: 

C 

16 

15 


hi 

13 

8 


D • - 

.14 

13 







There will be no women in Class I and very few in Class II 
bo that the wages for these are practically the same as 
before. The great majority of the workers, men and 
women, will be in Class III, and here the new soale of wages is 


less for men than in the old. The Code in paragraph 84 
lays down the minimum wage for adult males to be the 
price of 14 chittaks of gram. Whether this minimum 
should be lowered is a point for consideration. 
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' In paragraphs 9 and 16 of his Report Mr. Higham recom¬ 
mends that whenever circumstances permit ithe workers 
should be given an opportunity of earning something higher 
than the minimum wage, and he suggests that when the 
number of— 

(i) carriers does not exceed the number required for 

the diggers by more than 10 per cent, an extra 
wage should be allowed for both diggers and 
carriers when the diggers perform a task 26 per 
cent, in excess of the full task, but when the— 

(ii) carriers exceed the number required by more than 

10 per cent, the diggers only should be entitled 
to the extra wage ; 

(iii) if however, the Sunday wage is abolished, diggers 

and carriers should all be allowed to earn an extra 
wage, irrespective of the proportion that the 
latter may bear to the former. 

The procedure with regard to the Sunday wage in the 
Central Provinces is that only 
those labourers are paid who have 
1807 . been at least three days at work, 

and has no relation whatever to 
the task performed. I would recommend that the Sunday 
wage be abolished and that all be allowed to earn one extra 
day's wage any time during the week by performing a task at 
least 26 per cent, in excess of the full task set, and that this 
26 per cent, noed not be dono in one day but that the exoess 
be allowed to accumulate from day to day until the 26 per 
cent, extra is earned. 1 

If the now classification and wages be accepted the Wage 
table on page 64 of Central Provinces Code will require re¬ 
casting, and it is not necessary to go beyond 12 seers to the 
rupee as at a lower rate than this relief-works will be closed. 
The wages should be worked out to the nearest pice as in 
the Ready Reckoner in Appendix YIII of G. 0. No. C.-498, 
which is in a much more convenient form. 

III.—Method of Payments. 

This is discussed in paragraphs 17 and 18 of Mr. 
Higham’s Report, and the advantages and disadvantages 
of weekly or bi-weekly payments compared with daily, 
payments are set forth at some length. 

It is stated in the concluding portion of his paragraph 17 
that “ in the Central Provinces wages aro paid bi-weekly." 
This may have been the case on the Jubbulpore side, but 
daily payments were the general rule throughout the Nag¬ 
pur and Chhattisgarh Civil Divisions. There is not the least 
doubt in my mind as to which system is the more prefer¬ 
able of the two, and I made a point of introducing daily 
payments wherever it could possibly be done- 

The three great advantages it possesses outweigh anything 
that can be said on the other side :— 

(i) It is easily understood by the workers and each 

previous day’s work is settled for finally in the 
next following. 

(ii) It is much more difficult to defraud the workers, 

and if fictitious entries are made the fraud is 
not at the expense of the worker. 

(iii) It does away with all necessity of nominal rolls 

which can with difficulty he dispensed with 
otherwise, and enables the registers to be quickly 

written xip with merely the numbers in each 

_ 


The one difficulty in the sygtem of the large number of 

E ice required daily on each work is not likely in future 
amines to affect the question, for J gather that never again 
will wholesale task-work be adopted and that this system will 
be the exception rather than the rule as the great majority 
of workers will be on piece-work of some sort. 

As regards the actual details of paying out the wages, 
the system as described in Appendix I attached to the 
North-Western Provinces Notes, was adopted with but very 
little change on all ordinary task-works in my circle and 
answered very well, 

IV. — Standard Task for an average Carrier-unit, 

In paragraph 10 of his Report Mr. Higham explains the 
necessity for the determination of a standard task for an 
average carrier-unit, and in Appendix I he enters into the 
question at some length. 


The problem is to determine for different lifts and lead* 
the minimum complement of carriers required for a com¬ 
pany of diggers who are set a full task of T cubic feet per 
diem. 

It is explained that the “ reduced lead ” on whioh a car¬ 
rier’s. task must be based consists of three factors ;— 

(i) Initial effort, 

(ii) Horizontal lead, 

(iii) Vertical lift, 

and if the first and third can be expressed in terms of the 
second the sum of these three will represent the reduced lead. 
He considers that the “initial effort,’’ whioh includes a 
vertical lift of three feet is equivalent to a lead of 72 feet 
horizontally, and that each one foot lift vertically is equal 
to a 12 feot horizontal lead ; this ratio of I to 12 being 
the average of the several authorities quoted. r 

Prom these data the “ reduced lead ” is expressed symbo¬ 
lically in a simple formula :— 

R = 72 + H + 12 (V—3) 

= 33 + H + 12 V 

He next considers the task of an average famine carrier- 
p . unit and forms the conclusion that 

staiit "c=lo ooo.”' * ‘' °° n “ maximum ” task that can be 

expected expressed in terms of 
cubic feet multiplied into the “ reduced lead,” may be taken 
at 12,600, that is to say 12'6 feet may bo carried over a 
reduced lead of 1,000 feet. Por “ ordinary ” task, entitling 
a famine coolie to the minimum wage, he considers a re¬ 
duction of 20 per cent, may be made, and that the standard 
famine task per carrier-unit may be taken at 10,000, that 
is to say 10 cubic feet over a reduced lead of 1,000 feet or 
100 cubio feet over 100 lineal feet. 

He observes that in almost all soils the average lead 
carried seems to approximate to | of a cuhie foot and with 
the above carrier-unit a day’s work would represent each 
basket-load being carried 30,000 feet or 6-68 miles, the 
carrier returning with the empty basket, or 11-36 miles in 
all. 

The Table of Standard Tasks in Appendix VII of the 
Central Provinces Code is based on the data that an A Class 
man will carry -j cubic foot seven miles and return with the 
empty basket, making 14 miles in all. 

_A C Class _ man or B Class woman, who may be compared 
with the ordinary carrier-unit of the above calculations, is 
entered as capable of doing \ the task for Class A, so that 
according to the Code the carrier-unit will only go seven 
miles in all, but this comparison is not quite correct, 
becauso the Code takes the ratio of vertical lift, to horizontal 
lead at 1 in 20 instead of at 1 in 12 as in Mr. Higham’s 
calculations. 

In paragraph 10 of his Note Mr. Higham compares the 
tasks per carrier-unit deduced from his formula with those 
derived from the Standard Task tables of various Provincial 
Codes taking a B Class woman or C Class man, equivalent to 
his carrier-unit. 

Taking the ordinary conditions on an ordinary road in the 
plains, he finds the tasks proposed are all higher than those 
of the Central Provinces Code, and the divergence is greater 
in the higher lifts, thus b 


Mr, E. 
Penny, 

7th Mar, 

' ms. 


List and Lrad, 

Seduced 

lead 

(E). 

Task 

per 

carrier- 

unit 

(T). 

C, P, 

Code 

Task, 

60 ft, lead, 6 ft. lift , 

*140 

tea 

60 

160 „ 6 „ . 

m 

41 

so 

®0 ,i 2D „ , # * # 

326 

81 

16 

160 „ 20. 

426 

23 

IS 


• R=86 + 60+ (12x8) 

= 146 

c 10,000 

t t=r ■- 

= 68 110 

This is due to the difference in the ratio of vertical lift to 
the horizontal lead, and he asserts that the 1 in 12 taken 

°- v . h ™ iu accor<kncc with observed facts than the 

1 in 20 of the Code, 

Having determined the eonstant for the task of an aver¬ 
age earner s unit the calculation of the number of carrier- 

P2 
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tfr. E. units required in any gang is a very simple matter and is 
Penny, found thus:— 

”—" . T (task)XR (reduced lead) 

* ISOs’*' ^ um ^cr required^- 

— 10,000 (constant) 

and in making up the number children under 12 are 
counted as $ units. 

Having set forth Mr. Higham's proposals it remains to 
be seen how far these accord with my own observations. In 
an ordinary road in the plains in the Central Provinces the 
greatest part of the earthwork will be in ordinary black or 
brown soil. In such soil a professional digger and his mate, 
either a man or woman, will undertake on piece-work to dig 
and carry from an ordinary roadside pit a quantity of earth¬ 
work measuring 10$' X10$' X1 or 110 cubic feet in one day. 

In this case the lead is 60 ft., the lift up to 6 ft., so that 
the “ reduced lead ”— 

R=86+50+(12X5)=148, 
and the carrier-unit is:— 

Task lead 110X146=16,060. 


If an ordinary famine coolie carrier-unit be taken at 
10,000 as suggested, the task would have to be— 

10,000 

T.=-"-=5 68 cubic feet. 

146 

In Bengal it is assumed that a famine coolie will do |ths 
of an ordinary task, and taking this as a standard tho task 
would also be $X 110=68 cubic feet. 

In actual practice during tbe present famine a task of 00 
cubic feet was usually set on the assumption that the 
diggers were B Class men, but when it was possible to take any 
measurements on the crowded task-work charges it was rarely 
found that this task was completed, and the average outturn 
seemed to be botween 60 and 70 cubic feet. All thoso 
appear to agree very approximately with Mr. Higham’s calcula¬ 
tions as regards the low lifts, and his figures for the higher 
lifts are at all events consistent, which is more than can bo said 
for those in the Code, for the carrier-constant in these appear 
to vary in tho most unaccountable way, as shown in the 
accompanying table, the figures boing taken from paragraph 
19 of his Note, thus :— 


Value ot 

constant. 



Very ap¬ 
proximately 
10,000 in 
each case. 


The nearest approach that can be made to the Code tasks will appear thus: 
is by assuming the carrier-unit task as 8,000, when the tasks 



I am unable to verify by actual experience the tasks of 
the higher lifts, but if the 10,000 carrier-unit is adopted I 
cannot see how they can logically be rejected, The only 
alternative is to accept the lower carrier-unit of 8,000 if it 
be considered that the Central Provinces Code tasks ought 
not to be very considerably altered and with this the most 
ordinary task is too low. 


IV, — Fines. 

Paragraph 19 of Mr. Higham’s Boport deals with the 
question of accounting for fines, but not with the amount of 
the fine. 


lhe Central Provinces Code lays down that labourers 
Code, paragraph 61. should never earn less than the mini- 

mum w age except temporarily—and 

this minimum wage is the price of 14 chittaks of grain for 
a man and 13 for a woman. The Code does not give the 
money equivalent of the penal wage. 

In fining it is usual to give the labourers the wages of the 
next lower class except in the case of what were D Class who 
were not fined at all. 

disg?r°B T we 7 o T flnod?“ b ' re,e " *° n “’ tal hrmkiII «- »««>»<>* 0»1j 

- T. ak i!*K T tho cIasses Proposed and the wages from the table 
in G. 0. No. C.-498, the fines inflicted on Class II would be 
then as below:— 


Class II, 19 chittaks , 
,, III, 13 „ 

Difference 


11 10 9i 



0 

Si 

20 

■9 

1-8 

1-6 

•6 

•9 



2-3 2-6 2'9 I 3-0 8>8 


■9 ! 10 PO PO 
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It would perhaps he preferable to deduct In eveTy ease a 
fixed sum of 2 pice for a fine from Class II instead of a vary¬ 
ing wage as it would be more easily understood, and if Class 
III is to be fined the amount as well as that of Class II it 
should be clearly laid down in the Code. In my opinion the 
whole gang should always be fined and not the diggers only. 

As regards the accounting for the fine it has been the cus¬ 
tom in my circle to show the normal wages which could 
have been earned, and for that work to deduct the fine 
amount from the total, the amount actually paid being taken 
into the derived accounts where no mention of the fine is to 
be found. Mr. Higham proposes to show this fine through¬ 
out the derived accounts so as “ to ascertain the works on 
which fining has been excessive.” 

I cannot see that any advantage is to be gained by bur¬ 
dening the derived accounts with this item, and considering 
the number of inspecting officers who have access to a relief- 
work the question as to whether the fining has been 
excessive is much better ascertained on the work from the 
gang registers than in the office by a half monthly return. 

V.—Relief of Dependents. 

There is not likely to be much difference of opinion 
amongst those who havo had actual experience of relief-works 
as to the best method of relieving dependents on workers. 

The system of a cash dole has been a complete failuro and 
has led to great abuses. 

The only way to deal with these is to have kitchens on the 
works and give all children under 7 and adult dependents 


A general order in the Public Works Department was 
308 issued in May giving instructions 

G. 0. No,'-16-8-1897. relating to the introduction of the 

3671 piece-work Bystem, and all Public 

Works Officers were directed to take prompt measures to 
carry them out. 

The main points insisted on were:— 

(i) Tho system was to bo introduced gradually, no 
sudden changes being effected. 

(ii) The rates were to bo sufficient to enable an able- 
bodied labourer to support his dependents. 

(iii) If “ infirm gangs ” were found necessary they were 
to be drafted to the nearest task-work charge, 
and task-work charges should if possible bo 
arranged alternately with piece-work. 

(iv) The rates might be fixed at certain percentage 

above the ordinary rates, but they must vary 
with the price of grain, at the same time they 
were not such as to attract labour for which 
thero existed employment elsewhere. 

(v) The employment of large and roliablo contractors 

was suggested who would undertake to arrange 
for all establishment and payments, and who 
would be paid for work done on a regular sched¬ 
ule of rates. 

(vi) In charges still retained on ordinary task-work 

piece-work might gradually be substituted for 
the task. 


cooked rations. 

The Central Provinces Code, paragraph 96, prescribes the 

Code, paragraph 82. , to be S iwI ‘ to a11 lhoS ° fed 

at kitchens as— 

16 oz. of grain for a man with condiments, 

14 „ „ „ woman, 

and i, J and i rations for children according to age. 

Mr. Higham proposes a uniform ration for a man and 
woman alike of 11 chittaks inclusive of all condiments, 
wliioh is two chittaks below the minimum allowance for adult 
female workers—aide Central Provinces Code, paragraph 84. 

PlECE-WOEK. 

The development of the piece-work system in the Central 
Provinces may first be briefly described. 


These instructions wero a few days later on supplemented 

„ , „„„ by further ones in which it 

Uevenuc Circular No, 386- , , ■, 

82$j 28-6-1607* was stated that mhnn gangs 

might be permitted to work on 
the task-work system side by side with the piece-workers if 
there was no task-work charge within reasonable distance. 

(ii) For the conversion of a task-work charge to a piece¬ 

work the inefficient labour should be more than 
26 per cent. 

(iii) The separation of labourers into those able to livo 

by piece-work and those not so able was to bo 
conducted by a medical officer. 

Parly in June some rules were drawn up by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Works for the guidance of Executive Engineers, 
but were shortly afterwards modified in somo particulars, 
and under these piece-work was largely introduced in both 
the Chhattisgarh and Nagpur Civil Divisions. 


In Kevenue Circular No. 841 of 11th February. 1897, the 
Government of India were addressed on this subject, and in 
view of the extreme difficulty of enforcing an adequate task 
and of providing the necessary establishment for supervision, 
it was suggested that a modified system of piece-work under 
certain conditions might be adopted. The main points of 
the system were that:— 

(i) The work was to he entrusted to “ gangers ” or 

village headmen. 

(ii) A fixed proportion of the rate was to be paid to the 

workers. 

(iii) The “ ganger" was to supply all minor establish¬ 

ment and perishable stores and to receive a fixed 
proportion of the rates paid as a remuneration. 

(iv) The size of tho gangs was to bo limited to 200 and 

the outturn of the work to the value of B1,G00 
per month. 


In giving approval to these rules the Secretary to Chief 
C. P. NO. c-602,1.8.1897. Commissioner of the Public Works 
Department remarked that there 
were certain points in the rules which conflicted with the 
orders about to be issued regarding the introduction of a 
system of “ payment by results, ” but that no changes need 
be made where piece-work had already been introduced and 
the system was in good working order, but where they had 
not been introduced the principles set forth in the memo¬ 
randum about to be issued were to be observed. 


Early in August a memorandum by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner on the introduction of a 
6700 , 7 e - 8 -i 6 897 l fCUl “ r N °' m ' s J stem of “ payment by results " ■ 
was circulated, and it was stated 
that these orders superseded all those inconsistent with them 
then in operation, and it was remarked that the tendency of 
the conditions hitherto in force to stimulate activity by a 
promise of larger payments foy more work done must be 
abandoned. 


Mr. E. 
Denny. 

7th Mar, 
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The system is tho same as that introduced in the North- 
Western Provinces, and known there as tho “ Intermediate ” 
system, and it was suggested it should be tried in these 
Provinces in parts not acutely distressed as an optional 

measure. 

Its introduction was approved of by the Government of 
India, and Commissioners were addressed in the Central Prov¬ 
inces’ Revenue Circular No. 1686 of 22nd March 1897, in 
which it was stated that the criterion to be applied in 
judging whether the system could be safely applied was 
whether considerable numbers of labourers seeking employ¬ 
ment arc inefficient or not. Tho dangers of the system were 
pointed out, and it was expressly stated that if it were tried 
in any severely distressed tracts care should be taken that a 
task-work was sufficiently near to afford an alternative mode 
of relief to persons desiring to adopt it. 


The system is the same as that known in the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces as the “ Modified Intermediate System,” and 
was advocated to meet the situation at the particular period 
when a considerable number of able-bodied labourers had 
returned to their villages and left a larger proportion of 
inefficient people on the works than was contemplated when 
the former piece-work rules were introduced. 

The intention of the orders was, as described in Central 
Provinces’ Kevenue Department letter No. 1671, dated 2nd 
September 1897, to the Government of India, to substitute 
for a system of general piece-work with task-work for 
the infirm and weakly, a system of general task-work with 
piece-work for those specially selected as able-bodied; it was 
possible under the former system fol weakly persons to be 
inoluded amongst piece-workers through an oversight, and 
under the pew rules this should be impossible, 
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The main points in connection with the new -system 
were 

(i) Every work was to have a task-work annexed. 

(ii) The principle to be enforced was stated to be that 

able-bodied labour is not to be paid except by 
results, while insufficient labour must be paid 
enough to enable it to live. 

(iii) No contractors were to be employed and the piece¬ 

work was to be carried out under the supervision 
of the officer in charge and Government estab¬ 
lishment. 

(iv) Wages were to be so pitched as not to exceed the D 

Class or lowest wage. Labourers were not to be 
allowed to earn more than this, and for short task 
they would only be paid for work actually done. 

(v) Dependents were to be treated separately and in 

the same manner as dependents of task-workers, 
food at the kitchens being given to them in 
preference to a money dole. 

The rules were not to be brought into forco on any work 
without the consent of the Commissioner, and 
where charges had already been organized on 
the previous piece-work rules no change was to 
bo made ; but on task-works still unconverted 
the new principles were to be applied. 

Piece-wobk System. 


as a means of obviating the necessity of opening relief works 
under the Famine Code. 


Should it become necessary, this is to be followed up by a 
in.i, system of piece-work with or 
Paragraph without relief to dependents—and 

as distress deepens a combination 
of piece and task-work or, in the case of acute distress, task¬ 
work alone with or without tho option of earning a higher 
wage than that pertaining to the class. 


Relief to dependents to depend on the degree of distress 

Paragraph « (L). and on] y />▼«> on the re¬ 

commendation of the District 
Officer ; when such relief is necessary it should be given by 
means of cooked rations in kitchens. 


To these recommendations I have nothing to add except 
that the employment of Public Works petty contractors 
should not be barred, experience having shown that they are 
a most useful class of men under proper supervision. 


The phinciples on which pboobammes of belief 

WOBKS SHOULD BE DBAWN UP. 

The Government of India have concurred in. the viewB 
expressed in paragraphs 25—29 of Mr. Higham’s Report as 
to the desirability of including in relief work programmes a 
great number of large works of permanent utility, and that 
large works are preferable to small ones as the backbone of 
famine relief. 


A report from each Executive Engineer on the working of 
the piece-work system introduced into each district has been 
received and included information on the following heads :— 

(i) Date of introduction. 

(ii) Precautionary measures taken to protect the 

weakly. 

(iii) Condition of the people at the time of introduc¬ 

tion. 

(iv) The effect of the introduction on the numbers. 

(v) The period tho system was in force and the effect 

on the workers. 

The reports are all very similar. Picec-work in any form 
was at first distastoful to the workors, coming as it did after 
task-work. It had the effect of reducing numbers at first, 
as the idlers left the works; but confidence became restored 
when they found payments were made regularly, and that 
they oould earn a larger wage by more work under the ordi¬ 
nary piece-work system. 

Piece-work was introduced very largely into each of the 
seven distressed districts, but a task-work with kitohon w;as 
always attached. 

Ordinary Public Works petty contractors were employed 
and were found most useful, accustomed as they were to the 
management of workpeople. The best work was turned out 
under this system, but it was more expensive as almost tho 
same establishment had to be maintained. 

The “ payment by results ” system was most unpopular. 
It was largely introduced in Bhandara and slightly in Bala- 

f hat but in no other districts. It was tried in Bilaspur but 
ad the effect of clearing the charges to such an alarming 
extent that task-work was quickly re-introduccd. In Chhat- 
tisgarh the Commissioner did not consider the condition of 

the. people anywhere suitable for.this Bystem, except on the 

Raipnr-Dhamtari Line where it was introduced to a small 
extent only in connection with task-work. 


As irrigation canals are not required and as the light 
railways in the plateau and southern districts cannot he 
reserved, it is not possible to make any suggestions for large 
works of public utility applicable to these parts of the 
Provinces. 

In their absenco there is nothing to fall back upon but 
earthwork and tho collection of materials for roads. 

The present famine works have almost exhausted the 
district road schemes, and have left a large number of 
unfinished works on our hands to be completed from ordi¬ 
nary sources. 

The maintenance of these alone is a large item and the 
further multiplication of roads is not desirablo, but there is 
absolutely nothing else to fall hack upon, and a furthor care¬ 
ful selection of roads is all that can be entered in future 
programmes. 

Although tho construction of small scattered village tanks 
are not works of gi'eut public utility and are difficult to 
supervise, they might. bo combined with road projects and 
constructed in conjunction with these without scattering the 
labourers unduly ; a good deal in this way might be done 
in many districts if the projects are carefully prepared 
beforehand. 

Moorum and metal collection for existing lines of roads 
is an excellent form of famine labour, and although large 
Btocks have now accumulated it is probable that these will 
all have been used up before the next great famine occurs. 

Metal consolidation—with hand rammers by famine 
labourers—has been a failure throughout and should not 
again be attempted except in conjunction with rollers j it 
would be preferable to employ, people breaking a further 
stock of metal during the rains than attempting consoli¬ 
dation of any stone. 


The objections to piece-work, are fully stated in the ex¬ 
tracts from the report of the Famine Commission (paragraphs 
132-133),.and the whole question of the advisability of the 
introduction into the Famine Code of some sort of piece¬ 
work system, without any rigid adherence to any one parti¬ 
cular form,, is. so exhaustively discussed in Mr. Higham’s 
Note that it is not necessary to say more on the subject. 
Experience has shown that it may be safely introduced and 
that the effect under proper supervision is in every way 
beneficial if the interests of the more weakly members are 
safeguarded by task-work and kitohens in connection with 
it. 

Mr. Higham suggests that the question as to the condi- 
Paraeraph S8. t [ ons . . "“der which piece-work 

. , should be adopted is one that might 

be left m the first place to the Publio Works Department the 
Civil Officers watching the results and making such 
representations as they considered necessary. ° 

He recommends that (i) when distress first appears“a more 
active prosecution of ordinary public works might be adopted 


The bespectite ebsponstbilities of Civil and Public 
Wobeb Officebs. 


As regards tbe responsibilities of Civil and Publio Works 
Officers in charge of relief works, I consider that the proced¬ 
ure adopted in these Provinces and described in detail in 
paragraph 14 of Mr. Higham's Note on the famine relief 
works in the Central Provinces, has on the whole stood the 
practical test admirably and cannot be improved upon. In 
these arrangements the Public Works Department Is pri¬ 
marily responsible for the conduct and the management of 
tho relief works and maintains intact its own organisation 
and discipline, but the District Officers are kept fully in¬ 
formed of all that is being done and their advice taken in 
all important points. 

Kitchbks. 


The Central Provinces Code did not apparently eontem- 

„ . plate the necessity of kitchens 

Paragraphs 77 and 07. . on rc {i c f works themselves, 

but provided for the feeding of children and adult dependent* 
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of relief workers at a central village in a group contained 
in a circle of 6 miles diameter. 

The rules for the construction of children’s kitchens and 
for administering this form of relief are set forth in Appen¬ 
dix V of the Code. 

The rules on the management of these kitchens appear 
to have been taken from the Madras Code and the main 
points touched upon are:— 

(i) The num bering of each kitchen and the maximum 

number of people each is to contain. 

(ii) The sub-division of .the occupants into caste sec¬ 

tions. 

(iii) The issuing of children’s tickets and the classifi¬ 

cation of children into four messes according 

to age. 

(iv) The establishment required and the duties of 

each member. 

(v) The times of the meals; and some remarks on 

the eating utensils. 

(vi) The inspection of the kitchens and payment of 

food contractors. 

In connection with these rules five forms are prescribed, 
which are rather elaborate and overloaded with detail. 

At the commencement of relief operations attention was 
drawn to the advisability of 
starting kitchens in connection 
with each large work under 
the Public AVorks Department, 
directed that new applicants, 
labour, should bo dieted in the 
the works. 


Paragraph 0, Revenue Circular 
No. 214, dated l&th January 1&97. 

Revenue Circular No. 727, 
dated 8tb January 1897. 


and early in February it was 
who were found incapable of 
kitchens before being put on 

In March some rules for the regulation of kitchens in 
Bevcnne Department N 0 . t779, relief works drawn up by the 
dated 29th January 1897 . Commissioner, Nerbudda Divi¬ 

sion, wero circulated, but these were not generally adopted 
as they were considered too elaborate for the limited stall 
available to deal with. 


Up to July the kitchens on the relief works were kept 
Circular No. 1326-29, dated flth entirely for children and 
July 1897. dependents connected with the 

workers, but their scope was now enlarged and instructions 
were issued to admit all applicants obviously in need of food, 
and emaciated children in the neighbourhood whether con¬ 
nected with the workers or not. 

In August some rules which had been drawn up by the 
late Mr. Priest, Commissioner of Jubbulpore, for the regu¬ 
lation of kitchens on relief works were introduced, but as 
the six sets of forms connected with them involved consider¬ 
able clerical labour they were superseded by some simple 
instructions drawn up by Mr, J. IS. Fuller, Commissioner of 
Jubbulpore, a copy of which is attached. In these, the 
recipients were divided into two classes—those connected 
with the works, and those unconnected. 

The rations for adults and children were specified, and the 
form of a simple attendance register was attached on which 
the amount of food used was also shown. 

The only other form said to bo necessary was an ordinary 
account of receipts and expenditure. 

These forms have been adhered to in every district except 
Nagpur, where, as a very complete statement was already in 
use, no change was considered advkahle. 

Considering that the kitchens have to be managed by the 
Hospital Assistants whose time is very fully occupied with 
other matters connected with the Camp, it is very desirable 
that both the instructions and the forms be of the simplest 
possible character. I would suggest a modification of the one 
which was in uso at Nagpur, a sample of which, fully entered 
up, is attached for reference, There appears to be no parti¬ 
cular object in dividing the recipients into any further 
classes than the natural ones of men and women and children, 
and in the form attached, the daily attendance and expendi¬ 
ture for a full week is clearly shown, as well as the rate per 
unit and total expenditure. In connection with this return 
ft daily receipt and issue form is required of the articles of 
food and a stock return of the utensils in use. Nothing more 
appears to be necessary and an almost exactly similar form 
has served its purposo well throughout the famine in the 
Nagpur District. The statements should be bound in book- 
form for use in the Camp, a copy in a loose sheet being sent 
daily to the Sub-Divisional Officer at the end of the week, 


Mr. E. 
Penny. 

7th Mar. 
1898. 
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Instruction for the management of Public Works 
Department Kitchens. 


Accounts. 


T-—These kitchens were originally intended, for small 
children belonging to people on the works. Under recent 
orders all dependents, of whatever age, are to be admitted 
as well as any starving people unconnected with the workers 
who apply for food. 

II. —The persons attending each kitchen will then be 
classed according as they are ( a) connected with the works, 
and (b) unconnected with the works. Under Class (a) will 
fall all non-working dependents, whother children or adults, 
except babies in arms. Children over 7 who aro too thin 
to_ do much work may be classed as dependents if they are 
willing to take cooked food. No cash payment is to be 
made to any dependent. 

III. —Anyone who brings an order of admission from a 
Circle Offieer (Revenue Inspector) or officer of superior rank 
must be admitted. 

IV. —The food to bo given is a “kitchri” of boiled rice 
and dhal—five parts rice, one part dhal; some salt should be 
added of course, and if possible a little ghi or oil. The 
standard measure should be a Unpot 4| inches in diameter 
and -i inches deep. This holds the cooked equivalent of 
3 chattaks. 

Three of these measures should bo given to each adult 
man. 

Two and three-quarters to each adult woman. 

Prom one to two and-a-half to each child, according to 
age. 

In preparing each day’s food the average may be taken as 
6 chattaks. 

V. —It is well to distribute twice daily if possible. But 
if the kitchen is crowded this will bo difficult and one meal 
will suffice. People should be allowed to take away what 
they cannot eat on the spot. 

VI. —One cook will suffice for 150 to 200 children. A 
water-carrier and muharrir will be required, and perhaps a 
warder to keep order. 

VII. —Persons of Class (a) will be shown as at present 
on tbe register of their gang. The gang muharrir should 
give each of them a tioket showing— 

Number of gang. 

Name and class. 

Date of issue. 

It will be well to maintain a separate attendance register 
for persons of Class (b), giving names in the first column 
and providing a column for each day in the month. They 
also should be given tickets. 

VIII. —The attendance of each day should be abstracted 
in a register of the following form :— 


5 

a 


Numbrb Pud. 


Clans (a). 




Class (l). 


Receipts and expenditure should be shown in a simple 
form of jama March, extracts from which will serve as 
bills tor replenishing an imprest or as vouchers for expendi- 
™ re -,. T “ e amount of food charged for in the jama March 
should oi course correspond with the amounts shown in the 
attendance register. 

IX.-Kitchen tickets should be furnished with a strimr 
«o as to be carried hung on the neck. A convenient mate- 

r ,a ! of f ?» which entries can be written 

indelibly with either sulphuric acid or nila tutia. 

C P 


As regards the accounts, Mr. Iligham recommends that 
the whole question of rendering and auditing relief work 
accounts should bo considered by 
Pars. 40. a committee of experts with a 

view of simplifying and assimilat¬ 
ing tbem as far as possible. He points out— 

(i) That tbe acoounts are not at present based on a 

uniform plan as to permit comparisons with the 
returns of other Provinces. 

(ii) They exhibit only figures for the particular week 
or other period to which they relate and not up to 
date fignros. 

(iii) Audited accounts were not obtainable showing up 
to date expenditure in comparison with work done 
or number of units relieved. 

He further points out that the accounts, as at present 

Appendix II, pars. 1. obTecUons — 0PCn ^ ^ f ° U0WiUg 

(i) The returns derived from tho initial accounts do 

not show the extent to which relief workers are 
lined. 

(ii) l’ho periodical returns do not comparo tho expen' 
diture incurred with the value of the normal rates 
of the work done. 

(iii) They do not show the tasks required compared 
with the task done. 

(iv) Piece-work and task-work are not shown separate* 

ly- 

Personally, as I have already stated, I see no object in 
showing the fines in the derived accounts; they should to 
my mind bo confined to gang registers where they are 
open to the criticism of all inspecting officers. 

In connection with (ii) I am of the opinion that any 
comparison of expenditure with the value at the normal 
rates, if shown in periodical returns, will prove to be mis¬ 
leading and valueless. This is because the daily measure¬ 
ments, taken in a great hurry, are often only approximate 
and not sufficiently accurate, whilst the errors accumulate. 

A correct comparison can only be obtained from final 
measurements as each section of the work is completed, and 
I have a ease in my mind whero the quantities of earth¬ 
work on a road, as shown in the weekly returns abstract, 
wore from the abovo causes shown as three times the quan¬ 
tity obtained from final measurements. It is difficult to 
see what useful purposes tho inclusion of such figures in 
periodical returns could serve; for purposes of comparison 
it is far better to wait a little longer and obtain reliable 
figures. 

As regards showing in the derived accounts tho tasks set 
and done, I do not see the need of carrying this beyond 
the gang register. It is dealt with there to the best of the 
abilities of the staff and, as in the case of fines, is open to 
all officers concerned to inspect and criticise—the more fact 
of burdening the derived accounts with tho additional 
figures involved does riot assist in any way in getting better 
tasks out of the labourers, and any information on this 
point whioh may be called for is readily obtainable from 
the gang register. 

The Gang Register should be as simple as it is possible 
to make it. The form adopted during tbe famine is open 
to several _ objections. It is not clear how the amount of 
fine is obtained, and the figures not being placed below the 
total, the actual amount paid is not ^directly apparent 
without doing a marginal sum. 

More than one method of filling up the register appears 
to have been in force. In my Circle, rates of pay and 
amounts were filled in as*if the 
C. F. Notes, para, 7. task set would be done and fines 
deducted afterwards; but I under- 
stand that on the Jubbulpore side no wages or amounts 
were filled in until it was seen whether the task was accom¬ 
plished ; if it was not done no actual fine was shown but a 
reduction of the wages to a lower class was entered. 

The accompanying sample form of gang register, which 
should be ruled for soven days, appears to me as clear and 
simple as it is possible to make it, and is what I would 
advocate. 


Mr. £. 
Penny. 

7th Mar- 
1898, 
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The form of gang register adopted in the Central Prov¬ 
inces is tho same as that of the 
Para, s, N.-W. P. Notes. North-Western Provinces, and this 
is objected to by Mr. Higham on the ground — 

(i) that it does not show the details of daily musters, 

(ii) or the amounts daily earned by and paid to each 
worker, 

(iii) that it is maintained in duplicate, one copy being 
used for eaoh alternate day. 


When daily payments are made, and when no increase in 
the numbers is allowed in the gangs from one week’s end 
to another, all that it is nccessavy to enter is the number in 
each class ; any further entries such as the people’s names, 
villages, caste, etc., are a useless waste of time. 

In the Central Provinces the registers were not in dupli¬ 
cate, but two were kept going for eaoh gang in alternate 
use. I should prefer a continuous register, as there would 
be no difficulty in arranging to check the accounts paid by 


the muharrirs, in place of their handing in the register after 
payment as a voucher. 

The daily reports or abstracts of gang registers which are 
submitted by each muharrir for his gang must be in a 
simpler form than those shown in Central Provinces G. O. 
No. C-498, or they will never get submitted at all. The 
totals alone should be entered in these, and they should not 
be complicated by rates of daily pay which can be ascer¬ 
tained from the gang-register and are already entered 
there; a sample form is attached which will meet all require¬ 
ments and which are similar to those in use throughout my 
Circle. 

The officcr-in-charge’s day-book is merely an abstract of 
these, as per sample form No. Ill, the cash-book entry for 
each day being the total payments shown on this form. 
For anything further than these accounts the committee of 
experts may be left to decido upon, and I do not think it is 
of much use my entering here into further details. 

The work abstract proposed by Mr. Higham in three 
Parts, Part I of which contains 20 columns and Part II 25 
columns, appears to me a formidable document and to con¬ 
tain many more details than is absolutely necessary. 


Gang-Register No. 1. 


Mate {Wages on 11 seers to Re» 1.) ( Task-v>ork .) 


Class. 

Ami 1897. 


8 

9 

10 

Eto. 

Items. 

Wages. 

No. 1 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Mate , 

Men . 

Women . 

Men . 

Women • . 

Children 7—12 . 

A. p. p. 

2 3 9 

1 9 7 

1 6 6 

1 6 6 

16 0 

... 9 3 

rj! 

10 

25 

40 

4 

a a. p. 

0 2 3 

1 1 6 

* > • Ml 

2 5 6 

3 12 0 

0 3 0 

1 

10 

••• 

25 

40 

4 

£ a. p. 

**« Ml 

• ■ HI 

... Ill HI 

1 

10 

25 

40 

4 

£ a. p. 

«•* HI »«. 

... HI ... 

Ml • •• .*. 

*.i ... **« 

... ... 


Total . 

_ . 



7 8 3 

80 

7 8 3 

80 

7 8 3 


Fine 

A. p. p. 

0 6 2 

76 

2 6 0 

... 

... ... ... 

76 

2 6 0 


Amount paid 


... 

5 2 3 

... 

7 8 3 

... 

5 2 3 


Signature of Muharrir 

Kesho Rao. 

K. R. 

K. R. 


Task . 

Due. 

Done. 

Duo. 


Done. 

Due. 

Done. 



720 

800 

810 

800 

740 


Signature of Work Agent . 

M. Ismail. 

M. I. 

M. I. 


Lead. 


No. of carrier unit. 



Lift. 







Reduced lead. 
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Day-Book of Muharrir. II 


Name of to or It _. District 

Chabge. No._. 


Date, April 8th. 

Class I. 

CLASS II. 

Class 

hi. 

Class IV, 

Total paid. 

Quantity of work done. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

Children. 

Earth¬ 

work. 

Moor urn. 

Etc. 









8 a. p. 




Gang No. 1 . 


1 

10 


25 

40 

4 

5 2 3 

720 



j> u 2 « 


1 

10 

♦ .* 

20 

42 

6 





» 9* 3 • 


1 

10 

... 

22 

38 

4 





» >J 4 • 


1 

10 


20 

45 

5 


- 



tt »* 6 * 


1 

10 

... 

24 

36 

3 





Total 

■J 

5 

50 

... 

111 

201 

22 





9th 











No. 1 . 



10 


25 


4 

7 8 3 




• 

1 

... 

40 

810 



2 . 

• 











M 3 • 

• 











4 * 

• 




Ijyffl 







jj 5 * 












10 th 












Day Book of Officer-in-Charge, III 


Name of work ___. District 

Chabge. No. 


Date, April 8th. 

Class I. 

Class II. 

Class III. 

I 

Class IV, 
Children. 

Amount 

paid. 

Work done. 

Mnhari’irs. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

Earth¬ 

work. 

Mooruin. 

Etc. 








R a. p. 




1. Kesho Eao . . 

5 

50 

... 

Ill 


22 

39 8 0 




2. Earn Singh . 

6 

60 

... 

120 


30 

45 6 0 




3. Faiz Muhammad . 

5 

50 

... 

110 


20 

38 3 0 




Total 

16 

160 


331 

! 621 

72 

122 14 3 




9th 


j 






■ 



1. Kesho Eao . 




J 







2. Earn Singh. 



1 








S. Faiz Muhammad. 











Total 












Note. —The cash-book entry for th« 8th will be the total for the day, viz., Es. 122-14-3. 

s 2 
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Penny. 
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1898. 
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( 'President .)—What part did you take in the last 
famino P—I was Superintendent of Works in connection with 
famine relief operations in November 1896 and continued in 
that post until the end of January 1898. My Circle included 
at first 10 Civil Districts, and the Chhattisgarh States. 

With what Civil officers did you work ?—I worked with 
my Executive Engineers, the Deputy Commissioner and with 
the Commissioners. 

Did you not work under tho Chief Engineer P—He was 
my direct head. 

(Mr. Higkam )—Did you find it impossible to start any 
relief works except repairs of roads P—Yes, but we had also 
a few tank works. 

Largo tank works P—No, small ones. 

Is there any possibility of making irrigation tanks P— 
Yes in certain selected sites and districts. 

Any in the province P—No, none at all of any size. 

Were any wells built by the District Fund ?—No. 

Do you think that the metal collection will be need by 
the District Funds for their roads P—They will be used by 
them some day. 

Did you employ labour only in making new roads or also 
in maintaining the old roads P—Both. 

Don’t you think you have therefore relieved the District 
Funds from their legitimate work for some years P—Yes. 

Aro not the District Funds responsible for metalling their 
roads P—Tho main roads are Provincial, tho others are con¬ 
structed from the District Funds. 

What I mean to say is that you have saved the District 
Funds of this work for some time to come P—Yes, to some 
ntent. 

Did you consolidate the roads P—Yes, but it was done 

badly. 

Is stuff being collected P—Yes. 

Did you do auy hand-ramming P—Yes, but it was very 
difficult to get the coolies to do hand-ramming ; they were a 
feeble sort, not fitted for that sort of work. 

I saw it done at Madras P—Probably the material was 
not the same. 

I suppose your work practically consisted of breaking 
metal and constructing embankments on tho roads P—Yes, 
we also collected murrum and metal, and we tiled consolid¬ 
ation, but it was never satisfactory. 

There is then nothing left to be done at the next famine P 
—Earth-work and improvement of roads. 

In answers to questions Nos, 104 to 107, you say that 
the number of oarriers has been in excess of that given 
in the formula P—Yes, that is so. 

You think that it renders a larger number of carriers 
necessary than calculated P—Yes, on piece-work we have to 
select the men. 

You then solocted diggers—what about carriers P—We 
selected them and put them to task-work. 

Could you not have them together P—No. 

Would not the people on task-work dig ?—Yes. 

Do I understand you to say that it is impossible to get 
the carriers to do the digger’s work P—No, we have had to 
take a certain number of carriers on piece-work and put the 
balance on task-work. 

Would you put evory man who can dig on piece-work ?— 
No, that depends on condition. 

Did you employ a large number of coolies P—Yes. 

Did you introduce piece-work P—Yes. 

On the system of working under contractors P—Yes. 

Did they employ any definite number of carriers ?—They 
employed whom wo drafted. 

Did you give them a greater number of carriers than 
they wanted P—We tried to make them fit. 

( President .)—Did that break families P—I suppose it 
must have, but I think they were together on piece-work 
and task-work, as far as possible. 

(Mr. High am). —In employing these people, what wages 
did you give P—Everybody got B wage. 

Did you provide for dependants P—Not on piece-work. 

If they all earned B wage, they were practically able to 
support their dependants, is it not so P—Y es. 


That was a distinct departure from the Code P—Yes. In 
fact the contract work itself was a distinct departure from 
the Code. 

Did the B wage include Sunday-wage P—Those people on 
piece-work could not receive more than the B wage. 

If they did more P—They could not do more than the B 
task, unless they were professionals. 

Have you got any statement to show the amount of work 
done by B workers P—No. 

Having worked out the different rates, wbat margin of 
profit did you leave to the contractor P—Ordinarily 25 per 
cent., but in special eases whore they undertook large works 
they wore allowed 60 per cent, margin for expenses and profit. 

That means half the cost of relief went to the contractor as 
profit P—No, oxpenses and profit. 

In that case ho would take over all tho establishment, 
etc. P—Yes, the contractor was his own officer-in-charge 
with the Sub-Divisional Officer to supervise him occasionally. 
The contractor in such cases was a selected man. 

What numher had you in your charge P—About 10,000, 
and sometimes more. 

And the contractor P—3,000 to 4,000 at the outside, 

Were they all task-work men P—No. 

Had one contractor more than one charge P—No. 

Did the contractor live on the works P—Yos. 

Had you any big contractor who undertook more than one 
work P—No. 

If the wages of the men amounted to K200 a day, your 
contractor would make a profit of 11.100 a day ?—No, not a 
profit, for lie had to pay all establishment and petty charges. 
He was paid according to the outturn of work. 

T suppose with 4,000 labourers taking an average earning 
of annas each worker, tho daily wage would be 6,'<00 
annas, and over this the contractor would be paid 3,000 annas 
a day, is that right P—Yes. 

You paid nearly R400 a day in wages only P—Yes. 

The contractor would get nearly R100 a day for himself 
and establishment P—Yes, but there are plonty of other ex¬ 
penses to be met besides these. 

Very heavy payments P—Yes. 

Your establishment on task-work did not come up to that P 
—No. 

What check did you exercise on the payments made by the 
contractor P—He made payments daily, in the presence of 
the officer-in-chargc. 

How often was the contractor paid P—Once a week as a 
rule. 

Then how do you know he paid correctly every day P_ 

It is only a matter of supervision ; the coolies never came 
with any complaints. The supervising officer generally 
inspected the works and found everything satisfactory. 

How did he enquire ?—He measured the work done, and 
saw that the works were kept correctly, that the number of 
the workers was correctly shown. 

The contractor paid the men on the work done P—He 
had the works measured daily. 

Did he keep a large establishment P—Yes. 

How did he pay the workers P—He paid his own men, and 
they paid tho gangs individually, through their own estab¬ 
lishments. 

Did they keep muster-rolls P—Yes, they had to send them 
in to us daily. 

How often was the measurement checked P—I cannot say 
exactly how often—but now and then. 

You say the contractor was paid weekly. Who examined 
hw work P—Measurements were taken by the Sub-Divisional 
Officer. 

Did be check them himself P—I cannot say. 

I want to know whether the Sub-Divisional Officer en¬ 
trusted the work to others or whether he did it bimsclf, 
and satisfied himself that the men were properly paid P—I 
believe ho did cheek the work himself. I am not abso¬ 
lutely certain. 

Is it necessary to check the contractor when you put him 
in sole charge P—Wei], only very reliable men were in charge. 
I only put threo reliable men in charge ; in other eases the 
contractors were not in charge. 
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The officer in charge saw that the payments were made 
daily P—I suppose so. 

Who selected tho people who had to go on piece-work, and 
those who had to go on task-work ?—The Sub-Divisional 
Officer and the offieer-in-charge. 

What was the rule P—The man’s look and his condi" 
tion. 

Supposing you had a greater number of carriers than you 
required and that they were all in good condition, would 
you put them on piece-work P—Yes. 

Then you would have to go on something else besides 
look P—Yes, in some cases. 

Had you any particular proportion in selecting diggers 
and carriers for drafting P—I think not. 

If you gave the, contractor too many carriers, would 
not the weaker gangs suffor P—We tried to hit off as near 
as possible. 

Then you practically tried to strike some proportion be¬ 
fore you drafted them P—Yes. 

Will you be able to carry out relief works by contractors, 
doing the whole thing by piece-work P—-I would not attempt 
to do it by piece-work altogether. I would have task-work 
as well. 

Would the contractors come if you had piece work in 
every camp ?—Yes. 

You think that a sufficient number of contractors would 
be available P—Yea. 

Would you take, them on as work-agents P—Yes. 

Would it not he better to employ them as work agents 
instead of giving them a percentage P—Yes. I don't know 
how they will look at it. They would sooner work on their 
own terms. 

When did you introduce tho “payment-by-result” 
system P—Later on, early in August. 

Did the contractors work under this system P—No. 
We had no contractors under this system. 

Do you call this piece-work P—No. 

Whom did you put on this work ?—No one except the 
able-bodied j and gave them D wage. 

Were they fined P—Very seldom. 

How do you compare the “ payrnont-by-result ” system 
with the Code system P—I never compared it. 

Did you lay down any rules P—No. I would simply 

call it the lowest task on I) wage. 

What do you call D task P—The lowest task. 

The Central Provinces Code has no D task ?—No. 

You gave them a very low task, something which they 
had no difficulty in performing P—Well, they could not earn 
more than D wage. I do not think they liked it at all. It 
was never satisfactory. 

If they did not like it, did they come to it P—Yes, but 
they could walk off. They walked back to the task-work. 

Would he bo employed on task-work if he walked off ?— 
No, he would bo re-drafted. They were always trying to 
get back to tho task-work. 

Had you any difficulty in getting diggers P—No- 

The men were in fair proportion to women P—Yes. 

Did the diggers stay P—They were also trying to get 
back. 

How long was this tried P—For about three months. 
The only dfferencc between the task-work and piece-worjt 
was this, that on the task-work you could be fined. 

Did you fine P—No, very seldom. We tried to fine 
them for contumacy, but no fino was imposed. 

Did you do both the metal and earth-work on the “ pay- 
ment-by-result ” system P—Yes. 

Do I understand you to mean that if in future task-work 
was to he adopted, yon will be in favour of it notwith¬ 
standing my classification ?—Yes, without any exception. 

Would you then propose separate wages for men and 
women P—No, I think not. I would give them both tho 
same rates. 

In page 19 of your written evidence you propose that 
if “ Sunday wage is abolished, diggers and carriers should 
all be allowed to earn an extra wage irrespective of the 
proportion tho latter bear to the former ; ” how is this extra 


wage to be earned P— By working quarter day’s extra 
work every day. 

I see you are in favour of daily payments. Do you ad¬ 
vocate that system P—Yes. 

Are you in favour of the mukkadams making payments P 
—No, I would prefer cashiers. 

Would it not involve a large amount of trouble P— Yes, 
very large, but I would think it is preferable and better. 

What pay would you give such cashier P—it30 or R40 a 
month. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Did yon apply the piece-work system 
on all your works P—No. Only on certain work selected 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 

You had never 25 per cent, of inefficient persons on 
these works P—Yes, that was the order of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

You never introduced piece-work and task-work on the 
same works P—On the same charge, but working quite 
separately. 

Was there any order to the effect that you are not to 
admit any one who showed signs of weakness p-—No BUch 
order was in force in my districts. The Hospital Assistant 
had, however, power to refuse admission. 

Was everybody admitted P—Yes, much to my regret ; 
and so the works were overcrowded. 

Could you not increase the works P—No. 

You think the numbers on relief were excessive P—Yes. 

Do you think those people who had no right to relief 
came on relief works P—Yes, because they had their villages 
close by, but when tho works moved further on they drop¬ 
ped. 

Could you tell me what was the condition of the people 
who came P—No, I think everybody more or less from the 
villages came, so long as the works were close to them. 

With regard to the second system (».»., payment-by 
results), was it tried in any other district r—Yes, at 
Balaghat and Raipur. At Bilaspur it was through a 
mistake. 

What effect had these orders. Did they drive away the 
people ?—I think it was intended to drive away the people. 
It had the effect of reducing the number on works. 

I suppose you hardly approved of the second system bb a 
working system P—Under a good Sub-divisional Officer 
it would work. (It would have worked well at Bundara.) 

Do you think the men could keep themselves on this 
wage P—Yes, it was practically the D wage. 

Did the man on D wage improve in his condition P—Yes. 

Do you think the people were able to purchase cheaper 
grain in the bazar P—I do not know. 

( President .)—Did thoy come to the works in poor condi¬ 
tion P—Yes, very poor. 

They improved to ordinary condition afterwards P—Yes, 
not exactly ordinary condition, hut better than what they 
were when they first came. 

Were they fined below D wage P—Hardly ever. 

What wages did the diggers get P—D wages, or about 
ono-sixth more than the others. 

Was money-dole given P—Yes. 

Had it any effect on kitchens P—Yes, the numbers at the 
kitchens went down. 

Do you think this reduced the condition of the mothers • 
—No. 

Did the, children receive cash-doles P—Yes, at first. 

What happened to them when the kitchens were closed ? 
—I don’t know. 

Did they come to their parents and share their food P 
—No, I do not think so. 

Had you any military man on duty P—Yes, three. Two 
of them were Sub-divisional Officers and one an Inspecting 
Officer. 

All commissioned officers P—Yes. 

Did they do good work P—Yes, veiy good work. 

Any British non-commissioned officers P—No. 
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Any Native commissioned officers P—Yes, I had one, who 
did capital work. 

Would you like more of tMs kind P—Yes, any amount; 
I certainly think they are very useful and do reliable 
work. 


The men on relief works were in very bad health P— 
Yes. 

Had you any aboriginal tribes on your works P—Yes. 
but they did not care to stay ; they preferred not to reside, 
although they had shelter provided for them. 


I see from your answer to questions 57, 59 and 90 that yon 
are not in favour of village tanks P—No, they should be 
undertaken by malguzars ; anyhow, I would have them at 
a distance of 4 or 5 miles. 

As regards rcsidcnco, did only certain classes reside on 
works P—Yes. 

Did you find hutting expensive P—Yes, very. 

Were the huts water-tight P—We tried our best to make 
them so. 

Did the peoplo keep fairly good health during the rains P 
—Yes. 

Any cholera P—No, not during the rains. 

(Mr. Bose .)—Did the 25 per cent, to the contractor eome 
out of the wage of the people P—Oh, no. Wo fixed tho 
rates ; tho people were paid B rate for B task, C rate 
for C task, and tho contractor got 25 per cent, over and 
above these wages. Tho men got their full wages. 

Did you recoive any complaint that the contractors 
changed their returns P—Well, occasionally wo heard com¬ 
plaints, but not where we had picked our man. 

Did your officer make payments P—The officer-in-charge 
always made payments. 

Had you many complaints P—A good many at first. 


Under the task-system was any payment made to depend¬ 
ants P—Not always ; at first it was, and then it was stopped. 

(Dr. Richardson .)—In answer to questions 114 to 123, you 
propose that the Hospital Assistant should be entirely under 
tho orders of the Executive Engineer as regards transfer and 
duties. Don't you think his transfer, duties, etc,, are matters 
more for the control of the Civil Surgeon than of the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer p —No, I think once he is posted under the 
Exccntive Engineer he should be entirely under the orders of 
the Engineer. The Engineer is tho only officer capable of 
judging of the Hospital Assistant’s abilities and posting him 
accordingly. I think it is very awkward to have more than 
one master. Perhaps if the Civil Surgoon did not interfere, 
things would have gono on smoothly. 

The Hospital Assistants were in charge of the kitchens P— 
Yes, they were his special charge. 

You think that is essential P—Yes. 

(Mr. Bose .)—Under the piece-work system you did not 
pay them anything extra to provide for a day on which 
they were unavoidably absent from the works, that is, for 
circumstances over which they had no control P-—Under the 
piece-work system they were not paid for that day at all. 

Would your rate include maintenance for a day on 
which they were unavoidably absent P—Yes, during the 
rains wo made an allowance of that kind ; we wero asked to 
make a liberal allowance in calculating the rateB. 


How did you get over such complaiuts P—Well, we changed 
them. The Executive Engineer generally paid them, and 
so he always was a cheek on them. 

How many gangs worked under these contractors P— 
Five or six. 

Had they any sub-oontractors P—No, never. 

How many men were there in these gangs P—'300 to 400. 


(President .)—When the payment-by-result system was 
introduced and the people left the works, did they, as. a 
rule, leave the adjacent works altogether P—No, they tried 
to get on task-work. 

On the task-work they could earn D wage P—Yes, 
according to the rates they could not earn more than D 
wage on task-work. The task-work always romained as it 
was. 


Rao Bahajhtb Bhaboo Rao, Jndge, Small Cause Court, Nagpur, called m and examined. 

V,—Relief works. 

YI,_Relief to weavers and others. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to tho Commission’s questions. 


1 shall note separately on each subject noted in Secretary 
to Famine Commission’s letter No. 81 of 18th January 
1898 

(A).—Departures from the principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code. 

I. —The abolition of classes A and C. 

II. —The introduction of picco-work system instead 

of task work. 

1X1.—The observing of looal market days as holidays 
instead of Sundays. 

These were tho only departures I could notice. The aboli¬ 
tion of the two classes was, I believe, dono everywhere, and 
this was properly done j we had no labourers properly falling 
under those classes. 

The substitution of the piece-work for the task-work is> 
I think, advisable and economical. Under the task-work 
system a man who does not do full work receives something, 
and this encourages persons who can work to he idle. Under 
the piece-work system there is a check on idleness at work. 

Tho change of holidays (from Sunday to market day) 
suits tho convenience of workers, 

(B). — The degree of success attending measures 
adopted. 

The measures adopted for the relief of distress were :— 
I.—Private relief. 

II. —Government poor-honso relief. 

III. —Relief centres and kitchens. 

IY.—Yillage relief. 


In addition to the relief given by private persons to the 
poor in the shape of food, either cooked or in grain, and 

clothing, a very large share was occupied by the relief from 

tho Indian Charitable Fund in affording extra comforts to 
the poor in the shape of clothing; providing for orphans and 
their education in somo cases; relief to the respectable and 
help given to the agriculturists in starting their work and 
in supplying them with seed grain. The relief thus afford¬ 
ed has been unprecedented and has done incalculable good. 

As regards poor-house rolief, I would note with reference 

Nagpur poor-house that it was started fiom fuuds raised 
by subscriptions and was managed till tho 1st April 1897, 
when it was taken over by Government. It was started 
when large crowds of persons who were found returning from 
the Berars, on finding no employment there, had collected in 
large numbers in Nagpur. They were going about seeking 
employment. As the number of these newcomers _ was very 
large and it was daily increasing, the Local Administration 
sanctioned relief works being opened in the city previous to 
other works being opened elsewhere; the work was mostly 
earthwork, and the number who attended was very large. 
Other rolief works were then opened, and men fit to work 
wero sent there. Arrangements were also mado to send 
people to their respective districts where works were opened. 
Those who remained in the poor-house were travellers from 
the North-West Provinces and other districts in tho 
Central Provinces who were unable to go on works. Tha 
poor-house, though managed from funds raised by subscrip¬ 
tions, was in charge of a Government Officer deputed by 
the Local Administration for the purpose. The rules of the 
Code as regards residence and discipline were observed. The 
scale of diet prescribed in the Code was not observed. The 
inmates were given two meals. In the case of persons resid¬ 
ing in Nagpur the rule of residence at the poor-house was 
not insisted on; they were allowed to go home at night; 
their admission to the poor-house was by means of tickets. 
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The Code rations wore introduced from let April 1897. In 
Order that persons attending the poor-house may not be 
compelled to break their caste rules, the persons in charge of 
cooking wore of high casto, and I have no reason to consider 
that people were dissatisfied with the arrangements. Low 
castes were kept separate from others and Muhammadans 
were also kept separate. 

The rules with regard to village relief, relief centres and 
kitchens and poor-houses were observed, and they were found 
working well. 

The kinds of relief works opened were : making of new 
roads, excavation of tanks and breaking of stone and gitti. 
These were Government works. In addition to these, there 
were numerous private works in the shape of deepening 
and improving tanks, making new tanks, making and im- 
roving wells, and embanking fields. These wero undertaken 
y landowners from advances received from Government 
(takavi) under the Land Improvement Act. 

The weavers, as a class not accustomed to stone-breaking, 
found it difficult to earn their livelihood ; earthwork they 
may be able to do after some experience. 1 noticed in¬ 
stances in which weavers who had gone to relief camps for 
stone-breaking had their fingers swollen and they had sores 
and were unable to work. The scheme of giving them relief 
in their own professional work was introduced in Nagpur, 
lvamptee and Umrer. The Madras schemo was found to be 
very elaborate and expensive ; the old system in force in 
Nagpur was improved upon and adopted. Under this sys¬ 
tem cash advances were made to the middlemen, who were 
responsible to Government for the same. These middlemen 
agreed to employ weavers who had no employment owing to 
distress and who were approved of by the Government officer 
in charge of relief. The middlemen were to supply materials 
and cash to the weavers from time to timo, tho cash thus 
advanced by the middlemen to weavers to be adjusted 
against their wages, which were generally one-fourth of the 
cost of materials used in the manufacture. The Govern¬ 
ment agreed to purchase cloth manufactured by the weavers 
through such middlemen at rates slightly in excess of the 
market rate which would cover the middlemen’s profits. 
The schemo has been found to work well and has been a 
great boon to tho distressed weavers. 

In time of distress Government undertook to provide for 
orphans; it provided relief to old and infirm who wore 
unable to work and who had no one to take care of them ; 
it provided relief works for those who were able to work. 
It opened poor-houses also. Provision was made for relief of 
pardanashin females. But there was a class of people who 
were as hard hit as the poorest labourer, but who neverthe¬ 
less were precluded by their social position from taking 
advantage of the charitable relief. Theso are people with 
small fixed incomes upon which they live a from hand to 
mouth life even in ordinary times. The high _ prices which 
ruled tho market during the past year put it out of their 
power to make two ends meet, and they are known to have 
suffered most from the time the present distress first made 
its appearance. To this class of people relief was given, at a 
comparatively small cost, by opening cheap grain shops, 
where they could get wholesome food-grains at reasonable 
rates. At Nagpur a shop of this kind was opened. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for purchasing rice, wheat, juar and dhal 
at the cheapest markets. The grain was stored in a conveni¬ 
ent central place, where the people for whose relief it was 
stored could readily go to make their purchases. The 
charitably disposed persons who had subscribed the required 
funds had agreed that the funds would carry no interest 
and that they would sell grain cheaper than the market 
rates. These rates were usually fixed by the Managing 
Committee and were such as give appreciable relief. 
The loss caused by tho lowering of the rates was guaran¬ 
teed to be paid from tbe Charitable Relief Fund. The 
District Committee prepared a list of persons to whom 
the advantage of the shop was to be extended. This was 
done by special Sub-Committees. People whose income 
distributed over the members of their family gave an inci¬ 
dence below ftl-8 a month were given tickets entitling 
them to buy from the shop a certain quantity of grain per 
month. This quantity was fixed with reference to the 
number of the members and their average requirements. 
The ticket-holder was at liberty to purchase the quantity 
in the lump or by instalments. The quantity purchased 
was noted on the ticket, and when the total quantity was 
issued the ticket was cancelled and a fresh one was issued. 
As the grain was issued to ticket-holders only, there was no 
interference with private trade. It served as a check against 
arbitrary raising of rates by grain-dealers. Similar shops 
were opened in Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Chanda, Raipur, 


Balaghat, Seoni, Mandla and Chhindwara. This kind of 
relief helped many deserving families. 

Besides the above, funds were left with officers-in-charge 
of station-houses for the relief of wanderers. They were to 
take charge of such persons and to send them to tlie nearest 
poor-house or relief work. In addition to these, Government 
forests were kept open, where necessary, for forest produce 
for the purpose of food, and the land-holders were induced 
to make similar concessions. 

All the above measures were carried out on the most 
economic principles, gave adequate relief and prevented 
avoidable loss of life. 

(C).— Advice as to most effective measures in future 
famines. 

For relief works I strongly recommend the piece-work 
system. To prevent able-bodied workers working extra hours 
and making the business a source of income I would fix a 
maximum; similarly for weak persons there should be a 
separate rate. For tbe kinds of relief works I would recom¬ 
mend tho excavation of tanks in rice-producing districts and 
in other places wells for irrigation purposes. These works 
should be undertaken by land-holders and tenants by means 
of assistance in the way of takavi advances, and in special 
cases famine advances on special concessions may be made. 
Stone-breaking I recommend on important roads and com¬ 
munications. I do not advocate the task-work system as it 
is expensive. A person not doing the full work earns the 
minimum wages, and we have to provide for his dependents. 
In the piece-work system this will not be the case. 

Another mode of conducting the relief works is working 
through middlemen, the latter being allowed a small percent¬ 
age, and they should undertake to pay the workers on the 
piece-work system. This will save cost of supervising 
establishment and cost of hutting and other sanitary 
arrangements. There may bt) some difficulty in find¬ 
ing such good middlemen, but in some places they may be 
found. I advocate special relief to the weavers in then- 
professional work, and am strongly in favour of establishing 
cheap grain shops. The system of their working has been 
described above. It is very simple and affords relief to 
many deserving families. 

(Z )).—Other recommendations. 

It is essential to know when famine is probable and when 
imminent; it is no use depending on personal knowledge 
of District Officers and their staff, as there are frequent 
changes among them. There must, therefore, be permanent 
periodical record in each district of the following -.— 

I.—As to natural features of the country and 
soil. 

II.—The minor food-crops grown and the extent 
of area of those crops. 

III.—The economic habits of the inhabitants j tbe 
normal extent of migration among them. 

IV. —The extent to which the people in norma. 

times subsist on wild products; what pro¬ 
ducts are used, and in what months they 
are procurable. 

V. —What proportion of persons depend entirely 

on labour for their living. For how long 
in tho year they maintain themselves and 
family by agricultural labour, and how do 
they maintain themselves in normal years 
by other labour in the remaining months. 

VI.—Stocks of food and other grain supply. 

VII.—What useful private works, such as tanks and 
wells, could be undertaken with advantage. 

These and other similar matters should form the subject 
of enquiry. The District Land Record staff can collect 
valuable information, and this can be supplemented bv 
Tabsildars. 3 

I would propose that the preparation of the village 
register of the poor (section 84, Chapter V) be not postponed 
till scarcity, in the opinion of the Commissioner, is likely 
to be great. _ The preparation of this register may be left 
to the District Officer, and it should be a permanent record 
revised periodically. 

Anbwees to Questions. 

* 1. The affected area in the Nagpur District was 524 
square miles and population 243,000. 


Rao 

Bahadur 

Bhargo 

Rao. 

7th Mar. 

ism. 


’ The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by tbe CommiBBion. 
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R ao 32. The land-owning and agricultural classes have not been 

Jiahadur permanently injured; they will recover their former 
“bargo position after three or four successive good harvests. 

Jiao. 

- 57. I consider village tanks very useful as a form of 

7th Mar. relief work in riee-growing districts. Such works perma- 
1898. nently benefit tho villages. 

70. Programme of famine rolief works in each district 
is maintained, but plans and estimates in all cases were not 
ready. 

71. (a) Five miles. 

[h) Twenty to twenty-live miles. 

72. Yes. 

114. Small tanks and wells by Civil officers ; roads and 
other large works by officers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

11*. Officers of tho grade of Naib-Tahsildar. 

119. Yes. 

120. The officer responsible for execution and inspection 
of work should not have control of payments ; the bazar, 
kitchen and conservancy arrangements may bo left with 
him. 

121. In very largo camps officers of position may he 
invested with magisterial powers. 

128. (I). No. 

(II). Yes. 

129. Minimum (1,000) and maximum (5,000). 

155. Yes. 

166. No. 

100. Not to my knowledge. 

164. I would proposo cooked food at tho kitchens being 
given instead of gratuitous reliof at home. 

172. It was largo at first in the Nagpur poor-house, and 
then it fell off when men were sent to their districts for 
work. 

173. From low castes, Mahars, Gonds, Pankas, Manga, 
Muhammadans, weavers. 

174. I did not notice any better castes and persons of 
respectable position in tho poor-house, but 1 noticed two 
instances of crippled Government pensioners having a 
large family and children going to the poor-house, and I 
am inclined to think that, when hard pressed, they would 
go to the poor-house. 

177. About 70 per cent, persons were residents of districts 
of the province and 30 per cent, from Native States and tho 
North-West Provinces. 

178. I judged that the inmates had suffered from famine 
and had wandered after leaving homo. 

170. Measures were systematically adopted to send away 
people to their homes and to works. 

180. Yes. 

181. Yes, the rules are explicit. 

182. Yes. 

183. Yes. 

184. No. 

205. Cultivators of position should be given advances 
instead of wages on works. 

206. I would give advances to cultivators of position, but 
not to all indiscriminately. 

208. In giving suspension or remission there was a condi¬ 
tion imposed on the landholders that tho privilege should he 
extended to tenants. 

210. Yes. 

212. It should not carry interest. 

213. Government has, I think, no power at present; but 
it should have it. 

214. It should be remission. 


220. The orphans should be brought up in some profession 
and then allowed to go, or they should be made over to some 
society or orphanages. 

221. Yes. 

222 . I have no suggestions to offer. 

223. No. 

225. Yes. 

226. Not necessary. 

227. Yes. 

228. Cheap grain shops were started in this district, and 
these did not interfere with private trade. 

229. Yes. 

230. 'The help should he given before the eommencement 
of tho agricultural season. 

231. Ordinary tenants and others who have lost credit 
and who have nothing left to assist thorn in starting work. 

232. No. 

233. Yes; this was done in some instances. 

234. Yes. The tenants have been started in life. 

235 and 236. I shall be prepared to answer these in fnll 
detail at the time of my oral examination. 4 hope to receive 
final accounts by that date. 

237. Clothes. 

238. Help in the shape of grain and through cheap grain 
shops, as also clothing. 

239. Yes. 

240. Yes. 

241. I shall present the statement at the time of my oral 
examination. 

242. Police had funds to send these men to the poor-house 
or works and feed them. 

245. They were from North-Western Provinces and sur¬ 
rounding Native States ; there being distress in those parts, 
they came in search of employment; some were on their 
way to the Berars, whero they thought they would find 
work, but owing to distress in that part they failed, and 
they returned to this province to obtain any work. 

246. No. 

247. They should be sent back to their homes. 

273. In towns labourers and artizans use rice, juar and 
wheat; in villages, juar and wheat; and in districts like 
Balaghat, Baipur, Bilaspur, Chhindwara kodo is used as 
well as rice. 

274. Two meals; each meal consists of bread and vege¬ 
tables, or rice and dhal. 

278 . ltice and juar and wheat were used in poor-houses. 

279. Two meals. 

282. Tho crops had failed, prices were rising; there was 
not enough grain in the country, and reluctance of some to 
part with grain for fear that thcro would bo no grain 
available raised prices all over the country. 

284. The grain dealers were active in trade as usual. 

286. They could get grain at market rates in large towns 
and villages, but in villages removed from large towns they 
had to pay higher rates. 

286. Yes. 

287. There was not much export. 

288. There were no time bargains; people made good 
profits, but not fortunes. 

290. Some did hoard up. 

291. Yes. 

292. Yes. 

298. Wages did not rise for want of work. 

804. Kaochis imported Burma riue. 
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SJ t element showing nr<a sown with lchanf an 
rabi in the districts of the Central Vrovinees 
with the aid from the Chiritalle Fund, 


Districts, 

Area (in acres) sown. 


With kharif. 

With rabi, 

Total. 

Nagpur . 

ll,noo 

8,522 

19,522 

Bhandara 

17.253 

13,118 

3o,374 

Chanda . 

25,134 

8.500 

f 3,634 

Ward ha . 

20,138 

22,932 

49.070 

Balaghat . 

32,000 

40,0)0 

72,00) 

Raipur . • 

65,283 

21,630 

86,863 

Bilaspur 

12,500 

6.300 

18,80,') 

Jabalpur 

100,000 

30,000 

1.3. ),(>■ 0 

Saugor . 

1 1 6,444 

18.S94 

134,038 

Damoh « 

81,128 

50,600 

i 3/, 714 

Mandla . 

115,000 

10,400 

125,400 

Sconi . , 

45,1,54 

11,467 

50,911 

H shangabad . 

55,250 

91,298 

146,548 

Chhindwara 

38,000 

15,000 

53,000 

Narsingpur 

53,209 

49,504 

102,773 

Betul . 

35.000 

12,000 

47,000 

Kimar • 

200 5 ’4 

68,868 

275,3,2 

Total 

934,310 

434,789 

1,419,(99 


(Presi 'enl .)—What was your connection with the 
famine ?—I was in charge of relief works and poor-houses 
at Nagpur. 

'When did you first uotioc signs of distress?—In this 
district, from the beginning of J une. 

Did you open grain shops?—Yes, with the ohjeet of 
supplying the people with grain 3 or 4 annas cheaper 
than what they could get it at in the open market. I hey 
were started with the idea of selling grain at cost price, but 
we had very often to sell it below cost price, and so we 
suffered loss. The loss was about 113,000 a month. 

Does this il 3,000 include gratuitous relief ?—No. 

Had you many weavers on stone-breaking work P-—-Not 
many. 

Do you think they should bo relieved in their own 
trade ?—They take to stone-breaking easily. We had many 
families of these weavers, including women and children, 
who were on stone-breaking work. If possible, I would 
relieve them in their trade. 

{Mr- Holderness .)—What was the total number of 
weavers P—I can’t say. 

Are you in favour of piece-work P—I had no experience 
of that. 

Have you had any experience jf task-work ?—No. 

Did you inspect the works P—Yes, I used to go occasion¬ 
ally. 

The people in the poor-houses generally came from other 
districts; did they notYes, about two-thirds and one- 
third were immigrants. 

Did you make enquiries P—Yes, I did. I found that 
many of them were on their way to the Berars, where 
they generally get work during the harvesting season. But 
this year unfortunately the crops had failed even in the 
Berars, and so these people sought refuge in the poor- 
houses. 

Is this the direct route for them P—Yes ; but I think 
the want of food stopped them from going from here or 

/• T> 


returning home ; meantime relief works in the shape of 
earth-works were started. 

When was this P—About the 1st of November. 

Wbat was their number P—About POO. 

Many deaths among them P—No, but they were in a 
very emaciated condition. 

You think the scheme of giving relief to the weavers 
worked well P—Yes; very satisfactorily. 

Did they do good work P—Yes. Before we introduced the 
scheme we tried it experimentally, and when we found 
it would work well, we consulted the Bocal Government. 
We tried it at Nagpur, Kamptee, and Umrer. 

Did weavers from other plaecB also come here for work P 
—Yes. 

What have you done with the cloth ? —Wo have it at 
present with us, not yet disposed of. Wo have had the 
plague scare, and so there was no demand for this cloth 
either here or at Bombay, and then there were scarcely any 
marriages on account of the plague and famino. 

What quantity of cloth is in hand?—About 30,000 to 
35,000 yards. We had, purchased in all cloth worth 1180,000. 

Do you think you will be able to dispose of your cloth P 
—Yes. 

Did you admit all weavers to relief P—No. 

You say in giving them relief you worked through mid¬ 
dlemen P—Yes. 

Did they all weave coarse cloth P—Yes. But at Kamptee 
and Nagpnr ordinary cloth was also prepared by them. 

Wbat proportion of weavers did you employ P—About 
3,00.* at Nagpur with their families and 700 in Kamptee. 

In answe-r to Question No. 164 you recommend cooked 
food at the kitchens instead of gratuitous relief at homcf—• 
Yes, so far as my experience of this district goes. 

Do_ you think the kitchen ration sufficient P—Ya, more 
food is not good for them. Tho rations aro quite sufficient. 

Do you think the children’s rations sufficient P—Yes, but 
it should be regulated according to their age ; but the 
average is quite sufficient. 

{Mr Hose .)—I notice that in answer to Question No. 164 
you propose cooked food being given in the kitchens; 
will there be no caste objections to this? —I have not seen 
high caste people coming to these kitchens. I never saw a 
Brahmin. 

Did not the Kunbis come : would they not object P—Yes, 
we had Kunbis ; they would not object. 

You say as regards the cloth on hand that during the 
marriage season you would be able to dispose of it ; did you 
dispose of any during December, which is the marriage 
season with the Hindus ?—No, owing to the plague scare 
wo wero not able to dispose of any. At the next marriage 
season we expect to get better prices than we shall if we 
disposo of it in ordinary times. 

Have you seen all the districts in this Province P—Yes. 

What were the average wages in the district during the 
last 10 yearsP~* Well 1 think 3 annas for a man, 2£ for a 
woman, and 6 pice for a boy. 

The Jubbulpore rates were the same ; were they not P— 
Yes, I think so. 

{Mr. Craddorh )—Do you think the rates were tho same 
some 17 years ago ?—No, I think the rates were cheaper 
then, and they have been increasing, 

(Mr. Bose .)—What is the rate in the villages P—-Men get 
lj anna, the women 9 pies ; they are mostly paid in land 
(i, e , grain). One, hundred tolas of jowari is the usual rate 
for a man or woman. 


Bao 

Bahadur 

Iihargo 

BtXo, 

7th Mar. 
1898. 
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APPENDIX V-A— continued , 

II.—Soft moorum—Digger’s task, 60 e. ft. 


Current rates 






Lead in feet with 6 feet iift, 







oi grain per 
rupee. 

50 


100 

160 

2,00 

300 

400 

600 

R.BHA8KS. 

Pounds. 

£ 

a. 

R 

a. 

£ 


£ 

a . 

£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 

£ 

a. 


30 

2 

7 

2 

12 

2 

15 

8 

7 

3 

15 

4 

8 

5 

i 

(1) For each foot of lift 
beyond 5 feet add 12 
feet of lead. 

28 

2 

11 

3 

O 

3 

4 

3 

12 

4 

6 

5 

0 

5 

10 


26 

3 

0 

3 

5 

3 

9 

4 

1 

4 

13 

5 

8 

6 

4 


24 

3 

4 

3 

10 

3 

14 

4 

h 

t 

5 

4 

6 

0 

6 

13 


22 

3 

8 

3 

15 

4 

3 

4 

13 

6 

11 

6 

8 

7 

6 


20 

3 

12 

4 

4 

4 

9 

5 

3 

6 

2 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1 


18 

4 

4 

4 

13 

4 

14 

5 

14 

0 

16 

8 

0 

9 

1 


16 

4 

11 

5 

5 

5 

2 

6 

8 

7 

11 

8 

14 

10 

1 


14 

5 

7 

6 

3 

6 

0 

7 

8 

8 

14 

10 

4 

11 

10 


12 

6 

2 

7 

O 

7 

8 

8 

8 

10 

0 

11 

9 

13 

2 


10 

7 

6 

8 

6 

9 

1 

10 

3 

; J2 

sm 

13 

14 

15 

12 



Mr. F. W. 

A.Prideaux 

8th Mar. 
1898. 


Current 
rates of 
grain per 
rupee. 


III.—Average moorum—Digger's task, 45 c. ft. 


Lead in feet with 5 feet lift. 


100 150 200 | 300 400 500 


Bemarks. 


Pounds. 


(1) For each foot of lift 
beyond 5 feot add 
12 feet of lead. 


IV.—Hard moorum.—Digger’s task, 30 c. ft. 
















Mr. F. IF. 
A. Prideaux. 

8th Mar. 
1898. 
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APPENDIX V-A, 



Table of pi 
Hard Basalt 

Current 


rates of 

Per J 00 c. ft* 

grain per 

rupee. 


Pounds. 

ft a. 

30 

2 13 

21 

3 1 

26 

3 6 

24 

3 10 

22 

3 15 

20 

4 7 

18 

4 15 

16 

5 8 

34 

6 4 

12 

7 3 

10 

8 10 


Ill (Carrier's) 


Breaking to lj 7 gauge 3 cubic feet metal. 


Remarks. 


(1) The above rates arc framed on the assumption that the task for class II (“ diggers ”) is 
quarrying stone or breaking up boulders into chips equivalent to 12 cubic feet of metal 
of la" gauge per day, and that the grain equivalent of his wage is 33 ounces, and that 
the task for class III (“ carriers ”) is 3 cubic feet of H" gauge metal per day, and the 
grain equivalent of her wage is : 6 ounces. T’o the amount so obtained onc-sixth has been, 
added as Sunday wage, 

Far example. —Grain equivalent 20 lbs. per rupee. 

Class II wage 1 anna 11 pics .... o ... 23 pies. 

,, III 1 ,, 4 „ . . . . « » • • 16 ,j 

100 v 23 

„ II cost por 100 cubic feet =s- pies = 192 pies. 


Ill 


100 


12 

100x16 • raa ■ 

— _- pies = 533 pics, 

13 


Total . 725 pics. 

Add i)Lh for Sunday wage . . 121 „ 

Total coat per 100 cubic feet . . 646 „ 

= ft 4 6 6 

= Say ft 4 7 0 


Under this system no relief is given to dependents or to 
children. 

When the famine increases and the above system is no 
longer workable, a task system, the Committee considered, 
should be introduced as below 

(«) When relief works are carried out by daily labour, 
the relief workers shall be divided into the fol¬ 
lowing classes:— 

(b) Class I, “special class,” will include all workers of 

special qualifications, of whom a certain number 
will be required on the works, that cannot bo 
attracted by tho wage paid to members of class 
II. It will include generally only mates in 
charge of the gangs, good caste men for supply¬ 
ing water to the workers, and especially expert 
quarrymen. No more men should be entertain¬ 
ed in this class than are absolutely necessary for 
the proper prosecution of the work. 

(c) Class II, “digger class,” will ordinarily comprise 

all able-bodied male workers who are capable of 
performing a full digger’s task, but more 
generally all able-bodied men who are required 
to perform tasks, whether in quan' ity or kind, 
which are beyond tho capacity of those who will 
be relegated to class No. III. Thus on road- 
metalling operations, class II will include men 
employed in ordinary quarrying operations or on 
sledging or breaking up the larger blocks of 
stone from which spawls are supplied to the 
breakers, and also all those employed on consoli¬ 
dation when heavy rammers are used. Men in 
class II may occasionally be employed on work 
usually given to those in class III, i.e., on carry¬ 
ing or on breaking road-metalling, when cir¬ 
cumstances render this necessary ; as, for in¬ 
stance, in the ease of earth-work with a very long 


lead in which the diggers can excavate more than 
the carriers can remove, or in the case of road¬ 
works when the stones to be broken lie close at 
hand and require no quarrying or slicing, so 
that practically all the workers are breakers or 
carriers. In all such classes, however, a worker 
in class II should be required to perform a task 
50 per cent,, in excess of that set for a unit in 
class III, or he will otherwise be ineligible for 
tho wage of class II. The class 11 wage and 
task should however only be allowed in such cases 
when the worker has been originally admitted 
into class 11 and is put on work ordinarily given 
to class III temporarily or as a matter of con¬ 
venience. 'When tho work is of such a character 
that proper employment on work ordinarily 
given to men of class 11 cannot bo regularly 
found for all of this class that come to the 
work, the number actually required for this 
work.would be selected for this class, and the 
remainder, which should include the weakest 
workers, being relegated to class III and given 
class III task and wage. 

(</) Class III, _ the “ carrier class,” will include the 
taajority of the workers, the weaker men and 
those unable to dig, and almost all women and 
big children. On earth-work they will be em¬ 
ployed as carriers and sometimes on dressing and 
tidying up. On road-work they will act either 
as carriers or breakers. Members of this class 
may sometimes be employed on digging ; but 
in that case they should bo given a half-task, i.e., 
two of them should be counted as a digger unit, 
and they should receive only the class III wage. 

(e) This classification of relief workerg is obligatory en 
both large and Bmall works when carried out by 
daily labour. 
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The Committee propose the following standard rations gratuitous relief being given to non-working children and Mr F 1V 

and standard basis on winch wages should be calculated, dependents fe einwien and 


Standard rations for adults. 


Table of standard rations for adults. 



Items. 


C* 118 1 1 — 
Special e.ass. 

Higher ration ip thr 
WO ltK DON 11 IS 23 PftR ChNT. 
AROVE STANDARD TAhK. 

Ordinary ration if thr 

STANDARD TAfriK IS 
EXECUTED. 

Minimum 
ration Djr 
adult* nnd 




Ciafg 11 — 

Digger cissy. 

cia*R nr— 
Carrier claw*. 

ClasB IT ■« 
Digger cbiuH. 

‘ 

Class HI— 
Cartier class. 

dependents* 

ration. 




Weight allowed in ounoes. 

Flour .... 

. 

l 

24 

21 

20 

24 

18 

14 

X l 

' Dal . . . . 

• • • 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

t fl 

| ^alt 

• 4 t 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

8 

1 

A 

4 

1 

4 

( 

) Ghee 

» • B 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

a 

1 

•2 

1 

1 Condiments and vegetables 

• • 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4j 

i 

A 

2 

Total 

grain equivalent of ration in 

ounces . 

42 

42 

31 

38 

27 

23 


In all eases ghee may be changed to oil if oil be cheaper Standard basis for calculating wages . 

than ghee. 


1 he standard rations for children. 




Working 

Non-working 


Items. 

ohildran. 

children, age 



age 7 t.o 12. 

under 7, 



Weight allowed in ounces. 

Flour 

. . 12 

6 

u . 1 

f Dal . . 

• *1 

1 

CD ® 

3 e < 

) Salt 

. ■ A 

i 

o.g 

1 

1 Ghee . 

. . 1 

i 

I 

[ 

k.Condiment' and vegetables. 3 

A 

4 


Table giving the grain equivalents in ounces, the money 
value of which will be the daily wage of the different classes. 


Number of claaa. 


Grain eqnb 
valents in 
ounces. 

Cla&tf No. /. -Special class. . 


. . 42 

Higher wage. 



Cl('i8s No. II —Dig-gor claai , 

CL'Xfis No. ///—Carrier clasa , 

• 

. . 42 

. . 34 

Ordinary wage. 



Class No. //.—Digger clasg , 

Class No, ///.—Carrier class , 

* 

* 

. . 38 

. 27 


Total grain equivalent and rations 18 10 

in ounces. 


Minimum wage for all classes and dependents’ 

wage. ........ 23 

Cliildron from 7 to 12. . . , . ,18 

Children below 7.. 


8th Mar, 
1898. 


APPENDIX HI. 

Table of standard daily tasks fur relief workers. 
For earth-work and road-metal. 


1 —Tasks fob Class 11 —this Djggeb Class. 


Daily task for excavation only for all leads and lifts. 


Description of 

Standard task 
which ’ vill 
entitle a digger 
ultiBK 11 to the 
ordinary wage. 

Extra faHk which 
will entitle a 
digger class 11 
to the higher 
wage. 

Rbmarks, 


Cubic feet. 

Cubic feet. 


Black or red soil ..... 

£0 

112 

The task for a person in class III (the carrier 




class) will bo half the task of class II (the 

Soft moorum ...... 

60 

75 

digger class). 

Average moorum ..... 

45 

66 


Hard moorum ...... 

30 

87 


■ Daily task for quarrying stone for road 

metal. 

Hard basalt stone ..... 

12 

15 

Ditto ditto. 






S3 
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APPENDIX III— continued. 

II, —Tabes foe Class III —the Cabbies Class. 


Daily task for carriage only for different leads and lifts. 


1 

Lead in 
feet. , 

! 

Lift in 
feet. 

Task eor 

CIRRI UR L'NIT. 

Lift in 
feet. 

Task pek 
CARHIKH UNIT* 

Lift in 
feet, 

Task, per 

CARRIER UNIT, 

Remarks. 

for 

ordinary 

wage. 

Its 

For 

ordinary 

wage. 

For 

higher 

wage. 

For 

ordinary 

wage. 

For 

higher 

wage. 



c, ft. 

e. ft. 


c. ft. 

c. ft. 


c. ft. 

c. ft. 


50 

5 

69 

86 

10 

49 

61 

15 

38 

48 

Note (a).—The task of class II, digger class. 











when employed as carrier, class III, will bo 60 











per cent, in excess of task of carrier, i.e., each 

100 


61 

64 


39 

49 


31 

89 

man of digger class will bo counted as 1J 











“ carrier ” unit. 











Note (5).—Each child between 7 and 12 will 

200 

... 

34 

42 


28 

35 


24 

30 

be counted as half a carrier unit. 

300 

... 

25 

31 


22 

28 


19 

24 


400 

... 

20 

25 


18 

22 


16 

20 


500 


17 

21 


15 

19 


14 

17 


50 

20 

1 

81 

39 

25 

26 

3RJ 

30 

22 

28 


100 


27 

34 


23 

29 

mSm 

20 

25 


200 


21 

26 

... 

19 

24 

... 

17 

21 


300 

••• 

17 

21 


16 

20 

U.|J 

t |l4 

17 


400 


15 

19 


13 

17 

... 

13 

17 


500 

... 

13 

16 


12 

15 


11 

14 



One foot lift is equivalent to 12 feet lead. 

Letter H=Horizontal lead in foot. 

V=Vertioal lift in feet. 
lt=ltcdueed lead in feet. 

R=36 f-H + 12y. 36 feet being equivalent to tho initial effort, a carrier unit must carry 100 cubic feet to a 

distance of 100 feet per diem to earn tho ordinary wage, and must carry 125 cubic feet to a distance of 100 feet per diem to 
earn the higher wage. 

Daily task per carrier unit for ordinary wage; or ^ 2 y ^ or higher wage. 

T=Total daily digger’s task for tho sub-gang in cubic feet. 

Number of carriers required for the sub-gang—• 

1st—To earn the ordinary wage— ~^ 

2nd—To earn the higher wage— 

II.— Combined tasks foe Class III —the Cabbiee Class— continued. 


Breaking road metal. 


Kind of metal. 

Class II- 
daily task for 
higher wage. 

Class II— 
daily task for 
ordinary wage* 

Glass III — 
laily task for 
higher wage. 

Clast? III— 
daily task for 
ordinary wage. 

Task for ^ 
children. 

Remarks. 


c. ft. 

c. ft. 

c. ft. 

c. ft. 

c. ft. 


Hard basalt broken to la" gauge 

6£ 

5 

3J 

3 

1§ 



Noth,— The tasks laid down in Appendix HI are intended as a guide in fixing the standard tasks, and when nsoessary may be modified by the fixe* 
outlve Engineer, who should however report to the Superintending Engineer when any modification of these tasks is found necessary. 
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APPENDIX No. V,—Table of daily wages of relief workers. 


Curreut rates of grain per 
rupee. 



Higher wage dub when 

Obdinakit wagb due when 




Class I, 

STANDARD TAAK IS RXCBEDED 
BY 26 PER CENT. 

STANDARD TASK IS 
EXECUTED. 

Minimum 
wage fur all 

Working 

Non*workln. 

special class. 

Claes II, ClaKs HI, 

diggers. carriers. 

Class II, Class HI, 

diggers, carriers. 

dependents' 

dole. 

7 to 12 , 

7. 


Grain equivalent of w«ge in ounces. 


Pounds. Ounces. 


34 38 





Daily wag*s. 



a. 

P- 

a. 

I>- 

a. 

p. a. 

P- 

a. 

P- 

a. 

!>■ 

a. 

p. 

30 


i 

3 

1 

3 

i 

0 1 

3 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

6 

28 


i 

6 

1 

6 

i 

3 1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

‘26 


i 

6 

1 

6 

i 

3 1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

24 


i 

U 

1 

9 

i 

6 1 

6 

1 

3 

0 

9 

0 

9 

22 


2 

0 

2 

0 

i 

6 1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

20 


2 

0 

2 

0 

i 

9 2 

0 

1 

3 

.1 

0 

0 

9 

18 


2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

17 


2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

0 2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

16 


2 

9 

2 

9 

2 

3 2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

0 

15 


2 

9 

2 

9 

2 

? 2 

6 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

14 


3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6 2 

9 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

13 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

1 

3 

12 


3 

6 

3 

6 

2 

9 3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

3 

11 


3 

9 

3 

9 

3 

0 3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

6 

10 

8 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

10 


4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 3 

9 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 

9 

8 

4 

0 

4 

6 

3 

6 4 

0 

2 

9 

2 

3 

1 

9 

9 


4 

9 

4 

9 

3 

9 4 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

1 

9 


0 6 
0 6 
0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 


Noth. —The dtiily in annaa for miy rate of gnnu eau be tonurl 

represents the current rate of grain in pot tide by rupee. 

No Sunday wage is to be paid except to dependents and 
children working and non-working. 

Tho systems tried appear to have been a succors, as no 
deaths occurred on the works except from epidemic disease. 
The introduction of the North-Western Provinces rates 
rosultcd in a saving, the rates being lower than those 
under the Bombay Famine Code. 

In Borar I consider that advances under the Band Im¬ 
provement Act granted for tho improvement of laud arc of 
great value in keeping agricultural labourers in their 
villages; it is being specified that the work has to he execut¬ 
ed within the period of distress. A remission, say up to 25 
per cent, of the amount advanced, if the loan has been 
properly employed in giving work to labourers, would make 
these loans more popular and keep in their villages many 
who would otherwise flock to our works. In my opinion 
the value of such loans cannot bo overrated. 


per dividing tire grain equivalent of wages ill ounces by tne number which 

Would yon distinguish the agricultural labourer from the 
farm servant?—Yes, a labourer is a temporary Servant, 
while a farm servant is engaged all the year round. 

What does the farm servant get P— Rupees 15 to R20 a 
year, with food all tho year round. 

In kind ?—No, usually in cash, besides he is fed ; in the 
poorer part of the district it is generally less. 

How is the agricultural labourer paid?—In cash and grain’ 
and during the harvest generally in grain. 

What is the rate P—Three to 4 annas a day for a labourer. 

Hid the wages change when the scarcity commenced P— 
Yes, they fell to 2 annas to 14 for a man and 1 anna for 
a woman. There was very little work for them, digging 
grass and tree-roots. 

You had a good harvest in your district P—Yes. Except 
rabi ; the wheat crop was not good; tLo hharif was excel¬ 
lent. 


(President ?)—You were in charge of the Akola District 
throughout the famine?—Yes. 

When did you notice the rise in prices P—At the end of 
September 1896. 

What was it due to P—Export trado with Contral India, 
Khandesb, and other places. 

Havo you _ any figures P—No. The road-borno traffic 

was mostly with the Nizam’s Territory. 

Was there any order from the Nizam’s Government 
stopping the import or export trade with that territory P— 
No, not that 1 am aware of. 

How did the distress show itself P—By high prices of 
grain, which ended in one or two riots. 

What work did you open?—In December we opened 
test works, and in February small village works. Mostly 
clearing cactus from village sites and improving village sites 
under the supervision of the District Board. 

What system did you adopt P—Tho Bombay Famine Code 
was adopted. 

You think the works were opened early P—Yes. 

Did the agricultural labourer and the land-holder come to 
the relief works?—We had a number of agricultural 
labourers and a few petty land-holders. 


When did tho prices go up P—In September. The highest 
price oijoaari was 15 lbs. The usual rate being 56 to 60 lbs, 1 
per rupee. In ordinary years the rate was 70 lbs. 

Now the district is in normal condition?—Yes. 

. A good deal of labour in your district comes from out¬ 
side P—Yes. 

Did it come this year P—Not as much as in other years. 
There was a general complaint about labour. 

In your written evidence you say, “ Tho Bombay Famine 
Code rates appear to me too high.” What is the idea P— 
We first paid the Bombay rates and then introduced 
North-W est Provinces rates. They were able to support 
themselves on the North-Western Provinces rates. 

Did you support their dependents P—On the District 
Fund works we did not. Most of the people came from 
villages close by. The children, however, received aid 
from the Gratuitous Belief Fund. No hutting was allowed, 
and the people returned homo every evening. 

Did yon have any gratuitous relief ?—Yes (under Chapter 
5 of the Code.) 

YVhen did it begin P—In June or the beginning of July, 

I am not certain of the date. 

All oyer the district or only in certain parts ?—-All over 
the district; there were a great many on gratuitous relief. 
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.is relief was confined to the four classes montioncd in 
chapter 5 of the Code. We had nearly 1,806 people on 
gratuitous relief. 

(Mr, Ho! Jerness .)—You had poor-houses in the district P 
'—Yes, some 7 or 8 ; (Note .—There were no poor-houses after 
'5th October 1897.) 

Was the population considerable P—Yes, I think so. I 
'have figures. 

Where did they come from P—A good many from the 
district, and a good many from tho Bcrars and the Central 
Provinces. 

Those from the Bcrars came in search of work?—They 
came after the famine had appeared. 

In what month P—I think they began coming in Jan¬ 
uary, aud went back at the end of the famine. 

Did they come in a bad state P—Yes, they were weak and 
in an unusually poor condition. 


(Mr. Holderness .)—Do people keep large stocks of 
grain?—Yes. In 1896 1 had a statement made and found 
that they generally had several months’ supply in stock. 
An ordinary resident had a year’s supply. 

The cultivator who held his stock refused to sell it?—Yes. 

The small cultivator had hard times?—Yes. 

Did you give them advancesP—Yes, for the improvement 
of fields, some 1127,000. 

Was that sufficient P—I had applications for E72.000, 
but had not the money to meet the demand. 

Arc the advances profitable?—Yes. 

Did they spend a certain percentage on themselves P— 
Yes, hut the major part was spent in improving land, fields, 
etc. Every field was cleared of all bushes, rubbish, etc. 

Did the land-holders take advantage of tho prevailing 
low rates to employ labour P—Yes. 


Did you turn them out of the poor-houses when they 
were strong enough to work P —Yes. 

Was the mortality great ?—Yes; 140 deaths in poor-houses. 

And in the district?—In August 11:2, September 10'0. 

What was tho cause P—-The mortality was mostly duo to 
the poor condition of the people, owing to damp, and green 
food. 

Any cholera?—In August there were 1,574 deaths and in 
September 341. The death-rate rose considerably on account 
of cholera. 

Did you report many cases of death from starvation?— 
Nine in all. 

Were they cases in which tho people di<d of actual starva¬ 
tion, want of food P—Yes, mostly they died for want of food ; 
they were wanderers. 

Had you any famine programme P —No ; we had to make 
the best of what material we had at hand. 

Who were tho classes of people who were chiefly relieved? 
—Dheds, Mahars aud other low castes. 

You say you paid tho people at first according to Bombay 
Famine Code rates; why did you adopt the Bombay Code?— 
It was made applicable only for men, hut the women and 
children were treated under tho North-Western Provinces 
Code, under the orders of the Commissioner. 

You gave them the minimum rates when you put them 
under the North-Western Provinces Ck cleP—They wore paid 
13 ebattaks of grain for an adult female, which is equiva¬ 
lent to the D wage. Ail the women were paid according 
to this rate. Non-working children were paid 1 pice each, 
hut the working children were paid according to the North- 
Western Provinces Code. 

Did you give Sunday wages on tho five works started 
in February and the other three weeks opened in July in 
which tho Bombay Code rates wore paid?—Tes, except on 
the work started on the 22nd of July, which was carried on 
by the Public Works Department. 

You give an account of the proposals of the Committee 
don't you think that under it men and women will to a 
very great extent get the same wages, without dilfercnce P 
---Yes. 

That follows Mr. Higham’s proposal?—Yes. 

Do you thnk tho rates proposed by the Committee 
sufficient P —Yes. 

Even for people in good working condition P—Yes. 

The people went home every evening and so you cannot 
say what resources they had?—Well, 1 think they had next 
to nothing. 

Was there serious loss of cattle?—Yes. 

Did you get any gifts from the Indian Charitable Fund P 
—Yes. 

(President.) —Did not the people live on the flesh of the 
dead cattle P—Yes, the low castes did live on it. 

They supplemented wages by that means?—Yes. 


Did the Committee who fixed the “ standard rations 
for adults, etc.,” given in your written evidence, compare it 
with the jail rates ?—Tho Civil Surgeon was a member 
of the Committee and tho rates were fixed by him. As far 
as I remember ho was of opinion that oxcept the special 
class A, and the digger class II, the others were 
below jail rates. In ail oases the minimum ration was 
fixed. Tlie dependants’ ration seems to have been the same 
as the Bombay minimum ration for women with a slight 
difference in salt and ghee. 

How is tho grain equivalent of 23oz. arrived at in 
tho table P—I do not know, it was worked by the Executive 
Engineer. 

Can you tell me how the total grain equivalent of ration 
in ounces, given in that table, worked out P—I do not 
know, the Executive Engineer worked it out. Mr. Swinner- 
ton will he able to explain these figures. 

How often did you change your rates P—Once a week 
according to tho rate of jowtiri prevailing before payment. 

(President.) —On what grain was the ration calculated?— 
Jowari second sort. 

You say in your written evidence no Sunday wage is to 
he paid to dependants, children working and non-working, 
why P—Their ordinary week-day payments are calculated 
at a high rate, 25 per cent, more than maximum, to 
cover the Sunday-wage, and so with a little extra work Or 
hard work they earn tho Sunday-wage. The working 
children and non-working children are also benefittod under 
this calculation. 

I think you would give them the Sunday-wage aud 
also a little more as an incentive to work P —Yes, but that 
was not tried. 

Wore Sunday-wagoB paid on District Local Beard works P 
—No. 

To dependants P—No. Only non- working children got one 
pice each. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —What was the condition of the 
people on test-works P—In March and April their con¬ 
dition was bad. 

Was there anything in their condition to show that 
there would be heavy mortality among them P—No, the 
heavy mortality may bo due to green-food and their eating 
all kinds of roots. 

Was mortality from cholera and dysentery heavy P— | 
Yes, it was highest in August, when we had 1,790 cases from 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and 1,574 from cholera, total 
mortality from all causes 6,509; this heavy death-rate was 
due to green, unsuitable, aud insufficient food. 

Is not August the unhealthiest part of the year F 
Yes, 

(Mr- Rose.) —When did you notice people coming into your 
district P—September 1896. 

Do not people come in search of work generally at 
harvest time P—1 can’t say; I think they do, but mere came 
in January and February, 


Mr. R..4.TF 
Suiftner'on 


8th Mar. 

isas. 


Mr. E. A. W, Swinnebtqn, Exccutivo Engineer, West Berar Division, called in and examined. 

I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. completed in two months—diggers doing 90 cubic feet and 
*52. In the case of unmetallcd roads, about 600 day units candors 70 cubic feet per day- 
per mile, assuming that a mile of ij-foot hank can be j 

* The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Ccmmission. 



minutes of evidence. 


In the oase of metalled road, about (600 + 1,000 + 600) 
2,100 day units per mile, assuming the earth-work as above, 
and that metal for a 6" coat 12" wide can be manufactured 
in three months, and that a 3" coat is renewed every fivo 
years. The consolidation can only bo done by bullock power 
or steam power. 

63. Yes. 

64. No. 

55. The collection of stone metal is a most excellent 
method of employing relief labour, and probably the most 
satisfactory one. 

66 . No. 

67. (i) Of great value, as it retains the people in the 
villages. Such work should, if possible, be carried out by 
the Civil Department through the agency of its village 
and other officials. 

(ii) Of no great value in Berar. 

60. The number of possible village tanks has been practic¬ 
ally exhausted. 

63. No prospect of any impounding reservoir being ad¬ 
vantageously constructed. 

70. No plans and estimates were ready prepared when 
the distress appeared, as it was the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sioner (Colonel Mackenzie) that Berar would never suffer 
from famine. 

71. (a) About a mile and a half. 

( b ) About 25 miles. 

72. No. 

7A Yes. 

74. Residence on'the works has been the rule. 

76. Residence on the works was not made a definite condi¬ 
tion of relief. 

76. Am not in favour of making residence obligatory. 

No. 

Yes. 

78. The establishment undor such conditions would be 
insufficient. 

79. No. 

80. About S aunas per worker. 

SI. } 

82. ?No. 

83. ) 

84. Practically all employed on task-work. But the 
“intermediate system” was adopted in theso instances, 
and the special reports connected with them are attached. 

86 . Yes. 

87- The objections taken by the Famine Commissioners 
are overstated. Besides which they are less important than 
those which may bo used against task-work. 

88 . The rate should be increased at first so as to enable 
the workers to earn the minimum wage, and gradually re¬ 
duced to the ordinary one as the workers improved in effi¬ 
ciency, which would probably be in a month after starting 
work. 

89. Yes. 

Class I, Class II. Class III. 


The ordinary wages would be 42 38 27 

Maximum do. do. 42 42 34 

_ 00.. Each gang to consist of 25 persons, diggers and car¬ 
riers included in the case of earth-work or of quarrymen and 
breakers in the case of road metal manufacture. 

91. Payment to be made to the headman of the above 
gang, who would distribute the amount to the several 

workers. 

The amount will be fairly distributed, moro particularly 
as the headman will be chosen by the units forming the 

gang- 

92. The whole of those employed as time-keepers, mukad- 
ams, and such like, would not be necessary, 

93. No. 

94 and 9o. The work people should be classified as— 

oz. 

Claes I, or those with special qualifications, 

Such as gangmates, quarrymen, 
mates, eto., whose wage will be . . 42 

C P. 



oz. 

Mr.R.A.W, 

Class II or “ diggers, ” whose ordinary wago 
will be , • • , . . 

, 38 

S winner ton 

ClasB III or “ carriers, ** which will consist of 
weakly men, all women, and all 
children above 12 years of age, whose 
ordinary wage will be * * • 

. 27 

8th Mar. 
1898. 

Minimum wage for adults of both sexes • 

. 23 


Nursing mothers and women iu an advanced 
state of pregnancy to be employed 
and tasked as class III, but to 
have a wage of . , ♦ * 

. 42 



96. No. 

96A. No. 

97. Children above 12 years of age as class III. 

Children below 12 years (and over 7 
years of age) as working children on 
wage of . .IS 

98. Seven years. 

99. Fines, the wage to be paid being ultimately reduced to 
the actual value of work done independent of any minimum 
in the case of contumacious individuals. 

100. No. 

101. No, because after a very brief period they have been 
able to perform the tasks demanded of them. 

102. Yes, hut only in classes II and III. The maxi¬ 
mum wage shown in replying 89 to be paid when 25 per¬ 
cent. additional work is done. But no increaso beyond this, 

103. No. 

104. Yes. The task of 10,000 units proposed is what 
the case demands. 

105. Yes. 

106. Yes. 

107. Yes. 

108. Fifty. 

114. By Civil Officers. —All small works, all village 
works, all District Board works, and generally all other 
requiring no professional knowledge. 

By Public Works Officers.— All large works and all 
such as demand professional knowledge during execution. 

115. The Commissioner should have the chief executive 
control of, and be responsible for, the direction of the entire 
relief works, transmitting all his orders to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer. 

The Deputy Commissioner should have tho chief executive 
control of, and bo responsible for, tho direction of the relief 
works in his district, but dealing alone with the Divisional 
Officer (usually Executive Engineer) in charge of the same 
relief operations. 

. 116- The Executive Engineer will be entrusted with tho 
immediate direction of the famine relief works, and will thus 
be responsible for enforcing discipline and directing the 
labour. He will also be responsible for having entire 
control of all professional and technical matters, such as na¬ 
ture of work, fines for insufficient outturn, and so forth. 

The Deputy Commissioner will in all other matters be the 
responsible head and director of famine operations within 
his own district. 

117. No. 

. 118. Assistant Commissioners, Extra-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, Tehsildars, and Naib-Tehsildars according to the im¬ 
portance of the relief work, 

119. Yes. 

120. No. 

•^24 f Task-work—twice a week. 

X Piece-work—once a week. 

125. No, but to the nearest pie. 

126. By independent cashiers, 

127. A pass has been necessary, and the practice is 
desirable. 

Report on the working of the “Intermediate" system of 

Relief Operations in the West Berar Division durina 

1897. * 

Orders for the adoption of this system in connection with 
tho preparation of broken stone metal were issued by the 
Superintending Engineer in his letter No. 2369 C.W, of the 
14th May 1897 and by the Public Works Secretary in his 
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Mr.R.A. W. letter No. 119 C.W., dated 22nd idem, and by Supcrlntend- 
Saiimerton. ing Engineer in letter No. 2486 C.W., dated 26th idem j 
— and in connection with other descriptions of famine relief 
8th Mar. work in Public Works Secretary's letter No. 119 C.W,, dated 
1898. 22nd May 1897. 

A .— Preparation of broken stone rtad metal. 


has been only partially done, the final working rato wai 
86-6-8 (against an estimated one of 812) per 1,000 c. ft. 

Report of the working of the “Intermediate" System of 
Famine Relief Operations in the West Reran (Divi¬ 
sion during 1897 on the lines of Mr. Fulmer's Memo, 
of the 17th June 1897. 


2. No rates being fixed for the labour on broken stone 
metal by the Superintending Engineer, the following ones 
were framed for guidance in the division, and all officers in 
chargo of such works were informed in my letter No. 2622, 
dated 22nd May, that— 

“ The rate to be paid for breaking stono should be US-2-0 

f )er 100 c. ft., which is arrived at by assuming that all the 
abourers are B class women, and that the rate for food-grain 
18 lbs. per rupee. If the labourers are A class, the corre¬ 
sponding rate will be B2-10-0 per 100 o. ft.” 

But even before the issue of this letter, on seeing that the 
. _ working rate was excessive during 

in the Akoln district, and the month ot iMarch loo/» irom 
Rio- 12-10 m tho Buldnu# the end of which month only my 
dl,trlct ' responsibility began, 1 directed 

the officers concerned to pay tne labour at the rato of R4-8-0 
per ICO c. ft., including all incidental charges for supervi¬ 
sion, water-supply, hutting, and sueh like, being extras. 

3. The result of all these orders was, notwithstanding that 
_ . about half the material had been 

in fh™ I A%*r l di s trlot 'and prepared by the beginning of 
H7-12-11 in the Boldaua April, that by the time that 
district. operations ceased the working 

rates for the entire outturn were reduced by about 40 per 
cent. The people objected very seriously to being thng dealt 
with, and struck for varying periods in the several localities 
when the innovations were introduced, but eventually were 
oompclled by stress of circumstances to accept the terms. 
Tho tasks allotted were fully performed once it was realized 
that this was the only muthed of earning full wage. 

JJ.— Earth-work. 

The intermediate system was adopted on— 

(a) oonstructing Arsool-Telhnra road (in part only); 

(6) „ Tclhara-Jhiri road j 

(c) „ King Bund below Shegaon tank 

only, a variety of circumstances, particularly the latu receipt 
of the orders, which did not reach this office until tho last 
week of May, preventing it being followed on the other 

works. 

2. Tho rate fixed for ordinary tasks on ordinary soil* 
3J annas per 100 c. ft. or 82-3-0 per 1,000 c. ft., is far too 
low for this locality, and has the further drawback of not 
varying as it shonld with tho price of food-gTains. With 
tho high rates from 141bs. to 181bs. pet rupee) for 
food-grains which were ruling from April onwards, the 
wago earned was inadequate to support existence. At 161bB. 
of jawari per rupee, 3 annas 6 pies, which is the rate paid per 
100 c. ft., the excavation of which will occupy a digger and 
two carriers (equivalent to a man and two women) the whole 
day, will only purchase 3Jlbs., a quantity quite insufficient 
for a family seeing that no gratuitous relief is given. Ac¬ 
cording to Bombay Famine Code, which it is understood 
applies to this province, the minimum wage rato, the earn¬ 
ings of this same unit would be 6 annas 1 pie, which wonld 
procure 51bs. of jawari. This would bring the earth-work 
to 83-3.0 per 1,000 c-ft., which is rather less than the 
ordinary rate for earth-work executed in ordinary years, 
This rate was eventually adopted on the three works enu¬ 
merated in the first paragraph. 

8. The results were in all eases decidedly satisfactory. 
In the case of the Arsool-Tolhara road, where tho earth-work 
was more than nine-tenths finished before tho orders were 
received, the working rate at the end of March of U9-11-1 
was reduced hy the end of .Tuno to 88-8-1 per 1,000 c. ft. 
On the Telhara-Jhiri road, which is a continuation of the 
former road, both alignments running ovor exactly the samo 
description of Hoil, and which was executed after rain had 
fallen to a slight extent, and on which practically no outlay 
was incurred on hutting owing to the old materials being 
utilized and to some of the labourers preferring to live in 
villages and walking to work every fair day, the working 
rate was H2-14-8 per 1,000 c.ft., or almost exactly one-third 
that on the Arsool-Telhara road. But here tho progress was 
not satisfactory owing to wage being too low, In the con¬ 
struction of the Ring Bund bolow the Shegaon tank, whioh 


The “ Intermediate Byslem ” was introduced in connection 
with the preparation of stone read metal under the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer’s letters Nob. 2369-C.W. and 2486-C.W, 
of the 14th and 19th May 1897, respectively, and the Publie 
Works Secretary’s letter No. 119-C.W. of the 22ud idem, 
when practically such class of work was almost completed. 
But a further difficulty lies in the fact that the “ Code 
system,'’ owing to the excessive costliness of the labour when 
so employed, was put a stop to at the end of March, after 
which no “ dependents ” were paid hy this department, and 
one meueured by outturn (at the rate of 84-8-0 per 100 
cubic feet) instituted. Then, when the “Intermediate system” 
was adopted at the beginning of June, the practical result 
was to reduce the rate for the manufactured material from 
84-8-0 to 83-2-0 per 100 cubic feet. It is thus not possible 
to make sueh comparisons as are required between “ Code ” 
and "Intermediate systems.” Then, as the rate for food-graina 
varied from week to week, the rate of wage under tho “Code ” 
system varied. But as the rate under the “ Intermediate ” 
system was obtained by adopting 181bs. per rupeo as the 
price of food-grains, such is employed below. 

Code works. 

With grain at Mb., per rupee. 531 ™^ Cr > Wa K e «* 22>62 

workers earned U68 (kliirkee week pies—10 pies. 

ennuis zoth February 1687). Intermediate works 

Karh worker got 2145 per day q . 

.'.At lslha. per rupee the wage vzne worker 8 wago (at do 4 
would be (2115 x pies)=22 52 plea, cubic feet per day per B 

class woman)=22'5 pies. 

It is thus evident that the average “Intermediate” wage 
fell below that under tho “ Code ” system and that no depend¬ 
ents wero paid in any case not affecting the question. 
There is no doubt, however, that under the Code gystem as 
at first worked, where the wage paid depended upon the 
classification of worker and no proper outturn was insisted 
on, the cost of work was excessive, being never lesa than 
twice what it ought to have been, and in Bomo instances even 
moro. Had the Code system been in operation much longer, 
it would have rendered the people unfit for hard work again, 
and would have been pecuniarily disastrous to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The intermediate system was introduced in connection 
with earth-work upon roceipt of Public Works Secretarr’. 
letter No. 119-C.W. of 22nd May 1897. For a variety of 
reasons it was not possible to introduce it on works which 
were in progress under Code system, but it was adopted on 
two new works—(1) the Telhara-Jhiri road,and (2) the Ring 
Bund below the Shegaon tank. It is not possible to give aU 
the comparisons asked for, and particularly it affords no 
information as to deercaso in numbers, sinoo there was no 
change from one system to another. But it had the bene¬ 
ficial effect of only attracting those who were really needy, 
and who were prepared to work for their wages. Ilia was 
apparent from the great difficulty experienced in getting 
people to come to these works, though they were situated in 
populous localities, where the famino was said to be most 
grievous in its intensity. 

It is, however, to be noted that the rate fixod for ordinary 
tasks in ordinary soil, 3 J annas per 100 cubic feet or 82-3-0 
per 1,000 cubic feet, being far too low for this locality and 
being independent of the rato for food-grains, a new one had 
to be arrived at for the conditions ruling locally. Thia ia 6 
annas 1 pie per 100 cubic feet, or E8-S-0 per 1,000 onbia 
feet, and gives the minimum wage of the Bombay Famine 
Code where jawari is at 18 lhs. ppr rupee. (This has been 
moro fully discussed in tho first report.) 

Code works. 

One worker's wage 28 66 pies=23'66 pies. 

Intermediate works. 

One worker’s wage at 6 annas 1 pie per 100 cubic feet or 
8 workers=20'83 pies. 


(President.) —What was your Division P—I wes in 
charge of the West Herar Division, consisting of the A kola 
and Buldana districts. 
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Can yon explain to us how the grain equivalents given in 
the table of Mr. Prideaux's statement were arrived at r—I 
do not know. The Civil Surgeon gave the equivalent. 

(Mr. Miffham .)—What works had you in progress?— 
We had some road and tank works and a diversion cut. We 
employed about 3,000 on these works. 

How many relief camps had you P—One relief camp to 
each work. 

On ten works ten different camps?—Yes. 

What was the average number, of men on the largest 
work P—3,600 to 6,000. 

Who was in charge P—Lieutenant Farquliarson, Assist* 
ant Engineer. 

Had you any Civil Officer?—We had an Extra-Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner in charge for a part of the time, and the 
hJaib Tehsildar. 

Was any Civil Officer supposed to be in charge P—They 
could not spare Civil Officers. We had also Captain Ivers 
at first. 

These officers were in addition to the Public Works 
Department Officers you had ?—Yes. 

What class of men?—At first Captain Ivers, then the 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner, and later on a Naib Tehsil- 
dar. 

Did you open any kitchens?—The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment had no kitchens. 

Did you pay the dependents anything?—Yes. They 
were first paid by the Civil Department and wo refunded 
the money by book-transfer. 

What was tho Civil Officer doing on the works?—He clas¬ 
sified and saw that there was no corrupt practices going 
on. He had in fact very little to do. 

That classification could havo been done by tho Public 
Works Department?—Yes, much better; it was found that 
the Public Works Department had to alter that classification. 
The classification was apparently according to the Bombay 
Code. They mostly classified them undor A, with the object 
that they should get maximum wages. 

You introduced the North-Western Provinces system of 
classifying workers?—Yes, only on one work—tank-work— 
for a month towards end of May, but this was Local Fund 
work and not Public Works Department. 

How was the Public Works Department classification 
made P—Praotically according to the outturn of work. 

Did you “ fine” according to work done in all cases?— 
Yes. 

How did you arrange to measure the work turned out ? 
—From payment to payment; the work done was measured 
and the gangs paid accordingly. 

If half the task was done P—Thoy only got half the pay¬ 
ment, and so they soon learnt to complete their task. 

Did you work the intermediate system ?—On the two 
largest works we did not introduce it, being afraid it would 
not answer as we had to work against time to complete them, 
as if left unfinished they would have disappeared during the 
monsoons, but it was partially tried on a small scale on two 
pr three works. 

Is there any difference between tho systems?—Great 
difference in rates. 

Yon say you were afraid to introduce itP—Yes, from 
the peouliar difficulties of the cases as explained above, but 
when I introduced it later on on smaller works I had 
the North-Western Provinces rates with the Bombay mini¬ 
mum. 

You reduced the rates on earth-works from 3 to 2 ?—Yes. 

Undor this system it did not pay the workman to stay P 

—No. 

Did you pay them daily wages P—We paid according to 

work done. 

They did not do that in tho North-Western Provinces? 
—•That system would not work. 

They pay wages daily?—Yes, but we paid twice a week, 
once for three and the next time four days’ wages. We 
could carry out tho payments very correctly by our system. 


Had yon any trouble in paying them according to the Mr.R.A. W. 
intermediate system?—It had no fair trial. When the system Sivinntrton* 

was introduced in June, we were persuading the people - 

to return to their homes. 8th Mar. 

You were paying them the same rate as in the task- 1898. 
system ?—Y es. 

Deferring to paragraph 3 of your report on the “ Inter¬ 
mediate ” system, you speak of the working rates being 
reduced by 40 per cent, owing to your orders to pay 
them at reduced rates. Do you think there were any 
other causes also which contributed to this?—Well, the 
season of the year may also have a good deal to do with it; 
great part of this work was done in the rains; people could 
do more than what they were told to do. 

When you paid according to task-work, did you fine 
them “below limit”?—If it looked as if they could not 
do more we were lenient. 

If you do not fine on task-work, will not piece-work be 
40 per cent, cheaper P—I was comparing the outturn for 
task-work; R7-15 was paid in March when they were not 
fined. 

Yon say in answer to question No. 101, that they 
always did the task demanded of them, I understand 
you classed all carriers as D P—That was only on one work— 
the Iranda lank. 

Did you class them according to grade ?—No, they were 
not classed. 

Did you adopt the North-Western Provinces system 
on the Iranda tank-workP—Yes; generally speaking our 
labourer, after three weeks got a trifie more than D 

wage. 

(Mr. Mulderness .)—I understood you to say the North- 
Western Provinces system would not work?—That was 
with reference to tho “ Intermediate ” system. 

Side by side with the Public Works Department tho Dis¬ 
trict Fund? had their works. What rates did they pay P—I do 
not know anything about them. Apparently they paid 
higher rates, judging from the outturn their result was not 
as economical as ours, that is to say, comparing our finals 
with their finals. 

When you began to pay by “payments by result” system, 
what sort of people did you get P—Precisely tho samp, but 
the proportion ot women and children was larger, chiefly 
owing to men remaining in the villages. 

Did they work?—I cannot say. Wo had more women, I 
should say, than children, but they were entirely engaged 
in stone-breaking operation. 

Had you any kitchen P—No, the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment had nothing to do with kitchens; tho Civil Depart¬ 
ment managed them. 

Any gratuitous relief?—Wo gave no gratuitous rolief 
at first, but afterwards it was decided to refund to tho 
Civil Department all such expenditure incurred by them. 

Did you give anything to the children P —One pice to 
every non-working child. 

And to tho non-working adult dependents ?—They got 
the minimum wage. 

You say the intermediate system failed to attract people ? 

—Well, when these works were started hardly any one 
came. These were new works, not works which had had 
people working. 

They did not attract people?—No, they did not. My 
own opinion is that labour was not available at this time. 

Why do you suppose the North-Western Provinces rates 
were much too low for the BorarsP—Ordinary rates were 
some Iil-14 to B2. 

Were they professional workers P—No, they had to be 
trained. They were not accustomed to work. 

Have you worked in the North-Western Provinces?—No. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —You say you gave the children 
one picc. Was that in lieu of foodP—No, the pice went to 
add to the parents’ earning. 

Don’t you think they require something more than a 
piceP—We were entirely guided by the advice of medical 
officers, the parents arrange to feed the children. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Me. J. M. Vacua, Assistant Engineer, Public Works Department, called in and examined. 

. ., tbo Civil Officer in accordance with section 70 of Bombay 

I put rn a written statement of evidence. ^ 


Statement of Mr. J. M. Vacha, Assistant Engin¬ 
eer, Public Works Department. 

Opportunities of gaining experience of the famine relief 
operations . 

Assistant Engineer was engaged in the months of 
January and February 1897 _ in preparing projects tor 
famine relief works and making all preliminary arrange¬ 
ments as regards tools, hutting, etc., for the West Bcrar 
Division under orders of the Executive Engineer, Akola. 
Early in March he took over charge of the Buldana Sub- 
Division, West Bcrar. Here projects were prepared for 
roads and village, tanks, which works were executed during 
the famine by tho Civil Department. The work of con¬ 
structing 22 miles of “ kutcha ” Dhad Pragava road carried 
on by District Board agency, having a maximum numbor 
of about 800 workers, was inspected by the undersigned 
at various stages. He was also in charge of the famine 
relief work of breaking stone metal for Malkapur-Buldana 
road and that of improving 40 roilcs^ length of Nagpur 
dhk line road, the former giving relief daily to about 1,000 
labourers and tbe latter to a maximum of 1,600 from the 
iniddlo of March to tho end of July 1897. 

Being well in touch with tho Deputy Commissioner, 
Buldana district, Assistant Engineer had many opportuni¬ 
ties of learning the varying stages and conditions of distress. 

Area of Buldana district and the population affected. 

Buldana district comprises 2,809 square miles with a 
population of 481,021 souls. Of these 100,418 persons 
belong to tho labouring classes, i.e., about 25 per cent, of 
the whole population. Bcrar soil is very rich, and the cul¬ 
tivator, who is “ fairly prosperous,” is inclined to be lazy 
and freely employs hired labour. 

Rainfall. 

Average rainfall of the district during previous five 
years was 36’G inches, whilst that for 1896-97 was 22'03. 
Owing to this short rainfall and early stoppage the kharif 
crop was a third of the average, and the rati crop only an 
eighth. 

Price of food-grain. 

Jawari, which is the staple food of the population, sold 
at an average rate of 9 seers per rupee during distress, 
whilst it was a little over 23 seers per rupee in two previous 
years, which were normal. The price rose to a maximum 
of 6 § seers per rupee during the latter end of June and 
early in July 1897. 

A 

Relief works carried out according to Bombay Code. 

All the relief works were first carried out strictly on 
the Code system of task-work as laid down in the Bombay 
Famine Code, which was tentatively in force in Bcrar. 

Prescribed tasks were invariably enforced soon after the 
workers understood the nature of the work, so lining as 
not to reduce their wages below the minimum fixed by 
section III. 

The works were opened early in Maroh before distress 
could reach an acute stage, and thus work was provided for 
those members of labouring classes for whom owing to tbe 
untimely cessation of tbe rains and consequent failure of 
crops usual agricultural work was not available. 

Distress. 

Distress was due more to want of demand for labour 
than for high rate of food-grain, as working people had no 
money wherewith to purchase food-grain. There was 
abundance of grain in the district, and large quantities 
wero imported from the Nizam’s territories of Hyderabad. 

Classification of “ relief workers.” 

It was soon found that the classification of the “ relief 
workers ” had to be modified according to the physique of 
the labourer and the task achieved, his profession and 
antecedents having a secondary consideration. 

The labourers had to ho re-elassificd according to the ac¬ 
tual outturn of work, though they were first classified by 


Code system of classification modified. 

The four-fold classification was soon given up early in 
May and the simpler North-Western Provinces system of 
classifying as B and D only, with a few male workers of 
special qualification as class A, was adopted on all works, 
with liability to fines in case of short tasks, which reduced 
the wages even below the minimum. 

Piece-work adopted on broken, stone metal works. 

About the end of May piece-work by gangs was Intro¬ 
duced on all broken stone road metal works, Sunday wages 
as well as gratuitous relief to children and dependents be¬ 
ing discontinued. 

The rates were regulated according to the price of food- 
grain as per Famine Code, and tho tasks were such that 
none earned more than A class wages, though about 10 to 
12 per cent, got loss than tho minimum wages. 

The system worked satisfactorily for two months, till 
the end of July, when the works were closed. 

Intermediate system tentatively tried. 

Wbat is called North-Western Provinces modified inter¬ 
mediate system, under which the working members of a 
family should have an opportunity of earning enough to 
support the non-working members and provide fox Sunday 
wages, was tentatively tried on earthwork of roads about 
the beginning of June 1877. 

As the rate offered was low and not graduated according 
to grain equivalents, it was doomed to fail, as it did, specially 
when introduced on works which Iwere hitherto executed 
on daily task-work system, and that at a time when the 
prices were rising. 

A second attempt to introduce the modified intermedi¬ 
ate system was mado early in July on tho earth-work of 
improving Nagpur dftk line with rate graduated according 
to grain equivalents, and it promised to work satisfactorily; 
but as the price of grain was at its highest, and people 
hitherto accustomed to Sunday wages were in an excited 
state of mind and the distress was becoming acute, tbe task¬ 
work system with Sunday wages and gratuitous relief was 
reverted to till the works closed on the 81st of July 1897- 

Payments- 

On all works the rcliof workers were paid daily in the 
beginning and after a time twice a week only, the daily 
payments being made to the nearest pice. 

The disbursements were made by a single cashier on one 
large work or two or more small works. 

Co-operation of the Civil and Public Works Officers, 

Much commendable co-operation existed between the 
Civil and Public Works Officers, who were working more on 
the lines of working in the Central Provinces than those 
laid down in sections 31 and 38 of the Bombay Code, which 
need amending. The immediate direction of the famine 
reliof works was entrusted to the officers of the Public 
Works Department, who were responsible for enforcing dis¬ 
cipline and directing the labour. Labourers of all kinds and 
of all degrees of working capacity were received on the 
famine relief works when they applied for admission. The 
Civil Officers assisted and co-operated with tho Public Works 
Officers m charge in seeing that the relief workers were 
properly paid and tasked according to their strength. 

B 

Character of the relief works in West Bcrar. 

The relief works consisted principally of roads or road 
metalling works, with some village tanks and an impounding 
reservoir in Akola district, besides a large earth-work cutting 
near Dahynda in the same district, executed at a cost of 
about B70,000, 

Projects ready and proposed. 

At the time that relief works were instituted, the larger 
projects for some of Ihe new road works were ready, whilst '• 
others were these shelved in tho past, after the preliminary' 
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investigations, on the ground that there was little prospects 
of funds being available for them. No doubt most of them 
would have been put in hand in course of time if not now 
constructed as famine relief works. New “kutcha” roads 
have been constructed and existing roads improved. 

The portion of Nagpur dftk line road passing through 
Borars, which was hitherto kept in some repairs at an annual 
cost of R50 per mile, has now been improved at an average 
cost of R250 per mile, mostly spent on earth-work. 

More village tanks and impounding reservoirs in tracts 
where there is usual scarcity of water during hot weather 
were included in the programmes of works that might be 
undertaken if the distress had continued. 


these unpopular works in early stage served to show the 
necessity of opening other large works. 

_ This form of relief work can always be easily and effec¬ 
tively resorted to. No accommodation is found necessary for 
labourers on this class of work, aB they attend works from 
neighbouring villages situated at distances of three to four 
miles, returning to their homes daily. Those who come from 
longer distances than four to five miles do not return to 
their homes every night, but find shelter in adjacent vil¬ 
lages. No reductions for “ distance ” are made in tasks. 


Mr. J. 31 
Vaeha, 

8th Mar. 
1898. 


Task work according to Bombay Code does not tend i 
economy. 


Village tanks and impounding reservoirs. 

These village tanks and impounding reservoirs, besides 
being some of the most useful works that can bo proposed, 
as they are of great service to adjoining villages in future 
seasons of drought, are a very convenient form of relief work 
as regards exacting task and ‘construction, and in not im¬ 
posing a permanent charge on the community. 

Though small works have great disadvantages of their 
own as regards establishment, difficulty of supervision, want 
of “ distance ” test, and the small utility compared to ex¬ 
penditure, much can be done by the Civil Officer on theso 
works in connection with his duties of village relief system, 
which has an important bearing on the population of the 
poor-houses, as work people can be easily drafted on works 
nearer their villages. Whilst 400,321 were relieved in 
Buldana district by actual work at a cost of R52,6fi6, 405,106 
persons were maintained in poor-houses and by village doles 
at a cost of R37.990, no less than 20,977 porsons being re¬ 
lieved by village doles. 

No financially remunerative works in Berar. ■ 

No irrigation works would pay in Bcrars owing to black 
cotton soil, and amongst the other works constructed there 
are none such as may be directly financially remunerative. 

People would resort to works at distances. 

There was no great difficulty in opening works in different 
parts of districts before distress bad reached an acute stage. 

Whilst some labourers who attended works to distances of 
15 to 20 miles, there were others who had delayed resorting 
to works situated at distances in expectation of having works 
opened nearer home, but who at last resorted to distant 
works when the pinch was felt. 

Labourers in actual want of work do not mind going to 
distances of 25 to 30 miles in the same district if they found 
the works personally advantageous. 

A very large proportion of the labourers can he well 
marched or conveyed with great advantage to any large 
public works situated at dirtanees of over 100 miles under 
the care of village headmen, in preference to employing them 
near to their own homes on works of little value and utility 
and entailing larger establishment for their supervision than 
can be managed at a time when distress is widespread. 

Health of relief workers. 

Weakly people resorting to works greatly improved in 
health after a few days on the works. Tho general health 
of work poople distinctly showed that the wages earned 
according to the different systems in force from time to 
time were sufficient, even if not ample in some eases, for the 
maintenance of the workers and their children and depen¬ 
dents. No deterioration but general improvement was 
noticed in the physical condition of the labourers on all 
works. No death duo to starvation may be attributed to 
insufficiency or inefficiency of relief works in the districts. 

Stone metal. 

A principal form of relief work started in the very early 
stage was the collection of broken stone metal for roads 
which were already metalled. 

The quantities proposed to be collected at different quarries 
were such as would be required for repairs during next five 
years or for completing stone metalling of some of the re¬ 
maining unmetalled miles of proposed metalled roads. 

Though the majority of work people were not used to this 
kind of work, the very fact of their freely resorting even to 


The amount spent on relief works taken altogether, 
under varying systems, was about 32 per cent, in excess of 
the value of work actually executed. It was clearly seen 
that with distress not reaching an acute stage owing to 
opening of works in time, the task-work Bystem according 
to the Bombay Code, with a minimum wage to be paid even 
if task achieved was much too low, did not tend to economy. 

Railway work as famine relief work. 

Early in March 1897, Deputy Commissioner, Buldana, 
was informed that the Superintending Engineer, Godavari 
Valley Railway ; had opened works at Aurangabad and Jalna, 
and that publicity should be given to this fact in the ad¬ 
joining Buldana district. Large numbers of people had 
gone from the south of the district at the very opening of 
the works, but nearly all returned. 

/sl Commissioner, through the Tehsildars cf 

Ohikhh and Melikar taluks, induced the people to go hack to 
the works, and many did so, but most of them returned, 
lhe complaint was that work was given out by piece-work 
to contractors, and that payments by contractors were 
irregular and short. Thus a large relief work was of little 
use in a tract where tho need of relief was beginning to be 
keenly felt, and tho work of improving Nagpur dfik lino 
read had to be opened as a relief work. The complaint of 
the dissatisfied work people may bo interpreted to be in¬ 
sufficiency of wage, natural at a time when demand for 
employment was keen, and the Railway contractors not 
regulating their rates with every rise in the price of grain. 


Piece-work system recommended for adoption except in 
cases of acute distress. 

As stated above, during the late distress piece-work 
system was not introduced long enough for a fair opinion 
to be formed of its merits, besides its labouring under the 
great disadvantage of having been introduced among people 
who had been previously working on the task-work system. 

It is, however, recommended that piece-work system 
should be adopted as far as possible, and the Commissioner, 
in consultation with tho Superintending Engineer, will 
decide whether work is to be carried on by piece-work 
or daily labour. 

All relief works must be commenced on piece-work 
system, supplemented by task-work on daily wages in cases 
where distress would reach a very acute stage. 

The Public Works Officers will so adopt the piece-work 
system on each work that suitable employment may be 
offered to all who are drafted to the works by the Civil 
Officers. 

Essential features of piece-work. 

The essential features of the piece-work system will be 
the division of labour into sub-gangs, each of about 25 
persons under a headman. 

Fonr such sub-gangs will make up a gang under a mate. 
The work done by each sub-gang will be measured and paid 
for bi-weekly. Payments will be made on the works, in 
the presence of the sub-gang, to the headman, who will 
distribute the wages on the spot. 

No Sunday wages. 

No Sunday wages will be paid, but the piece-work rates, 
which will vary with the price of grain, will be so worked 
out that labourers doing fair tasks will be able to earn the 
daily wages as laid down for ordinary task-work, including 
extra wage in lieu of Sunday. ° 
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Mr. J. M. Experience has shown that payment of Sunday wages as 
Vacha. such has a demoralizing effect. The Sunday wages should 

— therefore bo abolished and a corresponding increase should 

1 8th Mar. bo made in the dietary scale upon which the week-day wage 

1898. and piece-work rates are calculated, so as to leave the total 

— for the week unaltered. 

Piece-work with gratuitous relief if absolutely necessary. 

As long as piece-work rates are regulated according to 
grain equivalents, the pieco-work system should be kept on, 
even by giving in absolutely necessary cases gratuitous 
rolief to dependents and children on the recommendation 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Such labourers as might be too weak or incompetent to 
earn a subsistence wage on the rates offered will bo put on 
some light work on daily labour wages, the piece-work 
system being more for exacting batter task from all persons 
than for relieving the weak. 


paysP—Three to four annas for a man, and nine pice for a 
woman. 

Do yon think that this rate is sufficient for a family to live 
on P Havoyou gone into that question?—Yes. At Malka- 
pur I found that a family on an average required 24 
ounces per day per head. On an average a good-working 
man of the Mhar class requires 82 ounces. Bat from the 
average I have taken of some 10 or 12 families I find 24 
ounces sufficient for an adult member per day. A strong 
adult man svill cat 32 ounces, but the average is 24 ounces, 
exclusive of condiments but inclusive of dal. 

Have you gone into the question about children P— 
No. 

(Mr. Higham .)—You began your work on the Bombay 
systomP—Yes. 

Did you drop all the four classes A, B, C and D P—First 
A and C, and B eventually ; but had to keop them on 
D in order to avoid fining. 


In case of inefficient labour and acute distress teak-work 
should he adopted. 

Only when the demand by inefficient labour for employ¬ 
ment on pioco-work system becomes considerable and acute 
distress is present, the piece-work system of payment by 
results be discontinued and task-work by daily labour sub¬ 
stituted for it. 

Daily labour according to Mr. Migham's classification. 

When relief works are carried out by daily labour, the 

relief workers shall be divided into two principal classes_ 

“digger” and “carrier," besides one “special ” class which 
will include all workers of special qualifications as mates, 
export quarrymen, etc., the details being worked out accord¬ 
ing to the suggestions contained in Mr. Higham’s report ; 
higher wage being given for tasks executed 25 per cent! 
or more in excess of tho standard tasks. 

As stated above, gratuitous relief of dependents and 
children should depend on the degree of distress. It should 
g»ivcn only on a recommendation of tho Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, and whenever possible only by means of kitchens 
under the management of tho Civil Officer, tho adults re¬ 
ceiving either a cooked or a dry grain ration. 

D 

Some recommendations for consideration. 

Itoliof will bo firstly on works for all in need of relief 
who are able to labour, and secondly at their homes for 
those unable to labour but in need of relief. Public Works 
Department should bo given a sufficiently free hand on 
relief works with a Civil Officer to supervise admission to 
works, leaving classification of workers to tho Public Works 
Officer, Civil Officer having had no experience in the or¬ 
ganization and management of largo bodies of labourers. 

Only small works employing not more than 500 labourers 
should be under the charge of tho Civil Officers. 


What proportion had you in D class P—Small proportion, 
half to half B and D. 

Had you separate classes in the gangs P—A, B, C in one 
gang, and D in the other. A gang consisted of one quarry- 
man, a child who carried chips, and 6 others—8 in all—hut 
they were all tasked together—7 small gangs of this kind 
made one large gang. We had 57 labourers in each gang 
of this kind. 

How did you fine them P—According to the outturn of 
each sub-gang. 

You did that in May P—Yes. 

You think the “intermediate system ” was not a successP 
—No, when this system was introduced I was told to pay 
them 2 to 3 ^ annas per 103 cubic feet, but at this time 
the rate of grain had gono up to 8 to 9 seers instead of. 
12, and so it was not possible to work tho system. 

P° you think tho system would have failed if you had' 
paid better rates?—No, I do not think it would have in 
that caso ; 1 was told to give the system a second trial, but 
at that time jawari was sold at 0£- seers per rupee, and so a 
fair trial could not be given to it. 

What rates did yon pay eventually P—I paid them accord¬ 
ing to the Bombay systom. I changed the rates from week 
to week, as the prico of jawavi was varying. 

Did your piece-work consist of metal breaking ?—Yes. 

How did you distribute work P—I laid out my plan accord¬ 
ing to the Bombay Code. A gang of certain number of 
workers to receive B scalo, then a certain number C, and 
so on, I regulated the work. 

Did they like itP—Yes, they were satisfied. 

Was your work at a distance from the villages?— 1 Yes, 
though in Berar there are many adjacent villages. 

How far were they from each other P—Fifteen to 20 miles 
and on the Nagpur dak lines 20 miles generally. The people 
kept on to the works on the roads, even up to 20 miles. I 
however noticed that as we were moving camps. 4 or 5 miles, 
three or four from each gang fell off. 


A wider discretion and greater control should ho given 
to M lio ^ or ' ts Officers than allowed by the strict letter 
of tho Bombay Codo. Wben a large proportion of labourers 
are not used to tho kind of work, tho standard task must 
be modified during tho early stage of the work till the 
workers get accustomed. 

No applicants who have come short distances should be 
dinned on the works till the Civil Officer has ascertained 
their distress from Circle Inspectors. Residence in camps 
on works must also be made a condition of relief. Labour¬ 
ers must be continuously drafted from smaller works to 
the larger onos. 

The railway works should bo executed by the Public 
Works Department as ordinary relief works on the piece¬ 
work system as detailed above. 


( President .)—I see from your written evidence that yon 
were ongaged in the months of January and February 1897 
in preparing plans, etc. Did you work in connection with 
the famine operations up to the cndP—Yes, up to July 
1897, when all Public Works Department works in connec¬ 
tion with famine relief closed. 

Yon say in your written evidence that the Berar soil is 
riah and that the cultivator, who is “ fairly rich,” freely 
employs hired labour. Can you tell us what rates be 


You had some railway work under yon ?—No, not actu¬ 
ally under me. It was outside the Buldana district. The rail- 
way works commenced between Aurangabad and Jalna, 
about 6 miles from Buldana. 

What were thoy doing?—Railway embankment and 
earth-works were started, but no people would go to the 
works. I however understand that the people did go to 
the works in tho beginning, but they came away being dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Did the railway people complain P—Yes. 

What was the rate paid by tho railway P—Rupees 2-14-® 
per 1,000 cubic feet contract rato; this was in Govern? 
raent of India currency, and is equivalent to R3-8 in the 
Nizam’s currency. 

How did the rates paid by the railway compare with those 
offered under the intermediate system P—The rate under 
the intermediate system, with jawari at 6 j geers per rupee, 
was R6-3-0 according to Bombay Code, the maximum rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet (or R6-3-9 in Nizam's currency). 

Could they get labourers at the rates offered by them P 
—Yes, lots from Moglai territory. 

Could they get enough labourers ?—Yes. 

(President.)— Men in good conditionP—Yes, they were 
mostly “ Wadhors.’’ - 
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(Mr. Higham .)—Did the “Wadhars" come to your 
worksP—Not many. 

Did you pay tho dependents?—Yes, when we were work¬ 
ing on the Bombay Code, except when we tried the inter¬ 
mediate system. 

When did you drop paying the dependents?—When 
we introduced the intermediate system. 

Had you any weak labourers who could not earn a wage ? 
—No, 1 had none of that kind. 

They were all supposed to earn the minimum wage ?— 
Yes. 

( President .)—You say in your written evidence that 
the essential features of pieco-work system will be the 
division of labour into sub gangs. On what system will 
you form your sub-gangsP—I mean family gangs, so that 
all the members of one family may work together. I 
would put two, three or four families together under one 
man to form them into one gang. 

You say payment of the Sunday wage as such has a 
demoralizing effect P—I found that when they knew that 
they wonld got Sunday wage without having to work for it, 
the people showed signs of laziness on the third and fourth 
days, but when they bad to work extra in order to earn the 
Sunday wage, I found that they helped each other to get 
over their task and were keen about finishing their work in 
time. 


(Mr. Holder nets .)—The North-Western Provinces clas- Mr.J.M, 
sifieation you introduced is cheaper than the Bombay Vac ha. 

rate P—Yes. 8th~M 

When did you introduce it P—It was tried in May. 1898 


Was it according to the Bombay classification of A, B P 
—No, the B and D classification. All women who were clas¬ 
sified as B class got woman’s wages. The diggers were 
generally in B and other men in 1). Even weak men who 
could only fill baskets were put in D ; women were mostly 
in D class. We had therefore tho majority of them on B 
and D classes. 


Do you think that was sufficient P—Yes. 

Did they object to this new classification P—Not to my 
knowledge. 

In reality were their wages reduced by tho arrange¬ 
ment P—No, I think it was more to their advantage. They 
did not grumble. 

Did the children get much less P—The working children 
got D. 

What did you give them P—Ten chattaks, or its money 
equivalent. The effect of this was to reduce the payment 
to children. 

There was a practical change P—Yes. 

Had you any contractors under the pieoe-work system P 
—No. 


When that happened you were giving an extra pay¬ 
ment of 26 per cent, above their task P—No, we had classi¬ 
fied them as B or D class, which was enough to give them 
the extra required. 

In forming these family gangs did you find any diffi¬ 
culty about weakly persona P—No, not much. 

Is there any objection to men and women doing the same 
kind of work being given the same rates P—I don't think the 
man will keep quiet over it ; he will kick up a row. 

According to the Bombay Code tho difference between 
the wages of a man and woman is only one pice P—I think 
they did revolt against that arrangement, hut as the payment 
was all made to tho same families, it did not make much 
difference to them. 

(Dr. Bic hard son .)—You say in your written note, that 
weakly people resorting to works greatly improved in 
health after a few days on works ; were the rations goed P— 
The same as under the Bombay Code, generally B and C ; 
we had not the D ration then. 

You further say no deterioration but general improve¬ 
ment was noticed in tho physical condition of the labour¬ 
ers on all works P—I found that the people were very 
healthy, no sickness except ordinary fever. 

You bad them all on B and C rations P—Many on B, 
very few on C and none in D. 


Had you any contractors when you introduced piece¬ 
work P—No. 

In piece-work you would have separate gangs for infirm 
people P—Yes. 

You propose that a wider discretion and greater control 
should be given to Public Works Department Officers than 
is allowed by the_ strict letter of the Bombay Code ; who 
did the classification P—The Civil Officers. The Civil Officer 
should simply attend to supplying grain, etc., and have 
nothing to do with classification. 

Did you not alter his classification P—Yes, after admis¬ 
sion of the people we had to make our own classification. 
In one or two eases they wanted us to put people in B or D 
class when we thought that it should be otherwise. 

Do you think Mr. Higham’s rates for “ task ” proper P 
—Yes. 

You would give that rate without allowance to depend¬ 
ants P—Yes, except in cases of acuto distress. 

(Mr. Bose .)—You had moro women than men on your 
works P—Yes, children and women taken together come to 
65 per cent., and we had 35 per cent. men. 

(President.)— You had a great number of tanks 
built in Buldana ; were they intended for irrigation or 
watering the cattle P—For watering the cattle, not irri¬ 
gation. 


Mb. Bustohji Fabidonji, Deputy Commissioner, Basim District, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

A 

All the measures of relief stated in the Bombay Famine 
Code, with the exception of kitchens for dependents and non¬ 
working children, were adopted in the Basim district, vis .:— 

(1) the opening of large and small relief works; 

(2) relief in poor-houses by gratuitous supply of cooked 

food to destitute persons; 

(3) gratuitous relief, given in the form of doles, to 

incapable famine-stricken people at their houses; 

(4) suspension of land-revenue; 

(5) loans to agriculturists ; 

16) State-forest opened out for grazing at reduced rates, 

with other concessions; 

(7) the mahu a crop on Government lands was given 

free to the people; 

(8) subscriptions were raised under Section 153 of the 

Code to maintain two poor-houses in the district. 

Besides these measures of State relief, a cheap grain shop 
waa started at Basim, it being maintained by subscriptions, 
and relief was also afforded to people from the Indian 
Famine Charitable Belief Fuad. 


2. The following departures from the principles of the ,, „ , 
Bombay 1 amino Code were made in this district. Mr. Huston- 

. , ji Faridonji. 

As tiie reliei works were m progress, the female workers - 

were paid tho minimum wage for all classes prescribed in the 8th Mar. 
Code,_vK., the money equivalent of 13 chattaks of grain. 1898. 

Working children were divided into two classes—(1) children - 

over 12 and under 16, who received the value of 10 chattaks 
oi grain, and (2) children over 7 and. under 12, who received 
the equivalent of 6 chattaks. All non-working children and 
infants were paid the equivalent of 3 chattaks of grain. 

Males who were too old or infirm to dig, but able to work 
were paid the equivalent of 14 chattaks, which is the mini¬ 
mum wage for males of all classes. The rest of the male 
workers were paid the minimum B class wage, vit., the 
equivalent of 19 chattaks. No men were put under Class A. 

These changes were made in accordance with North-Western 
Provinces Circular No. 18, Public Works Department, dated 
3rd December 1896, as it was observed that the proportion 
of women and working children was far in excess of the 
male workers, the former being probably attracted to the 
works more by the liberal Beale of wage laid down in the 
Bombay Famine Code than by actual want. 


At a later stage the modified intermediate system laid 
down in IS orth-Western Provinces Resolution No. dated 
16th March 1897, was tried on one of the large works, but 
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Mr. Buetom- 
i'i Faridoiy i, 

8th Mur. 
1898. 


the work was closed shortly afterwards owing to the rains, 
and the system did not have a fair trial. 

On one of the large works a Naib Tehsildar was appointed 
special civil officer without any magisterial powers, in 
accordance with the North-Western Provinces Rules of 
December 1896. 

No huts were provided on the works till the approach of 
the monsoon, but camping grounds with shade were marked 
out and all sanitary arrangements wero made. The object 
was not to make the work people too comfortable so as to 
render tho works attractive. The want of hutting arrange¬ 
ments did not seem to affect the health of the workers. 

B 

3. The measures adopted wero successful in tho relief 
of distress and the saving of human life. The mortality was 
certainly comparatively high in the months of July, 
August, September and October 1897, but this was the 
Indirect result of want and not starvation. Those from tho 
poorer classes who were loath to go to rolief works were 
reduced to a low condition owing to insufficient nourish¬ 
ment, and they succumbed to tho diseases which attack a 
weak constitution. Thero were 32 cases of deaths due to 
starvation, of whom 11 were immigrants. These cases had 
escaped the vigilance of the polico and relief officers, and 
gome of them, who wei-e eventually found and taken to the 
hospital or the poor-house, were far too exhausted to recover. 
If the North-Western Provinces Rules as regards scale of 
wages and classification of workers had been adopted at the 
commencement, the works would have been more economic¬ 
ally managed. 

The total number of workers and their dependents 
relieved in tho distviot was as follows:— 

Men , . < . . 

Women. 

Children .... 

Non-working children . 

The following figures show what their relief would cost 
under the Bombay Famine Code and the North-Western 
Provinces Rules of December 1896 :— 

Bombay Famine Code. 


Jawari selling at 20lbs. per rupee. 


Adult malo. 

B Class. 

Adult males. 

B Class. 

As per 
Appendix V 
of Bombay 
Famine 

Code. 




K a, p. 

it a. p. 

i : 

149,280 : : 

0 1 11 (a) = 

17,882 8 0 

Adult female. 

Adult females. 



B Class. 
i : 

B Class. 
195,993 :: 

0 1 7 (5) = 

19,395 2 3 

Child. 
i : 

Children. 
84,664 :: 

0 1 G (.) - 

7,937 4 0 

Non-working 
child, 
l : 

Non-working 
children. 
145,241 :: 

0 0 6 

4,538 12 6 


49,753 10 9 


Noeth-Wjsstebn Provinces Cibcdlab No. 18-P. W., 
dated 3bd Decembeb 1896. 

Jawari telling at 20lbs. per rupee. 

Arlult male. Adult males. it a, p. it a . v. 

B Class. B Class. 

1 : 149,280 :: 0 1 9 (d) => 16,327 D 0 

Adult female. Adult females. 

I : 195,993 :: 0 1 3 («) = 15,311 15 3 


(a) Maximum wage for an adult male of B olass. 

(b) Do, female do. 

(c) Do. working child betweon 7 and 

12 years of age. 

(d) Money equivalent of 19 chattaks of grain prescribed for 
male diggers. 

(«) Money equivalent of 13 chattaks of grain prescribed for 
adult females. 


Child. Children. £ a, p, 

1 : 84,664 ;; 0 0 9 (/) - 3,968 10 0 

Non-working Non-working 
child. children. 

1 : 145,241 :: 0 0 3 = 2,269 6 3 

37,876 15 6 
C 

4. I think tho classification of workers according to 
tho Bombay Code is far too complex and elaborate. I would 
recommend the adoption of the simple classification givpn in 
Mr. Iligham's final note, and I would also recommend the 
scale of wages given in that note being adopted. It was 
observed on the relief works in this district, that the scale of 
wages given in the Bombay Code, which was followed for 
some time, attracted women and children in large numbers, 
while the men stayed away. 

5. I should give a Sunday wage separately, bnt only to 
those who have worked for the six preceding days. 

6. Under the Bombay Code the classification of workers is 
left to the special civil officer, who ordinarily is not qualified 
for such a task. There is no reason why this work should 
not ho entrusted to the Public Works Department officers, 
who have professional knowledge of the subject. 

Any severity exercised by the Public Works Depart* 
ment subordinates in classification can be easily checked by 
their superiors and other inspecting officers. 

7. I do not think piece-work in any shape is suitable for 
famine relief. In tho first place it would be difficult to 
form gangs the units of which would work in harmony and 
share the wages in fair proportion, as people from a parti¬ 
cular village would not necessarily seek admission at one 
time. Applicants come in driblets from different villages, 
and in practice it is not always possible to separate the weak 
from the strong ; nor will the weak workers always have 
able-bodied relations on a work so that they can between 
them turn out a fair amount of work and earn a subsistence 
wage. The gangs will thus, as a rule, bo formed of inco¬ 
herent material, and will be entirely at the mercy of their 
headmen. The strong will be able to earn more than they 
want, and the weak, who may happen to have no able-bodied 
relations or friends on the work, will not earn a subsistence 
wage, which will eventually drive them to the poor-house. 
On these considerations I think the piece-work system is 
opposed to the principles of famine relief works. I think 
each individual should work according to his capacity, and 
should be paid according to a fixed standard, and punished 
by fines when he is found to bo slack. 

8. I agree with Mr. Higham, that payments should be 
made daily on works. The advantages of daily payments 
outweigh the undoubted inconvenience which Government 
officials are thereby put to. Daily payments minimize the 
chances of fraud. 

9. As suggested by Mr. Higham it would be preferable to 
have largo works instead of small works at the early stage of 
famine, but large works are not suited as test works. It 
may be found on starting a large work that there was no 
necessity for opening relief works at all. and a large machin¬ 
ery set in motion would have to be stopped, which would 
involve great loss to Government. I agree with Mr. Higham 
that the work should not be too near the homes of villagers 
for whom it is intended. A person who would not travel 
15 or 20 miles to a relief work could not be much in need 
of State relief. 

10. I think the object of famine relief works is likely to 
be defeated if the Collector is not allowed to exorcise eflec. 
tivo control on works in charge of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment in all matters not purely professional or technical.. It 
may sometimes be difficult to distinguish what is professional 
or technical, but any disagreement on the point could be. 
easily settled by higher authorities, while any hard and fast; 
definitions would, I fear, lead to complications. I think ho 
should have some control in the matter of fines, on the 
question of opening or closing a relief work, and on the 


If) Money equivalent of 6 chattaks of grain prescribed fop 
working children over 7 and under 12 years of age. 

No rn.—By adopting the rate of wages prescribed in the 
North-Western Provinces Circular No. 18, dated 3rd Decem¬ 
ber 1896 instead of tho Bombay Code rates, there would be a 
saving of 28 8 per cant., taking all the males as diggers. If 
acme of the males are classed os non-diggers, then the saving 
would be even greater; hut statistics are not available to 
distinguish diggers from non-diggers. 


. . 149,280 

• . 195,993 

. . 84,664 

. . 145,241 
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question of the task or piece-work system being introduced 
on a work. 

11. It would be advisable to grant loans under tho Land 
Improvement Loans Act without interest and on the stipu¬ 
lation of a certain percentage thereof being remitted if the 
work for which the loan has been obtained is completed 
within a certain time. This would induce the obtaining and 
spending of large sums on agricultural improvements, which 
would kcip tho agricultural labourers near their own homes, 
and it would not be necessary for Government to open a 
large number of relief works, some of thorn of doubtful 
utility, to provide labour for the needy. I have no doubt 
that well-to-do agriculturists will take advantage of such a 
concession. 

12. I would also suggest semi-gratuitous relief being 
given to respectable persons and artizans, incapable of doing 
ordinary labour, and parda nashin women (provided with 
tickets) by the opening of grain shops at central places and 
sale of grain to such persons below tho market rate. As 
regards kitchens, I do not think it is advisable to open them 
independent of works, as it would facilitate fraud, in that 
people in receipt of doles in villages would also seek relief in 
kitchens. 


( President .)—Whore is the Basim District P—In the 
Berars. It is bounded by the Akola district on the north, 
part of Amraoti and Wun districts on the east, and the 
Moglai territory on the south. 

Were you in ehargo of tho Basim District throughout tho 
scarcity ?—Yes. 

How long have you been in tho Berars P—About eight 
years. 

Did the prices of food-grains go up very high P—Yes, 
three times the ordinary rates. 

In what month?—In August 1897; it was then slightly 
over sevon seers. 

Do you know what the rates were in August 1896 ?— 
I should say about 20 seers. 

In October 1896 P—It ranged between 12 and 15 seers, 

I suppose the Buddcn rise was due to panic ?—More due 
to the bad harvest and large exports. 

In October were the people holding back the grain or 
selling it?—I think they were largely exporting then. We 
had a large import from the Moglai, and even this stock 
was being exported to Akola and Amraoti. 

Docs the Basim District export grain generally P—No, very 
little in ordinary years. 

How much P—I have no statistics. 

You say “ a cheap grain shop ” was started at Basim ; 
who opened it?—Shop-keepers, money-lenders, pleaders* 
and respectable agriculturists. 

Was it on a large scale P—Yes, and similar shops were 
tarted in the district in the beginning of the famine. 

Was it open once a week or daily P—It was open every 

day. 

How were prices fixed P—They were one or two seers below 
the current rate ; practically a great loss was thus incurred 
by selling below the current rate. 

In all oases?—Yes. 

Where did you get the grain from P—Mostly from tho 
Moglai and the eastern part of the district. 

Then apparently the ordinary grain-dealers were not 
selling at extravagant pricesP—I don't think so. 

They could afford to sell and buy again?—Yes. 

Do you think that these cheap grain shops did much 
good?—Yes, I think they did immense good. 

Do yon think they had any effect on prices P—Yes, in 
Basim to a certain extent. 

How P—When our grain was taken to the market and sold 
oheaper than the current rates, the grain-dealers had to 
reduce their rates; they were prevented from holding out 
for too high prices. 

_ Do you think otherwise they would have held out for 
high prices longer?—Yes, they would have for some time. 

Were loans given to the agriculturists P—Yes, nearly 
fi 15,000. I had applications for about one lakh, but could 
not get more allotments. 

For what purpose were these loans used P—For digging 
wells and improving fields. ” ~ " 

n n 


You think they were properly applied?—Yes. 

Are the improvements completed P—Yes, in a great ^ 1 
many cases. 

Any wells for irrigation P—Yes. 

Do yon think that if these loans had been given earlier 
the recipients would have employed their own villagers or 
employed wadars and professionals from outside?—No, 
they would have engaged labour from their own village, at 
cheap rates. 

{Mr, Iloldemess.) —Do your remarks in paragraphs 2 
and 3 of your written evidence apply to works under the 
Public Works Department or works under the District 
Local Board P—To both works. 

You began with the Bombay classification P—Yes. 

And introduced the North-Western Provinces system 
later on P—Yes. I think in February we had tho Bombay 
system; in March or April we introduced the North- 
Western Provinces system. 

Yon say the women were paid the minimum wage for 
all classes prescribed in the Code. Do you mean that they 
were classed as D ?—Yes. 

Who were on the B scale P—Those who digged. 

Your classification kept people who were not in actual 
need from coming to the relief works?—Yes; only those 
in actual need came. 

This reduced the numbers on the works?—Yes. 

In paragraph 2 of your written evidence you observe 
that the Bombay Code wages attracted women and 
children in large numbers, while the men kept away, Whv 
was this? Because under the Bombay Codo the women 
earned higher wages than they could elsewhere, but the 
North-Western Provinces wages were simply subsistence 
wages, and did not attract them. 

What did the women get under tho North-Western 
Provinces system P--Thirteen chattaks. I do not think 
that that would be sufficient to keep them in health to be 
able to work for a long time, but they did not deteriorate 
in any way in health. 

How long could they have stayed without deteriorating? 
—About three months. 

What castes had you P—Mostly low castes. 

Don’t you think they had dead cattle,' etc., to supple¬ 
ment their rations or wages?—I doubt whether they 
could have got them on the works. It could not bo had 
in sufficient quantity to affect the rations. 

Was there any cheaper grain than jowari P—No, I do 
not think so. 

Did the children get Sunday wages' 1 —Yes. 

I suppose they were not fined below the minimum wage ? 
—No. 

How many people had yon on the works?—About 11,000. 

In your paragraph 7 you say piece-work is not suitable 
for famine relief. Had you any experience of piece-work P— 
Very little, but I am speaking from what I heard on en¬ 
quiry. 

In paragraph 9 you say it would be preferable to have 
large works instead of small works at the early stage of 
famine. Had you large works in your district P—Yes. 

Any large tanks P—No, irrigation is not wanted in our dis¬ 
trict ; it is all black soil. 

Had you any programme before yon started your works P 
—No. 

In paragraph II you say that it would be advisable 
to grant loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
without interest, and on the stipulation of a certain 
percentage thereof being remitted if the work for which 
the loan is obtained is completed within a certain time. Did 
you make any sueli remissions?—No, we were not allowed 
to make the remission. 

Your paragraph 12 regarding semi-gratuitous relief. Had 
you any in your district P—Very few, in the shape of grain 
doles. 

Did the respectable persons and artisans come to the 
worksP—Very few. 

Did you notice them on the worksP—Yes, but very few. 

Did they suffer on the works?— I do not think they were 
able to work. 

Were they on stone-breaking or earthwork?—Earth¬ 
work. 
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What did they do ?—Mostly carrying. 

You did not attempt to roliove them in their own trade P 
—No. 

(President .)—I see you hove been comparing the Bom¬ 
bay rates and the North-Western Provinces rates. Bo you 
think the rates, 9 pio for a working child and 3 pie for a 
non-working child, sufficient P—It seemed to keep thorn in 
good health ; they did not suffer. 

How long were these rates paidP—Three months. The 
wages of the parents, combined with those of the chil¬ 
dren, were supposed to be sufficieut for them. 

You think the parents gave them some help?—Yes. 

(Mr. Higham .)—Did you commence working exclu¬ 
sively on the Bombay system P—Yes, for some months. 


After that you adopted the North-Western Provinces 
system. Did that affect the proportion of men who came 
to the workBP—I think so. Those not in need of relief 
keept away, mostly women and children. 

Women get paid less and the men rather more than they 
ought under the North-Western Provinces rates, do they notP 
—Yes; the idea was to bring cm the works more men than 
women, and to keep out the women. 

Had you any kitchens ?—No. 

According to the statement in paragraph 3 of your written 
evidence, you had 84,664 working children and 146,241 non¬ 
working children. Don’t you think that the proportion was 
excessive P—Yes, but I think they were all bond fide depen¬ 
dants of the workers. 


Mb. C. Bagshawe, Conservator of Forests, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, called in and examined. 


Mr. C. 
Bagshawe. 

8th Mar. 
189S. 


I put in a written statement of evidence, 

1. The remarks in this note are based solely on experi¬ 
ences of relief operations in hill districts and among 
aborigines or hill people, who have little in common with 
the inhabitants of the plains of India. 

2. The Famine Code should, I think, contain a paragraph 
noting that when famine prevails among aborigines in 
wild or hilly districts, the speoial characteristics of the 
people should be studied, and relief be afforded iu the 
spirit rather than according to the letter of the code, und 
that Commissioners should be empowered to modify or 
suspend any provisions of the provincial code in connection 
with such affected areas. 

3. In justification of this recommendation I note that 
hill men, aborigines, and forest tribes are not given to 
steady hard work or method in the conduct of their work 
in life. They are often very shy, and rather than move far 
from their homes or apply for relief in case of need, they 
are ready to suffer quietly, aud frequently to die ; on the 
other hand, they are amenable to orders, and quite willing 
to work if floated with consideration aud sympathy. 

4. In connection with— 

(i) test works, 

(ii) major as opposed to minor relief works of utility, 

(iii) classification of labour. 

(iv) task aud piece-work in the Melghat. 

(i) . To have opened test works on strict cods orders would 
have been equivalent to attempting to justify a sentence to 
starvation to death: not a soul would have come till 
mouths after famine set in. 

(ii) . To have tried extensive works in a few localities in 
place of minor works in every part of the taluk would have 
been to court failure because— 

(а) the best of the people hate leaving their homes; 

(б) epidemics like cholera and small-pox would pro¬ 

bably have broken out and stoppod the works, 
as aborigines, it is known, dread aud fly from 
epidemics. 

(iii) . As regards classification of labour, the people re¬ 
cognize skilled labourers, like masons, or trained gangs for 
blasting work on roads, etc,; ordinary labouring men, 
women and children. 

To have attempted to sub-divide the latter into A, B, C, 
D, etc., would have engendered suspicion, while it was nigh 
impossible in view of the large number of scattered minor 
works whioh had to be supervised by a small staff. 

It is probable this difficulty would be experienced in any 
hilly district. The praotioe in the Melghat was to class 
labour as described above and to give a low normal rate of 
wage, with the proviso that all dependents should be main¬ 
tained by the workers. 

The low normal rate of wage was fixed on Famine Belief 
Code lines with reference to the price of food on the works, 
and the price of food and the wage were kopt unchanged as 
far as feasible for each period of the famine, i.e,, winter, 
summer, rains. 

(iv) . With regard to piece-work, i.e., petty contract with 
rates to covor one holiday a week and the maintenance of 
workers’ dependents, the plan' was tried on two of the 
Melghat relief works. It only answered where the labour¬ 
ers taking piece-work were specially trained to skilled 
labour, like building walls and Wasting rook, and also 


accustomed to work together in gangs. In the few cases 
whore small gangs of this class, 20 to SO strong, took up 
work, the plan answered. As a rule the plan was not 
found suitable, and it could not bo adopted on any con¬ 
siderable scale in districts like the Melghat. J 

As regards “ task-work,’’ it wsb found impossible to 
introduce the system of individual tasks owing to the small 
staff and the varying character of the work on the hill 
roads utilized as relief works. 

All that could be done was to periodically measure up 
some work, and ii, after allowing for an undue proportion 
of women and children as labourers, the work was muob 
above the normal outturn of work on forest roads, the 
overseers and the labourers wore first warned, and on a 
second shortcoming, fined. 

6. Two methods of indircot relief during a time of famine 
on wild tracts seem to merit recognition ; these are :— 

(i) Aiding artisans and petty purchasers of forest pro. 

dime by allowing them drawbacks on their pay- 
meuts to Government for timber, etc. 1 ' 

(ii) Establishing shops for the sale of oheap food to 

the above classes, and thus enabling them to 
feed themselves and their families without 
abandoning their homes and resulting to ordi¬ 
nary famine relief works, etc. 

Or, putting it briefly, to reduce the cost of raw material 
and of subsistence to families who make a living by con¬ 
verting and selling timber, bamboos, and other "forest 
products, and so to enable them to live by their usual 
pursuits. 

6. In the Melghat probably one-fourth of the population 
live for a large part of the year on the profits of converting 
aud selling timber, etc. It was a matter of vital impor¬ 
tance to keep these people in their villages and to prevent 
overcrowding of ordinary relief works. 

Famine lowered the market prices of timber and raised 
the rates for food, thus hitting the exporter classes both 
as sellers and buyers. 

A general reduction of “ forest ” charges for timber, 
etc., would have been followed by a corresponding fall in 
market prioos ; the plan adopted was to sell certain kinds 
of timber at nominal rates to petty exporters, and in the 
case of bamboos to allow a rebate of 33 per cent, 
when the exporter returned from market. Minor produde 
was either bought from the collector at enhanced rates or 
given him free to export. The result of these steps was 
that prices in the markets were not perceptibly affeotod by 
the concessions described. ' ' 

7. Shops for the sale of cheap food to our petty ex¬ 
porters, etc., were worked on Government advanoes through 
grain sellers, or, where these failed, directly by GoveX. 
ment. Grain was usually sold at the rate prevailing in the 
nearest large market, which was 30 to 60 miles away, A 
system of tickets was adopted with a maximum amount for 
daily sales to one person or a family. 

The Government shops were mainly used in the rainy 
season, when many private shops closed. 

The plan effected a treble purpose— 

(i) putting food ou sale where local stocks wore nearly 

nil ; 3 

(ii) bringing food at fair prices within the reach of 

artizaus, etc. ; 

(iii) keeping down prices ip unsubsidized grain shops. 
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8, The result of the measures described, combined with 
limited aid from ordinary relief works, helped to keep in 
their homes a population of about 11,000 in and near the 
reserved forests of the Melghat. 

( President.)— What is your charge P—My charge includes 
the forest tracts of Berar, some 1,500 square miles, with 
the Kinwat Ghat and the Matagang range. 

Had you charge of the special famine relief works ?—The 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Williamson, was in real eharge, 
but I mostly supervised those in the Melghat Taluk. 

How long have you been in the Berars P—Five years. 

And before that P—I was in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces. 

Were any special forest concessions given P—Yes, 

When was the famine relief work begun in the Melghat 
Taluk P—There was pressure in the Melghat Taluk in 
1895, wo helped them in the rains of 1896, and com¬ 
menced regular relief works in December 1896. 

What was the scarcity due to ?—Failure of crops and 
short rain in the Province, 

When did you begin regular famine relief work P—On 
the 18th December 1896. 

What kind of works P—Nearly all road works, hut we 
also deepened wells, cleaned tanks, and repaired roads. 

How were they managed P—By tho Forest staff. 

Not by the Public Works Department?—No. 

How did yon fix the wagesP—-In cash in the beginning 
when we fixed a rough wage of 4 annas to the men, 3 annas 
to the women, and IJ to the children; and when the works 
were regularly opened, we gave 3 annas to the men, 2 J to 
the women and 11 to the children. 

How did you treat the dependants P—No dependants 
were paid, nor did we pay the non-working children; the 
rates paid wore supposed to cover the expenses of these 
dependants. But in Juno many weakly persons oame iD, 
and we had to open poor-houses, drafting those who were 
unable to work on the works. These weakly persons were 
paid 2 annas, both men and women, that is just what it 
cost ub to keep them on the works. 

How did you get your grain ?—It was imported mostly 
by Government. From December to May banias kept their 
shops open, while we bought and stored for consumption 
in the rains. 

At what rate P—Eight seers a rupee, the rates prevailing 
in the Ellichpur and A kola districts. 

Did you fix tho wages with reference to the prevailing 
grain rateP—Yes, the wages weve regulated according to 
the rate of food-grains; during the rains, however, we 
found it necessary to put more children on gratuitous 
relief. 

Had you kitohens or grain dolosP—We gave free grain 
doles ; wo found that it was very little use giving them 
money. 

( Mr . Holderness .)—On tho works you paid them in 
money?—Yes, the men, women and children were paid in 
money on the works. 

Did the people seem to keep their health on the works P— 
Yes, those who stayed on the works and those who stayed 
at the relief centros kept their condition well. But the 
people who remained in their villages ran down very much. 

Had you large numbers from the villages?—We relieved 
about 11,000 out of a population of 47,000. Besides 
giving them relief in the shape of food, we allowed them 
to cut oheap wood and timber from the forest at cheap 
rates, and allowed them to export it. Shops wore also 
opened for the benefit of these people where they could 
purohaso oheap grain. 

What claBS of people are you referring to P—All classes 
of villagers, including Gonds, Gowlis, Bhils, Mahars and 
others. 

Did they take advantage of those facilities ?—Most of 
them are an idle class of people, who did little or no 
work, partly owing to shyness in coming in oontact with 
the other villagers and a great deal owing to laziness. 
They are accustomed to do a certain kind of work, and it is 
very hard to get them to do any other kind of work. 

What is the reason of their shyness P—Well, I think 
they have hardly seen Europeans except of late. Up to 
about 30 years ago no European went noar the Melghat. 
They are a wild people. 


Do you think they had any special objection to go to 
the works and mix with strange people P—A certain number 
did come, but they would not stay. 

Have the Gowlis many cattle P—Those who came to 
the works had hardly any. 

Are they aborigines ?—No, the ordinary Gowli is not, 
but the “ Korku ” Gowlis are aborigines. 

Were the grain wages paid to the Gowlis reduced P— 
No. 

Did they lose their cattle ?—No, we purchased their 
cattle, and in other cases they had the forest at their 
service to which to take their oattle, and so they did not 
suffer. 

Any Lambanis or Banjaris among your workers p—No. 
The Banjaris were buying grain and carrying on a trade. 

You said just now you relieved 11,000 out of a total 
population of 47,000 : is that the total of the talnka ?—I 
am referring to the people in and near the reserved forests 
of the Melghat. 

Had you any wanderers ?—Yes, a good many came from 
Betul, Nimar, and Hoshangabad. During the rains we 
arranged to send them back to Betul. 

How many of these wanderers had you ?—About 500 
to 600. 

Were they found to he in bad condition p—Some of those 
who camo from long distances were in bad condition, 

I see Mr. Williamson, in hjB written evidence, speaks of 
“ relief centres,” how many of these had you ?—About 20. 
We had no proper poor-houses, but there wero depots at 
which food was given in the shape of uncooked grain, 
jownri, dal, salt, eto. 

Were these near yonr relief camps P—Near the villages, 
but the majority of those on gratuitous relief lived 1 in 
huts at the relief centre. 

How many P—About 3,200; on an average we had always 
about 200 at each centre. 

Did you give them doles daily ?—No, thev took a 
week's dole. 

Were they weakly people P—Yes, all feeble people put on 
in the weak gangs. 

Did yonr Forest Inspectors or Forest Rangers visit the 
villages P-••Yes, three European and Native officers visited 
the villages, and they induoud able-bodied men without 
work to go to the relief works. The Patwari also was 
told to induce the people to go to the relief works. 

Had you any help from the Mansion House Fund ?— 
Yes, we gavo relief from it to those who wanted money to 
purohase grain,_ cattle, ploughs, seed, etc., and started 
them in life again. 

Mr. Williamson says in paragraph 34 that tho workers 
were supposed to support their dependants : does he include 
the children ; he does not mention the children at all in 
his evidenee P—The children wero kept separate at the 
relief centres, but for the children with the parents we 
gave the parents one anna extra for every incapable child. 

In the relief centre yon gavo grain P—Yes. 

Mr. Williamson, in paragraph 11 of his evidence, objects 
to tasks being laid down show could he get a fair day’s 
work without some task P—We measured 30 per cent, 
under the_ contraot rate, and told the people that if they 
did not finish that work they would be fined; as a rule 
they worked well. 

I understand from Mr. Williamson’s paragraph 8 that 
there was a great migration of the hill people?—Yos, these 
people generally come to the plains in search of work 
during the harvest, but this time they found that there 
was no harvest and so there was no work for them. If 
some relief works had beon open for them earlier on tho 
hills they would not have migrated. 

Did the death-rate increase P—We have no statistics in 
the Melghat, The death-rate must have been high amon" 
the old and the children, not from aotual starvation but 
from diseases and eating unwholesome food. 

T \? rr h- W i’ liameoll ' s P ara S ra Pk 28, in answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 95, he says he would pay the equivalent of 12 
10 and 8 chattaks staple grain respectively to the three 

classes plus one pice for oondiments — do you a "re a ? _Yes 

I think it is a very sound proposal, and that is what we 
were realty doing; ehddren below 14 got 6 chattaks : all in 
gram. 


Mr. C. 
liagshawe, 

8th 'Mar. 
1898. 
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What was the pi-ice of grain when yon fixed yonr equi¬ 
valent in cash P—8 seers a rupee ; we calculated a normal 
family o£ five dependants, and the cash equivalent was 
based on what would be suffioiont for them ; we calculated 
that three quarters o£ a seer of flour was sufficient for a 
man. 

Did not the people get Mowha in addition to the grain P 
—•Yes, they used to collect Mowha from the forest end 
mix the Mowha with flour. 

Can these people live on jungle products without grain P 
—No, they cannot absolutely live without grain. 

I suppose the assumption that an adult oan live on 1 Jibs, 
of flour is based ou the presumption that he oan collect 
Mowha and other edible roots P—No, hut during the 
Mowha season and when the people could get jungle fruits 
to live on, many left the works; I should say more than 
half. 

(Mr. Bose.) —When did the influx of people from the 
Central Provinces take place P—Prom December 1896 to 
May 1897. 

What special concessions, as regards forest produce, did 
you allow them P—They were allowed to out wood, timber, 
bamboos, and grass and sell them, in the bazars at reduced 
rates. 

Aliy “ Kara ” in the jungles P—-Yea. 

Did they avail themselves of these concessions P—I think 
so, because out of the 11,000 we Tolieved we had very few 
of the aborigines. But on the whole they were very lazy 
at work. 

There aro villages of these aborigines in the forest, are 
there not P—Yes, they render us petty forest labour. 

Was cheap grain sold to these people P—Yes, especially 
at " fire-wood ” markets, where they brought wood for sale. 

Did you give any money advances to the petty cultiva¬ 
tors among the aboriginal tribes?—Yes, we did advance 
them money without interest. 

Who bore the loss sustained in selling them cheap grain ? 
—Government bore the expenses of carriage, commission, 
and actual loss. 

Was the money onrned by theso people by selling forest 
produoo sufficient to keep them and their families P—Yes, 
it kept them going ; very few starved. 

You had numerous small works opened for them P— 
Yes, about seven road works over a distance of about 150 
miles. 


What did you pay them p—Men 10 ohaltaks, women 8 
ohattaks. 

What did you give those in the poor-houses P—Three 
annas and 2 j annas. 

How did you calculate this P—We took a normal family 
of five members aud calculated what would be necessary for 
their maintenance. 

What was the average collective wage of these five 
members of your ideal family P—Seven annas. 

Did these rates attract the people P—They did not flock 
to the works. The works were not popular. 

But you think the amount calculated by you sufficient P 
—Yes, to these hill-tribes. 

(President.) —Referring to the Rev. Mr. Windsor's 
written evidence, do you think he is correct in saying that 
during the famine thousands of Central Provinces people 
entered the Berars P—Yes, it is quite accurate ; we had 
a tremendous influx from the Central Provinces. They 
ran the rates of the labourer down to l£ annas a day. 

The cheap shops mentioned by Mr. Windsor are the 
same as those mentioned by you, are they notP—Yes. 

You kept down the bazar rates in ElliehpurP—Yes. 

Mr. Windsor says “ the majority of people came to the 
poor-house as skeletons. They were not merely kept alive 
but with few exceptions were turned out fit for work ”p— 
Yos, in the poor-house people who were very thin beoame 
strong. I think the relief centre rations were quite 
sufficient. 

Are these Korkus a weakly people P—No, they are short 
and plump. 

Mr. Windsor suggests payment to labourers in grain 
instead of money. Do you approve of this P—I do not 
object, but 1 would rather pay the man in cash for the 
work done. On the Mission works I think they paid the 
people in grain; they had some 1,500 men to whom 
they- gave grain doles. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— Was tho mortality from dysontery 
and diarrhoea large P —Yes, a great many of those who had 
emigrated from the Central Provinces Buceumbed to these 
diseases during the early part of the famine. 

Are the death-rales shown in the returns correctP 
Did 15 pei cent, of the poor-house inmates die P—No, the 
death-rates given are wrong ; 15 percent of the poor-house 
inmates did not die as shown in the return. The death- 
rate in the poor-house was very small. 


Mb. Nabates Sxsgh Babhut Sinoh, Tahsildar, Amraoti Taluk, Borar, called in and examined. 


Mr Narayen ^ P u * * n a wr itten statement of evidence. 

Singh Babhut As required by Commissioner’s letter No. 763 of 29th 
Singh. January 1898 enclosing Indian Famine Commission Secre- 

-- tary’s letter No. 82 of 18th January 1898 and Berar 

8th Mar. Secretary's letter No. 257 of 25th January 1398,1,Narayon 
1898. Singh Babhut Singh, Tahsildar of Amraot.i Taluk, District 

_. Amraoti, He rare, beg to submit the following statement. 

Aa Tahsildar of the Amraoti Taluk I had to supply in¬ 
formation to Government regarding the last famine, and was 
entrusted with direct supervision over some famine works. 
1 was also connected with the following famine relief 
works, some of them boing under my diroct supervision:— 

(A) Village tank works. 

(B) A poor-house. 

• (C) Six relief centres. 

(D) Seven grain shops. 

Detailed statements showing the amounts spent and the 
number of persons relieved and the kind of relief given 
are given under several heads iu the course of my state¬ 
ment. 


Extent and Sbvebity of the Dismiss. 

In my taluk famine extended over 672 square miles and 
the population affected was 183, 508 persons. 

In my opinion in the last famine this taluk did not 
suffer so much from failure of orops. The last year’s 
crop may be roughly estimated to be 8 annas in the rupee, 
and the average crops of ordinary years may be stated as 
16 annas in the rupee. The abrupt end of the rains affected 
the second crops, and field-labour there was none towards 


the end of the year. There was also a large influx of 
famine-strioken people from the neighbouring provinces. 
Distress was chiefly caused by the rise in the prices of the 
food-grains. 

Rblikf Works. 

Repairs of Tanks. 

Details regarding the four tank works done under my 
direct supervision are:— 
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4 

K uncut gad . , 

1,854 5 9 

6,126 

8,041 

903 

15,7*29 


Total » 

4,254 9 3 

13,760 

22,874 

1,135* 

38,5091 


The tank works v ere starred on let April 1897 and kept np for fou: 
months. 


Tanks as Belief Wobks. 

In my opinion the tank work is the best kind of famim 
relief work, A very great part of famine relief worker* 
consists of persons who cannot do skilled labour; and tan! 
work affords employment to all suib men. Unlike villagi 
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tank(, famine roads, if they are to be permanently main¬ 
tained, require annual expenditure on repairs. 

Tank work is besides not so very taxing as road work. 
A great part of it is earth digging, and is on that account 
an unobjectionable kind of work for even weakly famine- 
stricken people. Further, village tanks are of better 
utility than roads, inasmuch as they, besides serving as 
water stores for the villagers, are of use to cattle, especially 
in times of water scarcity. 

I have also found that the vicinity of these tanks 
increases the under-ground flow of water into village wells 
and also improves the quality of the drinking water. 


In ordinary times, when there is sufficient labour for A/r. Narayen 
both males and females, the proportion between the wages Singh Babhut 
of a man and of a woman is that of 3 to 2, and at times Singh. 

this proportion rises to 4 to 2, when there is less demand - — 
for female hands. The wages differ on account of the Sth Mar. 
different capacities for work of each. 1898. 

It will therefore be dear that the difference between the “ 
rates of wages of the two prevailing in ordinary times is 
considerably reduced, and the Famine Code rates represent 
the minimum difference possible. 

From the experionoe I had of the tank relief works I am 
led to suggest that the difference should not be minimised 
to the extent of the Famine Code. 


Payment of Wages Daily ob Otherwise. 

Section 82 of the Bombay Famine Code prescribes that 
in the beginning payment should be made to relief workers 
daily, and after a time twice a week. My personal 
experience is that daily disbursement is more convenient 
to the workers. The owners of grain shops opened in the 
vioinity of relief works are very unwilling to give corn on 
oredit to these workers in these times; and even if they 
do it i they charge more. 

This causes a great deal of hardship to the poor labourers. 
The disbursing officers on account of the option that is 
left to them by the section are likely to be tempted to 
avoid the bother of daily payment. A bi-weekly disburse¬ 
ment creates further complications as regards account 
keeping. On the whole, from the points of view of both 
the relief workers and the disbursing officers, I found tha 
daily payment system to be more convenient. 

I should therefore suggest that section 82 may be so 
modified as to make daily paymont compulsory. 

Holiday eoe Woekebs. 

Section 85 of Bombay Famine Code provides that in a 
week there shall be one holiday ; no work shall be taken 
from the workers on that day, but minimum wages paid 
to them. My suggestion is that the whole holiday should 
be converted into a half-holiday, and that for a half 
day’s work they should be paid full wages. I found that 
the minimum wages were too small an amount to pTOoure 
a day’s food supply. The Berar labourers, I believe, will 
welcome this change, as they are used to half-holiday in a 
week. The change will also remove the hardship caused 
to labourers who are allowed the holiday, hut refused 
payment of minimum wages for that day because they 
have worked only for a day or two in a week. 

Watee abbangement fob Woekees. 

I also suggest that for every relief work special arrange¬ 
ments should he mado for supplying drinking water to 
workmen. Somo persons should be specially appointed to 
fetch and store drinking water for the whole lot of workers. 
I do not approve of the practice of allowing labourers to 
leave their work and go in search of water. If they are 
allowed to do so, they are likely to use bad water and 
inconvenience the work by tarrying away. As this point 
is not made olear in the Bombay Famine Code, I suggest 
that the necessary addition be mado. 

Pkofobtion of the Wages of Males and Females. 

Section III of the Bombay Famine Code gives a state¬ 
ment of the wages of the various classes of relief workers 
in terms of the grain equivalents, and the table in Appen¬ 
dix V shows the money value of these grain equivalents. 
Taking 141bs. of grain per rupee as the prevailing market 
rate at a particular time, we get the following comparative 
statement of the wages of male and female workers as 
prescribed by the Famine Code :— 


Sex. 

1 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Minimum, 

Males • * . «; 
Females. , . - 

a. p, 

3 0 

% 9 ; 

». p. 

j 2 9 

2 6 

a. p . 

2 3 

2 2 

a. p . 

2 0 , 
1 10 1 

a p. 

2 0 

1 10 

Difference • 

0 3 

0 4 

0 1 

0 2 

0 3 


The above statement shows that there is a difference 
varying from 1 pie to 4 pies between the wages of a male 
and a female under each class. This difference between 
the wages evidently corresponds to the difference between 
the minimums of food quantities necessary for each sex. 


My reasons are : I found that on the various tank works 
female candidates were a great deal in excess of male candi¬ 
dates. I think this may be due to the fact that the minimum 
wages for a female are a little over what she can get else¬ 
where, and those for a male are a little below what bo can 
get elsewhere. 

Earth-digging is to he done as far as possible by maleB, 
and as a consequence females just enough to match the mala 
workers can be retained on a particular work and the remaiu- 
ing female applicants for work have to be sent away. Tha 
Famine Code rightly restricts the work of earth-digging to 
males. Females as a rule I found physically unfit for digging. 
Besides, when they are put on the work of digging, the 
outturn of work is not commensurate with the amount 
spent. Appendix 3 gives the proportion of female earth- 
carriers to male diggers. 

To meet the above inconveniences I suggest that in 
famine times the proportion of male wages to female wages 
under eaeh head should be fixed at 5 to 4. The following 
two comparative statements will Bhow the change in the 
wages I suggest:— 


As prescribed by the Famine Code. 


Sex, 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. | 


Chattaks. 

Chattaks. 

Chattaks. 

Chattaks. 


Males . 

• 

21 

19 

10 

14 

14 

Females , 

1 

19 

17 

n; 

13 

13 

Totai, 

* i 

40 

36 | 

31 

27 

27 



As suggested by me. 



Sex. | 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Minimum. 

ChattakB. 

Chattaks. 

1 

Chattaks, ( 

Chattaks. 

Males . . 

. 

225 

20 

175 

15 

16 

Females , 

• 

m 

16 

13J 

12* 

12* 

Tout 

• 

40 

38 

31 

27 | 

27 


* For the D claw, however, I think the minimum of 13 chattaka should 
be maintained. 


My suggestion, if aocepted, will, besides ensuring a due 
proportion between males and females on relief works, tend 
to keep off such female applicants as are not really in need 
of relief, but are tempted by tbe higher wages on famine 
relief works. 

Poob-hodses. 

In the Amraoti Distriot there were three poor-houses 
maintained at Government cost and conducted in accordance 
with the regulations of the Famine Relief Code at Karanja, 
Chaudur, and Morsi. But I was not connected with these. 

Tbe poor-house at Amraoti was maintained from private 
subscriptions, to which Government also contributed a 
small amount. The house was started on the 6th December 
1896, and kept put up for eleven months. Tbe total num¬ 
ber of persons fed at it was 241,294 The total amount 
expended was R8.767-9-9. Tbe maximum number of 
inmates on a day w as 2,600. Persons accommodated at this 
poov-house were mainly from the Mahar, Mang, Gond, 
Korkus, and snob other low castes. Tbe major part of 
them was from the Central Provinces and the Melghat. 
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Mr. Marai/en There were a few local Manse and Mahomedans and pro* 
Singh Babliut feesional beggars. In my opinion their number could not 
Singh, have exceeded one-fourth of the total. 

The emigrants from other provinces as a rule I found to 
ootf * be considerably emaciated, and they showed unmistakable 
signs of suffering from starvation and long journey. Some 
. of them had to be put undor medical treatment imme¬ 
diately on their admission into the poor-house ; and a few of 
them succumbed before the relief of the poor-house could 
do them any good. Such of the applicants for admission 
into the poor-house as appeared to be fit enough to do work 
were fed for a day and then drafted to relief works ; and 
from among the rest people were sent off on relief works as 
they showed signs of improvement and ability to work. 

No compulsion was used in the matter of sending pro¬ 
fessional beggars and wanderers in the towns and villages 
to the poor-house. 

A large number of beggars and wanderers get help and 
relief from private charity. If compulsion is legalized and 
resorted to and beggars and wanderers forcibly taken to 
the poor-house, a material source of help from private 
charity is cut off, and the burden on the poorhouse is 
unnecessarily increased. I do not therefore advocate compul¬ 
sory segregation of beggars and wanderers. 

I further think that section IIP of the Bombay Famine 
Code, clause (/>), should be so amended as to exclude from 
the poor-houses wanderers and professional beggars who are 
able to work, but who refuse to work. Beggars and 
wanderers who are able-bodied and used to manual labour 
should not be admitted into the pooT-houaes, but sent to 
relief works to be taken up as C olass workets. 


sufficient to procure the necessary food at the prevailing 
high rates. 

When the market rate of jawari was If annas per seer, 
the relief shops sold jawari at If annas per seer. The 
quantity of jawari sold per day to an adult and to a 
child was 12 chattaks and j6 ebattaks respectively. The 
relief given was thus in money pies or in jawari 8| 
ohattaks to an adult and 2f pies or If ebattaks to a child. 
Selection was made by two members of the managing 
committee with the help of village officers, who issued 
tickets to eligible applicants. 

Loans to cultivators and Landholders . 

The following statement will show what State advanoes 
were made under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Aot to land-holders and cultivators 
in my taluk for :— 

Nature of advance. Amount advanced. 

K 

(A) Improvement ot land ..... 2,825 

(B) Cattle ••••.,.. 3,270 

(C) Cultivation purposes ..... 2,090 

My experience warrants me in stating that the amounts 
were as a rule utilised for the very purposes for which they 
were borrowed. 

The advances made for buying cattle did great benefit 
to the impoverished cultivators, and I think a larger 
amount could have been advanced with advantage to 
them. D 


I also think that the inmates of the poor-house should he 
compelled to stay in the poor-house, and should not be 
allowed to stray out. This step will ensure the admission 
of only such persons as need relief from the poor-house, 
and will keep out persons who can find relief elsewhere. 

Relief Centres. 

Relief eentres were opened at the following places, and 
they were maintained from the Indian Charitable Relief 
Fund, where grain (jawari) was sold at a cheap rate and 
oooked food distributed to children and destitute persons 


Name of 
place. 

Number 

of 

persons 
tv ho 
received 
cooked 
food. 

Amount 

expended. 

Number 

of 

persons 
who 
bouRht 
at a cheap 
rate. 

Amount 

expended. 



K a. ji. 


» o. p. 

Badnera * 

30,879 

2,236 15 2 

4,188 

262 10 4} 

Nandcraon 

Petli 

42,590 

1,775 14 8 

2,018 

321 0 o 

Valgaon , 

27,281 

1,270 10 Hi 

11,130 

164 14 6f 

Thugaon 

21,912 

1,567 8 3 

25,380 

435 6 3 

Bhatkoli 

21,790 

902 2 9 

15,243 

274 6 9 

Kholapur * 

25,000 

097 9 2 

21,014 

297 14 1 

Amraoti . 


... 

' 0,40,044 

9,0C0 0 O 

Total , 

181,592 

|8,150 12 Q\ 

830,453 

10,756 8 lit 


Jhe period for the reoovery of loans advanced under the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act was as a rule three yeaTs, and 
that for the recovery of the loans under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Aot variod from 3 to 15 yearn. In fixing this 
period the ability of the borrowers to repay was taken into 
account. 

I think that this principle of subsistence advances 
works beneficially, and cultivators seeking such advances 
Bbonld not bo drivon to find work on the relief works. 
Such advances, besides improving the land and raising its 
value and supplying field labour to tbo needy poor, go to 
save the agricultural cattle from starvation. As a rule, 
cultivators who seek Government help in this way do not 
belong to a class of persons who would go on relief works. 
In case such help is refused to them they would rather go 
to other sowcars and mortgage thoir property than go to 
relief works. 

State advances mado under the above Acts are made after 
due enquiry into the solvency of the borrowers, and there 
is very little ohanceof either the principal amounts or their 
interest turning out to be irrecoverable debts. Therefore 
Government money thus spent always comes baok to Gov¬ 
ernment with interest, while money spent on relief works 
does not always bring a commensurate return. 

Suspensions and Bemissions of Land Bevenus. 

In the Amraoti District famine distress was not found to 
be so great as to necessitate either suspension or remission 
of land revenue. I would, however, suggest here that in 
sections 138 and 140 of the Bombay Famine Code (tenta¬ 
tively in force in Berar) the word “ oooupants,” if it is 
constructed as not to include “ co-sharers " and “ tenants " 
and 1 2 3 4 actual cultivators, should bo made moro comprehen¬ 
sive so as to include them. 


The Amraoti grain shop was opened on 4th April 1897 
aud closed on 17th November 1897. The others were 
opened on 22nd April 1897 and closed on 31st October 
1897. 

At the Amraoti poor-house and as also at the relief cen¬ 
tres at other villages oooked food was dealt out at half seer 
per head. The varieties of the food were— 

(1) Bread, consisting of one part of wheat and 

three parts of jawari. 

(2) Khickadi of ground jawari, 

(3) Khiohadi of rice and mug or tur pulse. 

(4) Khiohadi of wheat and jawari. 

Some vegetable along with the bread and khiohadi. 

The grain shops were useful for such persons as could 
not go to the relief works and objected to go to the poor- 
house, and they were a source of great relief to persons 
who toiled the whole day, but whose earnings were not 


In my opinion tbe last famine has not mnoh increased 
the private indebtedness of the land-owning and cultivat¬ 
ing classes of Berar. Distress was chiefly caused by the 
rise in the prices of the food-grains, and it was not felt so 
much by the land-owning or cultivating classes as by the 
labouring classes. It is true the agricultural population of' 
Berar is in a continued state of indebtedness, and from my ' 
experience I can state that a large part of the annual yield 
of orops g 08 B to the sowcars towards payment of their 
debts. Tbe abnormally high rise in the prices of food- 
grains brought the cultivators this year a better return in 
money, and as a result they were to a certain extent forti¬ 
fied to cope with the famine. 

In a large number of oases the annual part payment of 
debt in kind or money to sowcais was withheld from pru¬ 
dential considerations, and thus a provision was made 
against the impending famine and for future agricultural 
purposes. On the whole I do not think that there are any 
reasons to supposo that tbe indebtedness has increased to 
any considerable extent. 
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Forest. 

Mohoa as Food-stuff. 

Distress was appreciably reduced by cerfaia concessions 
made by the Forest authorities. Some forest duties were 
remitted and some reduced. This year’s mango and moh* 
wa yield was not sold by auction as usual. The mohwa 
fruit was therefore largely used by famine-stricken people 
as food. In the bazar I often came across a number of 
mohwa fruit cart-loads which was sold at from 15 to 20 
seers a rupee. Poor people make bread out of mohwa fruit 
with the addition of a little jawari flour. 

* 

Orphans. 


Did you fine them?—Very seldom. The Beraris worked Mr. Narayen 
better. Singh Babhut 

You had more women than men ; could the men get Singh . 
employment on the fields P—Yes, some did, SthMar 

What sort of workP—Some got work on the fields 1898. 
others got private work. _' 


Do you think yon had a small number of men because 
the wages paid to the men and women were almost the 
same P—Yes, that may be one of the reasons. The mini¬ 
mum wage was 2 annas to a man and 1 anna and 
0 pies to a woman when the jowari was 14 lbs. a rupee. 

Is 2 annas the rate for a man in the Berars P—No, he 
usually gets 4 annas; the rates had gone down during 
the famine. 


At the end of the famine, after the poor-houses and 
several relief centres had been closed, I had on my hand 
about 30 orphans to be disposed of, About five of these 
were Kunbis and Mails, while the rest W6T6 from low castes, 
such as Mahars, Mangs, Goods, and Korkus. The Kunbi 
and Mali orphans were taken up, some by their relatives, 
and some by the charitably disposed men of their com¬ 
munity. But the low caste orphans could not find any 
patrons from their own castes. I had to hand them over 
to Christian missionaries. 

In caso of orphans who have no near relatives, I think 
efforts should bo made to induce people to take them up. 
And such efforts failing, if any orphans have to be made 
over to the missionaries or Christians orpbanges, payment 
for the support of such orphans may be made by the 
State; but there should always be a condition that the 
orphans be not converted to Christianity, at least for a 
period of one year. 

(President.)— You are the Tabsildar of Amraoti ?— 
Yes, sir. 

Is your home in Berar P—Yes: our family settled in 
Berar two or three huudred years ago. 

Did you notioe many famine-stricken people coming to 
the Berars from the Central Provinces P—Yes, also from 
Melghat and some from tho North-Western Provinces. 

What was done to these people; did they get work P— 
Sumo found work in the villages and others on famine 
relief works and on tank works managed by the Civil 
Department. 

Had you the gang system P—Yes, we worked according 
to the Bombay Code: we had gangs of 20, 30, 40 or 50, all 
family gangs. 

Did you make new tanks or only repair old onesP— 
Both. 

When did you pay them P—Daily. 

Any holidays P—Yes, I gave them half a day’s holiday. 
It gave them timo to go to their homos some 5 or 6 miles 
away. Some grain-dealers however did come to the works 
and sell the grain to those who remained ou the works, at 
market rates. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—In addition to the works under 
yon, you had the Public Works Department relief works? 
—No. 

Did yon regulate tho rate of wages of the Public Works 
Department works?—No. 

What grain price did you take into consideration in 
fixing the rate of wages?—Jowari third class. I gave 
rates of first, second and third sort of jowari, but the Public 
Works Departmeut I think took the rate of third class 
jowari into consideration, 

What kind of jowari is your third class jowari ?—It 
is a yellow kind ; old jowari. 

And so you fixed the wages on the cheapest jowari ?— 

Yes. 

There was no other inferior jowari in the market P— 

No. 

Was the proportion of men on the works smaller than 
that of women and children?—Yes. 

Does your statement include non-working ohildrenP— 
No, only the number of working children is given. 

Did you admit all who came?—Yes, hut we paid nothing 
to a non-workiug child or a dependent. 

Did you pay Sunday wagesP—I paid them in full, but 
gave them half a day’s holiday on tho market day afternoon, 
exacting half a day’s more work. 


But women do least work P—Yes, it was not a question 
of work ; the men thought that they were treated badly 
when there was hardly any appreciable difference between 
their wages and the wages of the women. 

Did the men earn enough to keep themselves up P— 
Yes. 

Did they earn enough to keep thoir families P—No. 

They had their children and wives working?—Yes, but 
we had to tell the remaining women and children that they 
were not wanted. 

How many poor-houses had youP—One at Amraoti and 
six at relief centres. 

Did you sell cheap food at the relief centres?—Yes. 

Who went to the poor-houses P—Mostly people from 
other districts close by Melghat and tho Central Provinces 
—but about a quarter were however Bernris. 

In what month did these outsiders come f—Most of them 
in May and June. 

Any from Betul P—Yes, there may have been some, 
but we put them all as coming from Melghat. 

They came in bad condition ?—Yes. 

Do they come every yoar P—Yes, during the rabi soason. 

This yoar they oame out of season, did they not P—Yog, 
their season for ooming is Maroh. 

Did they remaiu in Berar from March to Juno or did 
they return home P—Well, I cannot say, but all those who 
came to tho relief work were in the same condition; 
very little difference. 

Did you give the people at the relief centre any 
work P—No. They were not obliged to live there ; they 
only got their doles at those oentros. 

What was the difference botween relief centres and 
poor-houses P—No difference. 

You say in your written evidence that at these centres 
you gave half a seer of cooked food per head; was that 
sufficient P—Yes, for one meal at a time: a man was fed 
and then he wont away. This was what was dealt out 
each meal. He had also bread and kichri and some 
vegetable, altogether one meal was more than half a seer of 
cooked food. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —You say at tho end of the famine 
you had thirty orphans to be disposed of P—Yes, but ten or 
twelve out of them are dead ; the others are still with me, 

Were they very mueh starved P—Yes, when I took 
charge of them they were emaciated. 

How did you treat them ?—They were treated at the 
hospital, 

Have you seen any cases of death from starvation P— 
Yes, specially in the case of those who travelled long 
distances. 

Can you say that they died for want of food ?—No, 
in some cases we found on examining the corpses that 
they had food with them. 

So you oannot say that they died aotually for want 
of food P—No, I can't say that. They were very weak and 
emaciated. 

(Mr. Molderness.) —Didn’t you return starvation deaths 
from your taluka P—Not I ; the Police Chief Constable did. 

Many died after the rainfall, did they not P—Yes, in 
June, July and August from damp and exposuro; they 
were suffering from dysentery and diarrhoea. 

(President.) —Were they all people from the district p— 
No, many from outside ana many from the district. 
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Mr. Narayen (Dr. Richardson.)—'The ten or twelve orphans out 
Singh Babbitt of shirty wto died under your cure must have come in a 
Singh. very bad condition ?—Yes. 

(The President .)—Was the mortality high among the 
’ juaq r ' jungle tribes P—The came as among others. 


(Dr. Richardson.) —Don't you think cooked food accele¬ 
rates the death of those who come in a bad condition P— 
Yee, one day I saw two or throe persons dying within a 
couple of hours after they were fed in the poor-houses. 

Had you any difficulty in getting milk P—Yes. 
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I put in a written statement of evidence. 

A. —Depastures from the Principles of the Centbai, 
Peovinces Famine Code, which have occdbbed 
in the Centbal Peovinces during the becent 
Famine. 

1. Departures from the principles of the Central Provin¬ 
ces Famine Code occurred under the two heads into which 
famine-relief measures may be divided, i. e., reliof-works 
and gratuitous relief. These will be dealt with separ¬ 
ately. 

J .—Relief Works. 

2 ■ (a) Task-work versus Piece-work. —The most im¬ 
portant feature of famine administration under this head 
was the introduction of various forms of “ piece-work ” 
pari passu with or in substitution of the Code or “ task¬ 
work ” system. 

Section 40 of tho Central Provinces Famine Code lays 
down that no famine-relief work shall bo done on contract, 
and in accordance with this principle all works were at first 
conducted on tho task-work-system described in Section 57 
et seq of the Code, but following the example of the North- 
Western Provinces with a simplified method of classification 
whereby Classes A and C wore omitted altogether. But 
with a view (1) to economising the subordinate establish¬ 
ment required for relief works on the task-work system, and 

(2) to obtaining a better outturn of work from the compara¬ 
tively largo proportion of more or less able-bodied labourers, 
a system .of piece-work under contractors was introduced 
by the middle of May, and brought into force in this 
district from the month of June. 

The rates were so adjusted as to enable the piece-workers 
by ordinary diligence to earn the wage prescribed in the 
Code for B class labourers, the contractors being paid 33 
per cent, more to cover the cost of establishment, tools, etc., 
and profit. Dependents were not paid or fed separately, 
it being understood that persons in receipt of the B Class 
wage (or more if they choso to work harder) could support 
their own non-working children and dependents. Some 
works were retained on tho old task-work system, in order 
to give employment to weak, inefficient labour to be drafted 
from the charges on piece-work j and on others where there 
was no relief-work on the task-work system sufficiently near, 
infirm gangs, consisting of weak and emaciated labourers 
and theil dependents were maintained on task-work. The 
piece-work system was not extended to any work where the 
proportion of inefficient labour was more than 25 
per cent. 

3. In. August the piece-work system was extended to all 
works, infirm gangs being maintained on task-work as 
before, but subject to thoso important modifications that 

(1) the rates were so reduced as to give the labourer only 
the D Class or minimum wage for a fair day’s work, and 

(2) the labourer was not allowed to earn more than this 
wage—this necessitated children and dependents being 
relieved directly in cash or in kitchens as before—and (3) 
contractors were to bo gradually eliminated, the piece¬ 
workers as well as the task-workers being directly super- 
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vised and paid by the Oflicer-in-charge. This pnyment-by- 
rcsults system was maintained up to the closing of the 
works. 

4. The question of pioee-work versus task-work is discussed 
in paragraphs 132 and 133 of the Report of tho Famine 
Commission of 1880, and in paragraphs 21—26, and 37 and 
38 of Mr. Higham’s Report. My opinions formed after a 
consideration of these views and on the experience of the 
year are as follows :— 

(1) Tho D Class wage is quite sufficient to maintain 
the workers in health and strength (more 
especially as the majority of them bring their 
wives and children to the works), so long as 
their non-working children and dependents are 
separately relieved, preferably in a kitchen. 
Many labourers who had been in receipt of the 
D Class wage for months saved a considerable 
portion. 

(2) The labourers as a rule are satisfied with the 
]) Class wage and do not care to earn more by 
extra work, except perhaps professional diggers 
or stone-breakers, who are very few in num¬ 
ber. 

(3) The object of Famine-relief being primarily to 
keep the people alive, while obtaining a fair 
return for the money spent, there is no advan¬ 
tage in allowing any ono to earn more than is 
sufficient to keep him in health and strength, 
so long as all those who cannot work are other¬ 
wise provided for. Although no doubt moro 
economical, it is not safe to leave the care of 
children and dependents to labourers on Govern¬ 
ment relief-works, even if they aro being paid at 
B Class, or even higher rates. 

(4) In order to obtain a fair return for the money 
spent, it is essential that the task should be fixed 
so as to constitute a fair day's work fora labourer 
in normal health and strength. All such 
labourers should be required to perform this 
task in return for the D Class wage, failure to 
perform the full task involving a corresponding 
reduction in wage. Other labourers, i. e.. those 
not in normal health and strength, should be 
required to perform from 50 to 76 per cent, of 
the task, but would not bo liable for reduction 1 
of wago for short work, except occasionally and 
under restrictions in tho ease of obstinacy or 
contumacy, i. e., they would be on ordinary 
task-work. 

5. The separation of the able-bodied and weakly should be 
made by a Hospital Assistant and would be open to peiiodi- 
cal revision. 

What I advocate is, in fact, nothing but the payment-by¬ 
results system as ultimately introduced into these Provinces. 
If lclief-works are startod in time, I see no objection* but 
the reverse, to the introduction of such a system from the 
very beginning. Task-work, even when wages are limited 
to the D Class rate, is undoubtedly demoralizing, and tends; 
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to attract a largo numbor of labourers, who are not really 
In want, and who do as little a3 they possibly can for their 
wage, thus necessitating an elaborate system of fines for 
short work, which really reduces the system to that of 
payment-by-results, the alternative method of dealing with 
contumacious workers described in Section 61 of the Code, 
i. e., sending them to the poor-house to be kept there on the 
penal ration, being unworkable in practice and, in my 
opinion, fallacious in principle. On the other hand, ordi¬ 
nary piece-work, either with or without contractors, under 
which labourers are able to earn far more than is necessary 
to keep them and their dependents in health and strength, 
tends to attract professional labourers who have other means 
of earning their living and to the rapid exhaustion of the 
works on the relief programme. The latter objection seems 
to me to be a very real one, and is not entirely counter¬ 
balanced by tho undoubted fact that, if the work is one of 
permanent utility and likely to prove remunerative, it will 
in the end have been more economically completed by piece¬ 
work, as the incidence of establishment and miscellaneous 
expenses will be less. 

6. The proposal to allow able-bodied labourers to earn 
the B Class wage, or even more, on ordinary piece-work, in 
order that they may be able to support their womenfolk, 
children and dependents, seems to me to he open to the 
objection that unless it is assumed that the whole mass of 
the relief-workers should bo employed only on piece-work— 
a condition of tilings which is, I should think, hardly likely 
to occur in any famine—there would be always some old, 
weak and emaciated people on the works who would neces¬ 
sarily be relieved on the task-work system, and it would in 
practice be impossible to ensure that none of those who 
Were nominally dependents on piece-workers were actually 
admitted as labourers on task-work. Moreover, in the case of 
children, experience has shown that parents even in receipt 
of good wages on piece-work could not be trusted to properly 
support them, and even before the introduction of the 
« pay ment-by-rcsults ” system it beoamo.necessary to admit 
such children to gratuitous relief in kitchens. It may be 
that the tendency thus to starve their children was duo to 
the parents, who had formerly been on task-work, having 
become accustomed to the idea that Government would 
relieve their children for them ; and that this danger would 
be lessened if the parents were at once put on piece-work and 
given clearly to understand that the relief of their children 
rested with them; but judging from the appearance of tho 
children generally throughout _ the affected tracts—oven of 
those whose parents were in receipt of village relief—I am 
of opinion that the obligation to maintain dependents, 
though no doubt universal in times of prosperity, becomes 
so weakened in times of famine that not much reliance can 
be placed upon it as a measure of relief. 

7. The intervention of contractors between tho Govern¬ 
ment and the labourers is, in my opinion, unnecessary and 
undesirable. If ordinary piece-work is introduced, no 
doubt some saving of establishment is secured by giving tho 
work out to a contractor, but the check and supervision 
over short payments and other malpractices is insufficient, 
and the labourers have not the same confidence in contract 
work as they have in Government officials. No doubt many 
of the contractors employod during the famine worked 
perfectly honestly, but tho temptations were probably too 
great to he resisted by all. On one work it came to my 
notice that tho contractor, who was being paid at the fixed 
contract rates, which was supposed to enablo tho labourers 
to earn the B Class wage by ordinary diligence, was exacting 
from them a task quite up to this standard, and was yet 
only paying them daily wages at the minimum rate and, of 
course, ’ pocketing the difference. So long os a portion of 
the labourers have to be kept on task-work, the necessary 
supervising and professional establishment must be enter¬ 
tained by Government. It is only in tho inferior estab¬ 
lishment of gang muharrirs, etc., that much increase is 
necessary if tho payment-by-results system is also managed 
direct by Government. 

8 . (6) Classification and wages of labourers .—Under 
this head a departure from the Code system was made by 
introducing a simplified classification, in which Classes A 
and C were omitted and the labourers were practically 
classified into able-bodied (B Class) and not able-bodied 
(D Class). Tho elaborate system contemplated by the Code 
under which labourers are to bo classified according to their 
antecedents and tho nature of the work they have hitherto 
flten engaged in, was found quite unworkable in practice, 
if indeed it is not based on a fallacy. It does not, 
in my opinion, seem reasonable to lay down that an 
able-bodied man accustomed to, say, stone-breaking 
(i.e., an A Class labourer under the Code) shall, if 
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he perforins tho full A Class task, say 8 cubic feet, reeeive 
the A Class wage, while another equally able-bodied person, 
but one who is not accustomed to labour (_ i.e ., a Class C 
labourer) cannot receive more than the C Class wage, even if 
by unusual exertions he performs a task equal to that of an 
A Class labourer. Tho Code, of course, provides that a 
labourer may be transferred from one Class to another, and 
this would, no doubt, be done where, a gang of labourers classed 
as C were found to be doing an A Class task. But the 
advantages of this somewhat cumbersome and slow method 
of classifying labourers according to tbeir actual capacity 
for work arc not obvious. It seems simpler, as well as 
more equitable, to classify the workers at once according to 
their apparent capacity for work, irrespective of their antece¬ 
dents or previous employment. Moreover, if the principle of 
put ting all the able-bodied on the payment-by-results system 
and all the weak and emaciated on the task-work system is 
adopted, and payment is made to all, subject to these condi¬ 
tions, at the minimum or D Class rate, it, seems unnecessary 
to have any classification at all, except the broad one of 
able-bodied and not able-bodied. This was in fact the 
system pursued in this district. 

9. The question of wages necessarily turns on that of 
classification. As noted above, able-bodied workers were 
paid B class wages subject to a reduction to D Class for 
failure to perform the allotted task ; all others were paid 
1) Class wages, the wage paid being according to the Code, 
hut calculated to the nearest pice. When piece-work was 
introduced, the able-bodied wero supposed to be able to earn 
B Class wages or more if they chose to work hard, but on 
the introduction of the payment-by-results system all wages 
were reduced to D Class, Mates and special gangs received 
2 pice per day more than the labourers. 

10. If tlie minimum Code wage is sufficient to maintain 
the individual in health and strength, it is, in my opinion, 
unnecessary to have a different rate of wage according as the 
labourer is able-bodied or not, i.e., is on the “ payment-by- 
results ” or “ task-work ” system s nor does it seem neces¬ 
sary to differentiate the wage according to the work on 
which the labourer is engaged. Ordinarily speaking, all 
work of a difficult or severe nature would be done by able- 
bodied gangs, while lighter tasks, such as filling, carrying, 
etc., would be done by task-work gangB. If necessary men 
in task-work gangs could also be employed as diggers. 

11. The question whether or not the minimum Code 
wage is sufficient to maintain a labourer in health 
and strength is partly one of theory and partly 
of experience. As far as my own observation goes, 
I am of opinion that it is undoubtedly sufficient, 
indeed that it is difficult, to induce the labourers to spend 
the whole of it on their food. Throughout tho year there 
were largo numbers of labourers who never received anything 
but the 1) wage, yet their condition improved appreciably, 
and many of them, especially those with families, saved 
something. Complaints in general terms of the insufficiency 
of the wage were not, of course, uncommon, but when 
closely questioned as to their expenditure, the labourers 
almost invariably failed to account satisfactorily for their 
piec. If it were possible to do so the case of a single man or 
woman on the works would no doubt deserve moru considera¬ 
tion than that of a whole family, who often (at the 8-seer 
rate) earned 7 or 8 annas a day ; but this is probably not 
feasible. Moreover, it may generally be assumed that if a man 
leaves his wife and children at home and comes to the relief- 
works alone or vice versd (which is more common), those 
that remain at home have as a rule some other means of 
livelihood, tho proceeds of which go to increase the earnings 
of the family. 

12. But if wages are thus cut down to the lowest possible 
point, it is, in my opinion, essential that tho exact money 
equivalent of the minimum dry ration should be given. In 
practice it would, no doubt, be inconvenient to calculate tho 
money equivalent on tho current prices of the article com¬ 
posing tho ration as provided in Section 86 of the Code, and 
the assumption that the other items of the ration will vary 
in price in the samo proportion as the staple grain is prob¬ 
ably sufficiently safe, more especially in a rice district like 
this, where the amount spent by the labourers on the grain 
(rice) is quite out of proportion to their expenditure on 
the other items, Thus at the 8-seer rate, a labourer 
in reoeipt of the D Class wage of 7 pice is assumed to 
spend one anna only i» the purchase of lib. of rice and the 
remaining 3 pice in pulse, salt, ghi, etc., of which it is assumed 
he will be able to obtain the minimum quantity for three pice 
or tho price of 6 chattaks of rice. But as a matter of fact 
he probably does not spend more than one pice or perhaps 
two a day on these other items, either saving the rest or 
devoting it to the purchase of more rice. 
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IS. I am therefore of opinion that the true cash equivalent 
of 14 chattaks of grain for a man and 13 for a woman is 
a suitable wage to fix for all relief-workers. 

Tho wage paid should be calculated to the nearest pie, the 
difficulties of paying fractions of a pice having, in my 
opinion, been over-estimated. In this district wages were 
at first paid strictly at Code rates, and it was found that 
a comparatively small number of pie pieces was quite suffi¬ 
cient. One of the camp officials was deputed to oxchange 
pies for pice ; labourers who received one or more pies 
in part payment of their day’s wago waited for one or two 
days and. then brought their pies to this official to bo 
exchanged into pice j or if thoy belonged to the same family, 
they brought their pies to bo ebangod into pice at once. 
Thus the pie pieces were constantly in circulation and a 
small supply went a long way. The system of calculating 
the money wage to the nearest pice is undoubtedly liable to 
press unduly heavily on the workers at some rates. If con¬ 
sidered necessary, I would suggest that, as pi-oposed by 
Mr. Iligham, the higher number of pice should be given 
whenever it exceeds the true wage by 1 j pice or less. 

For children between 12 and 16 the adult female wage> 
equal to the price of 13 chattaks, seems fair ; for working 
children between 7 and 12, tho price of 8 chattaks is probably 
sufficient. Children under seven years of age would not be 
employed as workers. 

14. («) Sunday holiday .—The provisions of Section 68 
of the Famine Code, which lays down that no work should 
be permitted on Sunday, and that the labourers should 
receive for that day the minimum wage, which should b 
paid to them on Saturday evening, were at first complied 
with ; but subsequently it was directed that work on Sunday 
should be optional, and that if tho labourers chose to take a 
holiday on that day, they should forfeit their pay. Later on, 
however, the necessity for a day of rest was reiterated, and in 
order to prevent an undue increase taking place every Saturday 
in expectation of receiving an additional day’s wages on that 
day, it was laid down that the additional Sunday wage was 
to be paid on Saturday only to those who had been con¬ 
tinuously employed since the previous Thursday. This 
system worked well and is not, in my opinion, capable of 
any improvement. The necessity of an occasional rest, both 
for the staff and the labourers themselves, is insisted on on 
grounds of health and sanitation ; whether this day should 
be Sunday or, what tho labourers generally prefer, the day 
on which the nearest bazar is held, is immaterial. No doubt 
the payment of a wage for a day on which no work is done 
tends somewhat to demoralize the workers, but if the daily 
wage is cut down to a mere subsistence wage to the indivi¬ 
dual, it is evident that some separate provision must be 
made for Sundays. It has been proposed that tho labourers 
should, by doing something over the allotted task each day, 
earn an extra day’s wage by the end of the week, and if tliis 
can be practically arranged, there seems no objection to it. 
But there would always be some who failed to do more than 
the fixed task each day, and task-workers could not, of 
course, be expected to do so, so that a portion at least of tho 
workers would have to be paid the extra Sunday wage 
without having earned it. 

15. (d) Residence in Camp .—The provisions of Section 71 
of the Code, which lays down that residence in camp is 
compulsory for all relief-workers whose home is not within 
a reasonable distance, were not observed in this district. 
During the cold and hot weather nothing but a few bamboo 
male were provided, and a portion of the workers constructed 
little shelters for themselves near the works. It was not 
until tho rains that long thatched sheds were built by 
Government at each camp for tho accommodation of the 
labourers. During the rains the proportion of labourers 
living in the camp was probably much greater than before, 
but the majority of them still returned to their homes in 
the surrounding villages overy night, where they were not 
more than five or six miles off, whilomauy of the others whose 
homes were at a greater distance comped out in neighbouring 
villages. No attempt was made to compel the labourers to 
reside in or near the camp, hut it was found quite practic¬ 
able to insist on all labourers beginning work at the fixed 
hour, no reduction being made in the task for distance. 
Late arrivals were not admitted to the work that day, but 
were entitled, if they seemed in need of it, to a meal in the 
kitchen under the provisions of Section 54 of the Code, no 
cash payment being allowed. This procedure constituted 
a sort of self-acting tfist, and was invariably followed by 
punctual attendance on the noxt day, the labourers from a 
distance taking up their residence in camp or in one of tho 
neighbouring villages. 

16. (e) Kitchens on relief-works .—It is not quite clea 1 
from' Chapter IX of the Code whether kitchens on relief 


works for the relief of all non-working children were con¬ 
templated, but in practice this was found to be the only 
Bate and reliable method of relieving such dependents. Cash 
payments to tho parents of non-working children were 
discontinued, as it was found that the children often pre¬ 
sented a halF-siarvcd appearance while their parents were 
in good health. It was found necessary to open a large 
number of kitchens on each work, so that children whose 
parents were at work on differenl sections of the road had 
not to go too far for their morning and evening meal. 

These kitchens were also found to he uBeful for providing 
a meal, instead of the cash wage, for new arrivals who were 
too late to be admitted to the day’s work. 

Adult dependants of relief-workers were, as a rule, paid 
the minimum wage in cash, though it was open to them to 
take food in tho kitchen instead. Usually, however, such 
persons objected to resort to tbe kitchen on the ground of 
caste prejudices; in the case of children, however, the 
kitchens were very popular. I see no objection to giving 
relief to adult dependents in cash. The Code provides for 
their receiving the minimum wage of 14 and 13 chattaks for 
men and women, respectively, while Mr. Higham proposa 
the value of 11 chattaks only for all adult dependents. I 
am of opinion that some reduction from tho Code minimum 
wage might be made in tho case of dependants, as by the 
very nature of the case the amount they receive is not in¬ 
tended to be their sole means of support, but is supposed to 
go to supplement tho earnings of the young and robust 
members of their family. If payments are made in pies, I 
would propose the money equivalent of 12 and 11 chattaks 
for men and women, respectively ; otherwise the value of 12 
ohattaks for all. 

II.—Gratuitous Relief, 

17. Under this head the departures from the principles of 
the Famine Code were less important. They occurred chiefly 
in the following measures of relief 

(a.) Village Relief .—It was found in practice that the 
village register of poor prescribed by Section 34 of the Codo 
could not be relied upon in the later stages of the famine, 
and that only by continual inspection and mustering of the 
inhabitants could tho persons really in need of this form of 
relief be ascertained. In many villages the list prepared at 
the beginning when scarcity was imminent was blank, there 
being at tho time no such paupers in need of relief, but the 
obstinacy with which many of the people clung to their 
homes, and the impossibility of bringing relief works within 
the reach of all, gradually reduced a large number to a state 
of extreme weakness and emaciation, when, being absolutely 
incapable of earning their living, it became necessary to 
admit them to gratuitous relief. Thus the number of per¬ 
sons in receipt of this form of relief increased steadily up to 
tho end of October. 

18. No doubt village relief of this sort is very popular 
with the peoplo, and care has to be taken that proper check 
and supervision is exercised ; but 1 do not consider it possible 
to replace it by any system of kitchens, which can never be 
popular with adults, while _ the number that could be pro¬ 
perly maintained and supervised would not be sufficient to 
meet all needs. A grain dole has, in my opinion, no advan¬ 
tages over a money dole, except in cases where direct action 
towards importation of grain by Government has become 
necessary. If it is feared that recipients of a cash dole will 
not exercise sufficient care and foresight and will expend 
their whole allowance before the end of the period for which 
it was granted, this objection applies, equally to a grain dole, 
and may bo met by making tbe village headmen responsi¬ 
ble for weekly or even daily payments. This system was 
successfully pursued in some cases.. If, on the other hand, 
it is suggested that persons in receipt of a money dole spend 
a portion of it on items other than food or in innutritions 
luxuries, it is equally open to them to do so when they 
receive their dole in grain, by selling a portion of it or ex¬ 
changing it for other articles. From my own experience I 
am of opinion that persons in receipt of village relief in cash 
can, as a rule, be trusted to make a proper use of it; cer¬ 
tainly the recipients improved in a wonderful manner in 
the course of two or three months. 

19. (5) Poor-houses .—It was found impracticable to send 
to poor-houses persons who, being fit for employment on 
works, refuse to go there, nor is it, in my opinion, necessary 
to provide any such penalty. The only cases which should 
be taken compulsorily to a poor-house would be of persons 
wandering aimlessly without visible means of subsistence and 
who appeared to be in a state of extreme privation. Legal 
sanction to such a course seems necessary, but it would not, 
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in my opinion, be necessary to inflict any penalty for refusal 
to go to a poor-house or escape therefrom, as detention in 
the poor-house would be quite sufficient. In this connection 
it may be noted that the suggestion in paragraph 12 of the 
Poor-house Rules (Appendix IV), that the enclosure should 
not bo so formidable as to resemble a jail, could not be 
carried out in practice, as nothing but a substantial wall was 
found sufficient to keep a number of the paupers from escap¬ 
ing. 

20. The rules for the management of poor-houses were 
found deficient in many ways. It was found necessary to 
entertain a far larger establishment of paid servants, more 
especially as head cooks, warders and sweepers. The scale of 
diet prescribed was also found insufficient to restore to 
health persons suffering from a long course of privation, 
and meat, fish, additional vegetables and anti-seorbutics were 
issued from time to time. For hospital patients, who 
during the closing months of the famine formed a very large 
proportion of the inmates, special articles of diet were pre¬ 
scribed. The cost of the additional diet was met from funds 
provided by the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Com¬ 
mittee. 

21. (c) Other measures of gratuitous relief .—No 
special measures were introduced by Government in this 
district for the relief of weavers or other artizans as pro¬ 
vided in Sections 104 and 106 of the Code. The only '.'lass 
who are at all numerous aro the weavers or Ifoshtis, Urge 
numbers of whom ultimately found their way on to relief 
works. It was found impracticable to undertake any ex¬ 
tensive measures for relieving these people at their own 
trade, without producing an outturn of work far in excess of 
the demand, and thus ultimately causing suoli a fall in tlio 
price of cloth in the local market as must necessarily have 
caused distress and ruin to other more prosperous weavers 
who had succeeded in tiding over the period of scarcity. A 
special demand for cloth, no doubt, sprung up in poor-houses 
and orphanages where clothing was distributed from chari¬ 
table funds, and to this extent only production was encour¬ 
aged by assisting weavers with advances, &c., from charit- 
ablo funds. 

B. —Degree O? SUCCESS WHICH has attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED, CONSIDERED PRIMARILY WITH 

BBOARD TO THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS AND THE SAVING 

OF LIFE, AND SECONDARILY WITH BBOARD TO ECONOMY. 

22. Admitting that it is impossible for any iraaginatilo 
system of Government relief to entirely prevent an increase 
of mortality during a severe famine, or to completely meet 
all the various degrees of privation and suffering which 
are produced thereby, yet the degree of success which has 
attended the measures adopted can, so far as the saving of 
life is considered, be only gauged by a consideration of the 
proportionate increase in the death-rato as compared with 
normal years. The more obscure and indefinite forms of 
distress and suffering which are less noticeable, and therefore 
less easily relieved, may, however, have an almost equally 
injurious and permanent effect on the population affected 
by famine, but aro not reducible to statistics in the same 
way as the figures rolating to births and deaths, and, there¬ 
fore, form a more insecure basis for argument or opinion. 
As far as my own experience goes, however, I am of opinion 
that when once all measures of relief were fully organized, 
it was primarily tho fault of the people themselves if they 
underwent any severe distress or suffering. The introduc¬ 
tion and organization of all the necessary relief measures no 
doubt took time, but if when famine once declared itself, all 
persons feeling the pinch of privation had at onco flocked 
to the relief works which were then open—a by no moans 
impossible feat, assuming that _ they had only two or three 
days’ food in hand - it is certain that tho suffering and 
mortality which subsequently ensued among those who 
stayed at home would have been very considerably reduced. 
No doubt the villago relief system ultimately met the case 
of all such, but it was impossible to introduco so elaborate 
and far-reaching a scheme all in a moment, and delay was 
fatal to many. But caste prejudices and an ultra-conserva¬ 
tive feeling that forbade many to engago in. any unaccustomed 
form of labour, coupled with an almost incredible apathy 
aa to their ultimate fate, prevented large numbers from 
seeking relief until it was too late. How far such a state 
of things can be remedied by a more prompt and extensive 
introduction of village relief for those who cannot work, 
and by bringing suitable work nearer tho homes of tho 
people to be relieved, will be discussed under the next head. 

23. The death-rato for the district during tho year 1897 
was 60'78 per mille against 86‘64 in 1896 and 31-94 for tho 


quinquennial period 1891—95, giving an increase in 1897 
of about 20,000 deaths over the average. It is exceedingly 
difficult to state definitely what proportion of these deaths 
is directly due to privation, but special enquiries made re¬ 
garding the high mortality during the monsoon months 
showed, in my opinion, that about 20 per cent, of the total 
mortality or about 9,000 deaths could be ascribed directly 
or indirectly to privation. How far the balance of the 
excess mortality is due to the gradual debilitating effects’of 
a long course of high prices and consequent abstention from 
accustomed articles of food affecting all classes of the popu¬ 
lation, it is difficult to say; but in the absence of any un¬ 
usually injurious climatic conditions, it seems necessary 
to attribute much of the mortality to this cause. 

24. As regards economy, I am not in a position to state 
how far the cost of the relief works was affected by paying 
labourers at higher rates than was necessary for their subsis¬ 
tence ; bnt I ain of opinion that if all able-bodied labourers 
aro paid by results, with a maximum D wage, a consider¬ 
able saving would be effected. As regards the relief given to 
paupers in poor-houses and their homes, I am of opinion 
that no further economy could be made consistent with 
bringing all weak and emaciated persons into a lit state of 
health. 

C.— Advicf, as to the'measuees and methods of work¬ 
ing WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO PROVE MOST EFFECTIVE IN 

FUTURE IN THESE TWO RESPECTS. 

25. The measures and methods which I would advocate 
for the future may be summarized as follows :— 

(«) Relief Works.— -These should be opened as soon as 
scarcity is imminent, when bnt a very small proportion of 
the labourers resorting to them will bo inefficient and un¬ 
able to earn the subsistence wage under the payment-by¬ 
results system. Such inefficient labourers would be employed 
on task-work, receiving the minimum wago ; all others would 
be paid by results, the performance of the full task entitling 
them to tho 1) class wage. Wages should be paid in money 
calculated to the nearest pie, being the equivalent of 14 
chattaks of grain for a man and 13 for a woman or child 
between 12 and 16. Children under 12 to receive the 
value of 8 chattaks. Children under 7 would only receive 
relief in the shape of cooked food in a kitchen ; adult 
dependents would receive a cash-wage equal to 12 chattak*. 
A weekly holiday would bo observed for which payment 
would be raado at the minimum rate to all labourers who 
had been on Ike works for the preceding three days. Resi¬ 
dence on the works would be optional, sufficient hutting 
accommodation being provided ; but labourers choosing to 
live at a great distance from the works would not be excused 
for late arrival or failure to perform tho allotted task. 

20. (t>) Gratuitous relief. —Villago relief to all unable to 
earn their living on the relief-works would bo introduced 
simultaneously with the opening of relief works, in order to 
prevent such persons from wandering and finding their way 
to relief works which arc not suited for them. The Land 
Record Staff would be at onco increased, so as to enable a 
rapid village to village inspection to be made at once, all tho 
inhabitants being mustered, and those in apparent need 
of relief being brought on to the relief list. As a rule, 
children should not be admitted to such relief, it being 
preferable to start as many kitchens as possible in charge of 
schoolmasters, police or other responsible officials (private 
persons being associated with them) where cooked food would 
be distributed to children only twico a day. 

27. Under such circumstances poor-houses would be re¬ 
quired only for the temporary accommodation of persons, 
temporarily or permanently incapable of earning a living, 
found wandering far from their homes and brought in by 
the Police, Circle Inspectors or other agency. Such persons 
would be retained, if only temporarily incapacitated, until 
they recovered their health, when they would be sent to the 
nearest relief-work ; if permanently incapable of earning a 
Jiving, they would be sent to their homes with a month’s 
allowance and would then be admitted to the gratuitous 
relief list. 

D.—Other recommendations or opinions thought 

LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTURE FAMINES. 

28. Under this head I havo but two recommendations to 
make, viz., firstly, that too much reliance should not be 
placed upon test works as a means of gauging whether 
scarcity exists in any tract or not, and, secondly, that more 
attempts should bo made to employ as large a proportion of 
the labourers seeking relief on small agricultural works in 
the vicinity of their villages. 


Mr. A. M. 
Brigstocke. 

9th Mar. 
1898. 
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Mr. A. M. 29. In populous tracts no doubt test works are useful, 
Brigetocke. and probably serve their purpose if they are sufficiently 

- strictly conducted on the pay men t-by-result* system, it being 

9th Mar. a sumed that practically all the. labourers will then be able- 
1898. bodied. But in jungly tracts they do not appeal to tho 
- aboriginal tribes, who would hardly have sufficient convic¬ 
tion of finding employment at the test work to go there if 
any distance from their homes. In such areas the existence 
of scarcity and distress must he determined from other con¬ 
siderations and employment offered on relief work condi¬ 
tions as soon as this is ascertained. 

30. At the same time it is in these tracts that small works 
near the people’s homes are most necessary, as it is impossible 
to induce them to seek relief at a large work many miles 
.distant. Tlie liberal grants of special famine loans and of 
loans under the Band Improvement Act made to (Mr district 
during the recent famine undoubtedly prevented much dis¬ 
tress and suffering, and kept down the numbers of persons 
resorting to the large Public Works Department works, the 
number of labourers employed by private persons in works 
started with the help ot these loans being at one time in 
excess of the number employed on large works. It is at 
least a conceivable hypothesis that if the amount, given out 
ill loans had been doubled, there would have been no neces¬ 
sity for large relief-works at all. Prom the number of 
applications for loans which bad to be rejected for want of 
funds, and (he readiness with which landlords came forward 
to take up the amounts available, in the consciousness that 
they were at once improving their estates and keeping tlicir 
tenants and labourers on the land, I am ol' opinion that in 
the event of another famine, employment for practically all 
those that required it could be found in or near their vil¬ 
lages on works of permanent, utility. It is, after all, in the 
first instance only the contraction and the ultimate stoppage 
of all Held labour in times of famine which renders it incum¬ 
bent on the State to open relief works. If then labour 
which would ordinarily find emyloyment in the usual agri¬ 
cultural operations could he simply 'diverted into the cognate 
spheres ot tank-digging, embanking of land and the like, all 
necessary relief would have been afforded with a minimum 
of interference with the habits and customs of the people. 
The private works carried on with the help of loans were, in 
my experience, conducted by the landlords in almost all 
cases with perfect honesty ami fair dealing with their tenants 
and labourers, who were able to earn sufficient to support 
themselves aud their dependents. 

31. In this district at least there is ample scope for village 
works of this sort. I would place the whole control of tho 
work in the hands of the uialguzar, who would, in my 
opinion, he quite as likely to manage it. as honestly as a con¬ 
tractor or subordinate official. If difficulty were experienced 
in getting people to take loans, I should be prepared to 
recommend a larger drawback than that of one-tith which 
was sanctioned for this district, or even that the cost of tho 
whole work should be defrayed by Government. The con¬ 
struction of tanks in a rice country like this is undoubtedly 
a real protection against future famines, and would, more¬ 
over, lead at the next Settlement to a considerable enhance¬ 
ment of revenue, considering tho immense saving of subor¬ 
dinate establishment that would lie made— some inspecting 
agency would, of course, have to he maintained. I am of 
opinion that such a system of small works would be a very 
important economy. It is of course true that tanks cannot 
bo constructed ad infinitum, and that there is a limit to the 
profitable embankment of rice land ; but it is at least equally 
true that the number of roads that can he constructed anil 
maintained as works of permanent utility is extremely 
limited, and that a programme which consists ontirelv of 
such works is far more likely to be quickly exhausted than 
one which makes provision for the lakmror t,o be employed 
at or near their homes. In spite of the large sums spent this 
year on tank construction and repairs, I am of opinion that 
in the ovonl of a famine occurring within the next 10 or 16 
years there would, in this district, ho sufficient scope for the 
employment of all labour requiring it on works of this sort 
at or near their homes, and that sueh a system, if elaborated 
and introduced in time, would be accompanied by a diminu¬ 
tion of all the other measures in relief, and would result in 
the prevention of much suffering and mortality aud ultimate 
economy to the State. 


(President .'',—How long have you officiated as Deputy 
Commissioner of Bhandarafi—-During the whole famine. 

What was the state of things in 1896 there?—I think it 
was a fairly normal year. In 1898 they had a very poor rice 
harvest about six to seven-anna ono was the estimate. 

There is a good deal of land under irrigation in tho 
district r—Yes, about 48 per cent rice. 


Tank irrigation P—Yes. 

How was it the harvest was so poor in 1898 P—A good 
many of the tanks hurst. The rainfall was very extra¬ 
ordinary ; first it was very heavy and then stopped alto¬ 
gether. The irrigators let the water off, expecting rain 
to fall, hut it didn’t fall. All the land under tank irriga¬ 
tion yielded a very good crop indeed. 

There was nothing to alarm you particularly in 1896 P— 
No, I don’t think so. 

Then the next harvest was very poor?—Yes, much 
poorer. 

When did you begin to be alarmed?—About the end of 
September 1896. We were still hoping that the rain would 
fall and save the crops, but it didn’t. 

Were there many riots and dacolties in the District P— 
No, only one, got up by a few bad characters. 

(Mr Jhitdemess.) —When did you begin to open worksP— 
From about the middle of November. We opened two test 
works at Tumsar and Gotulia; in about 10 days they 
attracted bo many that regular works under the I’uhlie 
Works Department were started. 

How many worksP—One early in December, and four at 
the end of December. 

Had you fresh works after that?—Yes, one on the Cth 
of February, one on the 0th of May, one on thcl-kh of -May, 
and one on the 22ml of .May. 

Why did they increase so in MayP—They were more in 
the nature of overtlow works. 

Do you think you had as many works at different times as 
wore necessary P —Yes, 1 think so. 

Were the Public Works always able to comply with 
your requisitions ?— Yes, there was only one case 
where they were not. 

When was that?—In May. 

Did yon open relief centresP—No, not throughout tho 
famine. 

When did you begin gratuitous relief?—It was begun 
in .lanuary very gradually. Orders were issued in January, 
but the numbers did not increase till April or May. 

What was the reason P—Partly, I think, the establishment 
was not sufficient.. 

You think it should have been started earlier?—I think 
so. 

You say in paragraph 2 of your written note that the 
rates were so adjusted as to enable the piece-workers by 
ordinary diligence to earn the wage prescribed in tho 
Code for B class labourers. Did they rani the B class includ¬ 
ing the Sunday wage P—No, only the B class, they earned 
nothing on Sundays. 

Was thcTe any allowance given for non-working children p_ 

Not at first. 

Was the labourer on B class wage supposed to keep 
dependants?—Yes. v 

Do yon think that was reasonable P—In the case of 
children it was found it didn’t work. 

You opened kitchens P—Yes, kitchens were intended for 
only task-workers, but afterwards orders were issued that 
children of pieoo-workers should be admitted to kitchens- 
we commenced to feed children in July, it -was found that thev 
were getting into a bad way and deteriorating. J 

The piece-work system was not extended to any work 
where the proportion of inefficient labour was more than 
26 per cent. P—It was only started on two works definitely. 

Then infirm people were still kept on task-work: was this 
task-work side by side with piece-work P— Yes, thero was no 
time to introduco piece-work everywhere. 

What woro tho orders yon issued P—Piece-work was 
not to be enforced too severely or suddenly ; after the rains 
failed it was thought better to keep them on task-work. 

Then you didn’t extend the piece-work system P—No. 

In August you had paymcnt-byresalts ?—Yes. 

With contractors?—No, there were contractors under 
piece-work, and they were gradually turned off. 

Do yon think contractors desirable P—No, I don’t think 
so. 

In the Augnst system the principle was that the able-bodied 
labourer was not to earn more than the D wage, and if he did 
not earn it then he was put on to task-work P—-Yc*. 
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Did that work well?—It certainly had the result of 
turning off many able-bodied persons. 

Then sido by side you had task-work?—Yes, on each 

work. 

( President .)—What was the distanco of these works from 
each other ? ■—They were intermingled. It was simply 
arranged according to the needs of the work that had to 
be done. The men wero drafted on the paymont-by-rcsults 
gang from the task-work gang. 

(Mir. Holdemexx .)—Did the payment-by-results gang 
generally dwindle down?—Yes, I think so. Now-comers went 
away after a few days. 

Did it often happen that men tried to return to task¬ 
work P—It was very difficult to prove it. 

How did yon deal with a family, if fairly able-bodied p—- 
Bach was treated according to tho class to which they 
belonged. 

A husband might be on piece-work, and the family on 
task-work P—Yes. 

You say in paragraph 4 (1) of your written note that 
many labourers who had been in receipt of the I) class 
wage for months saved a considerable portion. What evidence 
have you of that P—When distributing tho Charitable Relief 
Bund I had some cases of cultivators coming and saying 
that they had saved so much money from relief works, and 
on enquiry of the amount from which they savod it worked 
out to the D wage. On enquiring from them personally 
they never seemed quite able to explain how they spent all 
their money. 

On task-work you had cash allowance and then kitchens? 
—Yes. 

Would you alter the cash allowance into kitchens?—I 
think it would be better if kitchens had been started in 
the boginning and no cash allowance given at all. Children 
improved in kitchens but not when their parents were receiv¬ 
ing cash. 

(President)— The cash allowance is very small, is it 
not P—It varied from two pica to one anna according to the 
rato of grain, nursing mothers receivod one pice extra for 
an infant. 

(Mr. Higham .)—What was the grain equivalent P—Three 
chattaks. 

( President .1—The cost of food given in the kitchen 
was not more than about two pice P—I have not the exact 
figures. I think it must have worked out to more than 
that. 

(Mr. Holder ness.) —When grain was at seven seers P—• 
Yes. 

Apparently your conclusion is that the system of August 
would be a safe one throughout the famine P—I think 
so, if started sufficiently early. 

What did you observe that the workers bought besides 
rice?—They purchased a little pulse of some sort. Tiny 
also had rnahua and various roots and berries, and so supple¬ 
mented what they got in that way, 

They spent their wages differently to what the Code 
assumed P — Yes. Paragraph 12 of my note was intended as 
an answer to the question whether it was nocessary to keep 
np an alternative method. 

Suppose instead of giving the labourer a cash wage you 
ave him the exact constituents of the ration, would he 
e satisfied P—No. 

When the grain is high he gets an advantage in the cash 
system P—Yes- 

If you had this system that you propose, of having 
able-bodied labourers on D wages, could it be worked satis¬ 
factorily on a large, scale ?—It was worked in practico fairly 
satisfactorily. If it was introduced in tho beginning of a 
famine, when a large proportion of the people were able- 
bodied, they would realize that it was the only thing for 
them to do. They would have to work for their wages. 

In paragraph 7 of your written noto you refer to con¬ 
tractors. They wero not altogether satisfactory P—One man 
at Bhandara worked well, and tho others were petty men. 

Did they make gangs as they liked P—Yes, undor the 
piece-work system. 

The contractors were loft to form the gangs P—Yes. 

What was the size of the gang, do you know P—I could 
hardly say. I think smaller than 90. 

Under the family system P—I think so. 


Did the contractors ever turn people off the works P 
—I think they did ; complaints were frequent. 

Were weavers handed over to contractors P—I think not. 

Would you even pay a digger the D wage P—I. think 
so, if it is sufficient to keep him in health and strength. 

Is it sufficient P—I think it is sufficient. 

On the assumption that he supplements his ration by 
mahua P—I think tho money is sufficient in itself. 

The digger does the hard work. Would he not rather 
resent doing the hard work and getting nothing more 
than the carrier ?—I suppose he would, but that need not 
be considered. 

Wero tho bulk of the workers women throughout the 
famine P—The percentage was as follows :—85 per cent, 
women, 27 per cent, men, and 87 per cent, children. 

Did it vary from time to time P—Yes, that was the 
calculation on the grand total for the whole period. 

With reference to your remarks in paragraph 13 regarding 
the payment ol: fractions of a pice, if you paid the D wage 
yon would have to be as careful as possible P—Yes. 

There is no margin really P —No. 

As to your remarks in paragraph 14 regarding Sunday 
holiday, you recommend that the system you finally adopted 
should continue P—Yes, 

That the additional Sunday wage was to he paid on 
Saturday only to those who had been continuously employed 
sinco tho previous Thursday P—Yes. 

Did you always give Sunday as a day of rest P—Yes. 

Did tho people go to their homes ?—I don’t think so ; 
not those living in camp. 

Had you bazars on works P—Yes. We had grain con¬ 
tractors on four works during the rains. 

Did you regulate the priecs P—The arrangement with tho 
contractor was that he should sell the grain at tho wholesale 
prices of the nearest bazar (Gondia). He was allowed 9 
per cent, on sales for carriage and private commission, 

Did you also examine the quality of the grain supplied P— 

Yes. 

Did you adjust tho grain wage at Gondia prices P—Yes. 

What was the staple, rice P—Yes, rice. 

Did Burma rice soil there ?—Almost entirely during the 
rains. 

Was it cheaper than other rice P—Yes, 

Which did you take as your standard, country or Burma 
rice P—Burma rice, or whichever was the cheaper. It was 
only at thc_ end of the November that people began to 
produco their stocks of country rice. 

Was there any food in the district P—It was proved after¬ 
wards that there were available stocks, but that was not 
then known. Considerable difficulty was experienced by the 
workers at first. 

Did the system of contractors work well?—Y cb. 

Who were tho men ?—One was an agent of a large banking 
firm (Kasturchand), and the other an agent of Jimnl 
Dass, Empress Mills, Nagpur. 

I suppose the 9 per cent, they received covered carting 
expenses P—-Yes, 8 

Were there considerable carting expenses at any time P— 
Yes ; during the rains, 

You say in paragraph 15 on the subject of rcsidenco in 
camp that the majority of the labourers returned to their 
homes every night where they were not more than 5 or 6 
miles off?—Yes, 

Did that interfere with their ability to do the task P— 
It left them less time for rest in their own houses. 

Was the task a full day’s task?—I think the task was 
fixed very reasonably. 

During the rains payment-by-results was mostly consoli- 
dationP—Yes. 

When did the the people begin work P—Seven to eight 
o clock m the morning. ° 

When did they break off P—Often at four o’clock. 

I suppose they never got any allowance for distance P_ 

No. 

Do you think the people objected to live in camp P_I 

think they preferred going to their villages, if a reasonable 

distance away. 


Mr. A. M. 
Brigstocke. 

9th Mar. 
1898. 
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How far would they go to live in camp P Would relief 
work attract people twenty miles awayP—Some certainly 
would go that, distance. 

Would cultivators P—No, not os a rule. We had no relief 
works in the Sakuli Tahsil. The nearest work must have 
been quite 20 miles from the distressed country. 

Were the cultivators assisted by loans P—Yea. 

Did it do much good P—Yes, a very great deal. 

What amounts were advanood under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Act P—Nearly IMS,000 ; under Famine Loans 
82,11,791. 

Were these popular P—Yes. 

Was much good work done P—Yes. 

On the whole it was applied properly P—Yes, a good deal 
of supervision was exercised over thorn by Tahsildars. 

Has the result been to improve agriculture P—Yes, several 
tanks wero repaired and constructed. 

Did you receive returns of labourers employed P—Yes, 
monthly reports from l’atwaris. 

What rates did the malguzar pay?—They worked on the 
petty-eontract system. 

Did labourers get reasonable prices from landowners P— 
Yes, I think so. 

Was work given to all tho people in the village P —’Yes, 
in some instances to the surrounding villages too. 

With regard to your remarks in paragraph 17, I under* 
stand you had great extension of village relief at the end- 
What was the reason ?—I think because of the modification 
of the original orders. It was about the end of July ; in 
admitting a person, regard was only to bo paid to his 
appearance. 

Did that result in an increase P—A largo increase. Before 
we had been stricter. 

( President?) —Do you think any persons wero prevented 
from coming to village relief ?—I don’t think bo. 

(Mr. Holderness). —You say in paragraph 17 that the 
obstinacy with which many of the peoplo clung to their 
homes, and the impossiblity of bringing relief-works within 
tho reach of all, gradually reduced a large number to a stato 
of extreme weakness and emaciation. Do you think that 
could have been prevented by any possible extension of relief 
measures The only possible method that occurs to me is 
of starting a larger number of small works nearer their 
homes. 

(President.) —It has been suggested that there should bo 
two systems of work, one of small works under Oivil agency ; 
on these works people should only bo admitted under the 
orders of the village inspecting agency j the people to bo 
admitted should be either weakly people, or cultivators or 
landowners who have cattle and property which they cannot 
leave ; all other persons to be referred to large works under 
tho Public Works Department. Do you think that system 
could be organized P—Yes, I think it could j the only 
difficulty would be to ascertain whether it was necessary for 
cultivators to remain near their villages or not. They would 
all wish to come on these small work* and not go to any 
great distance. 

It was suggested that very small cultivators who have no 
cattle or no particular property to look after might be 
referred to big works, and that other people who had cattlo 
or dependants might get an order to tho small works which 
were not at a distance P—I think that would be workable if 
the circles were small enough, so that oach Circle Inspector 
might have the proper knowledge. 

How largo wero your circles P—About 200 square miles, 
(Mr. Holderness.) —The thing would have to be worked 
by the Revenue not tho Public Works Department P —Yes. 

Could you work it through the malguzar P—I think so, to 
a certain extent. 

Do you think the malguzar might be directed to look 
after a particular workP—I think so. 

I suppose the real difficulty would be in selecting the 
persons P—Yes. 

Under tho late systom wherever small works had been 
opened everybody tried to get on to them P—Small works 
were not opened till largo works had been going some time. 
There was competition to get on to small works. 

( President .)—Do you think, with reference to the 
number of cultivators, as distinct from agricultural labourers, 
that the thing could bo simplified by a broad rule that all 


cultivators should be allowed to go on to small works 
supposing the wage on small works were lower than on big 
works P—I think it would bo quite possible. 

Do you think the cultivators had a reasonable objection 
to going a distance from their homes, with reference to the 
necessity of looking after cattle and farms, ' etc.,—stronger 
reasons than the labouring class ?—I think so, certainly. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Who wero tho people who ran down 
to extreme weakness P —-Principally the cultivators. They 
were in a worse state than the labourers. 

The cultivators were ultimately put on to gratuitous relief, 
were thoy not P—Yes. 

You say in paragraph 18 that a grain dole has no advan¬ 
tages over a money dole. Is there not the risk of embezzle¬ 
ment among the village officials ?—There wero only about 
two or threo cases. One was that of a Kotwal who took 
one anna from each of the recipients, and there was a case 
of a malguzar who paid only R2 instead of R2-4. 

Do you think the grain dole is likely to prevent that 
sort of petty exaction ?—It would depend upon the person 
through whom the grain was distributed. There would be 
tho difficulty also of carting gTain about tho district. 

You paid cash throughout P—Yes. 

Were the poor-houses filled P —Wo had four poor-houses 
altogether. The total number in them never amounted to 
1 , 000 . 

Were the inmates your own district men P—There were a 
good many from Balaghat and there were a few from the 
Nagpur side. 

Was there much wandering in your district?—No j at the 
beginning thero were a certain number returning from the 
Bcrars, but they settled on relief works, and then there was 
very little wandering. 

With reference to your remarks in paragraph 21, you did 
nothing for weavers P —The expenditure was limited to that 
incurred through the Charitable Relief Fund. 

Aro the reasons you give for saying that it was found 
impracticable to undertake any extensive measures for 
relieving weavers or koshtis theoretical or practical P— I 
think they are rather based on what I have since heard was 
done. 

Are the weavers (koshtis) very numerous ?—In Bhandara 
they are. 

Where do they livo P—All over. 

They are the only people who would requivo State relief P— 

I think so. No doubt the Mahars, some of whom also weave, 
would prefer to go on weaving also. 

. ( President .)—-I suppose the Mahars do work, at harvest 
time P—Yes. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Did many come on P—Yes. 

Did they complain much P—No, after a time they settled 
down to it. 

Have they gone back to their regular work P—Yos. 

You don’t think they have drifted from their regular 
work P—No. 

Did they get tho D wage P—Yes. 

Did they suffer at all P—No, I don’t think so. Thera 
was no reason to believe it. The mortality did not rise. 

You say In paragraph 22 that when once all measures 
of relief were fully organized, it was primarily the fault of 
of the people themselves if they underwent any severe 
distress or suffering P—Yes, but I think village relief should 
be more extensively and promptly introduced in the earlier 
stages by increasing the establishment. For a long time we 
had only 8 Inspectors. 

Do you think you should have had more Inspectors P —I: 
think so. It was practically impossible for earn: Inspector 
to see all the villages in his inspection. Ho was supposed to 
go and visit them in rotation, but he could not get round. 
Frequently payments were eight or ten days in arrears. 

What did the people then do P—The malguzars and 
mukaddams were told to support them in the meantime. 

Were 20 Inspectors sufficient P—1 think we should have 

had more. 

Was thero any difficulty in getting extra InspectorsP— 
No. They were promoted Patwaris. 

Had you extra famine Tahsildars P—We had two additional 
Naib-Tahsildars only ; they were sanctioned at the end of 
July. 
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I suppose it would have been better to extend village 
relief at the beginning of the rains p—Yes. 

You say in paragraph 23 that about 9,000 deaths could 
be ascribed directly or indirectly to privation. What 
was the calculation based onP—It was based on special 
inquiries made in September, October and November. I 
found that about 20 per cent, of the total mortality could 
be ascribed to privation. 

Did you. see many corpses lying about P—No, none. 

"Were there many starvation deaths returned from the 
district ?—At the beginning there were, but on enquiry it 
was found impossible to ascertain the true cause of death. 

Do you think the peoplo died in their villages from 
starvation P—X think they must have. 

Had the Patwaris orders to relieve eases of extreme 
privation P—Yes. Pending the arrival of the Inspector the 
mukaddam was held responsible. 

You say in paragraph 28 that test works were not a 
safe test. Did they mislead you P—That was rather in 
the nature of a genoral remark. We had practically no test 
works. My meaning was that to have opened test works 
in the jungly parts would not have indicated distress and 
the people might not have come. 

Your scheme is to extend loan operations P—That would 
meet the case if people could be induced to take up 
loans; if not, 1 think the work should be undertaken by 
Government. 

Yon say the landlords in most cases behaved with perfect 
honesty and fair dealing with their tenants ?—Yes. 

You have not noticed if the fields have suffered from 
want of weeding P —No. 

(Mr. Craddock.) —Was their not a great diminution in 
transplanting ?—Yes, that was due to the difficulty in 
obtaining seed. A very large amount was distributed, by 
the Charitable Belief Bund, but many cultivators had not 
money to purchase it. 

(President.)— Supposing it was thought desirable to pay 
workers on relief works in grain instead of in cash, Govern¬ 
ment providing the grain, do you think thero would be 
any great difficulty in doing it p—No, I don’t think so 
in practice. I do not know whether it would be very un¬ 
popular with labourers either. 

Apparently it would not attract so many who were not 
in real need P—Perhaps not; still grain is very easily con¬ 
vertible into money. If they were paid entirely in grain 
they would have to sell some portion of it to buy other 
things. 

Unless you paid them so many pice for extras ?—Yes. 

You say in paragraph 5 that task-work, even when 
wages are limited to the D class rate, is undoubtedly 
demoralizing and tends to attract a large number of labourers 
who are not really in want. Is that not rather theory, that 
they are not really in need of relief in a year when prices 
have gone up to double the ordinary, and when employment 
is very scarce, and when previous harvests for one or two 
years have been unsatisfactory P—Well, I think one could to 
a certain extent gauge the necessity by their demeanour on 
relief works. They were always in a threatening attitude 
and saying, “ If you don’t pay us more we will go away.” 

The D wage you recommend as a maximum is about 
equal to the ; ration that a man gets in jail who is condemned 
to. simple imprisonment P—I am afraid I don’t know. I 
think myself that the D wage is insufficient to get men back 
into condition who havo become much reduced by privation ■ 
but if they had come two or three months earlier it would 
have been sufficient to keep them in tho Btate they were then 
in. 

(Dr. Bichardson.) —Was thero much epidemic sickness P 
—There was a good deal of cholera during May and June. 

Were there bowel complaints, dysentery and diarrhoea P_ 

Yes, to a very considerable extent. 

Was a large proportion of tho mortality due to that P— 

Yes. 

Judging from the mortality you would be inclined to 
conclude that the people had been insufficiently or un¬ 
suitably fed P—Yes. 

Were the medical arrangements suitable P—Yes, I think 

BO. 

Was there no lack of medical establishment P—Sometimes 
additional establishments would have been useful. 


Is it the duty of the Hospital Assistant to pick out the 
weakly from others P—Yes. 

Was there any lack of medical comforts P—Yes, they 
were afterwards supplied from the Charitable Relief Fund. 

The District Officer went round to seethe subordinates P— 
Yes. 

He was not relieved of his duties at headquarters P— 
No ; of course the Hospital Assistant had also charge of 
poor-houses, so some additional staff was necessary. 

What was the maximum number in any one poor-house P 
—About 500. 

You Baid that those who came on to gratuitous relief 
wevo very emaciated P—Yes, that was about August. 

When was gratuitous relief first started P—In January. 

You say in paragraph 19 that it was found impractic¬ 
able to send to poor-houses persons, who, being fit for 
employment on works, refuse to go there, nor is it in your 
opinion necessary to provide any such penalty. What did you 
do with these people P —There was not of course any very 
great number. My remark rather referred to the provision 
of the Code that says contumacious people should be sent to 
poor-houses. They were, when possible, sent back to the 
villages. 

With tho D wage they didn’t fall off P—No. 

In your opinion the D wage is sufficient P—Yes. 

Could you say to what extent they supplemented tho D 
wage?—I have no definite information, but on going round 
to relief camps I noticed that they had mahua and other 
things. 

. (Mr. Higham.) —On this system of payment-hy-results 
did you have both road and metalling work P—Yes, it was 
not introduced till the rains. Mostly consolidation was 
done. 

Was it ramming P—Yes. 

One witness said they could not ram P—They did it very 
badly,;^™2 

What was the principal workP—Metal breaking and 
consolidation. 

Any earth-work P—No. 

. At the timo that this was introduced harvest opera¬ 
tions were on. Did that have tho effect of drawing many 
people off the works?—Yes, certainly, when the system 
was introduced many people went back to their homes. 
I am not sure how far it was in consequence ot the intro¬ 
duction of the system. 

. How long was this system going on P—From the begin¬ 
ning of September to the close of the works. 

Do you think that system would attract people to works 
when not in need of relief?—I think it would afford them 
all the relief necessary. 

It was only tried at the time when you felt justified in 
tightening up P—Yes. 

Can you say what the task was upon which picco-work 
rates were calculated P—No; I’m afraid I cannot. It varied 
from time to timo. 

How. did it compare with the Code task P—I think each 
Executive Engineer was rather left to work out the task 
as experience suggested. It has always been considered that 
the best test for relief works is that the willing should 
perform a suitable task. We know that many people will 
come for a D wage. 

What was the exact task you gave them P—I cannot at 
this .moment say. It was fixed on the experience of the 
previous four or five months. 

Can you say what the proportion of those put on this 

payment-by-rcsults system bore to those on task work P_ 

The proportion varied from timo to time. I think about 30 
per cent, were on payment-by-results and 70 per cent, on task¬ 
work. 

What was the size of the payment-by-results gang P_ 

The same size as the task-work gangs. 

Then payment was in no case made to individual members 
of gangs P—Yes, to each individual. 

Your numbers consisted of men, women and children. 
How was it distributed ?—Well it involved a certain amount 
of mental arithmetic. Those who did a full task got a full 
wage, and those who did only half got half the wage. 

If three-fourths was done they were paid throe-fourths P 
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Ton are of opinion that this system should be introduced 
everywhere from the first P—Yes. 

It means that no man on tho works will ever be able to 
earn rnoro than the D wage P—Yes. 

Two objections occur to that, from the evidence taken else¬ 
where. If you have earthwork to be done will you get men 
capable of digging to come and do it for the 1) wage P—I 
think they will oomo rather than starve, especially if the 
work is sufficiently near. 

The man instead of going himself would send his 
wife P—The man would go unless he had other means of 
subsistence at home. The woman could not support the 
whole family. 

The second objection is, is the D wage sufficient if you 
pay it to everyone ? I think so; if the family is really 
in need of relief they will como in a body and earn enough 
to support themselves. In Bhandara all the members of a 
family only earned the D wage all the time. 

Had they had an opportunity of earning the B wage P— 
Some had at the beginning, but not after the payment- 
by-results system was introduced. 

If large works were opened under tho Public Works 
Department to which it was desirable that all tho agri¬ 
cultural able-bodied labourers should go, leaving small 
village works for those who eould not loave the village, don’t 
you think it would be desirable on big works to offer a 
moro liberal wage to enable tlie men to earn more P—Yes, 
if it was work that was really required to bo carried out. 

The great difficulty would be to induce persons to go 
freely there. You might refuse employment on the near 
works and draft them to distant works. It would bo diffi¬ 
cult to do it by force. If yon allow them to earn higher 
wages on the distant works, would that not assist you in 
keeping village works for those for whom it was intended P— 
Y'es, undoubtedly it would. I should be disinclined to oiler 
any inducement of that sort. 

Do you think you could get them to come without any 
inducement P—If they found they could not get it. 

In the case of village works they would be carried out by 
the malguzar P—Yes. 

On the piece-work system P—Yes. 

Don’t you think he would bo inclined to employ only 
those able to do a good task P—Would ho employ those 
unable to leave tho village P—I think so. My experience 
was that the malguzar was very ready to help those who 
needed work. They recognized that Government was 
dealing veryiliborally with them, and they recognized that it 
was thoir duty to assist their cultivators and labourers. 

They would have tried to get work done by tho cheapest 
agency P— Yes, but still they would have recognized that if 
any of the cultivators or labourers died of starvation it would 
be worso for them in the end. 

Tho malguzar would make able-bodied men go to 
distant works P—I would not propose, to make any 
restriction of that sort. I should huvo employed even 
able-bodied men on village works, provided they had land. 


Do you think in Bhandara District there was any scope 
for large tanks to he undertaken by the Public Works De¬ 
partment P—I should doubt it. It was found small tanks 
wore more useful than large ones. 

(MV. Bose.)—As regards the malguzar giving employment, 
is your district very congested, were there too many culti¬ 
vators P—I don’t think so. 

As a matter of fact did not the malguzavs treat the 
people very kindly P—Yes ; there were exceptions of course. 
The general body of malguzars treated them very fairly. 

Had you tanks mostly P—Y es. 

Docb not the condition of the country facilitate tho dig¬ 
ging of tanks P— Yes ; a good many of tho tanks just consist 
of one bund on the slope. 

What is tho area under rice cultivation P—Two-thirds. 

During 1895-90, taking the district as a whole, was not 
the crop a very poor one P—Yes, about 7 annas was my 
estimate. Subsequently I heard it was pitched too low. 

In 1894-95 was it not below ono-half P—The figures are 
given in the Revenue report for the year. 

Was there not a great shrinkage in the area in 1895- 
96 P—Yes, very considerable. A decrease of 31,000 acres. 
It was 841,000 against 872,000 in tho previous year. 

What waB this decrease owing to P —Want of resources, 
and want of seed grain, and to some extent tenants relin¬ 
quishing their land. 

Do yon think that people who did not need relief flocked 
to your relief works P—Yes, I am of opinion that a certain 
number did. 

Apart from the Mahars, are the great majority of weavers 
concentrated in large towns P—Yes. 

Supposing relief works could have been found, do yon 
think they could have had relief in their own trade P—I 
think it would bo unfair to other traders. 

What other traders have you P—There is the brass trade. 

Practically there arc no artissans besides weavers ?—Kasars 
and others would be entitled to some sort of relief. 

Do you know anything of the system adopted by the 
Charitable Relief Fund P—It was, I think, a succoss dis¬ 
tinctly. 

How many families did they relieve P—I have not got the 
exact figures. It was introduced into Bhandara and other 
towns. 

(Mr. Craddock)— In respect of tho Sakoli Tahsil, where 
you said no relief works were started, was that a portion of 
your district P—-There was one relief work started and a 
certain number of people flocked to it, but. it was a long way 
from some parts of the Tahsil. In August it was found that 
a larjje proportion of the people had stayed at homo and 
deteriorated. 

Did you havo the forests open P—Yes. 

Did the Sakoli zemindars open their forests P—Yes. 

(Mr. Bose.) When did you open poor-houses from tho 
Charitable Relief Fund P—As soon as relief works were 
opened. On the 15th of November there were 176 per¬ 
sons in poor-houses. 


Tho Revd. Du. J. Sandilands, Missionary, Free Church Mission, Bhandara, called in and examined. 
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I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

* 13. I think more might have been done for weavers 
and Mangs. There are said to be 90,000 weavers in tho 
Bhandara District, and unless for R3,238 paid from the 
Charitable Fund to some 200 families for work done, 
there was no special relief devised for this class. So 
far as Government relief goes, section 105 of the Famine 
Code, which arranges for the distribution of thread and 
payment for cloth woven, was a dead letter. Such weavers 
and Mangs are not able to do a hard day’s work, and much 
distress was consequently felt by them. I do not think 
this was due to the attitude of the people themselves, but to 
defective arrangements for the relief of these people. Many 
of them look Btrong and well, and yet they cannot do work 
to please the contractors who look after the piece-work, and 
so they are rejected here. And inasmuch as they look 
strong, the Hospital Assistants or compounders who exam¬ 


ine for task-work also reject them, and so many of these 
people are altogether unrelieved. 

14. I think that if the habits of theso classes in 
ordinary years had been taken into account, some easier 
way of supporting them might have been devised. I 
thmk, too, that some more weight might be given to the 
opinions of independent non-officials who interest themselves 
m the matter; and especially, that if independent medical 
opinion be given that certain people are unable to do piece¬ 
work, this opinion should be taken into consideration. 

29. I am afraid that gratuitous home relief does de¬ 
moralize the people by making them more ready for 
the time being at least to accept charity. I do not 
think, howover, that this is a permanent condition. While 
the famine lasts people who at other times would not 
dream of asking relief readily beg for it. But this is only 
natural under the circumstances. When the relief is being 


The numbers refer lo the questions drawn up by tho Commission, 
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stopped, there is a little difficulty, but this too is natural. 
This difficulty does not last for long, not for more than a 
week or two. The people, once the prices fall to their normal 
level, very soon get accustomed to the altered circumstances, 
and they do not give any further trouble. 

IOH. I am doubtful about the necessity of paying 
for a rest day. I think, of course, there should be a rest 
day, one in seven, but from my intercourse with 
Mr. Lampard, Missionary at Nikum, in the Baihar Tahsil 
of the Balaghat District, I believe the Government scale of 
wage, if the people get it properly, is sufficient to allow of 
enough saving to do without the wage on the rest day. The 
rest day is, I believe, a necessity both for the working peoplo 
and the staff which superintends. It allows of relaxation 
of mind and body, and so increases the quantity and quality 
of work when it is begun again. It also allows of attention 
to sanitary considerations, and this is of very great impor¬ 
tance, especially in a camp where the labourers are resident. 

Mr. Lampard was in charge of a relief camp of 600—600 
people. When 1 visited him in January 1897, the work of 
digging a tank in a village called Basinkar was going on. 
Begarding the Sunday wage he told me he did »ot give it 
for he had found by experience that it was not necessary. 
He gave the ordinary Government wage with no Sunday 
allowance, and certainly his people looked as well and happy 
as any I have seen on any relief work. Ho found that the 
people were able to save with this wage and sometimes when 
he was out of coppers he was able to get a rupee’s worth 
from individuals working in the camp, it was tho consider¬ 
ation that it was unnecessary that made him refrain from 
giving a Sunday wage. 

Perhaps if a rest day’s wage is to be given at all it should 
be confined to very recent arrivals at a camp, and given only 
in the first week. 

Mr. Lampard's experience would seem to_ indicate that 
tho Government scale of wage is rather high if it is to be 
considered that each day’s wage is mere subsistence wage. 
His experience is that labourers are able to save sufficient at 
the least to support themselves without wage on the Sunday 
rest day. My own experience in Bhandara is the same. 

While the relief works wore going on it was very difficult 
to get women for other work and some of the relief workers 
on piece-work—women—have told mo that they were able 
to earn as much as 4 annas a day, i.e., about four times as 
much as their ordinary wage. 

IOI. I am afraid it must be Raid that the 
knowledge that gratuitous relief is given by the State tends 
to make the people forget their customary obligations to the 
poor in general, and not that only but it sometimes happens 
that even near relatives arc left unsupported because of the 
knowledge that the State will do something for them. 1 n 
Bhandara when the subscription book for the poor was with¬ 
drawn, there was a sum of B939 standing as arrears 
againBt people who had promised to pay for the support of 
the poor. 

164. Kitchens, I think, would be of use for only small 
children or low castes, and I do not think that if the distress 
is real there is any time either at the beginning or at 
the end of the acute stage when they could be substituted 
for gratuitous relief in the homes of the people. 1 do not 
think that the condition as to residence has muoh to do 
with the question. 

166. Caste prejudices go against the practico of receiving 
cooked food in common kitchens. They feel that their caste 
19 broken by doing so and that they become polluted. 
This ia not only because of the food which may have been 
tonebod by people of a lower caste but also because of the 
vessels from which the food has to be caton. The sub¬ 
stitution of kitchens, for gratuitous relief in the form 
of grain or money would result in the exclusion of all 
but the lowest castes, or, if any of the higher castes were 
willing to receive relief in kitchens, it would bo only those 
who have become old and friendless and who have lost their 
respectability. 

160. I do not think it would be practicable—apart 
from all consideration of caste feeling—to maintain a 
sufficient number of kitchens, for it would mean that one 
be kept up in every village. Children’s kitchens might 
do if one were to operate for a small group of villages, 
but kitchons for the relief of all who noed relief would 
require to be established in overy village. The old, 
the sick and the infirm could not possibly be asked to walk 
from their own village to another for every meal. 

167. It was given in the form of money. I think 
that when grain can be bought readily by the people 
relief in money is the simpler way. If grain could not 


easily be got without walking a considerable distance it 
would then, I think, be better to give tho relief in grain. 
Money on tho whole is a simpler method of relief; the distri¬ 
bution can be made moro quickly and more cheaply, and 
the people have the additional pleasure of being able to select 
their own kind of grain. 

168. In most cases it was given in the villages to which 
the people belonged, but as far as I am aware it was not 
given in the actual homes of the people. 

171. I am not aware that voluntary unofficial agency 
was in any case utilized in the Bhandara District for 
the distribution of State relief. There was a proposal 
by the District Committee of the Charitable Fund that 
such voluntary agency should be used, but it was nega¬ 
tived by the Deputy Commissioner. 1 think it would have 
been of advantage had such voluntary unofficial agency been 
taken advantage of. 

174. Yes; persons of better castes did object to go to 
the poor-houses, and I do not think that anything save 
bodily force would have induced many of them to go to 
poor-houses for relief. 

182. It seems to me that there are some cases in 
which compulsion should be used to detain people in 
the poor-house, and if legal powers are at present wanting 
for this, legal powers should he given. I am not quite sure 
that beggars, wanderers or idlers are the people for whose 
detention compulsion should be used, but where anyone is so 
far reduced as to be certified by medical authority to be in 
danger unless proper care be taken, in such cases, I think, 
compulsion would be right. All children of tender years 
would come under this category, and so would parents with 
children in a badly emaciated condition. I will give two 
examples. In Tumsar in the month of December 1896 I 
came upon three little children. A little girl of about six 
ears was just dying and in a few minutes after I first saw 
er, and while I was engaged in the very act of trying to 
bring her round, she died. The three children had been in 
the poor-house, but the eldest, a boy of about 8 or 9 years, 
not liking the life, took his little sisters away, and in a day 
or two afterwards I found them in the state indicated lying 
huddled together in a little chapper. Some compulsion 
for restraining such children is necessary. They do not 
know what is good for themselves. The other example I 
mention happened in Bhandara in or about July 1897. 1 
saw a child, aged one or two years, fearfully emaciated, and 
about whom 1 had fears that it would not live moro than a 
day or two. The mother was well conditioned, and it was 
evident she was not looking after her child, so 1 called a 
constable and gave him strict orders to convey mother and 
child to the Government hospital. I afterwards spoke to the 
Civil Surgeon about the case, but he said he had been so 
much bothered about another similar case whom we had 
both seen on the 22nd .June, and had decided on forcibly 
detaining in hospital, that he was not going to do the same 
again. For such cases some compulsion is necessary to save 
lives, and if legal powers be required they should certainly 
be given. 

204. I do not think that subsistence advances are 
necessary, unless while the cultivator is ploughing his fields or 
after the seed is sown, and while the cultivator is needing to 
wait beside his fields to look after them. At all other 
times 1 think the ordinary relief works should bo sufficient 
for him. 

220. (1) Near relatives (brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts) 
should be asked if they are willing to receive thorn. They 
may even be pressed to take them, but for the sake of the 
future comfort of the children they should not be forced to 
take them. Tf they are forced to take them it may be as bad 
for the children as if they were being forced on strangers 
and their lives ever afterwards, until able to look after 
themselves, be made a burden to them. 

(2) Fellow religionists, if of thoroughly respectable charac¬ 
ter, may have the opportunity of adopting them. A certain 
time might be fixed during which they would have the oppor¬ 
tunity of making applications. Such applicants should be 
requirod to adopt the children and not merely receive them 
as servants, otherwise it would be difficult to ensure against 
their being reduced to a kind of slavery. 

(3) Charitable societies and Missionary bodies may be asked 
to receive tho children that remain. As far as possible the 
children should be kept in the same district or neighbour¬ 
hood, so that when they grow up there may be a greater 
chance of their working in the same district as they would 
have been in had the famine not occurred. If a society is 
willing to take them. Government should givo a grant per 
head of say one-half of the estimated cost of keeping them. 


Hat>. Dr. J, 

Sandilands. 
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Rev. Dr. J. This should in no case be for a shorter period than 3 or 4 
Sandilands, years for the oldest of the children, so as to allow the society 

„ - time to bring the children up to some useful way of earning 

9th Mar. their living. With younger children the grant from Govern¬ 
ing. ment might cease when the children reach the ago of 16. In 

—— somo cases sueh as where tho children are blind or are other¬ 

wise defective, so as to make it unlikely they will ever he 
able to do anything for themselves, a larger grant-in-aid 
should be given, and it should continue so long as the society 
can testify that sueh children aro still unable to earn their 
living. 

221. Yes; Government should continue its aid after the 
famine in the same way as has been suggested above in answer 
to Question No. 220. When several societies are working in 
one district and they ai'e all willing after tho famine to 
receive children from Government, preference should be 
given to such societies as may have given most aid to Govern¬ 
ment during tho famine in caring for the children or other¬ 
wise helping tho Government in f ami no work. 

222. I think the statement of Object III is ambiguous. 
Tho phrase “poor hut respectable” is thought by somo to 
include only people belonging to tho higher castes, but it 
seems to me that there may be respectable people in lower 
castes also, and that all who aro in higher castes are not 
necessarily respectable. The phrase if it remains should be 
qualified in such way as this “ poor but respectable persons 
of any caste ", 

Again, if tho clause “ who will endure any privation 
rather than take advantage of Government relief ” is to be 
taken literally there will be very few, if any, who will come 
into this class. During the recent famine I did not come 
across any who would make any distinction between money 
that comes from Government sources and money from private 
and charitable sources. My experience is that in furniuo 
times people do not ask where money comes from so long as 
they get it. Had the 21,000 odd people relieved in Blian- 
dara District under Object lit been relieved from Govern¬ 
ment sources, it would have boon as acceptable to them as 
from tho Charitable Fund. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
the statement is to be taken literally it is useless having it 
read “ poor but respectable persons who will endure any 
privation rather than take advantage of Government relief”. 
All the poople relieved would as gladly have taken the money 
from Government souroos as from tho Charitable Fund. 

Again, it has been my experience that in a famine year 
there is no one, or almost none, who will endure any priva¬ 
tion rather than tako relief, when it is known that, relief 
may bo had. Even parda women will come out to ask for 
relief when they know it is being given. I would therefore 
suggest that for the future tho statement of Object ill 
should bo worded as follows :—• 

“ Relieving poor but respectable persons of any caste 
who, in ordinary years, will endure privation rather 
than ask relief.” 

224 and 225. If it is to be considered as an axiom that 
Government makes itself responsible for the saving of lifo 
during a famine, I do not see why the word maintenance 
should be retained in the statement of Objoet II at least 
so far as concerns the currency of famine. Extra comforts 
required by tho children are already included in the statement 
of Object I, so that it would not need to bo mentioned 
specially in the statement of Object II I would bo inclined 
to let the wording of Object II be as follows :— 


not adequately relieved from Government sources and so 
the Charitable Fund had to make up the deficiency. But if 
the funds were administered by one individual a more evon 
balance could bo held, overlapping on tho one hand and 
deficiency on tho other would be prevented. 

227. I do not consider there are any, or many, who 
would not accept gratuitous aid, but all the same I think that 
cheap grain shops would benefit the people. 

230. I think that help should bo given either from the 
Charitable Fund or from Government just before the 
commencement of the agricultural season, otherwise the 
ground in many cases will remain fallow. 

232. No ; I do not think the Charitable Fund could 
properly be used in relieving people who can get “ takavi.” 

234 .—Yes ; I think the operations of the Indian Charit¬ 
able Famine Relief Fund have served useful purposes in 
saving lives under Object III, in rendering comfortable 
the lots of thousands under Objects 1 and II and in giving 
a new start in life to many under Object IV. 

235 and 236 I.—Under Object I, the amount spent in 
the Bhandara District was H6,150. The number of persons 
relieved cannot yet be stated, as the returns havo not 
been sent by the Superintendents of the various poor-houses. 
Tho money was spent in getting the following things—(1) 
extra food, (2) milk, (3) cloth, 14) bedding, (5) tobacco, (6) 
opium, (7) snuff, (8) ganja and (9) shaving charges. 

IT.—Under Object II it is not known how many chil¬ 
dren wero in all provided for as returns have not come from 
various Superintendents. The amount spent under this 
head is said to be R871. 

IH-—Under Object III, 21,171 persons are said to have 
been relieved^at a cost of R19,150, but it is evident that the 
number of individuals hero given is not oorroct. Under 
Object IV, 16,850 persons are said to have been relieved at 
a cost of Rl,31,500. 

239. No ; I do not think it was right to spend tho hulk 
of the Charitable Fund in helping broken-down agricul¬ 
turists. In Bhandara ftl,31,500 out of R1,57,67I, or 
live-sixths of the whole, were spent on Object IV. This 
object is no doubt a worthy one in itself, but it seems to me 
something of a misappropriation of the money (sont chiefly 
from Britain) to apply it in this way. The people at home, 
as I understand it, subscribed tho money for tho starving 
people of India, being moved by stories from India and 
engravings of the starving people in tho puhlic journals. 
I do not think they imagined their money would go in the 
proportion of five-sixths of tho whole to set up in life 
again broken-down agriculturists. This work, I con¬ 
sider, Government should do by giving loans to bo refunded 
gradually. The money sent by the poople at home should 
havo been applied more directly in feeding the starving. 
It may be said it all comes to tho same ill the end, and this 
may be true, but I think there is a difference. If the people 
at home give their money for the sake of relieving starva¬ 
tion it is better to apply their money directly in this work 
and not in the very indirect way of buying seed and bullocks. 
Otherwise if the generous people at home know that five- 
sixths of their money was not used in the direct work of 
feeding the starving, it may bo that in a future possible 
famine they will not bo so generous as they have been in 
tho past famine. 

241. In the Bhandara District somewhere about 30,374 
acres were sown with aid from the Charitablo Fund. 


“ Providing for the education and maintenance of 
orphans after the famine is over.” 

226. I think the best way of preventing overlapping of 
charitable and Government relief is to give the administra¬ 
tion of both into the hands of one individual. I think, too, 
that where it can be had somo voluntary non-official agency 
should bo employed. 

If the administration of both forms of relief be in the 
hands of one individual it is good for two reasons, (1) it 
would prevent unnecessary overlapping, and (2) it would 
prevent certain classes being overlooked. 

To overlook certain classes is worso even than that the 
two funds should overlap in their operations. Certain 
classes in Bhandara which more naturally fell to be relieved 
from Government funds, wero not being relieved sufficiently, 
and so they wore in danger of being passed over. Eventually, 
however, they were rolieved from the Charitable Fund, but 
this very much increased the number relieved under Object 
III. It has been thought that the sum of money (1119,150) 
spent from the Charitable Fund in Bhandara under Object 
III is excessive, but the reason is that certain classes were 


2 /0. I am afraid emigration is not a measuro that 
would be popular among the inhabitants of India generally. 

289. I think foreign competition and also^the competition 
with Indian Mills has reduced the weaver class to a state 
of chronic want. To secure a moro subsistence all the 
members of a family, small as well as great, have to work 
early and late. Sometimes they are to be found working 
even as late as 10 r.M. 


(President ).—Wero you in tho Bhandara District 
throughout the famine P— I came from home in November 
1896. Since then I have been there. 

Yon have been of course in the district before P— Yea. I 
returned from furlough in November 1896 when the 
famine was becoming acute. 

Do yon think it would ho necessary to give village 
weavers relief in their own trade, or do you think it would 
bo sufficient to help the weavers in the towns P— During 
the famine year I was not in tho district muoh, and 
cannot speak of the weavers outside the town. I think 
many of the weavers might be relieved by ordinary task- 
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work. Tho difficulty is that sometimes they fall between 
the two stools. The contractors, knowing that they were not 
accustomed to it, would not take them on. The compound¬ 
ers who had to examine them thought that they were 
strong people. 

As regards town weavers, do you think that of those 
who required relief many of them could have been 
relieved at their own trade P—If such relief had been 
started they would certainly have been relieved.' 

Do you think that apart from these cases, the town 
weavers, as a rule, suffer in health on public w'orks P—So 
long as they were allowed to do task-work they would 
not suffer. 

They are people accustomed to work in the shade, 
are they not?—Yes, but the work is not heavy work. 
They work for long hours, till 10 and 11 o’clock at night. 

Do you think that those peoplo when they go on to 
stone-breaking and have to sit in the sun do not suffer 
in health P—I cannot say that I saw any harmful results 
from it. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Are special task-works opened 
for weavers in connection with the work, under the 
ordinary task system P—I understand that at the beginning 
there was special provision for weavers. I heard from the 
Deputy Commissioner that there was something of that 
kiud, but afterwards a number came to me and said they 
had been rejected. 

They were ready to go to work P—Yes. 

You say m answer to Question No. 29 that gratuitous 
relief docs in your opinion demoralize people. Did you 
notice that yourself P—Yes. 

In what way docs it P—In the way I havo indicated. 
In the way of making them more ready to ask for it j 
people who would not have thought of asking for it 
ordinarily. 

When this stopped did they commence to settle down P— 
Yes, very soon ; there was no difficulty for longer than a 
week or ten days. 

In ordinary times there is a good deal of privato 
charity?—Yes. 

Has that begun to act again P—I think by this time it 
has. 

I supposo it dried up during the famine P—Yes, practi¬ 
cally. 

In answer to Question No. 103 you say you think the 
rest day is necessary P—Yes. 

You aro doubtful whether the wage is necessary P—Yes. 
Mr. Lampard said it seemed to him that his people were 
quite as fit as other people on Government relief works. 

Do you happen to know whether Mr. Lampard gave 
anything extra for dependants P—I cannot say. 

Your experience tallied with that P—Yes, so far as I could 
make enquiries on relief works, they seemed to be very 
well off. 

Was that while the pieoe-work system was in operation p 
*^Yes, 

These women you say did well P—Yes, very well. 

They got four times as much as thoir ordinary wage P— 
Yes. In some cases they had difficulty in getting stones. 

You are aware there was task-work. Do you happen 
to know whether the fixed wage is sufficient P—I think so. 

Do you think the people would save on that fixed wage P— 
I think so. 

As to the men, did they earn much more than tho ordinary 
wage P—There did not happen to be men working at the 
time. I did not make any particular enquiries about the 

men. 

You did not happen to hear whether the work was attrac¬ 
tive to the men P— The husbands of these women were 
above the labouring class; they were masons and were doing 
their own particular work. 

They sent their women and children P—Yes. 

In answer to Question No. 161 you say there was a sum in 
arrears against the native inhabitants P—Yes. 

You gathered that the peoplo were forgetting their 
obligations P'—Yes, they had promised to pay at the begin¬ 
ning and at the end were It 939 in arrears. 

As regards your answer to Question No. 164, did you see 
any of the kitchens on relief works P—The kitchens near 
Bhandara itself, 


In connection with relief works P—Yes. 

Were thoy well worked P—So far as I know they were. 

You say there is a strong prejudice against kitchens P— 
I don’t say with regard to kitchens only, but with regard 
to poor-houses also. 

Was there some prejudice in the ease of children ?—I have 
heard nothing about the children. 

Could parents ho trusted to feed their children, if they 
were given an allowance for each P—I think on tho whole 
kitchens are better than giving an allowance. 

Do you think you could safely give an allowance and 
expect them to keep tlicir children P—Not in all cases. 

What class of cases?—You. could hardly say any class of 
cases. I think in some cases the ties aro very loose. 

Were children deserted dnring the famine?—A considerable 
number were deserted at Bhandara; there wore 300 orphans 
at one time. 

Were these all desertions?—In many cases people had 
died. I have come across many children who said they 
had been left by their parents. 

Were children offered to yon by poor people P—Yes. 

In answer to Question No. 167 yon say you think relief in 
money is simpler than in grain P—Yes. 

You don’t think there is much danger of peculation P— 
I think there is danger of peculation whether the relief be 
given as money or as grain. 

Do you think people like money better than grain?— 
Yes. 

You say in answer to Question No. 171 that you are not 
aware that voluntary unofficial agency was in any case 
utilized in tho Bhandara District for the distribution 
of State relief. I suppose unofficial agency was utilized for 
the famine fund P—Yes, for the Charitablo Belief Fund so 
far as Objects II and III wore concerned. The bulk of tho 
money was distributed by officials under IV. Tory little 
was distributed by non-officials. 

You say in your reply to Question No. 182 that legal 
powers are required to detain people in poor-houseB. Were 
there many eases in which that would have been desir¬ 
able?—There were other cases besides those 1 have men¬ 
tioned. 

They wandered about from necessity P—Yes. 

Was there a great deal of wandering in the district as 
far as you saw r—There was much moro than is ordinarily 
the case. 

A good deal of begging P—Yes. 

Did the people seem to be people from other districts P— 
Yes, some were. 

In reply to Question No. 204 you say that at all other 
times, except those you mention, you think the ordi¬ 
nary relief works should bo sufficient for the cultivator. 
Did the cultivators show any reluctanco to go to relief 
works P—I don’t think so ; as far as my experience went they 
showed no reluctance. 

They seemed inclined to goP—I did not find any case 
where they were disinclined. 

Aro they disinclined to leave their homes and live on 
the works P—I think so. 

Have the orphans been disposed of yet P—I understand 
that the majority have been disposed of. 

Who have they gone to P—The system was to take them 
back to the village from which they came and find out 
who their relatives were and return them. There are 
some whose relatives cannot bo found. 

Have these been taken over by Missionary societies P—I 
think they are still on the hands of Government. 

Has your Mission taken over any orphans P—Yes, we have 
from 60 to 70. 

Do you get an allowance for them ?*—No, not now, only 
while the famine was going on. 

How are you going to bring them op P—That is a question 
which has not yet been decided upon. 

You propose in reply to Question No. 222 a slight 
verbal alteration in the statement of Object III. You 
say that in a famine year there is no one, or almost none, 
who will endure any privation rather than take relief P— 
That was my experience, 

k2 
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Rev. Dr. J. And yet some died from privation?—But not necessarily 
Sandilands. because they would not ask for relief. It was not brought 
when they should have had it. 

You say in reply to Questions 224 and 225 that yon 
would be inclined to let tho wording of Object II be as 
follows:—“Providing for the education and maintenance 
of orphans after the famine is over.” Why do you wish to 
make that alteration P—If it is to be considered an axiom 
that Government is responsible for the saving of life in a 
famine and as more comforts for children are included in 
tho statement of Object No. I, there is no reason for Object 
No. II, unless it is with regard to tho disposition of orphans 
after the famine. 

Yon say in reply to Question No. 225 that certain 
classes in Bhandara which more naturally fell to be relieved 
from Government funds, were not being relieved sufficiently, 
and so they were in danger of being passed over. What classes 
do you refer to P—The lower classes of penplo belonging 
to the mahar caste, mangs and such people. According 
to the ini evprctation of some they were not included under 
Object No. III. 

How was it they did not come on to Government 
relief?—Many were unable to work. 

Did not they get gratuitous relief?—Some were not 
getting gratuitous relief who should have been getting it 
and were considered unworthy aocording to the statement 
of Object No. Ill, and they were not considered respectable, 
so were apt to be left out altogether. 

In the townP—Yes, and in the surrounding villages 
4 miles from the town. 

Were they not on gratuitous relief?—No. I don’t 
mean to say that none were on gratuitous relief, but 
they were not receiving it as they should have, and as 1 had 
a good deal to do with the management of tho Charitable 
Belief Fund so far as Object No. Ill is concerned, when 
they were not being relieved adequately I thought they 
should necessarily bo put on Object No. III. 

Were they put on?—Yes, they were put on. 

Might it not have been due to the Inspector thinking 
that they were capable of work. As regards your remarks 
in reply to Question No. 227, had you any cheap grain 
shops?—No, not in Bhandara. 

Why do you approvo of them P—I heard of their 
working in Nagpur. I think it was a good thing, but 
requires a good deal of supervision. 

Were they ever considered by the Charitable Belief 
Fund?—It was never brought forward formally before 
tho Committee. 


Is that competition with tho mills?—Yes. 

(President ).—In regard to orphans, you say that 
Government should subsidize societies and that the sub¬ 
sidy should be permanent in respect of those orphans who 
are prevented by infirmity from earning a livelihood for 
themselves. Would that not be a very unusual thing P— 
I understand there is a provision of Government for sup¬ 
porting orphan boys until 16 and orphan girls up to 18. 

(Dr. Richardson ).—You say in answer to Question 
No. 13 that many of the people look strong and well and 
yet they cannot do work to please the contractors who look 
after the piece-work, and so they arc rejected here. Do you 
think tho medical subordinates were incompetent to judge 
of the actual condition of the people ?—'Well, I understand 
that in many eases they were compounders, and that in 
famine time many people were put to do medical work who 
would not do so ordinarily. I know there were people who 
came and complained in this way. 

Is it with reference to these Hospital Assistants and 
compounders that in answer to the next question you 
say somo more weight might be given to the opinions of 
independent non-officials who interest themselves in the 
matter, and especially, that if independent medical opinion 
is given that certain people are unable to do piece-work 
this opinion should be taken into consideration. No 
special instances led you to write this?—There were a 
number of people who came to me asking for work and I 
sent them sometimes with letters to tho relief works. 
They would come back afterwards and say they could 
not get any work. I wrote to Mr. Lugard, the Executive 
Engineer, asking whother my certificate would not 
be sufficient. Ho thought it would not be sufficient. They 
were Government works, and it was thought necessary to get 
a certificate from the Civil Surgeon. 

As a matter of fact were these people actually denied P— 
Yes, they said so. 

You think there was an objection to outside medical 
opinion P—Yes. I was told it was more a matter for the 
Civil Surgeon. 

You are a medical manP—Yes, I am. 

(Mr. Rose ).—With reference to your reply to Question 
No. 161, is it not a fact that local private charity supported 
four poor-houses in your districts from November 1896 
to March 1897 P—Yes, liberally. 

Is it not a fact that even after the formation of the 
District Committee of tho Indian Famine Charitable 
Belief Fund, the people of Bhandara continued to subscribe 
to tho relief of distress caused by the famine?—Yes. 


Were prices run up unreasonably do you think 
in the town by grain-dealers?—I do not think so. Not to 
my knowledge. 

What advantage would cheap grain shops have been. You 
would have sold grain at a loss?--Yes. They would have 
helped tho people without pauperising them. 

Perhaps they would have had the idea that they were 
not receiving charity to tho same extent that they were ? — 
My experience is that they don't think very much of these 
things. 

They arc willing to accept any kind of relief P—Very few 
are unwilling. 

It is quite possible it would he a better way than giving 
them money while allowing them to get somewhat cheaper 
food?—Yes, if it wero thought giving them money would 
pauperise them. 

You say. in answer to Question No. 239 that you 
don’t think it was right to spend the bulk of the Chari¬ 
table Fund in helping broken-down agriculturists. Had 
you a discussion cn the subject before the Committee?—I did 
not bring it formally before the Committee. 

Don t you think that their objects were promulgated 
when the Mansion House Fund was raised?—I don’t 
know to what extent, or whether it was realized by the 
people at home that so much of the money given would be 
used for Object No. IV, 


Then how do you say that they withdraw their charity 
as soon as they know that gratuitous relief is given by 
the State P—It has that tendency. There was a sum of B939 
standing as arrears against people who had promised to pay 
for the support of the poor. 

Do you think that people did do their duty?—At the 
beginning they did. Once the operations of the Chari¬ 
table Belief Fund were started, many people did not consider 
it their duty . to continue to subscribe and others allowed 
their subscriptions to fall into arrears. 

With regard to yonr answer to Question No. 226, did 
not your District Committee of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund relieve many people who should have 
been on the Government relief lists?—Yes. 

Was not the District Committee responsible for this 
state of things in so far as they failed to bring to tho 
notice of Government officers that people who should be 
relieved from the Stato Fund were being relieved from the 
Charity Fund P—I myself brought this state of matters to 
tho notice of responsible Government officials, but Govern¬ 
ment did not at once take them over. 

When tho Provincial Committee drew the attention of! 
yonr Committee to yonr large expenditure under Object 
III, did you not curtail your relief under this head and 
did not Government then take over some of those who 
were being relieved from the Charity Fund?—Yes. 


You think it was beneficial in itself?—Yes. 

You had no complaints from subscribers in England?— 
No. 

You say in answer to Question No. 299 that the weaver 
class is reduced to a state of chronic want. Is that all over 
the district?—Yes, I think all over. 

Arc they generally under-fed ?—I think so on the 
whole. They try to make it up by longer hours. 


With regard to your answer to Question No. 239, is it 
not a fact that tho estimates of your District Commit¬ 
tee were adequately met, and that you had as much under 
those heads as you could usefully spend?-—Yes. 

Is it not a fact that you had a considerable unspent 
balance out of the last grant for blankets and clothes? 
—Yes, but I am particularly of opinion that the people 
at home did not realize that such a large amount would be 
spent on Object IV. 
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(President ).—Yon think that Government ought to do 
that sort of thing thomselves?—Yes, and that if the people 
at home sent money out for the people that are starving, 
I think it would be better if the money were given for 
that direct purpose. 

Don’t you think the people at home might be taken 
aback by the money spent on Nog. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the 
articles which you mention in reply to Questions 
Nos. 235 and 236 I think it very likely. 


(Mr. Craddock ).—As regards deaths from starvation, I T)r. J. 

suppose the people could have gone to poor-houBesP— Sandilandt, 
Yes, but even among the lowest classes there was a 
very strong prejudice. 

I suppose the mangs had no prejudice?—Even the mangs 
and mahars had a prejudice against the poor-houses, not of 
course the same as the higher classes, but still they 
had it. 


9th Mar. 
1898. 


Rao Bahadur Bapu Sao Dada, Vioe President, Nagpur Municipality, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I. I am Vioe-Presidont of the Nagpur Municipality and 

Secretary of the Nagpur District Council. I am the 
managing member in charge of the Octroi department of 
the Municipality and the Managing Direotor of the Central 
Provinces Swadeshi Mills. I was also on the District 
('oromittcifi of fch© Clvirit&bl© Ttoliof Branch on too 
Poor-house Committee. In these several capacities 1 had 
opportunities of watching the extent of distress among the 
people and the effect of the relief operations under taken for 
its alleviation. I was, however, specially connected with 
the following reliefs in the eity, namely 

(1) The organization of the weaver-relief, and 

(2) The opening and working of the cheap grain 

shop, 

and have therefore confined my detailed remarks to 
these measures of relief, supplementing them with only 
a few general observations on the other forms ot relief 
introduced by Government. 

II In the City of Nagpur there are not less than 22,000 

Koshtis and Mornina who 

Weaver-rohe . depend for their livelihood on 

weaving. They form one-fifth of the total population of 
the city. 'Jhe Koshtis are Hindus and number about 
20000, while the Momins are Muhammadans and are not 
more than 2,000. The former woave coarse as well as fine 
cloth, while the latter weave only coarse cloth. This 
weaver class may be sub-divided into two classes :— 

(1) Employers of labour, i.e., those who have 

looms of their own and employ labour, or who 
engage looms of the labourers and pay them 
wages for the work turuod out by them on the 
piece-work system. 

(2) The employes, i. e., the labourers who work for 
wages at the customavy piece-work rates, with 
their owu looms or with looms of their 
employers, 

III. During the last famine year there was little or no 
demand for cloth woven in Nagpur in the market, owing 
to an exceptional combination of adverse eircumstanoes 
uncli as was never witnessed before in this oentury. The 
prevalence of acute and widespread distress and scarcity 
ni the Province, the abnormal rise in prices of food-grains 
all over the country, the appearauce of plague in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, and last though not 
least, the absence of marriages on account of the year being 
the “ Sinhasta” year, in whioh marriages do not take place 
among the Hindus,—all combined to paralyse the trade in 
cloth and rendered it extremedy dull and unremunerative. 
The result was that cloth became very cheap in the looal 
market and the selling price was even below the cost price. 
This caused loss to the employers, especially to those 
who oarried on their business on borrowed capital, or 
whose means were limited, with the result that a large 
number of looms in the city were stopped, and. the majority 
of the labouring classes were thrown out of employment. 
The latter thus found it extremely difficult to maintain 
themselves aud their families, aud many of them add 
their looms and lost everything of value they had. 
Thousands of them were reduced to the depths of poverty 
and passed through a life of privation and starvation. 
Some of them resorted to the ordinary relief-works, where 
motal-brcakiug was being done. Being by their training 
and calling unaccustomed to such hard and rough work, 
many of them were unable to earn sufficient wages, and 
had to leave the works and go a-begging in the streets. It 
was found that metal-breaking had the efleet of injuriously 
a fleeting the sense of touch in their fingers, which,it was 
feared, might perhaps render them unfit for weaving in 
future. 

A large majority of the labouring classes were thus 
quite destitute and unable to keep their body and soul 


together. It was a piteous sight to witnoss grim skeleton 
figures of grown up men aud children belonging to this 
unfortunate class. The ordinary relief works being unsuit¬ 
able to afford adequate relief to this class, it was considered 
desirable, though at a very late stage, to find for them suoh 
work as they were accustomed to do. The only way tc 
accomplish this was to create a demand for their cloth by 
purchasing the same on behalf of Government. 

IV. The Madras scheme was received for consideration 
and adoption in order to afford relief to the weavers. But 
as it was found much too complicated, a simpler system 
was devised, based on the practice or plan followed here 
by local cloth dealers. 

At the request of Mr. Blenkinsop, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, a scheme for weaver-relief was then drawn up by 
me with the assistance of my friend Wao Bahadur Bhargo 
Rao, Judge, Small Cause Court, Nagpur. It was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Chief Commissioner as an experimental 
measure. It was started at Nagpur on 1st July 1897, and 
with the sympathetic co-operation of Mr. Nedharn, the 
Commissioner, and Mr. Blenkinsop, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, it has, I am glad to say, worked well, and afforded 
adequate relief to the distressed weavers. The credit of 
the successful working of tho scheme is due to my friend 
Rao Bahadur Trimbak Rao, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
who was placed in charge of these relief operations. 

A small committee of leading merchants was formed for 
the management of the shop, with Mr. Trimbak Rao as its 
Secretary aud myself as its President. 

V. Tho relief under the scheme was restricted to such 
of the labourers from among the weaving class as were 
really destitute and could not from old age, physical 
incapacity, or other insuperable difficulty, work at the 
ordinary relief works, but could easily still work at their 
looms. 

The chief characteristic of tho scheme was the employ¬ 
ment of the labouring classes through the agency of the 
middlemen who wore their natural and customary employers, 
and had from time immemorial been recognized as their 
leaders, aud had found work lor them, and maintained 
them. 

The agreement between the Government and the middle¬ 
men was, that they were to employ only tire really destitute 
labourers to be approved of by the officer in charge of the 
relief, and to pay them their wages at the customary rate, 
whioh is about one-fourth of the whole outlay on the oloth 
manufactured. 

YI. The procedure followed in making advances and ap¬ 
praising the cloth received in adjustment thereof, was 
briefly as follows 

The middlemen, desirous of preparing and selling cloth 
to Government under the scheme, made applications in 
writing to the Munim of the shop giving the number of 
looms to be employed, the number and names of work¬ 
people to be engaged, the kind and value of cloth to be 
woven, aud the amount of advance required. 

Oo receipt’ of such applications, the Government Officer 
in charge of the scheme made personal enquiry on the spot 
as to the solvency of the applicants in order to prevent men 
of straw receiving advances, and as to whether the 
labourers named by them were such as were really in nefed 
of Government relief, so as to check the tendency on the 
part of the middlemen selected to employ their own 
relations and dependents not requiring any such relief and 
to take advantage of Government advances which bore no 
interest, by utilizing them instead of borrowed capital 
bearing interest. 

The Munim of tho shop made advances to the middle¬ 
men, whose applications were granted to the extent of 
half the value of the cloth agreed to ba supplied, and 
obtained receipts from them. A pass-book was supplied to 
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each mid<lIonian in which were entered the names of 
labourers selected, the number of looms to be opened, the 
hind of cloth agreed to be sold, and the amount of advance 
paid. Cloth received from time to time and its value were 
also entered in this pass-book. The valuation of the cloth 
received from middlemen was in the first instance made 
by the Munim with the assistance of a paid appraiser, and 
then finally settled by the officer in charge in consultation 
with a committee of experts selected from among the local 
cloth merchants, from time to time for the purpose. The 
valuation at which prices were paid by Government was 
generally in excess of the market price by 1 auna in a 
rupee, which was allowed in order to give sufficient wages 
to the work-people and leave a small margin of profit to 
the middlemen. It was, however, below the normal price 


of the corresponding period of the year preceding, which 
had been about 2 annas in a rupee over and above the 
current market rate which, as stated at the outset, had 
considerably gone down owing to scarcity and other causes. 
The value of the doth as ultimately fixed was credited in 
adjustment of the advances made from time to time. The 
cloth purchased at the Government shop at Nagpur con¬ 
sisted of dhoties, pagris, duptas, tirgonis, lug da s and 
backkanis of several kinds used by natives. The average 
price per piece ranged generally from ±12 to ±i6. The 
oloth was snoh as is generally used by people of the middle 
classes and has a largo demand during marriage seasons- 
VII. The following table gives the result of the working 
of the weaver-relief from 1st July 1897, when it was 
started, till the end of January last. 


Month. 

Number or 

Number of 

Number of work-people 

EMPLOYED. 

Amount of 

Value of 
cloth 
received 

Amount 


middle men 
registered. 

looms 

employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Child¬ 

ren, 

Total. 

advances 

made. 

in adjust¬ 
ment, oft 1)0 
advances 
made. 

advance 

oututaud 

Remarks. 

July 1897 . 

131 

400 

531 

446 

558 

1,635 

R 

4,979 

ft 

1,198 

n 

8,781 

The figures given 

August „ . 

286 

867 

1,115 

888 

1,023 

3,026 

14,560 

6,763 

7,797 

here are as they stoi.d 
in the accounts at the 

September „ , 

349 

1,039 

1,330 

1,062 

1,184 

3,666 

24,320 

15,582 

8,788 

end of each month, 
lhe amount of unad-* 

October „ . 

349 

1,039 

1,330 

1,052 

1,184 

3,666 

29,316 

24,760 

4,656 

justed advance out¬ 
standing at the end of 

November ,, . 

177 

636 

724 

663 

603 

1,890 

30,133 

29,959 

174 

January haBbeen since 
reoouped, leaving only 

December „ . 

39 

39 

M* 

40 

35 

80 

105 

30,741 

30,299 

442 

a balauoe of about 
R1G0. 

January 1893 , 

36 

3G 

37 j 

34 

80 

101 

30,743 

80,318 

430 



Irom the above table it appears that the value of the cloth 
received was over R.30,000 and the amount of advance, left 
unadjusted is not more tbau R100. The highest number 
relieved was 3,566 in the mouths of September and Octo¬ 
ber last. The cost of the establishment was between 
Iil40 and R150. The stock wasiusurod against five. Pro¬ 
per registers and accounts were kept, and the entries therein 
were regularly checked by the officer in charge and the 
stock verified from time to time. 

There were few complaints by labourers against 
middlemen of low or inadequate payment of wages, and 
whenever such oomplaints were found reasonable, the 
officer in charge of the relief made the middlemen pay the 
labourers their proper remuneration. 

IX. Generally speaking, a Kosliti has a comparatively 
large number of mouths to feed, all of whom help him on 
the loom. The wages allowed to a workman at the custom¬ 
ary rate of one-fourth of the outlay cover the remunera¬ 
tion of the members of the family working with him. 
Roughly speaking, it takes a family consisting of three 
persons, i.e., a male, a female and a boy, three, four, five or 


Bix days to turn out a piece of cloth worth R3, 114, £5 or HO, 
respectively. 

The ordinary wages being at the rate of 4 annas in a 
rupee worth of cloth, the amount earned by a family of 
three members would thus fall to he 4 annas per diem, to 
bo distributed as follows i— 

2 annas for the male, 
lj do, do. female, and 

$ do. do. boy. 

In a family consisting of more than three persons, the 
average earnings wore of course still lower. The wages 
allowed were, in view of the high prices of food-grains, 
hardly sufficient to give thorn one full meal a day. 

X. Under the orders of Mr. Blenkinsop, my friend Rao 
Bahadur Trimb&k Rao had personally made a local enquiry 
into eight actual cases selected at random in order to find 
out whether the wage allowed to the labourer was sufficient 
and whether the margin of profit left to the middleman 
was not unduly large. The result of his enquiry is embo. 
died i» the following table 
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From the above it will be seen— 

(a) that there is one labourer for each loom, and he 
requires at least one woman to assist him in 
preparing the thread s 

(5) that the labourer employs member or members 
of his own family to assist him, and tho wage 
earned by him represents their earnings as 
, well; 

(e) that the members who can be spared from the 
loom, work elsewhere and contribute to the 
earnings of the family; 

{d) that in the ease of a turban whioli is long, only 
one piece is, while in the case of others, from 
3 to 8 pieces ato, put on one loom ; 

(e) that the fewer the number of pieoes put on one 
loom the less the daily wage earned by the 
labourer; 

(/) that the trade wage is just sufficient to keep 
the labourer and his family from starvation, 
and a little more or less than one-fuurth of 
the whole outlay on the cloth; 

(g) that the rate of profit or commission left to the 
middleman is generally below 6j per cent., 
i, e., one anna in a rupee. 

It may be noted here that the customary trade wage is, 
generally speaking, so fixed that a man of ordinary skill 
and diligence can earn it for the maximum of work turned 
out by him in a day. Of course it must be more or less 
according to tho diligence and skill of the labourer, and 
that is the principle on which every piece-work rate is 
based. The wage being, as stated above, just sufficient to 
keep him and his family from starvation, he could not as a 
rule, by making a large number of cloths, earn more than 
what was necesHai^_£uxTheir support in times of acute 
distress, as it'~fepresented his earning on the maximum 
Outturn. 

In making the advances to the middlemen the number 
and kind of cloth (its market value being generally known) 
were fixed according to the number of labourers and their 
dependants to be employed, and care was taken that no 
more cloth is returned than what was sufficient to give the 
labourer sufficient work and fair remuneration. 

XI. A tender has been reoeived to sell the stook in hand 
on commission at 6 per cent, on tho amount of sale-proceeds 
or purchase it outright at adiscountof 3g annas in a rupee 
of the value paid to middlemen. This tender has been sent 
to the Government for orders which have not yet been 
reoeived. 

It may he mentioned here that the original scheme, as 
submitted by us, provided that sales may go on simulta¬ 
neously or concurrently with purchases so as to prevent 
accumulation of stock. But the sales were not allowed by 
Government. No doubt the sales would have caused some 
loss and perhapB lessened the market rates, but the bulk 
of the stock would have been off our hands. Last Decem¬ 
ber was a month in which marriages took place among the 
Hindus. Towards the end of October there was a pro- 
speot of Belling the oloth at cost price or even at a small 
profit. The question of the disposal not being speedily 
settled and the marriage season having approached and 
now passed away, that chance was lost and now the ten¬ 
der has been given at a discount, If arrangements were 
made through the agency of a commission agent for retail 
and wholesale sales, according to demand at the Nagpur 


shop and at the fairs elsewhere, I believe there would not 
be much loss, though it would take some time to dispose 
of the whole stock. The outright sale at the present time 
would cause no doubt greater loss, but the loss is muoh 
too Bmall as compared with the amount that would have 
been spent on the relief of such people at the ordinary 
relief works. In my humble opinion the loss that may 
be ultimately sustained will be more than compensated 
by the immense good done to thousands of starving people, 
many of whom would but for this relief have disappeared 
from the face of the earth long ego. 

XII. This scheme was not an original one, but as stated 
before Bimply a systematised adaptation of the plan or 
practice followed by cloth-dealers in Nagpur. It had con¬ 
sequently this advantage, that it was easily understood by 
the middlemen and the work-peoplo as they were aoeustomed 
to it. When started it was rapidly and largely availed of 
and worked well and smoothly. 

XIII. The Nagpur scheme differed in material parti¬ 
culars from tho Madras scheme and had several advantages 
over it. The former was based on a piece-work system, 
while the latler on task-work paid by wages. The Madras 
scheme dealt directly with the labourers and provided for 
supplying materials to the weavers instead of giving them 
cash. The Nagpur scheme on the other hand worked 
through middlemen who were their uatural and customary 
employers and undertook to supply them with materials 
and make them small payments to bo finally adjusted 
against their wages. The middlemen held themselves 
responsible for Government advances, and being men of 
some means, were able to make them good in case of failure 
po supply cloth of that value. Tho payment of advanoes 
to labourers direct, involved, on the other hand, difficulty 
0 f realization and risk of possible loss. 

The system of the payment in cash instead of the 
supply of materials was simpler and more convenient. It 
obviated the necessity of keeping minute and detailed ac¬ 
counts and close supervision, and there was no fear of 
Government being deceived by the substitution of inferior 
stuff for that supplied by it. 

A much smaller establishment was required to work 
the scheme, as all the details were arranged by the middle¬ 
men themselves on the piece-work system. 

XIV. Besides Nagpur, tho woaver-relief was started in 
Kamjteo and Umrer, and a short account of its working at 
these places may not bo out of place here. 

Umrer .—The town of IJmrer is famous for fine cloth. 
Its population consists of about 15,000 souls, of whom 
about 7,000 are Koshtis. The distress among them wns 
very keen owing to the prevalence of scarcity here and plague 
in the Bombay Presidency, the rise of prices in food-grains 
and the low prices of their manufactures. 

It was absolutely necessary to afford relief to this large 
olass of people, and sanction of Government was obtained 
to have weaver-relief for Umrer also on tho lines of the 
Nagpur scheme. The relief was started in August 1897, 
and the scheme was worked successfully on the lines of the 
Nagpur scheme. There were slight differences of details. 
No paid appraiser was separately appointed for valuation as 
at Nagpur, and the appraisement was made by a committee 
of experts selected from local oloth merchants. The price 
paid by Government was, generally speaking, equal to the 
current market price. The Umrer shop was in charge of 
the Tahsildar of Umrer, assisted by Mr. Balwant Bao, 
Head Master of the Zilla School, who acted as Secretary. 

XV. The following table gives the result of the working 

of this shop from August last to 15th of Febroary 1898 :_ 


Month, 

Number 
of looms 
at work 

In each 
month. 

Number o» persons maintained, 1 

Value of 
cloth 

turned «ut 
every 
month. 

Amount* 
of money 
advanced 
each 
month. 

Rkiubks. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total, 











R 

r 


August 

1897 

• 

* 


190 

221 

195 

299 

715 

104 

4.483 


September 


• 

• 


315 

350 

292 

453 

1,095 

1.7u7 

9,148 

The figures are given 

October 


* 

• 


316 

351 

291 

444 

1,086 

8,830 

1,308 

separately for each 

November 


# 

■ 


266 

219 

246 

319 

884 

3,196 

604 

month. " They do 

December 


• 

• 


191 

213 

180 

262 

646 

3,410 

483 

\ not represent the 

January 

1898 

■ 



1C7 

147 

131 

172 

450 

1,851 

255 

/ total at the end of 

February 

it 

* 

* 


96 

137 

121 

156 

414 

604 

89 

| each month. 



Total 

• 

1,481 

1,708 

1,456 

2,125 

6,289 

14,728 

16,371 

I 
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Prom the above statement it seems that the amount ad¬ 
vanced by Government is over It 10,000, and the value of 
the doth received is over Itl4|600, leaving about HI,500 
still unadjusted. The average price per piece ranged 
between H10 to H12, as the Umrer cloth is moce valuable 
than the Nagpur cloth. The cloth in stock is such as is 
generally purchased by the middle elass, I am informed 
by the Secretary that there will be some difficulty in 
obtaining doth for this balance left unadjusted, owing 
to the stoppage of further advances. The middlemen are 
unable to get cloth woven by the labourers who have left 
the plaoe for waut of work, leaving behind the materials 
supplied to them. It is a pity that further advances have 
been stopped, and in my humble opinion it would be well 
to make some small advances even now, in order to enable 
the middlemen to get the doth manufactured of the value 
of the advances made. The highest number relieved was 
1,095 in September, though on an average about 750 people 
sought the relief from Government. The Umrer doth is 
principally sold in the Nagpur Province and the Bombay 
Presidency. The prevalence of plague in the latter terri¬ 
tory has paralysed the cloth trade of Umrer, and as long 
as it continues, there is not muoh chance of the Umrer 
stock being sold speedily and to advantage. 

This is of course a matter for regret, but the scheme is 
not responsible for it. It would perhaps be better to sell 
the stock outright even at a disoount of, say, 20 per cent, on 
the value paid for it. The loss of a little over H3.000 is 
not in my opinion much too large when it is remembered 
that 750 people were supported for about 7 months under 
the scheme. 

Since the closing of the shop I am told some 300 families 
or about 700 to 800 people have already left the place as 
owing to prevalence of plague their manufactures have no 
demaud, and the prospects of this unfortunate elass of 
people have not improved iu any way, 

XVI. Kamptee ,—At this place the majority of weavers 
are Muhammadans called Morn ins, and the minority consists 
of Hindu Koshtis belonging to the class called SalewaTS. 
The weaver-relief started at Kamptee was worked through 
middlemen on the lines of the Nagpur scheme, with this 
difference that the poorer middlemen were allowed to work 
their own looms, with tho assistance of their own depend¬ 
ents. They were granted advances, but the head middle¬ 
men undor whom they worked as jobbers in charge of a 
cortaiu number of looms, wore held respousible for Govern¬ 
ment mouey. No paid appraiser was appointed for the 
valuation of the cloth delivered by the middlemen. It was 
made by a committee of exports assisted by a paid clerk 
who served as the storekeeper. The middlemen received 
value for the cloth delivered by them at the valuation so 
made. This valuation was generally at the normal rate. 
The cloth prepared here was coarse and of tho kind used by 
poorer classes, aud tho average price per pioce was from 
HI to R2. All the advances made in Kamptee have been 
racovored and adjusted. 

XVII. The following table gives the result of the working 
of the scheme in Kamptee:— 


Number 

Of 

looms. 

Number op persons employed. 

Amount of 
wages 
earned by 
tho work¬ 
people. j 

Value paid 
on the 
cloth 
in stock. 

Men. 

Women, 

Children. | 

Total* ! 

031 

983 

813 

1,382 

3,189 

R 

7,743 

R 

38,702 


as compared with the amount of good done to Over 3,000 
people who would have starved but for this relief. 

XVIII. In the above I have tried to give a brief his¬ 
tory of the scheme, its details and its advantages over the 
Madras scheme. In my humble opinion the experiment 
has proved a success beyond all expectations. The only 
point for regret was that the scheme was not introduced at 
an earlier stage, as its earlier introduction would have 
saved thousands of families from privation and destitution. 
In my humble opinion this scheme is not open to the 
objection that it interferes with private trade, for the 
relief is restricted to a limited class of people, viz., the 
realiy destitute who are unable to And employment with 
private traders. There is ample room for private trade. 
When the private trade fails to give work, then only the 
Government steps in aud supplements it. As soon as it 
revives, the Government withdraws its aid and gives full 
play to private enterprise. The only unsatisfactory fea¬ 
ture is the accumulation of the stock which might take 
long for its disposal and cause some loss in the long run. 
This unfavourable result is, as pointed out before, due 
to adverse ciroumstances for which the scheme is not 
respousible. But even taking it at its worst, the utmost 
loss that might result would he far less than what would 
be spent ou metal-breaking at the ordinary relief works. 
The metal broken will also lie undisposed of for years 
and lakhs of rupees will remain sunk and buried in it. 

In future famines, should they unfortunately ocour, 
the weaver-relief should be started along with other 
reliefs. In my opinion metal-breaking is not at all suited 
to the weavers, especially the Koshtis. They are not 
able to turn out as much work as they are paid for 
at the works, whereas if they are employed at their looms, 
the work turned out by them is at least worth the money 
spent on it. The scheme not only thus affords adequate 
relief to the distressed, hut gives an adequate return for 
the outlay. I would strongly recommend this aspect of 
the question for favourable consideration. 

XIX- Grain shop .—In tho early part of April last, I, 
as a member of tho District Committee of the Indian 
Famino Charitable Relief Fund, made a proposal to the 
Committee to open a shop or shops for rotail sale of food- 
grains to poor people, who, though not utterly destitute, 
were passing through much privation owing to the very 
high prie09 then ruling in the market and with their 
slender means wero finding it extremely difficult to live 
even a hand-to-mouth life. My proposal was to advance 
the capital from the Charitable Fund, to be recouped sub¬ 
sequently by sale-proceeds of grain sold. For want of 
suffioient funds at tho disposal of the District Committee 
it was resolved to invite tenders from merchants to open 
shop or shops with their own capital, for sale of grain to 
poor people seleoted by the Committee, the loss occasioned 
by selling cheap being made good out of the Charitable 
Fund, In response to this call, some of the members of 
the District Committee and leading merchants of the city 
formed a Company with a capital of H21.000, to be in¬ 
vested in the purohase of food-grain, and made an offer to 
open a shop for the purpose of selling grain to selected 
persons at choap rates below the cost price. Tho Condition 
was that tho loss occasioned by such sales and by tho 
ultimate winding up of the business would ho mado good 
by the Committee, and the Company on their part agreed 
not to charge any interest on the capital, or make any 
profit in the business. On 24th April last the Committee 
accepted the offer and fixed the extent of the loss to be 
indemnified from time to time according to the require¬ 
ments of each mouth. 
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At Kamptee tho middlemen asked for extra commission, 
maintaining that the prices paid by Government left them 
no profits at all after paying wages to the work-people and 
defraying the cost of materials used. But as enquiry 
showed that the prices paid left a suffioient margin of pro¬ 
fit to them, extra commission was accordingly not paid. 

The question of disposing of the stock in hand has been 
engaging the attention of the Deputy Commissioner, and 
proposals have been made for its sale at the fairs and oat- 
stations where it is generally sold in ordinary years. Owing 
to famine and plague, and perhaps to a possible combination 
among the possible purchasers, in the hope that the cloth 
will be ultimately sold cheaper by public auction, the stock 
has remained unsold. Owing to these adverse ciroum- 
gtances there might be delay iu tho disposal of tho stook, 
and possibly some loss in the end. But it will be nothing 
C. P. 


XX. A small Executive Committee was then appointed 
by the Company for the management of the business. I 
was nominated its Secretary, and Lakhmiohand and Chog- 
mall, shareholders, os working members in charge of the 
shop. The shop was opened on the 6th of May 1897. The 
doors of the shop were open at all hours of the day from 
7 a. ii. to 8 or 9 f.m. The doily attendance on Wednesdays 
and Sundays, being the bazar days, ranged between 1,000 to 
1,400, and on other days between 800 to 1,200 persons. 
Only parsons holding passes (oalled A and B passes) issued 
under the orders of the District Committee had admittance, 
A passes were granted to those poor but respectable people, 
including paria nashin women of high family, who would 
rather starve and die than go out for alms or attend poor- 
houses or relief works'; and B passes to those families of 
poor but respoctable people whose average income per 
head was E18 or less per anu urn. 


L 
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The scale of allowance fixed for A aud B passes was as 
follows„ . 

Grain worth. 
Per meuseiu. 
R a. p . 

! (a) When the family consists of only one adult person, 

for such person . • . • * • _ 1 8 0 

(6) When the family consists of more than one adult 
person, for every sueh person . . . . ^ » 1 0 0 

(c) For every child or person below 12 years of age m 
a family . . . . . _ . • .080 

— _ f fo) For every adult member of the family . . » 2 0 0 

B Pass £ j.f -^1-- K..1.X.« v* 


IDO 


t \0) LUICYOIJ ftumv uiii'Muv. *- ‘"J * 

i (4) For OTWy child « person below IX years 

with a maximum of U15 for each family. 

The A pass-holders got grain free of cost, which was 
borne by the District Committee, and B pass-holders got 
it cheap for ready cash at reduced rates, to the extent of the 
value allowed in their respective passes. Rico or wheat, or 
both, was sold according to the requirements of the pur¬ 
chasers. As a rule sales were not allowed at one time for 
less than 4 annas worth of grain and more fchau one-fourth 
of the value allowed in the pass. This enabled the poor 
people to get the provisions according to their means and 
as often as they liked, and the working members to arrange 
to have sufficient stock in hand and regulate the sales 
according to requirements. The selling rates were fixed 
by the Executive Committee from time to time, and were 
generally above the market rates by l to If seers for a 
rupee worth of grain sold. Special care was taken that 
full measuro of good and olean grain was given to the 
purchasers. 

The following arrangements were made at the Bhop for 
regulating the sales to the people:— 

To avoid confusion and inconvenience, separate apart¬ 
ments were set apart for female and male purchasers. For 
each apartment, Register-writers, Pass-writers and Check¬ 
ers were appointed according to requirements. Any person 
holding eithor A or B pass and intending to purchase 
grain, presented his pass to the Register-writer ami asked 
hirn for the kind and quantity of grain wantod by him and 
tendered him the price. The writer, aftor satisfying him¬ 
self of tlxe genuineness of the pass, accepted the price of 
the quantity if within the limit allowed in the pass and 
sold him the grain according to his requirements. He 
then entered in his register the name of the ticket-holder, 
the quantity and kind of grain sold, and the amount received, 


etc., and made over the pass to the Pass-writer who sat by 
him. The Pass-writer returned the pass to the holder after 
entering in it the kind aud quantity of grain sold and the 
amount paid. 

The holder then took it to the Checker who was in charge 
of the heaps of grain exposed for sale close by. The grain 
was then measured out to him by the measurer appointed 
for the purpose, in the presenoa of the Checker who tickep 
off the entry in the pass to prevent grain being issued more 
than once for the Bame payment, and sow that the correct 
quantity was measured out. Ho also saw that full measure 
of good aud clean grain was delivered. 

The whole prooess of presentation of the pass, its 
scrutiny, the necessary entries in the register and in the 
pass, the payment of the price and the delivery of the grain. 
Aid not occupy more than a few minutes. So that, speaking 
generally, no person was detained longer than what it took 
him to buy grain at an ordinary stall on a busy market 
day. At the opening of the shop everyday, bags of grain 
were given in charge of the Checker, who at the close of 
the day rendered an account of tile same, and the balance 
in his hand was measured and verified. 

Similarly, the Register-writer a -counted for the sale- 
proceeds, the amount being checked with the entries in the 
register, and was responsible to make good deficiency if any. 
The daily collections were counted by the Muuim of the 
shop in the presence of the working member, who waB also 
the Treasurer. The Munim wrote Cash-book and Ledger, 
checked invoices and relieved the writers for their meals. 
Either of the two working members was always present at 
the shop and regulated the sales. 

The Secretary visited the shop at least once a day, 
checked the accounts and signed the entries therein. At 
the end of the month the stock in hand was verified and 
increase or decrease duly entered and adjusted in the hooks-. 
A statement was prepared showing the monthly purchases 
and sales, the stock left and the loss incurred hy cheap 
sales at tho end of the month. 

This statement was verified by the Secretary, and., when 
passed by tho Executive Committee, was sent to the Dis¬ 
trict Committee for payment. The District Committee 
then recouped the loss within the guaranteed limit, which 
was never exceeded. 
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From the above it will be seen that Rangoon rice which 
was got from Calcutta was mostly purchased by the 
people as it was cheaper and cleaner than the country rice. 
During the months of October and November last it was 
found advantageous to import wheat from Delhi and 
Amritsar, as it sold slightly oheaper and was somewhat 
better than the Badagliat wheat grown in Chhattisgarh. 
The total value of the grain sold was Rl,70,000 in round 
numbers, and the loss incurred by cheap sales amounted to 
about R21,UOO, or an average at little less than 2 annas per 
rupee worth of grain sold. The percentage of loss was 
thus very small compared with the extent of relief aSorded 
to the people. 

The two Marwari brothers—Lakhmichand and Chog- 
mall—made such nice arrangements on business principles 
for purchase of grain, that on the evening of the 30th 
November when tho shop was closed under the orders of the 
District Committee, not a seer of either rice or wheat 
remained in stock. No loss was thus incurred in the wind¬ 
ing up of tho business on account of fluctuations in prices 
of food-grains. The only articles in stock were tho empty 
bags and some furniture, etc., all of which was oasily sold, 
and the loss of winding up the shop did not in the end 
amount to more than R850. 

It may he mentioned here that out of the subscribed 
capital R21.000 only R16,100 were called and paid up, and 
with this amount, supplemented now and then with their 
own money, the two Marwari brothers wero able to manage 
the business for seven months. Much credit is due to their 
untiring zeal, their indefatigable energy and their mercan¬ 
tile taot and foresight. The whole of the paid-up capital 
has been paid back to the shareholders and all the accounts 
have been settled. 

XXII. The opening of tho Bliop supplied a long-felt 
want in the relief operations of the district. It did an 
immense amount of good, and went a great way to alleviate 
the miseries and distress of the poor hut rasped able people. 
It restored confidence among tho people and in ray humble 
opinion prevented in a great measure the repetition of the 
disastrous grain riots of September 1896, by showing them 
that the authorities were doing all that lay in their power 
to help them out of their present difficulties. During my 
daily visits to the shop I heard hundreds of people blessing 
the “ Sarkar ” and oxpressing their gratitude for the ines¬ 
timable boon conferred on them in times of great distress. 
When the intention of the District Committee to close the 
shop from the 1st Deoembor 1897 was made known, many 
people expressed their fears that they would thenceforward 
be at the inorcv of the petty, unscrupulous and too selfish 
bania, who would force up the prices irrespective of tho 
actual state of the general market. As a matter of fact it 
was found ou two or three occasions when the shop was 
closed on account of holidays, that the retail sellers at once 
raised the rates on those days to the great inconvenience of 
the poor people. The shop was considered as a guide in 
determining the rates in the market and acted as a good 
check on the greed of the petty dealer. 

As alroady stated the difference between the shop rato 
and the rotail rate current in the market was generally 
speaking 1 to 1J seers per rupee worth of grain. This 
meant to the purohaser a gain of 2 to 2§ annas for every 
rupee worth of grain purchased by him. Besides, at the 
shop the purchaser got full measure of clean grain, while 
the petty bania in the market attempted by sharp practices 
to give him short measure of grain, mixed with particles of 
sand, hhusa and other inferior stuff, causing him thereby 
a loss of about f to 1 Beer, worth about 1^ to 2 annas, for 
every rupee worth of grain pnrehasod in the market. This 
saving to 1.he poor purohaser, though not considerable, was 
a great boon. It enabled him to maintain himself and liis 
dependents for a longer period and with more ease than 
otherwise. In other words, it was a great relief to the poor 
in these times of distress. 

XXIII. In the city of Nagpur grain trade is in the 
bands of Kachhis and Marwaris. The Kachhi comes here 
from the Bombay Presidency in November and carries on 
trade in grain till the ond of May or June, whon he winds 
np his business and goes back to his native country. Then 
the Marwari, who is a permanent resident of the plaoe, 
takes his place and supplies the market with grain during 
the monsoons. The Kachhis and Marwaris are wholesale 
vendors who eeli grain to the Kirad, the Teli, tho Pardeshi, 
and a variety of other class of people. They charge gene¬ 
rally J seer for their profit for every rupee worth of 
grain to the retail purohaser. The retail seller in his turn 
sells at $ a seer less per rupee, and the unscrupulous and 
the too selfish among his class attempt to make more profit 
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by giving short measure and grain mixed with inferior 
stuff. 

In ordinary times tho resources of the Kachhis and the 
Marwaris arc quite equal to supply the demand of the 
market, and the sharp practices referred to above are not 
carried on on any large scale. It may be mentioned here 
that generally speaking tbe Kachhi is satisfied with a small 
margin of profit, while the Marwari and the petty bania 
try to make as much profit as they possibly can by means 
fair or foul. During the monsoon of 1896, when there was 
a sudden rise in prices all over the country, tbe Marwari 
and tbe petty bania who tbon controlled the grain trade 
here raised their prices in consequence of the high prioes 
ruling elsewhere although thoy had cheap grain in store. 
The malpractioes of the dishonest and selfish also grew in 
proportion with the rise in prices. The result waB a wide¬ 
spread panic among tho poor people who thought that the 
bania was taking undue advantage of their necessities. 

The poor people demanded of the bania to sell them 
tolerably good stuff at a reasonable profit, taking the cost 
price of tbe goods in slore with him into consideration. 
The bania was naturally unwilling to comply with the 
demand, as he was able to make more profit by exporting 
grain to other parts of the country. The banias fearing 
that they might perhaps be forced either by the authorities 
or by an infuriated mob to sell at prices lower than those 
prevailing elsewhere, which was not to their advantage, 
accordingly dosed their shops to the public. The poor 
people, especially the Koshtis, who were living a hand-to- 
mouth life, had no means to obtain their daily provision. 
This produced a widespread discontent and distress, and 
among other causes led, in my opinion, to the regrettable 
grain riots of September 1896, which resulted in the 
looting of grain stores of the Marwaris and the petty 
bania, oansing great loss to the latter. 

XXIV. Tho occurrence of grain riots showed to my 
mind that in times of acute and widespread scaroity the 
conscience of tho petty bania being pliable, was not to be 
trusted in the matter of supplying grain at fair prices to 
the distressed poor, and a relief to them in that direction 
w'as a great desideratum. Being convinced of the para¬ 
mount necessity and importance of a shop whore the 
poorest of the poor could easily get tolerably good Btuff at 
reasonably fair prioos, 1 made a proposal to the Municipal 
Committee of Nagpur to open such a shop on behalf of 
the Municipality. The Municipal Committee in their 
Resolution II of 25th October 1896, resolved to apply to 
Government for permission to open a shop for sale of grain 
to the poor peoplo at fair rates so as to check the arbi¬ 
trary enhancement of prioes by local grain-dealers. In 
forwarding the Resolution to Government for sanction, it 
was stated:—“In order that the business thus to be 
started might be carried on on Btrictly mercantile prin¬ 
ciples and to minimise as much as possible tbe contingency 
of loss, it is intended to associate with the Committee some 
respectable traders, and to start the shop in consultation and 
in concert, if not iu partnership, with them. It is believod 
that the opening of a Municipal shop will tend to coun¬ 
teract, to a certain extent, the regrettable policy of some 
too selfish banias to enhance unduly the prices of grain 
prevailing in the city, irrespective of the actual state of the 
general market. This step is also likely to have a quieting 
effect on tbe disturbed minds of the peoplo and show them 
that the authorities have done and are doing all that lies 
in their power to afford them suitable relief in their present 
distressed condition.” The proposal was however nega¬ 
tived by Government on the following grounds It is 
the settled policy of Government, in times of scarcity and 
famine, to permit no interference by its officers with the 
ordinary operations of trade, experience having long since 
proved that such interference instead of being advantageous 
to the poor is mischievous in its effects. The natural and 
necessary result of the prevalence of high prices in any 
plaoe is to lead to importation to that place from others, 
where lower rates prevail, and thus the resources of one 
part of the country are used to supplement deficioneies in 
another. If the local authorities, however, artificially 
lower the prices below the rate at which the competition 
of the market would fix them, the flow of importation will 
be checked and supplies will thus continue to fall short of 
the demand.” These orders were received in the early 
part of December 1896. 

XXV. _ The principle of regulating tho domand and supply 
as enunciated in the above extract, is no doubt ordinarily 
true as applicable to ordinary times, and interference with 
trade would under ordinary circumstances do more harm 
than good. 
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But in the exceptional circumstances, such as scarcity 
and famine, the rule of non-interference may, in my humlile 
opinion, at least in some cases, be relaxed subject to certain 
restrictions and limitations. The truth of this remark is 
amply proved by the experiment and the successful result 
of the cheap grain shop opened at Nagpur. A shop or 
shops supplying a limited quantity of grain to a specified 
number of people on the lines of the Nagpur shop would 
not produce such a serious interference with trade as to 
check “the flow of importation ” and cause the supplies to 
*' fall short of the demand,” there being no competition 
with'other traders by under-selling them. It is of course 
evident that such a shop would divert a portion of the 
trade from other merchants, but its extent being limited, 
no appreciable effect would be produced on the state of the 
general market. It would only break up the monopoly 
among the unscrupulous and give full play for fair and 
honest trado. This may he illustrated by the two iustaueos 
which occurred in the city of Nagpur itself. 

Nagpur has a population of over a lakh of persons. The 
traders here supply grain not only to the whole population 
of the city ana its suburbs, but also to the villages within 
a radius of 10 miles. The total numbor of people relieved 
by the cheap grain shop did not exceed 16,500 persons in 
any one month. Private trado had thus still more than 
sufficient custom, which left a sufficiently large scope for 
private business, and there was no room for any reasonable 
complaint on the part of the bania. The shop merely 
relieved the congestion by opening a small outlet for the 
poor people. 

It may not be out of place to mention here another 
instance. It is the case of the two Marwari brothers who 
were so useful in launching the charitable grain shop and 
carrying it on to success. Soon after the grain riots of 
September 1896 these Marwaris had on their own 
account opened a shop for sale of jowari at slightly lower 
rates to the poorest of the poor. Tho sale continued for 
October and November 1896. 

The shop was then closed as the prices became slightly 
easier in December following. They suffered by these 
cheap sales a loss of about HI,200 in two mouths. The 
only limitation or restriction put by them was that tho 
maximum quantity saleable to a particular person at one 
time was 4 annas worth of grain. This afforded substan¬ 
tial relief to the poorest of the poor in their distressed 
condition, and did not in any way injuriously affect the 
trade of the place. 

If then the Government takes the place of a philan¬ 
thropic trader and makes arrangements for supplying the 
wants of a limited number of helpless and poor people, 
thore cannot exist, in my opinion, any reasonable ground 
for complaint on the part of the private trade, especially 
as the object of Government is not to supplant but to 
oupplement private enterprise. Moreover, in giving agri¬ 
cultural loans, tho Government itself has set an example 
and proved that the rule of non-interference may with 
advantage be relaxed under certain circumstances. It 
cannot be denied that the agricultural loans or takavi 
advances divert, to some extent, the business of private 
trade, but the loss is so small as not to be felt, whilo the 
good it has done to the agricultural community is not 
small. The position of G overnment opening a grain shop 
for a time as a measure of relief will be much the same as 
that taken by it in regard to agricultural loans or takavi 
advances, with this great difference however that in tho 
former case it is tomporary, while in the latter praotically 
permanent. 

It will thus be seen that the temporary opening of grain 
shops is open to less objection than the system of takavi 
advances or agricultural loans, as far as its effeot on private 
trado is concerned. 

One result of opening cheap grain shops 1ms been, at 
least in some places, to prevent fitful rise of price of food- 
grains, and then to steady tho market. Against this it is 
urged that the number of persons engaged in grain trade is 
so large, and their operations extend over so wide an area, 
that a combination with a view to keep up prices beyond 
what is warranted by the law of supply and demand is not 
possible. It may be so, taking the country as a whole. Up 
to a certain point the prices generally are, no doubt, regu¬ 
lated by the above law. But in many towns and villages 
the grain trado is practically in the hands of a limited 
number of persons, and it is not at all a difficult matter for 
them to sink their private differences and enter into a sort 
of informal oompact or understanding not to sell below a 
oei'tain price. 


In any case this is what practically happens. One of the 
leading traders raises his price and the others immediately 
follow hiB example. Such a combination might be liable to 
be broken by an outsider. But except in the case of a few 
very large towns the matter will not bo generally known or 
at least take some time to bo known, and even when known, 
an outsider not enjoying local knowledge and not possessing 
local facilities will not readily enter into competition with 
the local men. 

Even as it is, it will take him some time to open a new 
market for his goods, especially in the face of local oppo¬ 
sition which, from the very circumstances of the case, will 
be very strong. Thus the local men will be left unfettered, 
and will be able to arrange matters in their own way a v 
least for some time. This actually happened in many 
places and that the rates were fictitious rates and not tho 
natural result of the law of supply and demand was clearly 
demonstrated by the fall in prices as soon as persons ready 
and willing to boar the loss appeared in the field and began 
to sell at cheaper rates through the agency of cheap grain 
shops referred to by me. 

Again, it is said that the interference of Government 
with the flow of private trade would dislocate that trade as 
private dealers would withdraw from the field in the face of 
such a formidable rival as tho Government with its un¬ 
limited resources. But matters can certainly be so arranged 
that the public at largo need know nothing as to the source 
whence the person selling grain at cheap rates got his 
capital from. 

Again if further safeguards arc necessary, they may be 
introduced in the Bbape of rules providing that the grain 
would be sold only to selectod persons and up to a certain 
fixed quantity, the persons and the quantity being fixed by 
a committee specially appointed for the purpose, or by tho 
Local Municipality if any exist. Experience has clearly 
shown that this is a matter which presents no practical 
difficulty. 

When there is a famine over a large part of the country, 
tho ordinary rules are, as it were, suspended and, as stated 
before, it is permissible to adopt the measures which would 
not be justifiable at ordinary times. Famine with its 
exceptional circumstances demands exceptional treatment, 
as the Government itself by the introduction of widespread 
relief operations admits. These operations are to a certain 
extent in derogation of the ordinary rulos which regulate 
employment of labour. Loans on more favourable terms 
than obtainable at the ordinary money-market are also to 
a certain extent a departure from the rule of absolute 
abstention from interference with private business. Bor 
by giving loans oil easier terms on a large scale the Gov¬ 
ernment trenohes on the field of operations of ordinary 
money-lenders. It has never been asserted that this loads 
to the withdrawal of a single person from the business. 
Again, a considerable number of those who will he assisted 
through the cheap grain shops will, if not so assisted, ulti¬ 
mately fall into such a state of destitution as will neces¬ 
sitate their being relieved gratuitously or by being sent to 
the relief works. This will be a state far from desirable. 

For the above reasons I venture to think the opening of 
a eheap grain shop by Government is not open to any 
economic or political objection, and 1 would strongly 
recommend that in future famines, should they unfortu¬ 
nately ocour. Government ought to open cheap grain shops 
in certain localities for the relief of the really distressed 
people on the principle of limited demand aud supply, as 
explained before, and experience would, I am sure, show 
that the arrangement would seoure a maximum of good to 
the people with a minimum of expense to the exchequer. 

XXVI. The relief works opened by Government gene- 

Large and small works. Tl &? provided for breaking 
°r gitty. In a few instances 
earthwork was allowed, and a few roads were taken 
in hand as famine works in this district. Ail these works 
were managed by the Public Works Department, The 
District Council of Nagpur set apart some funds for 
famine works and asked the Deputy Commissioner, Nag¬ 
pur, to have large works done through the Public Works 
Department,, and in their Resolution, dated 1st November 
1896, suggested the following scheme for small works for 
consideration of Government: — 

(a) That tanks, wells and other works of sanitary 
and asrrioultural improvement be divided into 
two classes— 

(1) special works which would benefit a particular 
village or locality owned by a private indi¬ 
vidual ; and 
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(2) genera! works which would be useful to the 
public at large. 

(J) That in respect to class (1), loans be freely 
advanced by Government to malguzars and 
proprietors without interest on favourable 
terms, to enable them to carry out such 
works, and in regard to class (2) the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to undertake these works at 
the cost of the State, and taka advantage of 
the supervision of respectable tnalguzars and 
village people whose sorvices should be freely 
utilized, 

It was further remarked that the improvement of tanks 
and wells if undertaken through the agency of malguzars 
and village people would tend greatly to the relief of the 
tenants and labourers, especially in the rice-growing tracts, 
and that if the village agency were freely used the work 
would be carried on more economically and limited to certain 
and manageable localities instead of being spread over 
large areas. 

As far as I know Government did make some advances 
to tnalguzars but not on a sufficiently laiga soalo in this 
district. As to small works, I think they were not carried 
out either through Government or through private 
agency as suggested above, and this was in my opinion 
a drawback in the schemo of relief operations. I am in 
favour of large tanks and wells especially in rice-growing 
tracts being undertaken as famine works, as they tend to 
prevent to a certain extent failure of orops owing to defi¬ 
ciency of water. 

XXVII. There was next to no village relief in this dis- 
Village relief. ^ict until the latter part of 

October last. The result was a 

fearful mortality. 

My experience of village economy is that the bulk of the 
people in the village, especially the labourers, live even in 
ordinary years a hand-to-mouth lifo, and that their condi¬ 
tion in times of acute distress is muoh worse, and relief to 
them is more necessary than ever. 

I would strongly recommend that village relief be under¬ 
taken as soon as other relief works are opened, as it will 
save thousands of lives and afford relief to a really desti¬ 
tute and helpless class of people. 


( President ).—You are Vice-President of the Nagpur 
Municipality P—Yes. 

And Secretary of the Nagpur District Council P—Yes. 

Is your home in Nagpur P—Yes, I was born in Nagpur. 

You are Managing Director of the Swadeshi MillsP— 
Yes, they are cotton spinning mills. 

Weaving too P—No. 

Do your ordinary hands come from tha weaving class to 
any large extent P—They couie from the low Mahar olass 
who weave ooarse cloth. 

Who used to do the thread spinning work P—The weavers 
themselves with members of their own families ; now they 
buy it. 

That helped them to make a livelihood P—Yes ; now 
some get employ ment in the mills. 

The Mahars also do agrioulture in the fields, do they 
not P—Yes, if they have fields. Generally in villages the 
Mahars do the coarse doth weaving. 

(Mr. Bose). —In your written note of evidence you have 
not shown what has been the total cost to Government of 
the special relief toweavers P—1131,927-13-6. 

Shortly 1132,000 was the amount spent?—Yes. 

You estimate that H24.000 will be realized by the sale P 
—Yes. 

Besulting in a loss of about E8.000P—Yes. 

What is the system proposed as regards the sale of stock P 
—There are two proposals—(1) to sell the whole stock 
outright at a disoount, and (2) retail sale through a com¬ 
mission agent who will get 6 per oent. for the whole of the 
cloth. 

You think under the second, if adopted, the loss would he 
considerably less F Do you think the accumulation of stock 
under the special system of relief likely to dislocate the 
cloth market in the future and thus injuriously affect the 
trade of the very people who have been relieved p—I don’t 
think so, because the quantity of cloth turned out is far 


below the demand of ordinary years, and although in 
famine times there is a suspension of {the demand, still 
when better times return there will be a greater demand. 

I do not think there will be any fear of stook overstocking 
the market. As regards the accumulation of stook in Nag¬ 
pur, I think with the return of better times there will be 
a greater demand. It is also hoped that there will be a 
greater demand in the Bombay Presidency with the dis¬ 
appearance of the plague. 

As regards the quantity of cloth which you turned out, 
is that below the ordinary outturn P—Yes, Government 
did not permit weavers to turn out more cloth than was 
absolutely necessary for a bare subsistence ; besides it should 
be remembered that a number of people had left the plaoe. 

On the return of prosperity you consider there will be a 
demand P—Yes, a greater demand than over, beoause when¬ 
ever people have money they will buy cloth. 

So you think there is no room for apprehension that the 
market will be flooded ?—No. 

Did the weavers make any cloth for the Charitable Belief 
Fund P—Yes, of the total amount of Bs. 3,881. 

Did the success of the scheme under the Charitable 
Relief Fund lead to its adoption by Government P — Yes. 

(President ).—Don't you think more might be spent in 
that way from the Charitable Relief Fund for the people on 
works and poor-houses P—Yes, but probably the supply 
would be more than the demand, that is, there might be an 
Bcoumul ation. Besides, the cloth is generally intended for 
the m iddle classes, while the oloth for the relief camps is 
of a coarser kind. 

Could not that he made P —Yes, but it does not pay, 

(Mr. Bose). —Almost the whole of the grant for oloth 
from the Charitable Relief Fund was spent in that way?— 
Yes. 

If more money had been allotted could you have got 
more cloth P—Yes, there was ample room. 

Had you any trouble in your dealings with the weavers? 
Did any of them fail to act up to their engagements P—We 
had no trouble of any kind, and not a single man tried to 
dofraud us or failed to deliver the cloth. The whole thing 
was dono satisfactorily; of course oave was taken to advance 
money to good middlemen. 

(Mr. Holder ness). —If weavers had been similarly re¬ 
lieved in other parts of India in this way, and stocks every¬ 
where accumulated, do you think there would be great 
difficulty in disposing of themP—I don’t think so. It would 
have been a question of time. 

One argument is that if you do it on a large scale 
everywhere you accumulate stocks and injure the independ¬ 
ent weavers. What do you think of that P—I: don’t 
think that argument is quite sound. It might at first, 
but with the return of better times such difficulties would 
disappear. 

There might be a period when the effect of having large 
stock might depress the market P—Yes. Of course the 
poor people would sell it to the wholesale vendors, and they 
would sell it at advantageous rates later on at a favourable 
opportunity, at fairs, etc. In the long run there is no 
difficulty. 

What do you mean by a long runP—It is difficult to say. 
One or two months perhaps. 

Under this system they merely got their customary oash 
wage?—Yes. 

So they were earning just as much under this system at 
in good times P—Not necessarily. It would depend upon 
the value of cloth in the market. Moreover, clearness of 
food grains rendered such earning insufficient or barely 
sufficient. 

Apparently a family of three would earn from three to 
four annas P—Yes. 

Would that be less than on relief works P—It might be 
equal. 

There is no alteration which you would propose if you 
had to do It over again P—No. That is the system that is 
being adopted every day, and I cannot think of any alter¬ 
ation at present. 

(Mr. Bose). —You say one result of opening cheap grain 
shops has been, at least in some places, to prevent fitful rise 
of price of food-grains and then to steady the market P— 
Yes, I refer to retail sales in the weekly markets. 

Did not these rates change from day to day P— Yes, and 
even from hour to hour. 
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Do yon think that was reasonable P —No. 

How were these changes brought about P—I have ex¬ 
plained that prices were rising in other parts of the country 
and the wholesale vendors of course raised their prices 
accordingly. The retail vendors also, knowing it would be 
difficult to get grain elsewhere, raised their rates also, irres¬ 
pective of the aotual state of the local market. 

Apart from these rates, was it not a fact that the people 
complained of the quality of the grain P—Yes. 

And also about the short measure P—Yes. 

Do you think the opening of the shop had any effect on 
this P—Yes, I think so. The people could show that good 
grain was to be had elsewhere at a cheaper rate. 

Was it not also the impression abroad that if the retail 
sellers did not doal fairly with their customers, the people 
would be entitled to apply for grain at the cheap grain 
shops P—Yes. 

Audso the sellers might lose their custom P—Yes. That 
guided them in not raising their rates too high. 

Did the opening of your cheap grain shops stop imports 
in any way by ordinary grain-dealers P—Not in the least. 

(Mr. Holderness). —This shop was run by the District 
Committee P—Yes. 

And the loss was recouped by the Committee P—Yes. 

The District Committee selected the pass-holders P—Yes. 

(A) pass-holders included parda-nashins p—Yes. 

They got tho grain for nothing?—Yes. 

And the B for reduced rates ?—Yes. 

How were the B selectedp—If the average income per 
head of the family was it 18 per annum, or less, they were 
eutitled to the B pass. 

W as this extended only to the city P—Yes. 

Would you have any objection to establishing grain shops 
all over the district or should it be confined to towns p—In 
the country it would be very difficult to organize. It had 
better be confinod to towns. 

Then the people in the country would not got the benefit 
of tho grain shops P—Still it would be better to get some¬ 
thing done. It was my idea to got cheap grain shops all 
over, but for want of funds and information this was 
not dime. I believe people in the mofussil require it as 
much if not more than those in the towns. If it could 
be done it would afford them greater relief. 

Suppose Government had done it on a large scale, would 
that not have had some effect on the grain trade P—It 
should not be done indiscriminately. 

How would Government have got its grain P—Purchase 
it in the market like other wholesale vendors. 

It would be able to purchase cheaply P—Yes. 

Were not retail prices based on wholesale prices ?—There 
was always a difference. The difficulty was that the retail 
seller tried to give less to a poor person. Besides if Gov¬ 
ernment or some other responsible authority sold the grain 
there would be good stuff sold in proper measure. 

Yon don't think an extensive operation like this on the 
part of Government would prevent the trade from import¬ 
ing grain P—No. 

Yon don’t think there is much objection to Government 
coming oponly forward P—I don’t think so. 

(Mr. Bose). —It is not necessary for your system that 
Government itself should work the shop P—No. The only 


essential condition is that the loss must be recouped by 
Government. I would prefer the management being given 
to private persons who deal in grain trade rather than to 
Government servants, 

(Mr. Holderness). —Government would have to select the 
people P—I think many charitable porsons would come for¬ 
ward. 

(President). — Did yon see anything of relief works 
outside the town ?— I have been on relief camps for distri¬ 
bution of cloth. The people were clad in rags and some 
wore skeletons. 

Do yon think there would be any advantage if Govern¬ 
ment paid persons on relief works in grain instead of in 
cash?—I have not considered the question. Probably it, 
would have been more convenient to have given it in grain, 
but probably inconvenient for Uovernment to store up grain. 

(Mr. Bose). —When you went to relief works did you 
make any inquiries as to wages, eto.r—Yes, as far as I 
could ascertain. The typical family would consist of the 
husband, wife, son and perhaps an old father and mother. 

What was the wage which your family of five persons 
would reoeive P—A man would recoive BO-1-9, a woman 
•RO-1-6 and a working child BO-l-O, a small child ttO-O-ff 
They would require about S seers at least, so that 8 pies 
would be left for their expenses. 

That would not be suffieient, would it P They would 
have to ourtail their expenses?—The wage was not suffi¬ 
cient. 

(Mr. Holderness).— I understand that five persons would 
earnS annasP — Yes, they would probably earn about that 
amount. 

(Mr. Bose).— What did you observe when you went to 
distribute the clothes?—Tho great majority of the relief 
workers were in very poor circumstances and clad in rags. 
The system we adopted was to go without notice, so that 
they could not conceal any clothes they may have had. 
Our difficulty lay not in selecting deserving objects but in 
deciding whom to refuse j we gave as much as we could and 
we could have given very much more. 

You have lind largely to do with Municipal and District 
Fund work. What is the usual rate of wages in the town 
of Nagpur and in other towns in the disfcriot P—Three annas 
for a man, 1 anna 0 pies for a woman. 

You are a landholder and employ agricultural labour in 
your home farm. Can you give the rate of wages in the 
case of agricultural and other labourers in the villages?—An 
agricultural servant gets 66 seers of jowari per mensem; a 
male day labourer gets two seers per day, a woman one seer. 

You don’t pay your monthly servants anything besides 
grain ?—We pay B2 a year for clothes besides. 

(President). — Did banias give credit to a large extent P — 
Some did now and then. 

I suppose that would prevent poor people going to the 
cheap gram shops. They would not like to lose their 
credit ?—Yes, if they had no money they would go to tho 
bania, but if they had money they would go to the cheap 
grain shop. 

They might think we have money now, but may not have 
to-morrow P—They would buy at both places according to 
convenience. 

Note.— (a) Nagpur cloth has been since Bold for about 
1127,500, oausing a loss of 84,500 only. 

(5) Umror cloth has been since disposed of for about 
812,000, resulting in a loss of about 84,500. 

(c) Kamptee cloth bas been sold since for about 
1129,000, the liras amounting to about 1.9,700. 


Me. W. A. Nedham, Officiating Commissioner, Nagpur Division, called in and examined. 


I put In a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to tho Commission's questions. 

A.—Depaetubbs pbom the principles op the Central 
Provinces Famine Code, which have occurred 
in the Central Provinces during the recent 
Famine. 

The main departure was the introduction of piece-work. 

In minor details also there was some departure, e.g., classi¬ 
fication of workers, where out of the four classes mentioned 
in Article 52 of the Code, Classes A and C were omittod 


altogether, as explained in paragraphs 14 and 16 of Publio 
Works Department General Order No. C-498. And with 
regard to adjustment of rates, Article 60 of the Code pro¬ 
vides that this shall be done by the Officer-in-chargc, but by 
paragraph 81 of above-quoted General Order, this was dono 
by tho Sub-Divisional Officer in consultation with tho 
Deputy Commissioner, and except in case of urgent neces¬ 
sity, which was immediately reported, wage rates were not 
changed without sanction of the Commissioner. 

Also with regard to Article 68, the nearest local market 
day was generally substituted for Sunday as tho day of rest. 


Bao 

Bahadur 
liajm 
Rao Dada. 

Oth Mar, 
1808. 
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Tho introduction of piece-work was fully .instilled by 
experience, for with task-work alone it was found difficult to 
enforce a full task when people came crowding to a newly 
opened work. 

The task-work system also proved an expensive form of 
relief-work, as dependants had to be paid separately, and all 
workers could earn the minimum wage, however little work 
they got through. 

Moreover the ordinary objections to piece-work were met 
by task work for weakly persons being always provided close 
at hand. Further remarks and suggestions about the best 
way of carrying out piece-work will be found later on nndcr 
heading C. 

B.— Degree oe success which has attended the 
measuhes aborted, considered primarily with 

REGARD TO THE SETTEE OE DISTRESS AND SAVING 
OF WEE, AND SECOND ABILY WITH EEGABD TO 
ECONOMY. 

The chief measures of relief were relief-works, which con¬ 
sisted principally of excavating and repairing tanks and 
wells, stone breaking and road making, and. relief to weavers 
in their own trade. 

Also gratuitous relief, chiefly in tho following forms, 
vis. Poor-houses, village-relief under Section 3-1 to people 
in their own homes, kitchens, relief-centres, relief to respect¬ 
able men and women (Sections 100 and 103), and to starv¬ 
ing wanderers through the Police and cheap grain shops. 

With regard to works, probably the most useful, as result¬ 
ing in permanent agricultural 
Tank works. improvement, were tank works. In 

ryotwari tracts these were effected at Government expense, 
but the majority of such works were carried out by private 
individuals with ordinary takavi and famine loans, and were, 

1 consider, tho most economical and effective method of 
employing labour. 

Where thoro was tho most scope for such improvements, 
e.g., tho Chanda District, it obviated the necessity of start¬ 
ing more elaborate and costly works under Public Works 
Department supervision. The only drawback is that such 
work cannot be continued during the rainy season, and the 
result was that village relief had to be largely extended after 
crops had been sown and people were waiting for them to 
ripen. 

Stone breaking during tho open season, and road consolida¬ 
tion under Public Wovks Dopart- 
1 .n« t a < !uf 1 iat b imr klI1B a “ d r ™ d Hient supervision during the rains, 
formed the backbone of our relief 
works, and most of the roads thus constructed may fairly be 
classed as works of permanent improvement. But so many 
new roads have been thus opened out that the difficulty will 
be to maintain all of them in proper repair hereafter. 

It is doubtless an effective method of providing labour for 
those who want it, and of saving life, but it is not economical 
as, under the Task-work System, a very large proportion of 
workers do very little work and are content with the 
minimum wage. It was this consideration that led ns to 
start relief to weavers in their own trade. They are very 
numerous in the largo towns of Nagpur, Kamptce, and 
Umror, and though most of them were quite willing to go 
on ordinary relief works, many were found to be very clumsy 
at stone breaking, and quite incapable of _ performing the 
ordinary task. Moreover many of them injured their hands 
considerably in the attempt, and so found work of that sort 
anything but congenial. 

When piece-work was introduced, some improvement was 
effected in tho outturn of work, but as wo had to provide a 
task work annexd for weakly persons, it continued to be a 
rather costly form of relief. I therefore consider it less 
economical and congenial than tank work effected by 
private enterprise with the aid of famine loans, but of course 
scope for the latter is limited, and in acutely distressed areas 
like Balaghat and the greater part of Bhandara, large road 
works also were indispensable, whether carried out under tho 
task-work or piece-work system. 

As weaver relief was rather an usual form of relief, I 
think it as well to give some short 
description of it here. 

The main difference between our scheme and that adopted 
in Madras was that the latter dealt direct with the labourers 
and provided for supplying materials to weavers, whereas 
tho Nagpur scheme was worked through middlemen, to 
who m advances were made. 

These 'middlemen agreed to employ only weavers who 
urgently needed relief, and who wero considered by the 


Weaver roliof. 


officer-in-charge of such relief to deserve help. Advances 
were made to the middlemen to the extent of half the value 
of tho cloth to be supplied; out of such advances they 
supplied materials to the weavers, and also made them small 
cash advances from time to time, to ho hnally adjusted 
against their wages, which were to be about ono-fourth of 
the whole outlay, The cloth thus manufactured was then 
purchased by Government after adjusting all advances. 

Tho scheme was not an original one, but simply an adapt¬ 
ation of the ordinary procedure followed by cloth dealers 
in Nagpur. It has the following advantages compared with 
the Madras scheme, viz., the middlemen are sureties for the 
Government advances; the risk of fraud in substituting 
inferior stuff for the material supplied is removed ; and it 
can he worked with a much smallor establishment than that 
required for the MadraB scheme. 

To any such form of relief there must, however, always he 
the drawback that stocks of cloth accumulate about the 
disposal of which some difficulty will probably arise, and 
thero is the risk of flooding the market when such stocks are 
sold off, and so reviving temporarily tho distress which it 
was sought to rolieve. 

A certain amount of such cloth can of course he disposed of 
at poor-houses and relief works, if charitable funds are avail¬ 
able to pay for it, as during the recent famine, or if Govern¬ 
ment decides to give away the cloth in relief. Kao Bahadurs 
Bhargo Kao and Bapu Kao Dada can give full details about 
this system of relief. 

Gratuitous relief commenced, in most places, with the 
„ . establishment of poor-houses, Sup- 

Gratuitous relief, plexuented later on by relief 

contres, village reliof kitchens, cheap grain shops, etc. 

Poor-houses were of the greatest use throughout the 
famine, but especially perhaps at 
oor-houBM. the comraeil( . cm <i n t; > when the 

tendency to wander was most prevalent, and before relief 
works could be generally started in all distressed areas. 
Starving wanderers as well as the local poor were freely 
admitted and fed up until fit to bo forwardod to their 
destination, or to be drafted to some relief work. 

I do not think that there was much general reluctance to 
goto poor-houses, but the term “ Kangalkhana ” was ap¬ 
parently a deterrent to some of the respectable poor class. 
It has been suggested to mo that it would be preferable to 
describo such institutions as “ Annachatra, ” or, as I believe 
is done in Madras, “ Annasatram In English it might be 
called relief-house, as in paragraph 145 of the .Report of the 
former Famine Commission, instead of poor-house. 

Among some classes there seems to he the same prejudice 
against it as against the work-house at home. 

At the same time when gratuitous relief is being com¬ 
menced, willingness to go to a poor-house is rather a good 
test of real necessity in dealing with professional beggars 
who clamour for relief and collect in crowds for the purpose 
during the early stage of famine. 

Most of the poor-houses were in charge of an official of 
the grade of Munsiff, and were on the whole well managed, 
but in the larger towns there was some difficulty about 
enforcing residence and maintaining discipline. 

Rule XI of Appendix IY to the Code provides as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

“ The building should be surrounded by an enclosure 
such as not to ho easy to surmount, but not so 
formidable as to make it resemble a jail, since the 
authorities for keeping the residents inside should 
rely not so much on tho wall, as on the certainty 
that the patrol will catch and bring back wanderers 
and beggars.” 

Experience showed that in large poor-houses it was verjt 
unsafe to rely on the latter, and that if residence and discipl 
line are to he strictly enforced, a substantial enclosure is 
necessary so as to prevent egress otherwise than by the 
gateway. 

Children’s kitchens are a most necessary form of relief, 
and were much appreciated. I 
Kitchens. think that they were hardly 

started soon enough in some places, and it should he clearly 
provided in the Code that this method of relief should be 
one of the very first to be adopted. Accommodation should 
always be provided for homeless children and those coming 
from a distance, the former being drafted to orphanages 
when such institutions arc started later on. Adult wanderers 
were also relieved at such kitchens before being passed on. 
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This also is a very valuable form of relief, and effective 
method of saving life. 

Section 96 of the Code leaves it optional to start such 
kitchens when it is apprehended that starving parents cannot 
be trusted to look after their children. This, however, is too 
vague, for wherever severe distress is declared, such appre¬ 
hension must exist throughout the distressed area, and 
children's kitchens should be started at once at suitable 
centres under the supervision, if possible, of some official. 
Police and Educational officials were found practically to 
be the most useful for such work. 


For cheap grain shops, tickets were given, and I think 
this might also be done for village relief, as local banias 
could then distribute the grain. Section 35 of the Code 
directs that the Commissioner of the Division shall be re¬ 
sponsible for the preparation of the register under Section 34, 
when in his opinion the scarcity is, or is likely to be, suffi¬ 
ciently great to require this precaution. This responsibility 
should rest with the District authority, and the register 
should be prepared promptly when scarcity threatens, with¬ 
out waiting for a Commissioner to decide whether it is, or is 
likely to be, sufficiently great to require this precaution. 


Village relief to people in their own homes was very 
Viii,„ „ii,f generally and successfully adminis- 

g . 1 . tcred in the Bhandara, Balaghat, 
and Chanda districts, but only given in a modified form in 
Nagpur and Wardha, where distress was less acute and 
private charity more active owing to tho larger proportion 
of well-to-do people scattered about in those districts. Organ¬ 
ization for such relief in these Provinces is not difficult, as 
the Land Record Staff is fully utilized for the purpose. 
The patwari and village mukaddam aro jointly responsible 
for preparing lists under Section 34, and for making pay¬ 
ments. Their work is checked by the Circle Officer (Revenue 
Inspector), who in turn is supervised by an Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner or special officer of the grade of Tahsildar, 
Naib, or Munsiff. The main difficulty was in keeping such 
lists up to date, as during the rains especially frequent 
additions had to be made from time to time in consequence 
of people becoming ill and unfit for work. 

Another difficulty is to decide when such relief should be 
commenced, for if begun unnecessarily soon, it checks 
private charity, which happily is always very ready to come 
to the aid of the (a), (i) and (c) classes under Section 34, 
viz., idiots, lunatics, cripples and blind persons. And even 
in (d) class, those who from age or physical weakness are 
permanently incapable of earning their living, can be easily 
ascertained and provided for. The class who are most likely 
to suffer consists of those who from sudden illness become 
temporarily unfit for work. These in famine times require 
to be carefully searched out and promptly l'elieved. 

A very popular form of relief was the cheap grain shop. 

. Several were introduced in different 

cheap gram shops. places in this Division as a form of 
charitable relief, and were the means of placing good food 
within the reach of people who shirked the poor-house, 
though really pinched for food. I watched their effect 
carefully, but had no reason to suspect that they interfered 
anywhere with private trade, nor did I receive any com¬ 
plaints to that effect. On the contrary, I think that they 
often operated to steady the market, and prevent fitful raising 
of rates (Nos. 228 and 229 of the Famine Commission 
questions). 

Forest concessions of all kinds and the free use of ma ; ua 
being allowed by most zamilidars 
and malguzars, were much appre¬ 
ciated, and afforded much relief, especially to the wild tr: bes 
in parts of Chanda and Balaghat, and tended to keep cattle in 
good condition. The latter consequently fared much better 
in most parts of the Division than I expected. I think that 
all these measures have been successful with regard to the 
relief of distress and saving of human life ; and they were 
certainly carried out with much more economy than relief 
measures in the Bengal Famine of 1874, when I was District 
Relief Officer of Jalpaiguri for about six months. 


Forest concessions. 


V> ith regard to relief works I have already expressed my 

Snirgestiona tor relief-works. ?P" li ° n that , construction or 
improvement of tanks and wells, 
undertaken with famine loans, is the most effective and 
economical method of providing employment. I would 
therefore commence with such works if possible, and then, 
when other and more elaborate works become necessary, I 
would have them carried out under Public Works Depart¬ 
ment supervision, chiefiy on the piece-work system, con¬ 
jointly with some task-work for weakly persons as was 
generally done recently. 

Or perhaps some grading of labourers on piece-work 

Suggestions about piece- ™S ht be “MaWed according to 
work. their capacity, e.g., able-bodied, 

weakly, and intermediate, and work 
be allotted to them proportionately. 

If some such plan could be carried out, task-work might 
be abolished altogether. 

Then occurs tho question whether contractors should be 
Contractors. employed. Opinions differ in this 

Division, and 1 have some thtfi- 
culty in forming my own conclusion on the point. Tho 
main difficulty in managing without contractors is the want 
of sufficient Public Works Department staff in these Provin¬ 
ces for. such an emergency as a general famine. But for 
such difficulty, I should be inclined to dispense with con¬ 
tractors, as there are many obvious drawbacks to employing 
them. On the other hand, not only tho Public Works 
Department.officers, but most of the Deputy Commissioners 
in flic Division, seem to think that contractors proved very 
useful, and that practically the piece-work system was worked 
through them efficiently and without any ill results. 

One point, however, I would lay great stress on, and that 

Maximum to be fixed. is necessity for fixing a maxi¬ 
mum to be earned by piece-work, 
for it is not intended that famine work should provide more 
than a bare subsistence to the labourers employed, whereas 
with unrestricted piece-work some could earn consideiably 
more. 

In paragraph 132 of the Report of tho former Famine 
Commission, it is laid down as one condition of piece-work 
that It should be optional with labourers to choose between 
it and the daily wage. I do not agree in this, but think that 
selection should rest with the officer-in-charge. 

In admitting people to relief-works, I would not apply 
any distance test, for in many 
Distance test. tracts, especially in the Balaghat 

district, people absolutely refuse to leave their homes to go 
to any work at a distance. In such cases they have to be 
eventually put on village relief unless work can be found 
for them near at hand. 


C.—Advice as to the measuees and methods ofwoek- 

ING WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO PBOVE MOST EFFECTIVE IN 

futube in THESE two BESPECTS. 

Some of my remarks under heading B are also applicable 
under C, and I do not think that I can add much to those 
remarks. 

With regard to village relief, however, I think that. some 
provision might be made in the 
xeHeI gKe8tl0aB ° b ° Ut Tl1 age Code for local inspection and 
“ mustering of inhabitants on the 

spot, and that this should be started at an early stage of 
famine so as to keep the lists under section 34 systematically 
up to date. 

I am strongly in favour of the relief given to such people 
being distributed in grain, not money. A grave objection 
to the money dole is that it is often spent in drink or on an 
expensive meal, instead of being spread over the whole term 
for which it is intended. Moreover, if money is given, the 
recipients are also tempted to buy inferior and unwholesome 
food because a larger quantity can be obtained. 

C. P. 


D.— Otheb becommendations oe oriNiONs thought 

LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTUBE FAMINES. 

I have little to add to the suggestions made under the 
two preceding headings, except that in order to be well 
prepared for another famine, as complete information as 
possible should be collected and placed on record about the 
normal condition and resources of each district, with regard 
to the principal classes inhabiting it, their occupations and 
ordinary means of subsistence, food-stocks, ordinary imports 
and exports, difficulties of conveying imported grain to any 
part of a district, e.g., the remote parts of the Baihar Tahsil 
in the Balaghat District, and the best way of overcoming 
such difficulties. 

Such information could be picked out from monthly and 
official reports, and from the district notes for the final 
Provincial report, but it might be as well to have it put 
together in a compact form for the use of future generations, 
as it is to be hoped that another serious famine will not occur 
during the time of most of tho officials who have had to deal 
with the recent famine. 

M 
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I also think it very necessary that legal powers should be 
conferred to enable District authorities and relief officers to 
send persons found begging, and wanderers without means 
of support, and persons who boing able, refuse to work, to 
poor-houses, and to detain them there. (No. 182 of tho 
Famine Commission questions.) 


Without wishing to make this Noto tediously long, I think 

„ . „ . . it as well to put on record some 

Famine Commission ques- . r 

tionH, miormatinn connected with a rew 

of tho questions framed by the 
Famino Commission, about which I might be able to give 
useful evidence:— 


*10. 1 have had some statistics prepared from the monthly 
statements. The months when we had the largest numbers 
on relief were:—■ 


For the whole Division—May, July and Septem¬ 
ber. 

For the Bhandara District alone—May, July and 
September. 


128. There was not much difficulty in inducing mem¬ 
bers of hill tribes to attend works or in getting them 
to work satisfactorily near their own home-'. 

129. The maximum should be 5,000 and minimum 

1 , 000 . 

133. Answer “No”. 

138. Yes, tank works on a large scale in Chanda, and 
in less degree in Nagpur and Bhandara, and field embank¬ 
ments in other parts of the Division. 

On Chapter YI-B Mr. Wynne, Bengal-Nagpur Bailway, 
has kindly promised to send a written note; he will not 
be at Nagpur at the time of sitting of the Commission. I 
will not attempt to answer here any of the questions under 
the beads “Gratuitous Belief”, “Poor-houses”, “Belief 
Centres ” and “ Kitchens ”, as it would make this note too. 
long, hut, if required, 1 am prepared to answer many of 
them orally. With regard to loans to cultivators and 
landlords, I will get some figures ready for the oral evi¬ 
dence with respect to No. 199. 


For the Balaghat District alone—April, May and 
July. 

The percentages for such periods were 

For the whole Division .... 8'6 

Bhandara ...... 8-8 

Balaghat.23'9 

And in Balaghat the percentage for the wholo year was 15’2. 
This was thy most acutely distressed district, and much of 
it being very sparsely populated, the percentage on relief 
was comparatively high, whereas in Bhandara, which was also 
acutely distressed, it was low, because that district is densely 
populated. 

These percentages include persons bath on relief-works and 
gratuitous relief. 

32. Tho classes referred to have not heen permanent) v 
injured, and it is hoped that they will speedily recover in all 
districts except Balaghat, where recovery will ho more 
gradual. 

55. Metal collection is one of the best means of em- 
ployiug relief labour, being easily supervised, and (No. 56) 
the maximum collected is about two renewal coats, which 
will all be used up in from 3 to 5 years if all roads arc 
maintained. 

70. Programmes of works wore maintained, hut plans 
and estimates wore not ready prepared in somo cases. This 
should be done for future possible necessity. 

71. I consider the greatest distances to be, in case (a) 
5 miles, in ease ( b ) about 20 miles with inducement and 10 
miles without. 

73. I do not recommend conveying relief labourers 
to long distances, as they dislike it exceedingly, and it is not 
difficult in theso Provinces to find suitable work for them 
nearer home. 

74. Besidencc on tho works was rather the exception, 
as many workers lived in their villages close by. At the 
same time, hutting accommodation and other arrangements 
were good, and residence on works was not very distasteful 
(No. 77). 

My answer to Nos. 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81, and 83 is “No ” 
in each case. 

89. Tho fixing of a maximum is very necessary. 

101. There was always a large proportion of workers 
on D wage, but I do not think that it resulted often in 
enfeebled health. 

114. Small isolated works, e.g., village tanks and wells 
should be carried out by Civil Officers, and all larger 
works by the Public Works Department (Nos. 115, 116 
and 117). 

The division of responsibility and control adopted in the 
Central. Provinces have been described in paragraph 14 of 
Mr. Higham’s note. Tho arrangements worked very well 
in this Division, and no change is called for. 

118. Officials of the grade of Naib-Tahsildar were gen¬ 
erally appointed officers-in-eharge, and did well, as a rule, 
many of them very well. They were placed under tho 
Public Works Department, and this arrangement should he 
continued in future. (No. 119). 

120. All matters, excepting payment of labour, which 
should be done by the officer-in-charge. 


200. In the case of money advanced for local improve¬ 
ments, I believe that recipients have as a rule spent it on 
the object for which it was lent. They were carefully super¬ 
vised by the land Record staff and Tahsildars, and the 
precaution was adopted of paying out large loans by instal¬ 
ments, a further instalment being deferred until it was 
ascertained that a former one had been properly applied. 

201. My answers arc Yes—yes- 

203. Considerable advancos were made for the purchase 
of food-grain, but chiefly from tho Charitable Fund. 

204 and 205. Such subsistence advances are very desir¬ 
able, indeed necessary, for cultivators when sowing their 
crops and waiting for them to ripen. Otherwise if they 
were forced to go on relief .works, their crops would be 
neglected and land fall out of cultivation. 

208. Such measures were generally taken. Legal provi¬ 
sion is required. 

209. Suspensions and remissions of land revenue have 
heen a very great boon to the land-owning and cultivating 
classes, and kept many from relief works, and from being 
hopelessly involved in debt. 

210. Suspended land revenue which has not been re¬ 
mitted will be recovered without difficulty. 

213. Government has not such power, hut I think it 
necessary. 

214. Immediate remission is preferable. 

225. {a) Yes; (6) Yes. 

226. The system of cheap grain shops should be extend¬ 
ed. 

227. Yes, certainly. 

228 and 229. I think that the cheap grain shops did 
good in every way and that no ill effect resulted. 

230. Yes. 

231. Broken-down men who cannot raise a loan in any 
way, either by takavi or from private lender. 

232. No. 

233. Yes. 

231. In giving a fresh start to tenants, weavers, etc., 
who would otherwise have been nearly ruined. 

235 and 236. Kao Bahadur Bhargo Eao can give the 
best information about this. 

237. Gifts of clothing. 

239. Yes, because the prosperity of tho country gener¬ 
ally depends so much on agriculture. 

242. Starving wanderers were relieved with money made 
over for tho purpose to the Police, and also at kitchens 
before being passed on. 

245, Several wanderors oame from the Bewa and Panna 
States, and from Azamgarh and a few other districts in tho 
North-Western Provinces. 

240. No difference was made in those coming from 

Native States. 

247- It should be ascertained whether work is available 
for them near their homes; if so, they should be sent 
hack, otherwise detained in poor-house till fit to bo drafted 
to some local relief-work. 


* The numbers refer to iiie questions hrawn up by the Commission, 
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248, The l‘at!o of deaths per thousand of population for 
the Division was 59‘45 during 1897, compared with 41‘37 
during 1896, and 34'24 for the five-year period 1891—95. 
I will be prepared with details for each district if required 
for the oral evidence. 

Excluding Balaghat, the rato was not conspicuously high 
anywhere, taking the whole period of the year. In Balaghat, 
a high rate was to be expected, and 1 doubt whether it could 
have been kept down much lower than it was considering 
the very large amount of relief provided both in the shape 
of works, gratuitous relief, and the very liberal assistance, 
over three lakhs of rupees, given by the Charitable Fund. 

255. Deaths directly due to starvation wevo very rare, 
but many doubtless resulted indirectly from privation. I 
Jo not think that mortality was greater in any marked 
degree in one sex than another, hut I believe that it was 
proportionately greater in aged persons and very young 
children. 

Children were doubtless abandoned occasionally, though 
not frequently, but they were promptly convoyed to orphan¬ 
ages and kitchens. 

With reference to the addenda and corrigenda to the 

, questions, my opinion against 

Addenda ami corrigenda. N()- ?7A is that th( . re was n0 

strong objection anywhere to residing on relief- works, as 
arrangements were good and comfortable, but that there 
was to going long distances, which would involve neglect 
of homes and cultivation. The objection applied chiefly to 
the cultivating classes, not to ordinary labourers. 

133-A. Under the circumstances described I think it is 
good policy to arrange at once for special employment 
of labour by the Public Works Department on ordinary 
terms, and I think this would have the desired effect. 

113-B. Yes, this has been found necessary in the Bala¬ 
ghat District. 

113-C. I should think from the budget provision for 
ordinary public works. 

282. I think the rise was reasonable, both on account 
of local causes and because prices were also high in all 
other parts of India. 

283-A. The difference was inconsiderable. 

393 and 303-A. In the Baihar Tahsil of the Balaghat 
District stocks were so exhausted that money had to lie 
advanced by Government to local dealers who had little 
capital of their own, to help them to import the, necessary 
amount of grain. The result was successful, but without 
such help the supply would have failed. 

304. I think that the action herein suggested would 
materially reduce the cost of relief to the State, would 
operate to steady the market, and would not have a prejudi¬ 
cial elfeet on private trade, provided the importation by 
Government was restricted in the maimer proposed. 


(-Ife, JToldcrnexi .)—Du you consider the tank works 
specially Useful?—Yes. 

They cannot be used all over the Division?—No, not in 
the Wardha District. 

Have they been largely made?—Yes. 

With great benefit P—Y es. 

Do you think Government could undertake more of these 
small tanks so as to enable cultivators to be employed nearer 
their homes?—I think it is possible. 

If it had been tried more during this famine would it 
have brought relief to cultivators and others?—I think sn. 
The difficulty is the supervision. I think if that could 
have been arranged for, cultivators, who are very reluctant 
to come to relief works, would have benefited. 

Do you think the supervision an insuperable difficulty? 
—I think it could be got over if worked through Civil 
agency. The lie venue Department could supervise such 
work. 

Gould you get a malguzav to take a contract for a tank? 
—I should think that might be possible. 

The next point in your written note is about weavers. 
You saw the working in Nagpur, what do yon think of 
it?—I think it would be difficult on a large scale, but on 
a small scale it was distinctly successful on the whole. 

Is there any possibility of doing anything for the 
weavers ?—It, was considered and it was decided that they 
could get on to the ordinary relief works. They camo iii 
fair numbers to the ordinary relief works. 

Had you anything to do with the attempts to get rid of 
cloth in Nagpur?—Yes, to sonic extent. 

Do you think such relief might bo extended toother dis¬ 
tricts?—Yes, Bhandara. 

Do yon want specially qualified non-officials to take it 
up ?— I think the district staff found some help from such 
persons necessary. 

With regard to children’s kitchens, you consider that their 
not being started soon enough is the fault of the Code?—1 
think so, to some extent. 

Have they proved useful ?—Very useful. 

Were they scattered over the whole area?—Yes, latterly. 

Did all the children who liked get a meal there?—Yes. 

Was any ticket required ?—I don’t think it was consi¬ 
dered essential. 

If you had a similar famine would you start kitchens 
earlier F--Y es. 

Had you relief centres in any part of the district?—Yes. 

What do you think of relief centres as a form of relief P— 
They were found most, successful. They were chioily em¬ 
ployed in Bhandara and Chanda districts. 
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305. I do not think that there were actually any local 
rings of grain-dealers, but there was difficulty sometimes 
from dealers holding up stocks and refusing to sell at all. 
This, however, was generally overcome by persuasion or by 
threat to interfere in the manner sanctioned by Section 24 
of the Code. 


(President .)—You were Commissioner of the Division 
throughout the famine?—Since the 8th of Apri 1; before 
that 1 was Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur. 

Have you had long experience of the Central Provinces ?— 
34 years. 

Have you hod any famine in all that time?—There was 
some scarcity in the north of the Province in 1867 or 1868. 
I had no experience of that. 

That was in the Saugor Division?—Yes, or lather Jubbul* 
pore. 

That was nothing like the recent great failure of crops? 
—No. 

When did yon begin to notice a dangerous increase of 
distress?—At the time it commenced 1 was acting Inspector 
General of Police and Jails, and when I resumed charge of 
the Nagpur District, I found everything had been com¬ 
menced and a preliminary report submitted. 

It has been said that for two or three years the harvests 
had been very poor?—Yes, for about three years. 

Under these circumstances do you think there was a case 
for commencing relief operations earlier than they were 
commenced?—Not in this Division. 


You kept these relief centres going throughout the 
famine? —No, Chanda was not an acutely distressed district. 
They were not started until the commencement of the rains. 

Village relief was greatly extended in the rains ?—Yes. 

Why?—Originally according to the Code only the classes 
falling under Section 35 are entitled to it, but later on when 
the cultivators had sown their crops it was found that man'.' 
wore run down and getting emaciated and they were put, 
on village relief temporarily. 

Do yon think gratuitous relief should have been extend¬ 
ed at an earlier date than it was?—I don’t think so. 

Do you think as a rule your inspecting establishment was 
sufficiently strong?—Yes, where it was Hot so, the Local Ad¬ 
ministration promptly sanctioned applications for special 
men. For instance 8 additional 1Uvenue Inspectors were 
sanctioned for one district alone. 

Would you put on more Circle Inspectors at an earlier 
date ?—Yes. 

With regard to cheap grain shops, do you think Govern¬ 
ment should start them?—I am not sure about that. 1 think 
they are a most excellent institution for private charity, 
but it is doubtful whether Government should. It re¬ 
quires some consideration. 

There is no possible objection to private persons doin" it? 

—None. 

In village relief was distribution in grain?—Yes. 

Money was also given P—Yes. 

Are there any drawbacks to thatP—The people often 
buy inferior stuff, and spend the money too quickly. 
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Was there any risk of embezzlement P —Not much, as 
the recipients knew exactly what they were entitled to. 

On page 81 of your note in your suggestions for relief 
works you are in favour of a piece-work system. Did you 
see piece-work F—Yes, much of it. 

Do you think it kept away people who would have 
required relief and who would have required task- work P 
—1 don’t think so. We had officers in charge who with 
the help of Hospital Assistants made selections. People 
who were not tit for piece-work were able to get relief 
on task-work. 

The selection was very often made by the Hospital 
Assistant P—The order was that it should be done by the 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 

Do you think the selection was properly made? —I think 
so as a rule, as I checked several selections. 

When the later system of payment by results was intro¬ 
duced, did it keep away people to a large extent ? —It 
reduced the numbers. That was rather our object. We 
wore weeding out then. 

Was there work in the villages and fields for thoese 
people?—Yes. 

Cultivators were able to payP—Yes, 

With regard to wages, what is your opinion about the D 
wage. Do you think it is a sufficient wage?—Yes. 

Would you give the diggers anything more on earthwork P 
—I think as a rule they got the higher wage. 

Would you give the men more ?—I would be inclined to 
give the diggers a higher wage. 

You say in reply to question No. 101 that there was 
always a large proportion of workers on the D wage, and 
you do not think it resulted often in enfeebled health ?—• 
It may have done so in some cases. People grumbled a 
good deal about the D wage. 

Were there any complaints from private employers of 
labour about the, popularity of relief work and the difficulty 
of getting work?—No, absolutely none. 

Any complaints from the railway ?—No. 

As regards your reply to questions Nos. 204 and 205, 
wore subsistence advances given?—Yes, very largely. 

With regard to your reply to question No. 248, why was 
a high death-rato to be expected in Balaghat?-- The death- 
rate was always higher there than in other districts. In 
1890 the rate was 50, in Bhandara it was 33’4 and in 
Nagpur 37. 

Is the District unhealthy?—Yes. 

When a special enquiry was made in the Division as to 
the cause of mortality, what was the general conclu¬ 
sion arrived at?—The general conclusion was that for 
Balaghat and Bhandara the high death-rate was, more or 
less, the indirect result of privation. I mean to say there 
was no special fever in those districts. The death-rate in 
Chanda was very little above the normal, 4t against 3fi. 
In Nagpur and Wardha it was much higher than the normal 
only for two or three months. Enquiry showed that dur¬ 
ing part of August, September and October there was an 
unusual amount of fever of a particularly virulent type and 
that the death rate was quite as large among the well-to-do 
as among the people who suffered from privation. 

(President.) —Was it a kind of famine fever?—It 
might have been. 

( Dr. Bie hard son.) —Is it contagions?—It might be. 
Enquiry showed that the well-to-do suffered equally with 
those who might be suspected to be enduring privation. 

(Mr. Mohlerness).—ln Balaghat that was not the case, 
was it ?—No. 

( Dr. Richardson.)—Are there any statistics of deaths 
from bowel complaints P—I am afraid I have not got 
them separately. 

When were kitchens started ?—In June in Balaghat, a 
little earlier in Bhandara. 


And gratuitous relief ?—In April. 

On a large scale ?—-Yes. All those people who come 

under section 34. 

What was the condition of those who came first to gratu¬ 
itous relief ; were they very much emaciated ?—Not those 
who came under section 34. Subsequently cultivators while 
waiting for their crops to ripen got emaciated and of 
course they were hrought on simply on account of that. 

Did yon meet any cases of deaths from starvation—any 
corpses ?—I don’t remember seeing any. 

You say that at Chanda the people did not suffer much r 
—No. 

Is registration reliable there?—T think so. 

Did the distressed districts derive great benefit from the 
forest concessions ?—Yes, very great. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Was there a continuous stream of famished 
people who were going from the Berars through Nagpur 
and Wardha P—Yes. 

Were there many deaths ?—Yes, I think there must have 
been. They came even from the North-Western Provinces 
towards the Berars. They were turned back from the Berars 
and some probably died on the journey. 

(President .)—Were they turned back ?—Yes; the Berar 
authorities complained about the great influx of wanderers, 
and we got telegraphic orders. An order was sent by the 
Government of India to Berar that they might expel these 
people, after we had received notice that they were coming. 
They had money or food given them to carry them along. 

Were they ever given carriage ?—Occasionally I think. 
I should like to add that I afterwards wrote demi-officially 
to tlie Commissioner of the Berars, and the prohibition about 
people going there was removed in consequence when the 
famine abated. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Do the people not emigrate in ordinary 
years from Balaghat ?—Yes, they do. 

About what time P—- When the rice harvest is over. 

You said tanks could not be made in Wardha. Could wells 
be made with equal profit ?—No ; wells could be only on a 
comparatively small scale. 

You say on page 81 of your written note that many 
people, especially in the Balaghat District, absolutely refuse 
to leave their homes to go to any work at a distance. 
What class of people do you refer to ?—Cultivators and hill 
tribes. 

(President). —With reference to the last part of your an¬ 
swer to question No. 255, it has been suggested in some 
parts of the country that there are special reasons 
why cultivators and petty landlords should not be obliged 
to go to works at a distance from their homes. On the 
other hand, there arc good reasons why people like the 
landless labouring class should be made to go to a distance 
as a test. Then you might have small works to which 
people should only be admitted by order of the village in¬ 
specting agency. To these works people of weak health and 
cultivators who have reasons for staying at home should be 
admitted and other able-bodied people in need of relief 
should be refused admission to these works and referred to 
public works at a distance which were managed by the 
Public Works Department. Do you think the village in¬ 
specting agency would be strong enough to discriminate 
between the people and give orders ?—Yes, I think so with 
proper supervision. 

Do yon think the system is a workable system P—Yes. 

I think you said that the kitchen system practically was 
that any children who went there got food ; if so, this was 
giving up all test of real necessity P—I was wrong in 
saying that all children got it. I meant all children who 
were apparently in need of it,—who looked emaciated and 
as if they had been neglected, only those got it. I am 
very much averse to money relief being given to children ; 
that is a very great mistake. 
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At the Commissioner’s Office, Raipur. 
THIRTY-FIRST DAY. 

Friday, 11th March 1898. 


Pbebert; 

Sib J. B. Ltail, G.C I.E., K.C.S I. (Pbesidbnt). 


StTBGEON-CoLONEI ,T. RiCHaBDSON. 

Mb. T. W. IIoldebness, C.S.I. 

Mb. T. Higham, C.I E, 


Kai Bahadue B. K. Bosb, C.I E. 

Me. A. D. Younghusband, {Temporary Member 

for the Central Provinces). 


Me. II. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 

Mb. H. M. Laubie, Deputy Commissioner, Raipur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(a) Departures from the principles of the Central Prov¬ 

inces famine Code, which have occurred in the 
Central Provinces during the recent Famine. 

In tlic Raipur District there was no marked departure 
from the principles of the Central Provinces Famine Code 
in the course of famine relief operations save in the sys¬ 
tem of work adopted on Public Works Department roads. 
The introduction of the piece-work system was the nrnst 
important departure of the kind. Even on works where 
this system was not in force the lines indicated in the Code 
were not followed in the matter of the classification of 
labourers and their concentration on works. The majority 
of our Public Works Department road labourers, as far 
as my observation goes, went away at night to villages 
near the work. The large works were more numerous than 
wlmt seems to be contemplated in the Code. 

In other respects relief operations were generally in 
accordance with the Code. The Code, however, hardly gives 
sufficient prominence to the subjeot of local works carried 
out by private persons from their own funds or loan funis. 
Tliis was a matter to which groat attention was given in 
tliis District, and the control of the administration of loan 
funds and the starting of local work, where necessary, formed 
a main part of famine work up to the beginning of 'lie 
rains. 

Modifications in detail occurred in the management of 
poor-houses and in the grouping of relief circles under the 
charge of Sub-Divisional Officers other than Tahsildars. 

( b) Degree of success which has attended the measures 

adopted, considered primarily with regard to the 
relief of distress and saving of life, and second¬ 
arily with regard to economy. 

The mainstay of the people during the famine has been 
employment on works. The largest number relieved lias 
been on Public Works Department road works, but private 
works contributed very largely to the support of the people. 
On the whole a greater degree of success attended private 
works than Public Works Department works, that is to say, 
a larger number of persons has been relieved on the money 
spent than has been the caso with Public Works Department 
works. I understand that the work done on Public Works 
Department works is worth about one-third of the actual 
cost. It is not in this District in all respects useful. For 
instance, much of the metal breaking done is work which 
no Deputy Commissioner would have desired for the sake of 
the improvement of the district to have had carried out. 
Ou the other hand, the private work, consisting as it does 
in the construction or deepening of village tanks even, where 
it has been imperfectly carried out, is rarely altogether 
wasted. In some cases where the sito has been well chosen, 
Government will gain by the consequent improvement of 
the land irrigated. Besides tills, the expenditure incurred 
by Government has been in the way of loans only. Great 
economy was shown in the mattor of gratuitous relief. The 
Tillage relief doles which took the place of village works, and 


to a considerable extent of Public Works Department work 
when the rains came on, undoubtedly saved many lives. If 
anything, there was too much fear of extravagance in the 
distribution of village relief. Poor-houses were necessary, 
but they did not do so much good, having regard to their 
cost, as might have been the case had the system of village 
relief been more developed. Children’s kitchens were not 
started till late in the famine. They wore found inexpen¬ 
sive and efficient. Town relief was not found to be much 
needed. 

(c) Advice as to the measures and methods of working 
which seem likely to prove most \ffectioc in Jiiture 
in these two respects. 

I am in favour for districts like that of Eaipur, where 
there is ample scope for the improvement of agriculture by 
means of village tanks, to mako the grant of loans on favour¬ 
able terms for the construction and repair of such works 
the backbone of famine relief during the cold weather and 
hot weather months. It would be more economical in the 
long run to. grant a rebate of as much as 40 per cent, on 
loans for tills puipose than to launch out into expenditure 
ou road construction. There are many cases where well 
construction loans would be taken and whore the labour re¬ 
quired for carrying out well construction could be controlled 
so as to make it afford relief to distressed persons in tho vil¬ 
lage. These wells, however, would not be used for irrigation 
but drinking purposes- I do not think that in famine 
times the district could do without some large works under 
the Public Works Department, in tho event of there being 
a famine as severe as that of 1896-97 ; but I think that with 
larger expenditure on private works (in the way of loans on 
favourable terms) there would be a hope of greater saving 
of life at a smaller cost and of greater improvement in the 
district as tho result of the expenditure. It has been found 
that earthwork can be done on roads in many places even 
during the rains. But I am not in favour tf the contin¬ 
uance of Public Works Department road work during the 
monsoon months more than can be avoided. According to 
my opinion the main feature of famine relief in the rains 
should be gratuitous relief in villages. Tliis should be freely 
given wherever emaciation becomes apparent. To avoid 
waste of money as far as possible, a condition may be made 
that some form of agricultural labour, say, the weeding of 
the rice fields, is to be done by those who are given such 
relief. But it is in my opinion essential to the saving of 
life during famine that during the rainy months the idea of 
economy should be more than at any other time made sub¬ 
ordinate to the saving of life. Children’s kitchens should 
also be used more froely than was done. I should like tosoe 
Public Works Department work conducted entirely on the 
piece-work system (with infirm gangs) according to “ Mr. 
Penny’s rules I should expect Public Works Department 
work to play an important but subordinate part in the 
scheme of famine relief. Gratuitous relief in villages should 
play the most important part. The village works would be 
conducted under control as was done to a considerable extent 
in 1897. This would be condition of the rebate. Private 
works from loan funds should be supplemented by Govern¬ 
ment works under local agency on a small scale, when the 
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eirenras+ances of malguzar or tenants arc such that no one 
in the village can afford to take a loan even on favourable 
terms. The only distinction between such work and work 
done from private funds would be in the liability of the im¬ 
provement, if any, to immediate enhancement. Provision 
might be made for this. 

(it) Other recommendations or opinions thought likely to 
he useful in future Famines. 

I am in favour of the free employment of European 
agency in lire control of famine relief operations. Where 
officers from the Staff Corps can bo lent, and arc willing to 
come to the work, I think that their services should bo used 
as much as possible. The extent to which European agency 
is needed will vary with the extent to which distress 
exists, and I do not think that any exact rule on the 
subject can be laid down. The officers chosen should, if 
possible, have been for some years in the country and should 
have some knowledge of the vernacular. In regard to the 
control of Public Works, it appears to me that it would be 
of advantage if the Executive Engineor were for famine 
operations to be placed under the orders of the Commissioner 
of the Division. The Commissioner of the Division would, 
in communication with the Secretariat, give orders as to the 
starting of works and provision of funds. In 1897 it was 
not enough for the Commissioner to sanction the opening of 
a work. The Executive Engineer had to obtain sanction 
from the Local Administration in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. I think that this occasioned delay and gave rise to 
hesitation. It should have been for the Commissioner to 
obtain sanction or, if necessary, to direct tbo opening of a work 
in anticipation of sanction. The Executive Engineer should 
have been in a position to act without farther reference on 
orders received from the Commissioner, and the Commis¬ 
sioner In a position to issue the orders. I consider that it 
would be expedient to have a special officer of the Public 
Works Department, and perhaps with him an officer of the 
Itevenuo Department, deputed to work out a scheme of vil¬ 
lage works to be taken up in case of famine. I would 
amend the Codo by Wing stress on the usefulness of gra¬ 
tuitous relief at themomes of the pooplo. The poor-houso 
management rules given in the Appendix should be recast 
and prominence given to the subject of drafting out on to 
village relief. 

(President .)—Were you in charge of the Baipnr District 
throughout the famine P—Yes. 

When did you join P—Novombov 1895. 

What kind of rice harvest had you in 1895 P—Wc had an 
average for the district of an 8 anna crop. 

1 soc from a report to tho Government of India from 
Sir Charles Lyall, that when ho first passed through the 
Kaipur District the people presented him with an addross 
demanding relief of various kinds. What do you know 
about it P—I was not in liaipur then, hut I do not think 
that any special orders were passed on the address of tiie 
people. It is usual for people to present an address to the 
Chief Commissioner when he passes through the district. 
I do not remember the facts. 

Were there any signs of famine then P—No, I do not 
think so. But 1 did think there was something wrong in 
parts of tl:e districts then. I had lists made of the parts of 
the district in which the crops were short. 

Anything done?—I had works started through iheagenoy 
of the malguzars as far as possible, and reported matters to 
the Commissioner. 

Out of takavi advances P—Yes. 

What kind of works P—Fiold embankments and improve¬ 
ments, 

Did they agree to carry on such works ?—Yes. But I 
could only advise them. 

Is not takavi given every year ?—Tt has been the custom 
to give some takavi every year. A special amount was placed 
at my disposal towards tho end of tho year 1896. 

Was there any complaint received about tho distress in 
April or May 1896 P—I do not remember receiving any 
particular complaint. Bodies of villagers came to the Cut- 
cherry and asked me to help them. They did not ask for 
food. 

Then what help P— They wanted seed grain. 

Any dacoitios in 1898 P — Not in April or May 1896. 

Was any special measuro taken to relieve them pending 
tho result of the kharif harvest P—No, nothing special was 
done. I was anxious however and was watching the result 


of the kharif operations. I knew that the preceding crops 
were short. 

When did you know that the kharif crops of 1896 had 
failed ?—Beginning of October 1890. It was in the Lown 
pargana that the signs of distress first became evident, and 
Mr. Ganga Sing, a Special officer, was then sent to open 
test relief works. 

What kind of test works P—Road making and earthwork. 

On the ordinary Public Works Department system P— 
No, not on the Public Works Department system. The 
District Fund officers were in charge of tho work, and those 
people in want were employed on it. 

Was any notice sent to the people p—No proclamation 
was made. _ No special steps were, taken to make it known; 
it was considered that the thing would bo known by itself. 

When was this ?—End of September 1396. 

Did they come ?—Yes. 

Was the work a proper test P—No. It was not really a 
test work as admission was not free ; only those actually 
in distress were admitted to the work. 

Was the work carried on P—Yes, but ultimately it became 
a part of the Public Works Department scheme when regular 
Public Works Department relief-works began. 

When P—Early in December, 2nd or 3rd, when the works 
were taken up by the Public Works Department. 

(Mr' Holder ness.) —The Chief Commissioner held a Con¬ 
ference on the 21st November 1896. What was the plan of 
relief decided on at that Conference ?—I think it was 
decided that certain road works were to be opened as relief 
works under the, Public Works Department, that lists were to 
be drawn up as basis for gratuitous relief, and that District 
Local Boards should bo encouraged to start works. As 
regards the zanundars, it was decided to investigate into 
their condition. 

And as regard foi-csts P—It was decided to throw open 
the forests fox edible products. 

You had a second Conference in March P—Yes. It was 
in tho beginning of January, before this Conference, that 
it was decided that Government should take over the poor- 
houses, and village relief was started in February. 

, Can you toll us when private poor-houses were started ?_ 

End oi August 1896. Wc had started some poor-houses in 
December, but after the Conference all poor-houses were 
under Government management; wo had in all five of 
them. 

What do you mean by poor-houses P—They were places 
where cooked and uncooked food doles were distributed. 
They were really relief centres and not poor-houses. 

You took them over in January. Was there any special 
reason why you should not have taken them over before P— 
No, I cannot say. The distress was not developed to an 
extent to make it necessary to have Government poor-houses. 

Who found tho money for the maintenance of these 
poor-houses P—They were maintained by subscription. 

When was tbe village list for gratuitous relief ready P— 
In .January. 

As regards the local works, were any advances made P — Yes, 
I think the actual payment was not mado till January, 
as enquiries were being made meantime as to who required 
loans and how they were to be utilized. 

Was there any demand for labour P— I cannot say that 
there was. 

Tho Public, Works Department works wero opened in 
January P—Yes. We had three large Public Works Depart¬ 
ment works in January. 

How many works were open in March?—Four. 

Were these four sufficient P—No. I opened one more. 

Did you ask for more works?—Yes. 

Was there any difficulty on the part of tho Public 
Works Department in getting staff P—1 think so. 1 wanted 
large works to be opened on the Lown-Ilhatapara road near 
tho Tilda-Sirpur road, about 16 miles in length. 

_What were tho other three works opened?—Simga- • 
Kawardha, Tilda-Kharora, Damda-Deorbija. 

All on the north P—Yes, taking the district as a whole. 

Then as regards gratuitous relief did you start distri¬ 
bution before March P—Yes, some distribution had been.! 
made. But tho numbers on this relief were small, especially- 
as the local works provided labour to many. 
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Wore these local works in full swing P—Yes. 

The Conference of March decided to open more roads. 
Mow many did they open ?—It was the programme of the 
Commissioner to open roads. I think eleven in all were 
opened. The District authorities had simply to say that 
they wanted more road-works and then arrangements were 
at once made to open them. 

Were they all surveyed P—No. Tho opening however 
would depend on the survey ; when it was determined to open 
a particular road work it was surveyed and work started. 

How many roads did you open by tho setting in of the 
rains P—As many as 21 by May. 

Mad you then as many works as you wanted?—Yes; 
that brought relief to every part of the distressed area. 

Did it bring relief to all villages P—I tbink so. 

At what distance were these works from tho villages ?— 
In some cases 15 to 20 miles, and even at a distance of 30 
miles. 


relief persons not permanently incapacitated, but who were dllr. 11. M, 

in a state of emaciation. Laurie, 

( President .)—What was the cause of the increase on gra- Mar, 

tuitous relief and decrease on the works. Had the orders of 189 S. 

the Pachmari Conference anything to do with it P—It is _ 

difficult to say what the exact reason was. Tho introduction 
of the piece-work system about this time may also have 
had something to do with it. And the local works closed at 
the beginning of the rains. 

(Mr. Holderness.} -Do you think the decrease was 
partly due to the introduction of the piece-work system P— 

Yes; as far as I can judgo I think it was partly due to tho 
introduction of piece-work. 

Then with regard to poor-houses, you went on as 
before?—Yes. 

Did you close any works?—Yes, all the local works were 
elosed. 

And Public Works Department works P—Very few of them 
wore closed. Wo kept them mostly going. 


The private local works continued going on ill addition to 
the Government works P—Yes. 

A good deal of money was spent on them?—Yes. 

How much ?—Three lakhs. 

It gave a good deal of employment in the villages?—Yes, 
a good deal. 

Between March and the setting in of the rains, did your 
works expand ?—Yes. 

What was it due to ? —Village works were made to take 
the place of village relief ; Supervising officers insisted on 
weakly persons being employed on the works although they 
could do no work at all. 

How many Revenuo Circle Inspectors have you in ordinary 
times P—Twenty-four. 

Were these increased P—Yes. 

When was the increase made?—Just at the close of the 
hot weather. 

You worked with tho ordinary staff till thcnP—Yes. 

Were they relieved of their ordinary dutiesP—No, they 
carried on the work in addition to their ordinary duties. 

How many villages would the Circlo Inspector have under 
hi m f—From 125 to 150 villages. 

You increased their number at the end of May ?—Yes, 
as it was considered that their movement from placo to 
place would bo difficult in tho rains. 

Had you any extra 1’ahsildars or extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners P—'We had extra Tahsildars who were able to givo 
more attention to out-door work. 

Any extra Assistant CommissionersP—Yes. At the 
March Conference it was decided to got a Civilian, and it 
was arranged to obtain the loan of a Punjab Civilian, hut 
oventually we got a fotall Corps officer. 

Was he employed under the Public Works Department P— 
No, under me. 

Was he useful?—Yes, extremely. 

What about tho Punjab Civilian. Did you get him P—I 
think we did. 

Between March and the end of the hot weather had you 
a full staff of villago inspectors, tahsil Btaff and head¬ 
quarters staff P—I would have preferred to havo a stronger 
staff. 

More Circle Inspectors?—At the time I thought on the 
whole I had a sufficiently strong staff. But I now think 
I should have had a stronger staff, especially of Circle 
Inspectors. 

Supposing you had bad a larger staff, how would yon have 
employed them P—Chiefly in supervising gratuitous relief. 

In that case you would have had more people on gratui¬ 
tous relief?—Yes, but supervision would also have been 
better. 

From the setting in of the rains did your numbers on 
works increase or decrease P—Decreased, partly owing to 
the development of gratuitous relief and partly owing to tho 

rains. 

You mean your gratuitous relief went upP—Yes. 

You put people suffering from privation on gratuitous 
relief?—Yes, The first step was to put on temporary village 


When did you first introduce piece-work on any work 
in tho district?—End of May. Please look at the report, 
dated 15th April, General Circular, Public Works Department, 
of the Raipur Conference. Piece-work was introduced on 
eight charges by tho orders of this Conference. 

Under Mr. Penny’s rules?—Yes; in consequence of the 
above orders Mr. Penny’s rules were insisted on. 

How did these rules work. What was the effect?—I think 
the rules worked admirably. 

Did it turn off a certain number of people P—It is quite 
possible they did. It is difficult to say under the conditions 
what would be tho true reasons for the people leaving the 
works. But I do not think tho system turned off people 
really in need of relief. 

Did it work injuriously on the people P No. 

Did you inspect the gangs?—Yes. 

Was provision made for weak gangs?—Yes; task-work 
was provided for weakly gangs. 

In any ease some people would have gone off the works 
when rain sot in?—I expect so. I was surprised to see so 
many on the works. 

Yon think by the time piece-work was introduced people 
were not in need of relief ?—I think by then they had laid 
hy small sums. 

Are you in favour of piece-work P—•Yes, particularly 
i n the early days. 

Do you think poople on piece-work would lay by any¬ 
thing?—Possibly. I do not think they would do so to 
any harmful extent. 

Do you think you would have had fewer people on tho 
works if you had piece-work from the beginning?—Possibly. 

When you say you arc in favour of the piece-work systom 
for future famines, what kind of piece-work are you think¬ 
ing of?—-Piece-work based on Mr. Penny’s rules. 

You mean piece-work without maximum with con¬ 
tractors?—Yes, under control as provided in the rules. 

Under these rules there must be full provision for 
infivmsP—Yes, that was tho condition. 

They earn good wages on piece-work under these rules P— 
Yes, as far as my enquiry went, they earned slightly 
more than under task-work, that is to say, slightly moro 
than B wage on the whole. 

Woro they satisfied with these rules ?—They were alto¬ 
gether satisfied. They liked thorn very much. 

(Mr. Youngliutiband .)—They were unpopular for a day 
or two. Every change is unpopular, is it not P—Yes. 

Mr. JLolilerness .)—I understand the applicants on 
going to the works were classified by tho Hospital Assistant. 
Was this classification satisfactorily done P—I think so ; 

I had no fault to find. 

Was there any difficulty about settling tho gangs. 
Were the members of families separated ?—No ; they 
settled that point among themselves. 

Children under 12 were not given work ?—If a child 
was able to work it was allowed to stop on the works. 

Was this rule strictly observed P—I do not think so. 

What about the mortality. Did it increase during tho 
rains P—Tho largest increase was in May from cholera 
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Was this increase duo to cholera ?—Yes, to a largo extent. 

The mortality from cholera was very high P—Yes. 

The heavy mortality in the month of August was not 
due to cholera. Can you account for it P— No ; it is the 
unhealthy period of tho year. 

What classes of the people showed the heaviest mor¬ 
tality P—All classes alike. I ascertained that the mortality 
was fairly general to all classes, and was chiefly due to fever. 

Infectious fever P—I do not believe it to be infectious. 

What was the difficulty in giving special reliof to cultiva¬ 
tors P—They were distinctly disinclined to go to the 
works. 


(Dr. Richardson .)—Your mortality from cholera during 
1896 was very high in the Raipur district. Were relief 
works going on then ?—No. The mortality was among the 
genoral population. 

But had you much cholera among the relief-workers 
in 1897 ?—In villages near the works there was mueh cholera, 
but not on the works themselves. 

Did you move your camps when you found there was 
cholera close byP— Yob, we moved our camps. 

Had that any effect on the cholera mortality P—Yes. The 
people did not like moving, but it had the effect of con¬ 
siderably reducing mortality. 

Had the water supply anything to do with the out¬ 
break P—Tho water supply was scarce and impure. 

Was the medical aid sufficient?—Yes, but I think the 
staff of Hospital Assistants should have been larger ; we 
found it insufficient. 

You had a District Medical Officer to look after the 
people on the works?—Yes. One Special Hospital Assis¬ 
tant was supposed to bo attached to each work, but owing to 
the great rapidity with which the works wore opened, we 
had in many cases only compounders or vaccinators to attend 
to the medical wants of the people. 


Did they show any great signs of privation P—Yes, 
they did. 

_ Do you think the mortality was high among petty cul¬ 
tivators P—Yes. 

Did you relieve them ?—Yes, from Charitable Funds, and 
to a certain extent by local works and gratuitous relief. 

Any local works during rains P—Yes, nominally so 
called. 

Any gratuitous relief during the rains P—Yes. 

Any advances P—No loans were given, but they weTe 
given money from Charitable Funds for subsistence. 

Kitchens ?—Yes. 

How many P—Forty-live towards the end of the rains. 

Did everybody get food P—The kitchens were not 
intended for adults ; they were mostly for children. 

When did you start them P—Towards the end of 
the ruins. 

Do you think they did great benefit to the children P— 
Yes, children whose parents were at distant works were 
greatly benefited by these kitchens. 

Did you buy any seed grain for the cultivators P -Yes; 
instead of giving them money we purchased a suitable 
amount of seed grain for them towards the end of March. 

How did you store the seed grain P—Two or three different 
methods were adopted. Tho general practice was to storu 
the seed in central places from where tho people came and 
took it away ; another method was to have a store-house in 
the village in which the people stored their grain and took 
it away when the time came. 

Do you think such special precautions necessary ?—Yes, 
necessary and useful. 

You would do it again P—Yes. 

You say during the rainy months the idea of economy 
should be more than at any other time subordinate to 
the saving of life. Would you increase “ gratuitous 
relief " P—I would suggest that wc should be move liberal in 
dealing with emaciated and permanently incapacitated 
persons. It is these persons who easily succumb during the 
rains. 

You think kitchens might have started earlier?—Yes» 
from tho very beginning. 

Would you work them in the same way ?—Yes, but the 
children who could return to their homes should be allowed 
to do so. 1 do not like children living there. 

The private works to which you refer in your writte n 
evidence were executed by means of loans P—Yes, I think s 0 _ 
Would you another time give more advances P—Yes, in 
those districts where wo require tanks. 

Did you do anythipg to help the people to have their 
fields weeded ?—Yes, tho local works did a good deal in that 
way. We gave money to the malguzar or some respectable 
villager and told them that thoy should get a certain amount 
of weeding done. 

At Government expense P—Yes ; this was really only an¬ 
other form of gratuitous relief. 


How many charges had you P—About 24. 

The Commissioner says the doctors had a free hand to 
give what comforts they liked to the poor people. Don’t 
you think these comforts come rather lato to bo of any prac¬ 
tical use to an emaciated person P—Yes, those in certain stages 
of starvation died in spite of all care. The emaciated died 
in large numbers. I am inclined to think that the people in 
the poor-houses in all districts were in the same advanced state 
of emaciation when admitted. 

Did the comforts offered by you save many lives P—Yes. 

Don’t yon think it would be better if you could inter¬ 
cept emaciation ?—It is hard to advise. I would be wrong 
in saying that emaciation is tho only test for admission to 
gratuitous relief. I would include those permanently inca¬ 
pacitated, and who have no one to support them. 

(President.) —Tho failure of the kharif crop of 1896 
was the second failure for the distriet as a whole ; the rabi 
crop is in comparison insignificant. In April and May 1897 
people were coming in large numbers to tho relief works, 
and the death-rate was high. And prices were double the 
normal. Under these circumstances, do you think it was 
safe to drive the people away from works by the adoption 
of the piece-work system or by any other means ?■—Yes, I 
think it was quite safe to take steps to reduce the numbers 
on works : it was extremely desirable to get the people to 
their fields; it was necessary to ensure the harvest of 1897 
being sown. 

You thought it was safe to get them to go to field work ?— 
Yes, it was desirable to get the fields ready for the rains. 

(Mr. Younghusband.) —The object was to encourage 
them to return to field work, was it not?—Yes; it was 
surely a good plan. 

(President.) —Was the opening of the forests for 
grazing?—It was not intended for grazing in tho first 
instance, but grazing was subsequently allowed, I mean 
free grazing was allowed and the collection of fees was sus¬ 
pended. The forests were opened in February 1897 for 
edible products, but in the middle of October 1896 they were 
thrown open for collecting wood, grass, etc. 

Do you think the returns of mortality correctp—I do not 
think they are very accurate. The presonoe of cholera and 
the distress of the village watchman probably made them 
more inaccurate than usual. But I must add that it was not 
possible for the kotwars to carry on their duties properly 
and report deaths io the village officers in time, as they were 
themselves ill great distress. 

(Mr. Young husband.) —Were not corrected returns 

submitted afterwards?—Yes, but I am not sure. 

Arc the Zamindari death-rates included in the returns?— 
I think so. 

( President)—!, see that in 1897 a very largo area has 
remained uncultivated. Do you attribute it to the high 
mortality P—I think it was due almost entirely to want of 
seed. 

(Mr. Young husband). —Was it partially made up by the 
increase of rabi cropP—Yes, I think so. 

( President) —I see that the total kharif area in 1897-68 
has fallen off by 17 per cent. Was it owing to want of seed 
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or tenants and seed P—Chiefly due to want of seed, and I 
think also owing to deaths and desertion among tenants. 

We have been told by some witnesses that when the 
people returned from the works they found their houses 
in ruin. Did you see anything of that sort at Raipur?—■Yes, 
I saw a great many ruined houses. 

Is that any argument for having small works close to the 
villages?—Hot a very strong argument. 

Do you think it is possible to have a system of large 
works under the Public Works Department in each district, 
to which all able-bodied men could ho sent, and have one 
or two small works under the Circle Inspectors or Civil 
agency, to which only such persons as the Civil officers think 
proper should be admitted p—Yes, I think it would be pos¬ 
sible, but the field labourer and the cultivator should be 
admitted to the small works. 


Along with them you had Municipal works?—Some Mr. 11. M, 
local works in the town itself. Laurie. 

You had spocial subscriptions for housing and clothing ,, ^far 
themP—Yes, a certain portion of the subscriptions collected jcj.W 

was devoted to theso people for the purpose of housing _‘ 

and clothing. 

Anything olsc?—Yes, there was a complete depic¬ 
tion of seed grain in certain parts of the district, and we 
helped them to purchase seed. 

Was not that purchased from takavi advances?—Yes, 
to a considerable extent. 

A considerable portion of your takavi advances was 
spent on seed grain, was it not?—Yes. 

And also from the Charitable Fund P—Yes. 

Did you get seed from outside P—No, mostly from the" 
district itself. 


Do you think it is safe for the others to leave their 
homes?—They will not suffer to the same extent as the field 
labourer and cultivator. 

They would all prefer to bo on small works p—Yes. 

(Mr. Bose .)—Do yon think tank work useful both for 
irrigation and for village purposesP—Yes, for both purposes. 

Would you have these tanks built by Government or by 
the aid of takavi P—If possible by private persons with toe 
aid of takavi. 

How would you supervise them?—I would give the money 
to the malguzars and see that they built the tanks wherever 
necessary. 

Do you think you could trust tho malguzars?—Yes, 
with the same system of supervision as we had over gratui¬ 
tous relief. 

Then you would employ all cultivators on theso works?— 
Yes, as far as possible. 

I think in .July last you had a census taken of those 
cultivators whose land had not been cultivated P—As far 
as my memory serves it was not taken into account ; a 
proper census of the tenants absent from their holdings 
could not be got. 

You bad very large advances from the Charitable Fund 
for the cultivators ?—Yes, we had R2,60,000; this included 
subsistence money. 

What was the approximate amount of loans to the agricul¬ 
turists P—We gave over two lakhs in loans. 

What was the amount of the Government loans P—Nearly 
four lakhs. 

Your private kitchens were started in OctoberP—Yes; 
w; called them “ private poor-houses ;” they were properly 
speaking relief centres. 


Have you any nomadic tribes?—Yes, a considerable num¬ 
ber of them. 

Was any special relief given to them P—Instructions wero 
givon to the Police to feed such people and send them to 
the works if fit to work; if not to arrange and send 
them to their homes. 

Was there much loss of cattle ?—No, wo were singularly 
fortunate. Our loss of cattle was less than what it was in 
1893. 

Were the Zamindari forests thrown open?—Yes, several 
of them, by tho zamindars as an act of charity. 

Did you give special relief to the weavers?—Yes, chiefly 
through the Charitable Relief Committee. 

Wore any advances made by Government for their relief ?— 
Yes, but the Charitable Fund refunded the amount 
to Government, 

You mean refund from the amount realized by the 
sale of cloth?—No, refund of tho money spent by Govern¬ 
ment on these weavers was made by the Charitable Relief 
Committoo to Government, as there was some change of 
opinion as to who should bear the cost of the special relief 
in the shape of advances, etc., made to these people. The 
Committee had started organizing certain relief for these 
people. 

Did it work satisfactorily?—Yes. 

You think the special relief afforded to theso weavers 
useful'?—Yes, extremely useful. 

You had also a cheap grain shop from the Charitable 
Fund. Do you think it was advantageous to have cheap 
grain shops P—'Yes, I think so. 

(President .)—I think you have just said in answer 
to Mr. Bose’s question about cattle, that more cattle died 
in 1896 than in 1897. Can you give percentage ?—From 
the returns I find in 1895-90 the number of deaths among 
cattle was 10,810, while in 1800-97 it is 4,673. 


Me. F. J. Coo ee, Deputy Commissioner, Bllaspur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I propose to group my remarks under the various subject 
headings adopted for the printed questions. Of theso the 
first is— 

(I).—The Extent and Sevebity of the Distbess. 

The area of the Bilaspur District is 8,341 square miles, 
and tho population 1,161,158. The entire area was returned 
as affected, but some parts were less affected than others. 
Speaking generally distress was very severe in the western 
and central parts, and somewhat less so in the east. In the 
wilder parts in the north-east distress was much less sev-re. 
The population of this tract would not exceed 65,00u. 

Rice occupies more than two-thirds of the cropped area of 
the district. Tho famine was due to the failure of this crop 
in two successive years (1895 and 1896) caused by the early 
cessation of the monsoon. Distress was aggravated by the 
abnormally high prices. The rains ceased each year about 
the 3rd September, after winch date only a few local showers 
were received. Tho outturn of rice was returned at 6 annas 
in 1895, and at 4 annas in 1896. But in 1896, and prob¬ 
ably also in the previous year, there was a very great 
difference in the outturn on different lands, and the District 
average was raised a good deal by the excellence of the crop 
on irrigated and lowlying < bahra .) lands. There were con¬ 


siderable tracts in most villages and probably not a few ^ j. j 
entire holdings which produced very little indeed. Other Cooke 

kharif crops were also very poor in both years. The cold _' 

weather rains of 1895-96 failed altogether and there was , ^ 

therefore a poor rabi. Raid crops however arc of little i&qa *' 
importance except in the west and south-west. This part of ' 

the district had suffered from inferior crops (other than rice) 
for some years. 

From 1889 to 1895 the price of husked rice remained 
pretty constant at about 18 seers per rupee. _ The price 
of wheat lluctuated considerably during this period varying 
from 14a t° 22J- seers per rupee. Wheat however does not 
form part of tho food of the people. At tho height of the 
famine (July and August) rice was selling at head-quarters 
at seers and wheat slightly cheaper. In tho interior 
prices rose to 6 and even 5| and 5 seers. Prices were 
highest in the extreme west, more than 50 miles from tho 
railway. At tho end of 1897 rice was selling at 18 seers 
and wheat at 9 seers per rupee. 

In the famine of 1869 rice rose to 9 seers and wheat to 
10 seers per rupoe. The rise, however, was really 
greater than that of 1896-97. In January 1863 rice was 
soiling at 80 seers and wheat at 88 seers per rupee. Some- 
bad seasons then followed, and in 1865 rice was selling at 
35 seers and wheat at 26. In the following year rice rose 
to 20 and wheat to 13. In 1870, the year after tlic famine. 
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rioe foil to 24 seers and wheat to 48 seers. ■ The price of 
rice fell soon after 1870 to 40 and ovon 45 seers. Chhattis- 
garh was then landlocked and export and import was a 
matter of difficulty, time and expense. 

The predominant crop) as I have said is rice and it is of 
course dependent on timely and sufficient rain. The irri¬ 
gated area last year amounted to only (i'7 per cent, of tho 
cropped area, and only 8'7 of the rice area was irrigated. 
Much of tiiis is only imperfectly irrigated. 

The total quantity of rain was little, if at all, below the 
normal. The failure of tho crops was due to its had distri¬ 
bution. 

I doubt the truth of the opinion I have seen expressed 
that, the failure of only one harvest cannot cause severe 
distress. I think that it can do so though not immediately. 
There seems to have been somewhat severe distress in parts 
of this district in September and October 1896 in conse¬ 
quence of the rice failure of 1885. 'When distress began I 
cannot say, as I did not join tho district till November. I 
judge from accounts I have heard. In the wheat-growing 
parts of tho Damoh District also distress was becoming 
severe in February 1895 owing to the failure of the wheat 
crop in the pluvious year. By severe distress I mean that 
eases of emaciation were not uncommon. 

II.—Tee Sufficiency mb Economy of Relief 
jieasukeb. 

Relief measures in this district Included the following:— 

(1) ltclicf-works— 

(«) Under the Public Works Department. 

(/;) Under Civil Officers. 

(2) Private works assisted by takavi advances. 

(8) Weaver-relief. 

(4) Village-relief. 

(5) Poor-houses. 

(0) Kitchens. 

The numbers on relief in this district amounted at their 
highest to 12'8 pier cent, of tho population. In parts the 
percentage was higher. In the Bilaspmr Tabsil, for instance, 
(Kbalsa portion) the number on village relief alone amounted 
at onn time to 12 per cent, of tho population, so that the 
number on rolief of all kinds would have amounted to 
between 10 and 17 per cent, of tho population. 

With regard to tho opinion expressed by the Famine 
Commission that. one. large work in each suit-division would 
prove sufficient, it is obvious that much depends on the size 
of the sub-division. In these Provinces they are very large 
in point of area. In this district there wore fifteen large 
works for three sub-divisions or talisils. On an average 
there was one work for every 65G square miles of distressed 
area, or, if the open part. of the district bo alone, considered, 
one for 820 square miles. But this was only after the 
middle of August. On tho 1st dune there were nine works 
open (eight in the open country) with an average of 927 
square miles to caoh or in the open country 590 square 
miles. The numbers on relief-works at their highest (15th 
August) amounted to 3'8 per cent, of the population of 
the district. Some rolief*works were less popular than 
others, but on the whole the people resorted to them eagerly, 
more eagerly apparently than in 1869. Distress was prob¬ 
ably more severe and the wage offered in 1869 was very 
low (one anna for a man, 3 pice for a woman, and 2 pice for 
children). Tho number of works then opened in this district 
was only two or for a short time three. 

Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of doles of 
money at the homes of the people. This kind of relief was 
at one time being given to over 90,000 people or/'8 per cent, 
of tho population. Some cases of course occurred in which 
persons not in veal want and not belonging to the classes 
specified in the Code were relieved, hut such oases bore a 
very small proportion to the total relieved. Tho number of 
people reduced by privation to a condition in which they 
could not work was so large, that tho difficulty was generally 
the other way, in securing, I mean, that all deserving case* 
were included. Village relief no doubt saved a great, many 
lives and did a great deal of good in preventing wandering, 
but I doubt whether the good results of this systorn can ever 
be commensurate with the expenditure. The mental and 
moral prostration of the people, as a result of privation, is 
so great, that many seem incapable of utilising to the best 
advantage the income provided for them. Some would spend 
the bulk of it on a few extravagant meals, starving for the 
remainder of tho month, and not a few actually perished 
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from eating to excess or from using diet which they could 
not assimilate. Even rice was beyond the powers of many 
to digest. 

III. — The ABBANIIEMENTS EXISTIN& FOB ASCKBTAIN1NQ 

THE IMMINENCE OH SCABCITT. 

The crop returns can be relied upon to show the area and 
the kind of crop sown. They do not show the extent to 
which sowings may have failed. Nor is any return sub¬ 
mitted showing tiie condition of the crops except for the 
following, viz. :— 

Cotton. Wheat. 

Til. Linseed. 

For eacli of these crops two forecasts (showing area and 
condition) are submitted. I would suggest that, forecasts 
be submitted for all the move important crops. Tims early 
information would be received both as to condition and area. 
It is not until the 1st April that tho areas ovon of kharif 
crops arc known. 

IV. —Tub Extent to which the prescriptions of tub 

Famine Code have ween departed from on found 

UNSUITABLE. 

(1) Relief-works, 

I would not put much trust in a system of private works 
assisted by takavi advances. Every encouragement should 
he given to such works and all who wish to start them and 
apply for advances should be given them. Many landowners 
in the late famine did a good deal, bnt the majority arc un¬ 
willing to launch out into expenditure of the kind at a timo 
when their incomes are much reduced, and the worse the 
famine the more reluctant, they are likely to he. Altogether 
about a lakh and a quarter were advanced in this district and 
lierhaps Its. 75,000 more wore spent in private works; bnt 
such works wore apt to bo carried on fitfully and the employ¬ 
ment given was altogether disproportioned to the distress. 
Such works do not in my opinion lessen in tho least the 
necessity for relief works. These must be large works. A 
large number of small works cannot bo efficiently managed. 

I dissent very strongly from the views expressed by 
Mr. Higham in paragraphs 29 and 30 of Ids Final Report 
that there is “no evideneo that the people cannot bo induced 
to attend large works at a distanae from their homes when 
others are not provided close at hand ” and “ that in future 
famines we may contemplate the employment of relief workers 
at a greater distance from their homos than has hitherto 
been the general practice.” It is no argument to say as 
Mr. Higham does, that people will go to relief-works 30, 40, 
or 50 miles from their homes and that most relief works 
included a considerable number of peoplo from a distance who 
lived upon the works. It Is quite true that many will travol 
these distances to a relief-work, but what lias to bo considered 
is whether tho bulk of the distressed population will do so. 
I assert most unhesitatingly that they will not. I have 
frequently attempted to induce people obviously starving to 
seek employment on a relief-work 15 or 20 miles distant, but 
never with success. It is not the journey that is objected to, 
nor the accommodation on tho works. The people have tho 
strongest objection to leaving their homes. The reluctance 
to do so is not difficult to understand. The natives of this 
country are sti-ongly attached to their homes. The houses 
moreover of those who leave the village are often pulled down 
by the malguzar or by their neighbours and their land if 
they have any given to others. There seems also to be a sort 
of fatalism in the minds of tho people, a conviction that it is 
tlieir destiny to starve and that it is useless to contend with 
it. There is also the fear (very strong in this district) that 
they will he transported sooner or later to the tea gardens of 
Assam. The popular ignorance is very great and no argu¬ 
ments can overcome it. I have before now found myself 
looked upon with suspicion on this score by people who knew 
perfectly well who I was. This is no doubt a local and tem¬ 
porary ground of objection, but I am strongly of opinion that 
it is not possible to induce more than a small percentage of 
the distressed population of a village or tract to seek relief 
upon a distant work, 

Mr. Higham remarks with great truth (paragraph 84) 
that it is “ by village inspections that wo must ascertain the 
extent to which the works meet or fail to meet the demand 
for employment”j and again, “constant village inspections 
and scrutinies of village relief lists will probably afford the 
best means of testing tho efficacy of all branches of relief 
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administration, including that of relief-works.” In the first 
remark quoted, Mr. ILigham is speaking of an unlimited 
piece-work system, hut the remark is equally true of relief- 
works generally. Under an ideal system of relief-works, if 
such could be devised, the village relief lists would include 
none hut the permanently incapable, and the efficacy of a 
relief-work system may bo gauged by the extent to which 
the villages are found to contain people whoso incapacity io 
work is due to the effects of privation. Where such cases 
are numerous it is clear that the employment given lias not 
been sufficient. 

The essential requisites in my opinion aro that works 
should be started sufficiently early, that is before the poop e 
have begun to lose strength, and in sufficient numbers, it 
being recognized that each relief-work can only serve a 
limited area. This area must differ in different parts of tho 
country. Much would depend on the nature of the country, 
on the density of population and the severity of the 
distress. In the open parts of Bilaspur in a famine snch as 
we have just experienced I think that the average area 
should not exceed a tract 15 miles square (225 square miles). 
Tho area of the open part of the district is about 4,500 
square miles, and tho population about 936, 1 COO (208 to ti e 
square mile). Tho scale suggested would give 20 works, each 
showing an average population of 46,800. These should he 
supplemented W private works. I do not suppose that any 
system of relief however timely and complete, wou’d ever 
entirely prevent emaciation and suffering. The apathy of 
the people and the indisposition to meet halfway the effort-) 
made for their relief is so great, that I believe it hopeless io 
look for such a result. But, I think that a timely opening c f 
relief-works and their rapid extension as distress deepens 
would go far towards attaining it. 

In the accounts of the famine in Chhattisgarh in 1868-69 
written by tho local officers (answers to questions of the 
Famine Commission prepared for the Central Provinces hv 
Dr. Barter and Mr. Nicholls) I find frequent mention of 
the extraordinary apathy and unwillingness to leave their 
homes ovinced by tho poople. In this respect therefore it is 
ovident that there has been no change in the past thirfcv 
ycars. 

The migratory habits of the Chhatisgarh peasantry were 
noticed by these officers and by the Settlement Officer (para¬ 
graphs 343 to 345 of the Settlement lloport of 1869), but 
neither then nor now were these habits of much assisstanoe 
in inclining the people to come to distant relief works. 
Indeed the habit itself has become much less marked with 
the disappearance of the old custom of periodically re-distri¬ 
buting the village lands, to which it probably owed its 
origin. 

I do net think that any system of relief works will be 
successful which fails to make due allowance for tho essential 
peculiarities in tho character of the people to which I have 
referred. 

With regard to tho management of relief works, I have 
not much to say. I never found in this district that the 
works attracted many who were not in need of relief except 
perhaps at tho very last, nor havo I heard an opinion to this 
effect expressed. The system in force worked well when 
supervised by capable Sub-Divisional Officers. I agree with 
Mr. Higham that the management of relief-works should 
rest with Public Works Department officers. Tho Deputy 
Commissioner should exercise a general supervision. Oil 
such points as the extent to which employment is needed and 
the tracts where it is needed, it is evident that the Deputy 
Commissioner is best qualified to judge. I do not think 
that the Public Works Department should decide whether a 
work in any particular tract should be carried on by piece¬ 
work or task-work, or when one system should be substituted 
for the other. In my opinion the Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner should decide this. With the general 
conclusion that in the early stages of a famine piece-work 
will provide sufficient relief I agree. Admission to tho 
works must be unrestricted. The riso or fall of the numbers 
employed afford a valuable indication of the extent of the, 
demand for employment. 

Test works In this district proved of no value as an indi¬ 
cation of distress. One was opened early in October 106 in 
a distressed area. The numbers after rising to 1,600 melted 
away and the work was elosod early in November. This may 
have been duo to the harvest, though the poor harvest 
of that year did not give a large amount of employment. 
Anotlior work was opened at the beginning of November in 
what was probably the most distressed part of tho district. 
At tho end of December I found only about 150 people at 
work although distress was then beginning to be severely felt 
and cases of emaciation in the surrounding villages were not 


uncommon. It was not until nearly a month later that the 
numbers rose to 500. The system at the time of my visit 
was one of daily labour ; there were no gangs and no tasks 
were exacted. Although, therefore, tliore was no real “ test " 
the work (lid not draw. I mention tho case to show that too 
much reliance must not bo placed on the results of so-called 
“ test works.” 

(2).—Gratuitous belief. 

(a) Village-relief. 

The numbers on gratuitous relief of all kinds reached 
their maximum about the end of September. They then 
amounted to about 9-15 per cent, of the population of the 
district, of which 7'S were on village relief. Tho people 
relieved wero chiefly agricultural labourers and poor 
tenants. Out of 91,018 persons on village relief at that 
period, 16,287 were men, 36,196 were women and 38,53,5 
wero children. There wero practically no %>arda-naahin 
women receiving relief. I would not give relief to an 
incapable _ person having an able-bodied relative bound to 
support him unless the incapable person showed in his condi¬ 
tion that lie was not receiving sufficient food. In snob a 
case I would give relief oven if tiie able-bodied relative 
refused to go to tho relief-works. Gratuitous relief at home 
was not at all popular at first. 

The preparation of tho lists caused a veritable panic, 
many of tho people enlisted absconding for days. One old 
woman who had been given a dole insisted on returning it to 
the Tabsildar some days later. This sort of thing did not 
of course last long and in a short time the system became 
sufficiently popular. The numbers gratuitously relieved at 
their houses were larger probably in this district than in 
any other. The numbers on tho 15th May were about 
15,000, on the 30th dune 30,000, on tho 15th August 
64,000 and on tho 30th September 91,000. After this the 
figures fell rapidly. 

The death-rate was very high during tho whole of this 
period, and the number relieved was certainly not excessive. 
It probably would not have risen so high had a larger num¬ 
ber of relief-works been opened at an early period. The lists 
of recipients were drawn up in the first instance by the pat- 
wari, a fresh list being prepared each month as changes were 
very numerous. 

The distribution was effected by Revenue Inspectors (pay 
R3i'> to R4.0). These men used to assemble all tho poorer 
residents of the village, strike out any who did not deservo 
relief and add any others who might appear deserving. 
They paid the allowances direct to the recipients as far as 
possible. If their attendance could not be secured it was 
paid to the mnkaddam. Distribution went on throughout 
tho month, and it was enjoined that about 30 days should 
elapse before tho same village was again visited. 

Advances (sometimes large) were made to the Inspectors 
sufficient to cover a month’s expenditure. Tho doles were 
from R2-8-0 downwards in the hot weather. In dune, as 
prices rose, they were raised to R3 and downwards. In 
October and November these rates were twice reduced. The 
composition of the lists was checked by Tahsildurs and Special 
Famine Officers, who also called the applicants before them 
and questioned Lliem as to tho receipt of the money. Up to 
tho monsoon there was on an average one Inspector for 100 
villages. Tills included Additional Inspectors on 1125. 
These men were selected from among the patwaris. At this 
time there were seven Famine Officers witli an average 
charge of 430 villages each. In the monsoon the number of 
Inspectors was Increased, each man having from 75 to 85 
villages each. At this time there were nine Famine Officers 
working, the circles averaging about 390 villages. They were 
assisted both in the hot weather and rains by Tahsildurs, two 
in each of tho three tahsils (including Additional Tahsildars). 
Up to tho rains the rule was strictly enforced that no one fit 
for even very light work should be relieved. 

In the monsoon,^ owing to the very bad condition of the 
people and the difficulty in reaching the works, this rule was 
not strictly enforced. Seventy-five or 80 per cent, of the 
people relieved throughout wero people whose incapacity to 
work was due to privation. Kitchens at which eooked food 
is given were not much frequented (although one was) by 
grown up people on account, of caste prejudices. They are 
however of very great use for children. There were a few 
cases in which the pooplo paid small sums to the mukaddam 
or the kotwar. I do not recollect any detected case of pay¬ 
ments to patwaris. 
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There were also cases of malguzars extorting the whole 
Or nearly the whole dole in satisfaction of arrears of rent. 
Gratuitous relief of this kind was given entirely in money. 
I have no experience of grain doles. The order was that 
tho Inspectors wero to make payments in the villages in 
which tho people lived, but this order was sometimes dis¬ 
obeyed. 

(b).~Poor-hotises. 

The population of the four poor-houses amounted on the 
31st July to 7,763, This was the highest number reached. 
The largest was at Bilaspur, which at one timo contained 
about 4,000 inmates. Tho inmates consisted of low caste 
people. The condition on admission was extremely bad and 
mortality was high. There was great reluctance to enter 
tho poor-house. A large number of wanderers were brought 
in by the Police or by the road-patrol organized for this 
purpose. Many came in of their own accord. Tho ration 
is, 1 think, sufficient, hut had to be varied or supplemented 
in the great majority of cases owing to the emaciated con¬ 
dition of tho people, 

Sago and milk, alternating with soup, wero commonly 
given. Tho endeavours to get work out of the inmates were 
not very successful j many however wore made use of when 
building or alteration had to be done or in doing menial 
work connected with the institution. The inmates were 
not free to leave when they chose, but escapes were somewhat 
numerous. 

(c).— Relief-centres. 

Two relief-centres on ono of the main roads wero open for 
some months. These were intended for the relief of starv¬ 
ing wanderers. A few others wore opened preliminary to 
the starting of the village relief system. When that was 
ill proper working order thoy were elosod. 

The attendance tended to bcoome very large, and had they 
been open longer this might have caused an epidemic. I 
have not much experience of relief-centres, but what I saw, 
of them did not incline mo in their favour, unless whore 
thoy are confined to the relief of wanderers. 

(d).—Relief Kitchens. 

Kitchens for tho relief of children are, I think, very 
necessary and did an immense amount of good in the late 
famine. The rnlo was that any child in poor condition 
might be fed. Kitchens require a good deal of supervision, 
which it is somewhat difficult to maintain. There was 
usually a schoolmaster or gomashta in charge, but the aid 
of the malguzar was always enlisted. Sometimes punchayets 
were formed. They wore often visited by Famine Officers 
and Tahsildars. 

Parents cannot be trusted to spend money doles on their 
children. 

V.— Loans to Cultivators and Landlords. 

Loans for cattle and seed were made to the extent of 
about K1,03,000 to cultivators. Loans for works were 
made to tire extent of about El,25,000 chiefly to malguzars. 
None were professedly made for subsistence. Of the loans 
for works the greater part was actually spent on works. 
The period of recovery for these loans was seven yearn for 
tanks and four years for embankments. These loans wero 
free of interest and were subject to the remission of one- 
fifth of the principal if properly applied. I think if a 
longer term of repayment had been allowed it would have 
been possible to advance mom. 

VI.— Suspensions and Remissions of revenue. 

A little over 3 lakhs of rupees (including oesscs) was 
suspended. This will be collected in three years in six equal 
instalments. There is no legal power to suspond rent, but 
this suspension of revenue was made conditional on the 
suspension of rents. The total annual demand amounts to 
R6,15,453 including cesses and patwarl ecss. The following 
are the registration details for the past five years :— 


Sale deeds. 

Number 
of instru¬ 
ments. 

Value. 

Area. 



ft 

Acres, 

1893-94. 

268 

J,12,219 

20,880 

1894-95 , 

400 

1,00,908 

37,442 

1895-96 ..... 

499 

1,66,219 

13,422 

lSOtf-97. 

G07 

1,53,127 

25,603 

1897-98 (10 months) . . 

866 

2,17,371 

64,109 


Mortgage deeds. 

Number 
of instru¬ 
ments. 

Value. 

Area. 

1893*94 . 1 

178 

1.16,870 

42/232 

1894-95. 

242 

1,66,009 

68,860 

1895-98 ..... 

330 

2,03,308 

70,816 

1690-67 . 

408 

2.18,601 

85,432 

1897-98 (10 months) . 

484 

2,41,249 

91,854 


The receipts from General (Document) Stamps have been 
as under :— 


1893-94 . 


* 

b 

. 16.637 

1804-65 . 



. 16,975 

1895-90 , , , 



, 19,842 

1 89H-97 . , 

1897-93 (10 months) . 



, 22.606 


. ! 

. 10,091 


VII.— -Forests. 

The forests were opened early in March for the removal 
of jungle fruits and roots ; grass and fuel could also be 
removed by head and kawar (banghy) loads. They were not 
opened for free grazing as this was not considered necessary. 

, There are very extensive grazing grounds outside the 
Government forests and there was never any scarcity of 
fodder. 1 think removal of grass and fuel might have been 
allowed by cart as well as by head and kawar loads. The 
markets are distant and it did not pay to remove in such 
small quantities. 

VIII.— Emigrants and Wanderers. 

Advances for the relief of starving wanderers were given 
to the Police, and these people were forwarded by them to 
the poor-houses or to a relief-work if they were fit for work. 
The number of these wanderers was considerable. They 
consisted of agricultural labourers and small tenants, not of 
Jungle people. The jungly parts of the district were not so 
severely distressed and the people there maintained them¬ 
selves with fruits, berries and roots as well as by their bows 
and arrows. From July to October tho principal roads were 
patrolled twice a week in each direction by a special establish¬ 
ment provided with doolies to bring in starving people. 
Police patrols were also strengthened with tho same object. 
Tho greater number of the people belonged to this district. 
Some were from neighbouring Feudatory States or from the 
Raipur District. 


IX.— Mortality. 

Tho ratio of deaths per thousand in the five years 1891_95 

was as follows:— 





From all causes. 

Deducting deaths 
from cholera. 

1891 . 

• 

. 

26'65 

24'62 

1892 , 


• 

39-17 

30-83 

1893 . 

. 


23*93 

23*88 

1994 . 

. 

. 

28-S7 

28-09 

1896 . 

■ 

• 

20-45 

25-96 


The ratio in 1896 and 18 97 was as follows;_ 


1898 .47'54 S6’BB 

13 w.. 87-4,1 

I may note that up to and including January 1897 
mortality statistics wero compiled only for the Khalsa por¬ 
tions of the district including n population of 837,433. In 
calculating the ratio for 1897 therefore I have excluded 
January's figures. The figures f6r 1897 therefore are for 
the entire district (February to December). 

X.— Population. 

The population of the district in 1871 amounted to 
715,398, and in 1881 to 1,017,337. In 1891 the population 
was 1,104,158. As already remarked, vital statistics were 
only compiled for a portion of the district up to 1896, of 
which the population at the census of 1891 was 827,433 
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The number of births and deaths ia tills part of the district 
since 1891 are as under:— 





Births, 

Deaths. 


1891 

. . . 

• 

30,289 

16,929 

(From 1st March 
the census having 
been taken at cud 









of February.) 

1892 



29,273 

32,411 

(Cholera 0,829.) 

l B93 



3U.1U4 

19,797 


i m 



32,650 

23,477 


1896 



30,901 

21,885 

(Cholera 9,094.) 

1890 



38,745 

39,338 


Total 


181,954 

153,837 



Statement showing the Birth and Death-rates, and, aDo 


Excess of births over deaths 28,117- There was therefore 
an increase of 3398 per mille in the population of the Khalsa. 
1 append a statement showing tho birth and death-rates and 
also the number of births and deaths from 1871 to 1866. 
The average birth-rate for tho ten years 1871 to 1880 is 
38‘97, that for tho ten years 1881 to 1890 is 40‘79 and 
that for the six years 1891 to 1896 is 42' 78. The birth¬ 
rate would thus appear to be increasing. The death-rate is 
much affected by cholera in certain years, but the averages 
for the same years are 27 - 95, 28'85 and 3T85, so that the 
death-rate would appear to be increasing also- It is not 
improbablo however that reporting ha3 improved. 


the number of Births and Deaths from 1871 to 1896. 


Year. 

Births. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

Excess, 

Excess of 
births per 1,000. 

Deaths. 

Ratio per 1,000, 

1871 










14,113 

30-1 

7,630 

16 

0,7 GO 

14*1 

1872 










12,791 

2675 

3,013 

6*37 

9,743 

20*38 

1873 










15,918 

31-96 

6.652 

13*31 

9,200 

18-55 

1874 


• 








16,941 

3278 

5,372 

10-39 

11,669 

22-38 

1875 


« 








17,751 

3436 

2,118 

409 

15,633 

30*25 

1878 


* 








21,534 

4V67 

7,938 

15-38 

13,690 

28-31 

1877 










23,311 

4511 

12,398 

24 

10,913 

21*11 

1878 



« 







31,783 

42*15 

18 

•03 

21,780 

4212 

1879 



• 







35,401 

40-33 

—1,554 

-3 01 

27,045 

53*34 

1890 


• 

. 

• 






28.778 

5569 

12,137 

23-49 

10,041 

3220 

1801 


* 








30,521 

69-07 

10,221 

31*40 

14,300 

27 67 

1882 


• 


• 






30,077 

41*12 

8,091 

12-19 

21,580 

28*93 

1883 










28.645 

37-61 

7,148 

9*38 

21,497 

2823 

1894 







• 



31,475 

11*33 

11,793 

16-48 

19,682 

25*85 

1885 







• 

4 


32,484 

42-06 

8,720 

11-40 

23,758 

31-20 

1880 







• 

• 


28,773 

37-70 

5,444 

7*15 

23,329 

30-84 

1887 


• 





• 

• 


31,801 

41-84 

12,713 

1670 

19,143 

25-14 

1838 


• 





♦ 

• 


30,091 

39*50 

7,659 

9* 92 

22,523 

29*58 

1889 


* 

• 




• 

• 


24,138 

31'7« 

-7,133 

-9’37 

31,321 

41-13 

1S90 


■ 

* 




• 

■ 


20,829 

35-23 

11,462 

15*05 

15,367 

2018 

1801 








• 

» 

33,041 

43*39 

13,608 

17-74 

19,633 

25-05 

1892 










29,273 

35*38 

—3,138 

-3*79 

32,411 

39*17 

1803 










30.194 

36*49 

10,397 

12*50 

19,797 

23*93 

1804 










32,550 

39*34 

9,073 

10-97 

23,477 

28*37 

1895 










30,901 

37-34 

9,016 

10*89 

21,885 

28*45 

1896 










28,745 

34-74 

—13,508 

—12-80 

39,333 

47-54 


XI.— Food-siocks and Fbices. 

I have already commented on prices. Trade up to Febru¬ 
ary was almost entirely in an outward direction, from March 
chiefly in an inward direction, though exportation eontin ued 
up to April. From May exports were nominal. The trade 
is principally in the hand of Kachhis and Borahs from 
Bombay. Most of the landowners and some of the cultiva¬ 
tors held considerable surplus stocks throughout tho famine, 
though of course less than at ordinary times. Wherever 
private works wero in progress wages wero paid in grain. I 
never heard in any part of any difficulty in buying grain. 
One malguzar and grain-lender was for some time sel.mg 
grain at 5 J seers which ho had accumulated at 25. It was 
only in one very distressed tract in the extrome north That 
any importation of soed (dhan) occurred. Elsewhere import¬ 
ation was for food only. In the Settlement Report of 
1891 I find the following evidences of increased prosperity 
recounted — 

(a) The people are more comfortably housed than 
they used to bo. 

lb) A much larger percentage wear decent clothes 
than at the last Settlement (1869). 

{c) The precious metals are much more worn than at 
the last Settlement. 


(d) At the last Settlement tho water vessels wore 
almost exclusively earthen. Brass vessels have 
now boen substituted to a very great extent. 

The increased number of cattle and carts are also quoted. 


{President -)—When did you go to Bilaspur?—In No- 
vember 1896. 

"Whom did you relieve?—Mr. Womack. Mr. Gaskin 
held charge of the district during a short interval. 

What sort of rico harvest had you P—Very poor; it was 
returned at four annas, but in many places the outturn 
wub almost nil. 


In 1895 ?—It was better than 1896: something like six 
inas, I think. 

In 1894?—Fourteen or fifteen annas. 

The question of relief was then raised after the harvest 
1895 P—I am not sure. 

When you came in November had any relief measures 
cn started ?—Three relief works had boen started, but they 
,rdly attracted any workers. 

What were they P—Road-works and earth-works, one in 
arge of tho Department of Public Works (Mr. Harriott^ 
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of the other two one was managed by the Tahsildar on 
behalf of the District Council, the other by the Municipal 
Committee of Bilaspur. 

Were they ordinary Public Works Department works or 
special test works P—They were supposed to be test works. 
The order was to manage them on the famino relief system. 
The wages paid were 11 annas to 1-f annas. 

You think they did not drawP—No, they failed to draw. 
One was closed early in November before X joined, as the 
workers all left, and the other ono at the end of November. 
There were about 150 people on the latter (the municipal 
work). 

Any more?—Tho Pandaria work continued; in January 
we had about 500 workers, whilo in March and April the 
numbers went up to 5,000 on that one work. 

Was this the only work at that time P—Other works were 
started meantime, that is, between January and April, two 
in January and one in March > 

Did they draw?—Yes. 

On the task-work systom P—Yes. 

When was piece-work introduced?—In July. 

Did the numbers go on increasing in April and May P 
—They rose to a certain limit. 

There was some misunderstanding of a Circular, was there 
not P—Yes. 

What was the proper meaning of that order P—It dii'eeted 
that when the number on a certain work had reached 5,000 
or (3,000, another work was to be started, but it did not 
mean that when this number was reached, fresh applicants 
wore to be rejected. Tho Public Works Department subordi¬ 
nate officers construed it to mean that no more than five or six 
thousand wero to he admitted and refused admittance to all 
others. This misunderstanding was detected about the end 
of May. 

Was it not your business as Deputy Commissioner to 
order tho opening of as many works as were required?—1 
did send np lists of works which I thought ought to be 
started; but I bolieve there was somo difficulty about staff. 
1 was not authorized to order works to be opened. 

When did tho numbers fall off. Wasitin Jnncf—Wo bad 
about 29,000 on the 15th of June, 28,000 at tho end of 
Juno, and in tho middle of July, 35,000. 

What was it at tho end of May P—30,000. 

When was pieco-work introduced P—In July. 

Were any works closed P—-No. 

What was the effect of pieco-work?—It was introduced 
very gradually, and on some works only to a small extent. 
It had no appreciable effect on the works. 

Did you pay them tho D wage maximum without a 
minimum P—Yes, for a short time. It was decided that the 
district was too distressed to have this system in force. 

Is there rabi in Bilaspnr P—A good deal in the south¬ 
west parts of the district, but very little in seven-eighths 
of the district. 

Did the tenants and small cultivators come to tho relief 
works p —Yes, to a considerable extent. 

Was there large loss of cattle P—No, but a certain number 
were killed by Ckamars (Satnamis) for food. 

Yon Say in your written evidence that in February 1895 
in the Daraob district, eases of emaciation were not un¬ 
common ; you did not join at Bilaspur till November 1896. 
Did not such cases attract attentionP—Yes, somo emaciated 
persons were seen in large bazars and a few in tho villages 
in the extome west of the district. Keports on tho subject 
were submitted from time to time. 

When were village relief operations started ?—Tho lists 
were ready in February and the distribution began in 
March. Money was sent to almost all parts in that month. 

{Mr. XIoldemcss )—Tillage relief ^Jiegan in March. 
Was it not rather lateP—Yes, I now think it should have 
begun earlier. 

What was the cause of the delay?—I could not start on 
my owii authority. We were waiting orders. 

Was the number of Circlo Inspectors increased P—Yes. I 
applied for more men in March or April; wo put ono addi¬ 
tional inspector in each circle. 

How many circles P—Fourteen or fifteen. 

Did they endeavour to get people to work P—No. 

Did they instruct able-bodied men to go to the works p— 
No ; bnt.it was well known that these works were opened. 
Tho tahsildars had orders to induce the people to go to them. 


Was tho number of Tahsildars increased B —Yes ; in two 
tahsils in February and in the third in May. 

Did tho Public Works Department prevent people from 
going to the works at this time?—Yes ; they wore refusing 
to accept people owing to the misunderstanding referred to 
above. 

You had relief centres?—Yes, not many; they were 
scattered. I opened them as a temporary measure. 

Were they found useful?—Yes, they afforded a certain 
amount of relief to a certain number of people. 

When did you open poor-houses?—In Bilaspur they wero 
opened early in October 1896 and at three other places about 
the same time. 

Were they supported by private persons P—Partly; they 
were taken over by Government in January and February. 

Did you open others afterwards?—Ono other was opened 
in March. 

Did the numbers in the poor-houses rise?—-Yes, the num¬ 
bers rose at Bilaspur to above 4,000. 

Did you weed the poor-houses of strong men and draft 
them on to the works?—Yes, we always did that. 

Was tho mortality highP—Yes, very. 

People who camo in an emaciated condition generally 
died?—Yes, mostly. 

In addition to Public Works Department works had you 
works executed by loans?—Yes, loans to the extent of 
Kl.25,000 were made to rrialguzars for works. 

How many works had yon before the rains P—By the 
beginning of June nine works and by the middle of August 
fifteen. 

You have said that there was a delay on the part of the 
Public Works Department in opening works. Do von think 
this delay augmented distress?—Well, if the works had been 
opened earlier the people would not have deteriorated to tho 
extent they did. 

Yon consequently increased gratuitous relief in excess of 
works?—Yes, very largely. The pcoplo were emaciated and 
unable to work. 

Earlier they would have been able to work P—Yes. 

But. wns there no great disinclination on the part of 
tho people to go to work P—No, unless tho work was a long 
way off. 

If works were opened nearer homes, would they have 
gone?—Yes, nearly half of the village including the cul¬ 
tivators used to go if the work was at their doors. 

The number of cultivators on tho works was small, was it 
not P—No, it was often considerable. 

What part of the district suffered most ? —The western 
part of the district was most affected, and suffered most. 

When did the mortality become high P—It rose in May, 
went on increasing in June, and continued increasing till 
August. It began to fall in September. 

What steps did you take to chock this?—Village relief 
was increased, _ greater and more careful supervision was 
exercised in gi ving relief, and the Civil staff was strengthened. 

To what extent would you provent mortality if you 
had famine again ?—I supposo there would ho abnormal 
mortality even with plenty of works, blit more works would 
havo materially lessened mortality. 

Was gratuitous relief popular P—Yes, it was popular later 
on ; in the beginning it was unpopular. 

Was there any difficulty in distributing money-doles ?—• 
No. The distribution was made by the Revenue Iiispeo- 
tors. 

What did the people do when they did not get their 
money-doles P—They lived on berries, fruits, roots, &o. 
They had some small resources of their own. 

Did they come in search of the Inspectors to get their 
doles P—No. 

How was this money distribution regulated P—I fixed it 
at R2-8 for a man, and R2-4 for a woman, subject to the 
maximum of R6 to B? for a family. 

You say in your written note, out of 91,018 persons on 
village relief, 16,287 were men, 36,196, women and 38,535 
were children. According to your figures the number of 
children relieved is nearly half, is it not P—Yes. 

Then yon sa.y 80 per cent, of the total were people 
whose incapacity was due to privation. Does this include 
children P—Yes. 
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YVaen did you start 'kitchens P—In August. 

How many had you P—About 50 of them. 

Were they useful P—Yes, very useful. 

You think they should have been started earlier?—Yes, 
and had I the experience then which I have now, I would 
have started them much earlier. 

Y ou gave cooked food ?—‘Yes. 

Could any other destitute persons obtain relief in the 
kitchens?—Nat in the beginning, but from July anybody 
wishing to be fed could go in. Iam speaking of kitchens 
on relief works. On other kitchens it was not the rule to 
admit adults, but wanderers were sometimes fed. 

Y'ou say in your note parents cannot be trusted to spend 
money-doles on children. Have you any reasons for mak ,ng 
this remark ?—I often noticed that the children who were in 
an emaciated condition had healthy and strong parents. It 
looked as if. they had starved the children to feed themselves. 

( President.) —Don’t you think children show signs 
of privation quicker than the old people ?—Y'es, hut I 
frequently saw fat mothers with terribly emaciated children, 
and almost invariably the children were in worse condition 
than their elders. 

Was this also in the case of families ?—Yes ; I do not 
think the proper amount was spent on children. 

What would you do in such cases P—I would refuse to 
relieve the father and mother, and make arrangements 
for the children by starting a large number of kitchens. 
It is true this would involve much trouble and inconve¬ 
nience, and would require a very large stall, but (aat 
would be the best thing io do under the circumstances. 

Don’t you think in cv.ry country there are certain 
mothers who cannot be trusted to feed their children under 
similar conditions f—Perhaps; but 1 think generally 
mothers starve themselves to feed their children. 

What was the money-dole for a child P—Eight annas to 
our rupee according to the size of the child, and ft 1-8 for a big 
child—with a maximum of R6 or R7 for a single family. 

(Mr. Yo-unghusband.) — During the rains higher rates 
were given?—-Yes, we raised the rates during the rains 
owing to the rise of prices j wo paid K8 to a man Ri-l’J Id a 
woman, and to children one rupee was fixed as the lowest 
limit instead of 8 annas. 

YVhen the mortality was high in June and July did you 
notice that most of the people were “wanderers ” or belonged 
to the wandering tribes?—Yes, a large number of wanderers 
were found roaming about, and so we gave advances to the 
Police with instructions to feed them. This was done as 
early as December 1890. 

Did not the Police frequently bring in such wanderers 
and feed them?—Y'es. 

A good many were saved from starvation?—Yes. 

Whore did the Police find them, in villages or on roads? 
—Mostly on roads. Special araangements were made to 
patrol the roads to pick up such people. 

They were begging on the roads ?—Yos.I 

The Police patrol was increased?—Yes. 

Did you make any suggestion as to the forcible removal 
of these people to poor-houses?—Yes. Wo had the road 
patrol just referred to. 

Did not the people support themselves by jungle-roots? 
—Yes, in tho jungle parts. 

Was the distress severe with the jungle people P—No. 
They had “ mahua, ” “ aehar,” &«., and they lived on these 
during tho hot months and also by their bows and an-ows. 

Was “ mahua ” sold on the works P—No. 

On tho works the majority were on D wage F—Y'es, 

What was their condition P—They took a long time to 
improve. On tho whole, the condition of the people on the 
works was good. 

What is your conclusion as regards the sufficiency of 
wages?—I think they were sufficient; wo had complaints in 
some cases, but I did not consider them justified. 

Were the children numerous?—Yes. 

YYero they fed in the kitchens?—Yes, the non-working 
children were fed in the kitchens only from July and on¬ 
wards ; bofore that they wore given cash-doles as dependant s. 

Ou what date was the change made?—3rd Julv. 


If you had another famine would you adopt this system 
again P—Yes, it would prevent them from falling off in 
condition. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— You say in your written evidence 
that gratuitous relief was given to over 90,000 people. 

What was their general condition?—Most of them were in 
bad condition, reduced by starvation. 

Did many die from the effects of starvation? Yes, a 
good many did. 

(Mr. JTolderness .)—Was the allowance given on gratui¬ 
tous relief sufficient P—Yes, I think so. 

Yon did not give them relief when in good condition ? 
—No. 

( President .)—I suppose they supplemented it?—Yes, 
they did. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —I see your minimum wage is more 
liberal; you gave 14oz. Was this D wage?—No, the mini¬ 
mum wagu is the price of 14 chattaks, not ounces, for a man 
and 13 for a woman. 

Do you remember how many children were relieved in 
kitchens?—About 5,8t.O was tho highest number fed in 
kitchens. This excludes Public Works Department kitchens. 

Was there large mortality in the kitchens? —No, I do not 
think that the mortality in tho kitchens was high. 

They did well on the kitchen ration P—Yes, judging from 
their condition. 

Did you give them relief according to any scale ?— Y’es, 
wc wore guided by the rules issued by the Jubbulpore Con¬ 
ference. The children were given kitohri. 

( 'President .)—Arc not kitchens more expensive?—I have 
never made comparison but the advantages of tho kitchen 
should outweigh the consideration of cost, 

(Dr. Richardson .)—Was medical aid sufficient?—No. 
YVe ought to have had one Hospital Assistant for each work. 

Did you make use of Vaccinators and Compounders P 
—Yes. 

Did you find them satisfactory substitutes P—Not very. 
Hospital Assistants are preferable. 

With reference to your remarks regarding increase of 
population, do you think tho increase is noticeable on 
account of improved registration, or increase in actual birth¬ 
rates?—It is very possibly owing to improved registration. 

Is there room for increased population in the district. Will 
the food-supply be sufficient in future ?—Yes; there is con¬ 
siderable area in the district still waiting cultivation. 

There is no pressure ?—No. The population in the most 
thickly populated parts does not exceed 220 to tho square 
mile, while the soil is good and capable of supporting more. 

(Mr. Higham .)•—You Bay you agree with the general con¬ 
clusion that in the early stages of a famine piece-work will 
provide sufficient relief. Will you propose any maximum 
limit of earning on piece-work P—I have not considered that 
point. I suppose that could be arranged by adjusting the 
rates at which they are to be paid. 

Thoy were earning good wages on piece-work P—Yes, 
generally one pice or two pice more than what those under 
the task-work system did. 

Was anything givon to dependants^?—They were admitted 
to the kitchens if they were in poor condition. 

Would you propose restricting the limit to the ordinary D 
wage, or would you introduce the “ payment-by-results ” 
system ?—I would not limit earnings to the D wage. The 
system of D maximum and no minimum drove away large 
numbers from the works. I would have the “ payment- 
by-resnits ” system. 

You consider that there must be a certain number of 
large works during famine ?—Yes. 

And that those large works should in your opinion be 
supplemented by village works ?—Yes, and I would begin 
both early. At the same time I would not put much 
reliance on private works. I mean that private works alona 
will not suffice. 

YVould you try private works whon large Public Works 
Department works are found to be insufficient ?—As 
many private works should be started at an early stage as 
possible, but' even with a maximum extension of private 
works, large Public YYorks Department works would be re¬ 
quired on a scale not less, in a really bad famine such as we 
have just undergone, than that I have indicated in my 
written note, 


Mr. F. X 
Cooke. 
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■ The people who require relief arc mostly labouring 
classes ?—Yes. 

•. would not object to go to some distance from 

their homes P—I do not think they would go readily. 

(Mr. Hose.) —In your evidence you give the irrigated 

areas.^ and say much of that is imperfectly irrigated. 
How is irrigation carried out P—By tanks. 

Do you think irrigation by tanks could be extended P— 
Yes. 

Do you prefer tank-works to road-works P—No. A 
tank-work would employ 1,000 people ; yon cannot em¬ 
ploy more on such works, and then there would be difficulties 
in supervision owing to the very largo number of such 
works it would be necessary to start. I would have such 
works carried out by private persons with or without 
Government loans. 

If yon had large road-works and a number of small tank- 
works, would it do P—I have proposed a certain number of 
road-works. These must be supplemented by local private 
works. 

In your note you say that the preparation of the list 
caused a veritable panic and many of the people enlisted 
absconded. Did many people from your district go 
to the tea gardens P —Yes, large numbers did go to the 
Assam tea gardens ; about 4,000 were sent up by the 
two principal agents and perhaps as many more by coolio 
contractors. 

Ordinarily they have a dislike to go to the tea gar¬ 
dens P—They are all afraid of being seized and sent up by 
force, but those who go, go willingly. 

You spoke about parents starving children ; did you ob¬ 
serve this only among the low castes or among all castes P 
—Among Hindus, as well as Chamars. 

When were Government relief works opened P —In Janu¬ 
ary. 

You distributed two lakhs from the Charitable Fund in 
relief works P—The officers entrusted with the Charitable 
Fund distributed it. 

Did they not say that they wished they had more 
money P—Yes. 

Does not that show great distress P—Perhaps so. 

(President.) — Do you think the death returns to be 
more full or less full in a famine year than in an ordinary 
year P— I think they are not likely to be “ more full” in a 
famine year, owing to the kotwars being themselves in 
a distressed condition, and so their reports are irregular. 

You have in your note given us the death-rates for 11 
months of 1897 (February to December). Can you give mo 
the birth-rates for the same period P —1 have not got the 
figures here ; tho birth-rate was very low. 

If tho staff of Circle Inspectors is strengthened, and 
small works opened under their supervision, and at the 
same time if large works were opened under the Public, 
Works Department, do you think people would go to the 
large works?—I think they would, because it would be 
almost impossible to staid a sufficient number of small 
works (other than private works) in a bad famine. A limit 
would have to be put on the number to be admitted to small 
works and the rest would go to the large ones. 

The idea is that the cultivator has more reason to 
stay at home as he has cattle, etc., to look after, while the 
ordinary labourer should go to the big works away from 
the village. Don’t you think a system of passes to he 


granted by Civil officers feasible ?- Yes ; but during the 
famine the small cultivators have hardly any cattle to look 
after. Practically the hardship on the labourer in having 
to go to a distance is just as great as to the cultivator. I 
do not think we should exact a distance test. 

The distance test has nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion. I moan there would be difficulty in finding work for 
every one nearer home P—I should hesitate to debar any one 
from admittance to a work on any ground. If admittance 
wore refused. to agricultural labourers because the work 
was near their homes I believe many would return home 
and starve sooner than go to a great distance. But I 
hesitate to pronounce on the pass system now suggested as I 
have not seen it tried. 

Are not a certain number of agricultural labourers 
necessary for weeding the fields, etc. P—Yes . I doubt if the 
system of selection will work. The Circle Inspectors would 
have to decide as to who are entitled to work on small works 
and who should be drafted away. 

Do you think the Circle Inspector could be trusted to do 
the work P —I do not think tint kind of Circle Inspectors we 
have could be trusted ; but their status might be improved. 
The present class of man might refuse to take on those 
whom he should. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—How are kotwars paid?—They 
collect certain dues in kind from the tenants and usually 
hold some land in tho village free of rent. Government does 
not give them any pay. 

Did you give them any special relief P—Yes, at the rate 
two rupees a month. 

(President). —When was that?—From March. 

Did you. give relief to their families ?—Sometimes 
they were given gratuitous relief. 

Did they run down in condition P —No, occasionally their 
children were in poor condition. 

(Mr. Younff husband.) —You say there was a heavy 
mortality among those receiving gratuitous relief. Any 
special reason for this f—It is very difficult to assign any 
particular reason. 

What was their condition ?—Generally very bad. 

Were there not many deaths from fever in the monsoon? 
I do not think fever was much more prevalent than usual 
or that it was of au unusually deadly kind as lias been 
suggested. 

Have you any reason to assume that those who died 
while in receipt of gratuitous relief died of privation?— 
The deaths were it is true ascribed by tho kotwars to fever, 
but I am convinced incorrectly so ascribed. When making 
enquiries with a view to testing the kotwars’ records I found 
that almost all the very large number of persons whose 
deaths were attributed to fever had been emaciated for 
some time before death. A very large proportion of the 
large numbers in receipt of village relief were always found 
to be more or less badly emaciated, and many it was evident 
were too much so to recover. 

Tho village-relief would show that they did not starve ? 
—In not a few cases the people deteriorated in spite of 
receiving gratuitous relief. 

Is it not quite possible that they may have died of 
fever P—1 do not believe they did for the reasons already 
given, though possibly in some cases fever gave the finish¬ 
ing touch. 


Rev, Mr. 
J, J, Lohr. 

11th Mar. 
1898. 


The Eev. Mb. J. J. Lohb, Missionary, North American German Evangodoal Mission, Bisrampur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(A). —Depastures ebom the pbinctples of the Cen- 
tbal Provinces Famine Code which have 
OCCUBBED IN THE CENTUAL PROVINCES DCB1NG 
„ THE RECENT FaMINE. 

I do not know of any important departure from tho 
principles of the Central Provinces Famine Code within the 
comparative small coinpass of my observation, yet I must 
admit that owing to peculiar circumstances, locality, etc., 
etc., all the rules laid down In tho Central Provinces Famine 
Code could not be carried out to the letter. 


(B). —Degree of success which has attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED, CONSIDERED PRIMARILY WITH 
REGARD TO THE BELIEF OF DISTRESS AND SAVING 
OF LIFE, AND SECONDARILY WITH EEGABD TO 
ECONOMY. 

I believe that the means adopted for the relief of the 
distress, saving of life and regarding economy were of such 
a nature that where carried out conscientiously and properly 
were crowned with success—■ 

(«) The monthly distributions of small sums of money 
under Section 3d, Central Provinces Famino 
Code, have largely diminished the distress and 
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saved the life of thousands of the most helpless 
and wretched poople, which otherwise would have 
perished, owing to the partiality, indifference and 
avidity of some malguzars, patwaris and kotwals. 
The distribution of dole money should be under 
the strictest control, as in many cases unworthy 
persons were recommended for liolp whereas the 
really needy and holpless were overlooked. 
Poor-houses have probably been the most 
beneficial and life saving institutions ; unfortu¬ 
nately hundreds of the starving from long dis¬ 
tances arrive at theso places of refuge in a condi¬ 
tion that the best food and diligent nursing even 
proved futile. Many people leaving the poor- 
house before having gained sufficient strength 
to endure the hardships of travelling, perished 
before they reached another poor-houso to receive 
them. On tlio other side it is true that many 
availed themselves of this easy way of living 
who rather died than worked, and this sort ot 
eople have become wandering boggars and will 
e suoh for some time to come. 

(S) Children’s kitchens have been a great blessing and 
an effective means to save thousands of 
children, abandoned or lost by their parents, from 
certain death. The separation of the children 
from their parents was a great error (or evil), 
the father in one poor-house, the mother in 
another, and the children loft to look out for 
shelter, food and clothing for themselves. 
Where children’s kitchens wero started at an 
early date, as in our case, tlio mortality among 
the children was comparatively small. 

(c) Rolief-oentrcs also proved useful. No doubt unduo 
use, however, has been often made of this 
institution by people who had the means 
to support themselves. In many cases 

small sums of money were found upon 
their persons. Many of them came to the relief 
centre from thelnearest relief-works to take their 
food and save their earnings. This department 
is perhaps the most troublesome. The gratuitous 
distribution of clothing has also been a very 
important method to relievo distress, as even 
woll-to-do peoplo could not afford to buy the 
necessary clothing to protect themsolves from 
the effects of wet and cold. 

((f) To the timely distribution of seed-grain to the poor 
cultivators tho present hopeful condition of this 
class of the people is to be ascribed j although, 
in many cases, malguzars had the means to 
make ample provision for their tenants, they 
hesitated to do so, from fear that tho harvest of 
this year might again turn out a failure, 

(C). —Advice as to the meabubks and methods of 
wobkjns which seem likely to pbovb most 
effective in futube in these two bespects ; 
and (D).— Other becommendations ob opinions 

THOUGHT LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTUBE 

Famines. 

If I am permitted to make any suggestions they would 

be :— 

(J) To ascertain at the most possiblo earliest time the 
failure of rainfall and condition of crops and to 
grant help or relief at an early time before tho 
people suffering are too weak to work or too 
emaciated. 

(2) As much as possible to keep people in distress ot 

need in their own villages by giving them help 
or relief under Section 84, Central Provinces 
Famine Code, if unable to work, and to start 
relief-works near the villages for such as can 
work. 

(3) Gratuitous rolief under Section 34, Central 

Provinces Famine Code, should, in my opinion, 
only be given in grain. Eighty to 90 seeis 
of grain, dhan or kodo, per month is quite 
enough for a family of two persons. Tho 
number of persons requiring such help in each 
village should be ascertained by a Supervising 
Officer of tho superior grade, to prevent tho 
malguzars, mukaddams, etc., entering names o£ 
such who actually do not require any .help. 
Grain in most cases could be got in each village 

C. P. 


from some wealthy tenants or the malguzar, 
and should be measured out every 8 or 15 days 
to the poor, a close check being kept. 

(4) Grain so given might as much as possible be 

recovered again (even if it would take a few 
years) by Government from tho recipients, and 
such recovered grain might be kept in the 
village or at somo other central place under the 
care or ^ in charge of some trustworthy person, 
and could be made use of in case of distress in 
the village on account of failure of crops or in 
famine. 

(5) Children’s kitchens should, I believe, be opened at 

an early time and in more numerous places than 
last year, so as not to compel the childron to go 
too far in search of food- 

(6) Relief centres and poor-houses might be more used 

for the actual travellers and beggars; the 
taking of people out of villages in relief centres 
and poor-houses discouraged, and if any come 
to send them to their homes and help them in 
their villages. 

(7) Emigration from famine districts to districts in 

distress if possible prevented. 

(8) Induce respectablo and trustworthy persons to 

voluntarily assist Government in either taking 
charge or managing children’s kitchens, poor- 
houses, relief-centres, etc. 

(President.) —You are a resident of Bisrampur ?—Yes. 

Whereabouts is the boundary of the District P —About 37 
miles from Raipur. 

May I ask to what communion you bolong P—The 
German Evangelical Senate of North America. 

What work did you take up in tho famine P—We had 
private poor-houses, and there was a relief centre at Bisram¬ 
pur. I was distributing money in the villages under section 
34 of the Famine Code. 

Were yon there in 1895 P—Yes. 

In 1895 was the district in the ordinary state of pros¬ 
perity Pj*-Yes. 

What were the harvests in 1896 like P —In some parts of 
the district they were not as good as in other parts, but still 
I would not exactly call it distress in Raipur. 

When did you begin to see that there was great distress ? 
—About the end of July 1896. 

How did it show itself P —The peoplo came in asking for 
food, and at the same time our agricultural cultivators had 
hardly any harvests, and they suffered in that way. 

Was that duo to Jthe failure of the previous kharif 
harvest P —Yes. 

Tho next harvest also failed P —The next failed entirely ; 
there were only two and four-anna crops. 

It was then that relief measures were begun P—Yes, at 
once. 

Nothing was done before the second failure P—Very little. 

Should something have been done in July 1896 P —We 
thought so. We did as much as we were able to do. 

After the failure of the second harvest works were begun P 
—Yes. 

Were they near you P —Quite near, relief works at Bhata- 
para. 

Did the people come to them in great numbers P —Not at 
the beginning, but after the harvests were over they did. 

(Mr. Younghusband.) —You are referring to the Bilas- 
pur District P —Yes. 

(President.) —Was there anything in the nature of the 
works to keep peoplo off, or did they merely disliko to go ?— 
They disliked to go to the works. 

Did any of your Christian villagers go P —Yes,they did. 

Have your converts been from the Satnami class P —Yes, 
most of them. 

Did you see many cases of mortality from starvation P— 

I could not say exactly starvation. I saw many dead bodies. 
Wc had chargo of poor-houses, and we asked people to 
come there and to relief works, but they preferred often to 
die on the road. 

Had you much fever in 1897 P —Wc had a good deal of 
fever, typhoid, remittent, and intermittent. 


Men. Mr. 
J. J. Lohr. 

lllh Mart 
1898. 
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Was that in August and September 1897 P—Later on, in 
October and. November 1897. 

Was there anything peculiar about the character of the 
fever P—Not that we noticed. 

Was it not contagions P—No, I don’t think so. 

I see you recommend relief works being started near the 
villages. Don’t you think that in another famine people 
would have learnt something from experience and be ready 
to go to distant big works P—Well, I am only expressing 
my opinion; I know the Satnamis do not like to go a great 
distance away and leave their villages. I think they would 
rather take work near. 

The question is whether they would go to distant works 
or stay in their villages till they got emaciated P—Well, I 
think they would rather stay than go to distant works in 
many cases. 

You don't think any exhortation by the Tahsildar or 
other officials would help P—That would help no doubt. 

(Mr. JZolderness .)—Was more of that necessary than 
was actually done in tho present famine ?—Yea. 

Do you think it should have been done more generally P— 
Yes. 

( President .)—Was the supply of grain in the country 
always plentiful P—Grain could always be bought if a 
person had money to offer for it. Wo could buy it in the 
villages. 

Without trouble P—No, it was rather expensive, but still 
we could get it. 

The banks did not close their shops?—We seldom got 
it from the banias. Wo got it from the malguzar. 

They had stores P—Yes. 

Did they sell generally to other people ?—They did if 
they got a good price. 

Did the banias also sell P—Yes, but I got it from the 
malguzar. 

Did you get it cheaper from the malguzar P—Yes, I did. 

You say children’s kitchens should be opened at an oarly 
time and in more numerous places than last year, so as not 
to compel the children to go too far in search of food. 
What distance did you see children goingP—I saw a number 
of children going from 6 to 8 miles. 

Did they go hack in the evening P—Some stayed under 
the shade of trees. Afterwards we had to compel them to 
go back. 

What were their parents doing P—They were in tho 
villages. 

To what class did these people belong?—They were mostly 
Chamars and Gondhs, lower classes generally. 

What was the ago of the children who came alone P— 
Botween 8 and 10 years of age. 

You helped to distribute the dole, did you not P—Yes. 

Had you any reason to think that the parents appropriated 
the dole and stinted their children P—>I think so. I have 
seen quite a number of cases where the parents actually took 
it from the children and misused it. I noticed that the 
parents in some cases saved up the money, and told tho 
children to go to the kitchen. 

What wero they saving the money against P—It was 
saved for different things, to pay up old debts sometimes. 

(Mr. IToldcrness .)—Does the agricultural labourer get 
good wages for harvest P—Yes, I believe so. 

Is he paid in grain in tho villages P—In a good harvest 
always in grain. 

Did they accumulate grain for some time P—Yes. 

For a month or two P—Yes. 

I suppose that failed them this time P—Yes. 

Have you been long in the district P—Thirty years. 

Has the railway made a difference In prices P—It has 
raised them. 

What prices do you remember P—In the famine of 1869 
I myself bought 40 katees of ditan for a rupee, that would 
be about three or four times as much as we can get now. 

Did the people keep large stocks of grain P—Yetu 

How P—In kotis made of mud or thatch. 

Unhuskcd P—Yes. 


Now aro their stocks kept P—Not as much as in those 
days. 

Do outside grain merchants come to the district to buy ? 
—Yes, months before harvest time. 

Do you think the people have gained anything by the 
opening of the railway P—In one respect; they can sell 
their grain dearer now and get more money. 

That is the bigger men P—Yes, 

How about the smaller agriculturist, Has he improved 
by the lino P—Yes in many respects. He gets better wages 
than before. 

In cash or in kind ?—In grain. 

Has the labourer’s wage been increased P—Yes. 

Is there any improvement in the condition ofi the people P 
—Yes. 

How is it shown P—Tn their way of living. They eat 
better food, they dress better, and their houses are in better 
condition. 

You arc speaking generally of all classes P—Yes. 

Do you remember the famine of 1869 P—Yes. 

Was that a serious famine P—Yes. 

As bad as this P—No, not at all. We could get 16 seers 
of grain for tho rupee. 

Was the failure of crops os great P—I think so. 

The difference between this famine and the ono of 
1869 is the fact that prices are much higher now P—Yes, 
and then in some parts the villages did have a little harvest. 
In this tho famine was moro general. 

In this famine was grain going out of the district P— 
Very little. 

Did any come in from Burma P—Yes. 

Did it find its way to the villages P—Yes. 

In the establishment of kitchens for children was it 
necessary to have any class distinction in order to feed 
children at different places by different people P —I don’t 
think so in time of famine. The people say Government’s 
punishment and God’s punishment are judgments which 
they have to undergo, and that these do not tako away 
their caste for ever. 

Did you have anything to do with the distribution of 
the Charitable Relief Fund P—Yes. 

Was much spent in the way of clothes P—Yes. 

Was as much spent as was necessary p—Just as much as 
was necessary. In many cases I have noticed the women 
sold their clothes. 

How did you choose the people who were to be clothed P— 
I went round the villago from house to house, and after 
seeing the people, gave it to those that I thought necessary. 

Was most of the money spent on relieving agricultural 
labourers P—Yes. 

Is it a good form of relief P—Yes. 

Would yon prefer to spend more money on clothes P— 
More on agriculturists than on clothes. 

(President.) —As regards these people who sold their 
clothes, had they any objection to tho kind of clothes P—No. 

Did they sell them with the expectation of getting more P 
—Yes. 

Were they in want of clothes P—Yes. Even those who! 
were better off, as a rule, required clothes. 

Did tho children suffer from want of clothes P— Yes, i! 
noticed they did. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Has village charity commenced 
again P—Yes, it stopped entirely, but has now begun again. 

The people who were on gratuitous relief are now being 
supported P—Yes. 

Do yon think the people are recovering from the famine P; 
—Yes, I am afraid though that in a month or two we will 
have a good number of the poorer classes in our poor-houses 
again. As soon as the grain is taken up there will be hardly 
anything left for the poor ones. If the rich ones put the 
grain away they never break their habit of keeping it stored.: 

Havo they had a fair harvest P—Yes. 

Do you think tho people had little stores before the 
famine which they have not now P—Yes. 

Even the agricultural labourers P—Yes, 
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Did they make anything during the harvest P—Not very 
much this year. 

(President ),—Do you think the agricultural labourers 
had any property to sell when the scarcity began P—Very 
little. 

Any jewels, do you think P—Some of them perhaps a few 
rupees worth. 


As regards the merchants who buy the grain, how many 
months in advance of the harvest do they come P—About 2 
months I think: I am not quite sure. 

Do the cultivators under this system receive very much 
less do you suppose than if they had waited till the harvest 
was ready for the market P—I don’t think so. 

Tiicy don’t sell very much below the market prices P—No. 


Ben. Mr, 
J. J. Lehr, 

11th Mar. 
1898, 


Rai Sahib Seth Kapuechand, of Raipur, Agent of Rao Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I beg to submit a brief statement of the proposed evidence 
which I am required to give before the Famine Commission. 
At the outset 1 beg to submit that my actual experience of 
famine relief operations in the district is mostly confined to 
the town of Raipur, and I am not in a position to offer 
practical criticism or suggestions in respect of subjects 
grouped as A, B, C and D, and specified in paragraph 4 of 
letter No. 81, dated the 18th January 18k8, from the Secre¬ 
tary to tho Indian Famine Commission, to the Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. I venturo, 
however, to submit a few general observations and answers 
to some of the questions which have been drawn up by the 
Commission for the guidance of the witnesses. 

2. I have no remarks to offer on Head A. As regards 
B, it is unquestionably true that tho various rolief measures 
adopted by Government were eminently successful in alleviat¬ 
ing human suffering and saving lives. Were it not fori he 
large relief-works under tho Public Works Department, 
minor village works (such as tanks, &e.), establishment of 
poor-houses at central places, kitchens and rolief-centros at 
convenient and suitable places and extension of village rolief 
the mortality from actual starvation or privation would have 
been very much greater than it really lias been. 

3. Under Mead C .—I would suggest that as far as 
possible a comploto and systematic programme of local or 
village relief works bo prepared beforehand for each tahsil 
in consultation with local officers and malguzars possessing 
intimate knowledge of local requirements. If snob a 
scheme were drawn up and matured beforehand, useful 
works could bo opened at short notice and labour utilized 
to the public benefit. 

4. Under Head D .—The only recommendation under 
this head that I venture to submit is that for effective super¬ 
vision over the distvibu I ion of gratuitous relief in villages 
and local works which it may become necessary to start in 
largo numbers, the present circles of Revenue Inspectors 
would seem to demand a further sub-division. A large 
number of officers of the grade of Superintendent of Land 
Records, &c., is also necessary for better supervision over tlie 
duties of patwaris and Revenue Inspectors. 

6. I now proceed to give answers to some of the questions 
set by the Commission. 

*2 and 3 (l). Tho last famine was in my opinion duo 
to the local failuro of tho rains and of the harvest 


and to antecedent high prices. The high pricos were 
again due to large exports to other districts and provinces 
consequent upon prevailing scarcity in those parts. 

15. Tho mortality during the past year has no doubt 
been in excess of the normal, but I am not prepared 
to say that it could have been prevented by more timely 
or extensive measures. The local officers were vigilant 
from the very outset and all measures necessary for 
the saving of human life wero adopted from tho earliest 
date. 

27. Gratuitous relief was given partly through the 
medium of poor-houses where residence was compul¬ 
sory, but such a relief was also given in extensive scale 
to persons entitled to it in their homes in cash and also 
doles of grain. 

48. Of tho measures of relief tho famine loans 
and takavi loans were most appreciated by the malgu¬ 
zars ; works (road, &c.) were appreciated by tho labouring 
classes. 

(Tho witness gave his ovidence in the vernacular.) 

(President .)—What work did you take up in the 
famine P—Poor-house relief. I saw to all the arrangements, 
etc., in connection with the dieting of the poor. 

What class of people came in to the poor-houses P— 
Chamars, Gondhs and a few Telees. 

Did the Gondhs only come when they were in very 
great need P—Fes, when they were absolutely starving. 

What amount of food did they receive P—Men got 9 
chattaks, the women 8, and children 4. This was afterwards 
increased, and the people got fed morning and evening. 

(Mr. Bose.)— W'ere you on the Local Charitable Com¬ 
mittee ?—Yes. 

You opened shops for the poor P—Yes. 

How did your rates compare with the bazaar rates P— 
While the bazaar rates were 7 seers, we sold at 10. 

How did you select the people for relief ?—Wo had 
full enquiries made and had a very careful selection. 

How many did you assist daily P—About 150 or so. 

Did contractors incur any loss P—No. 

Did they make a profit?—No, they mado no profit 
either. 


Bai Sahib 
Seth Kapur ■ 
chand. 

11th Mar. 
1898. 


Khan Bahadur Maulavi Saittid Muhammad Husain, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and Diwan of Ilhairagarh 

State, called in and examined. 


(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

My experience of the late famine was confined to Khaira- 
garh State. I followed the Central Provinces Famine Code 
principles, as far as I could—unless 1 could devise easier, 
better and economical methods. Some such departures were 
attended with good success, but others were not. 

Below I enumerate some such measures, and also beg to 
place before the Commission my observations about the 
famine administration. 

1. In my opinion a Special Famine Act should bo passed, 
which should extend to the whole of British India, enforce¬ 
able only at such times and in such famine-stricken districts, 
as may be notified In the Gazette by His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council or the Local Governments. 
This Act shall empower, in special cases, the Local Govern¬ 
ment or District Offioers, for instance— 

(1) to frame rules in regard to famine, as suited to 

local requirements ; 

(2) to interfere with private trade ; 


(3) to force people to go from one locality to another, 

or prevent them from doing so ; 

(4) to prevent idle wanderers and beggars from roam¬ 
ing about or forcing them to attend relief-works or 
poor-liouscs ; 

(5) to give proper punishments in cases of omissions 

and acts contrary to tiro provisions thereof. 

This idea has occurred to mo simply becauso in certain 
oases I bad to exercise such powers, as I could not have 
done in British India. 


Khan 

Bahadur 

Maulavi 

Saiyid 

Muhammad 

Husain. 

llth Mar. 


For example, wherever I found that anyone had a largo 
stock of grain, over and above his requirements, I ordered 
its being distributed to persons in need of it—on the secur¬ 
ity ^ the State and at a proper rate of interest. Instead 
of being uselessly hoarded up it did good to some. 

2. Tho signs of scarcity should be more fully specified in 
the Famine Code. 


I think the following should be regarded as the signs of 
scarcity:— 

(I) Insufficient and untimely rainfall. 


o 2 


Tho numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission* 
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(2) Total or partial failure of crops. 

(3) tier ease in the fallow area under cultivation. 

(4) The falling-off in the number of cultivators, traders 

and artrzans, and a subsequent rise in that of idle 
wanderers or persons without apparent means of 
livelihood. 

(5) The presence of famine in the adjoining districts or 

the appoaranoo of any signs stated above. Large 
export of grain from this district to the other, and 
tho migration of wanderers from that district to 
this. 

(d) The increase in birth number among uncivilized 
country, and tho pressure of population to such an 
extant that there may not be sufficient means of 
livelihood for them. 

(7) Slow rise or no rise in the prices of grain consumed 

by wealthier classes of people—coupled with a 
sudden and continuous rise in prices of thoso 
grains consumed by tho poor. 

(8) Children and old persons becoming wanderers being 

gradually joined by othors. 

(9) The rise in petty thefts of grain and cattle. 

Papers arc prepared in every part of India to determine 
most of the points enumerated above, and the District Offi¬ 
cers have numerous sources to ascertain jthese. Still they 
admit of improvement to which it is ncoessary to direct 
attention* 

For instance— 

(1) Tho patwaris should bo prepared to produce with 

the returns a statement distinguishing the number 
of labourers and idlo wanderers in any village from 
that of oulfcivators and other persons who may 
have somo means of livelihood. It should show 
how many of tho cultivators and other persons have 
left their trado, 

(2) The quantity of all kinds of grain in stock with the 
people should bo recorded very carefully in the 
crop returns. Till now, only cortain kinds of 
grain, i.e., wheat, linseed, tilli and cotton are 
entered. I think there is no better way of ascer¬ 
taining the condition of soil, estimating tho crops 
and giving the produce of grains, than the Lund 
Records staff, whose returns can be relied upon, if 
there be a competent Superintendent of Lind 
Records. After tho seeds are sown, the returns esti¬ 
mating tiro outturn of crops are available, from 
time to time, and they can ho verified by the 
District Officers and their assistants. 

Causes of famine— 

3. A famine is mostly due to a scanty stock of food-grains 
and a pressure of population. A small stock of food-grains 
is consequent upon a failure of crops, or au unusually 
large export of food-grains to other provinces, with a loss 
import. 

Reasons for a scanty produce— 

(1) A low and untimely rainfall. 

(2) Hailstones. 

(3) Production of tho crop diseases, such as girna, 

tusar, ay ini, etc. 

(4) Appearance of such injurious insects or birds or 
animals as may destroy the crops. 

The late famine is, in my opinion, due to the following :—• 

There was an abnormally low fall of rain during 1894 and 
1895. In these two years tho crops had failed in some parts 
of India, and the grains of tLose places which enjoyed a 
good crop were exported to the distressed tracts, and tho 
food-stocks wore generally exhausted. In 1896 the rainfall 
was irregular, and commonly there was a scanty outturn 
all over India. In some places the crops had entirely Piled. 
But He Railway distributed equally the outturn during 
1896 over all parts of India. Therefore there remained no 
food-stocks for 18 ‘j 7, which made it more keenly felt in the 
last year. 

4 . When famine is apprehended, the District Officer 
should lave a Famine Committee formed in each village, 
consisting of the malguzars or mnkaddams, or at least two 
sensiblo persons of some influence with the people. This 
committee should arrango for private relief works or private 
charity in such villages. It will decide, at the commence¬ 
ment of famine, as to how many disabled persons can be 


supported by the village community, and bow many of tbe 
able-bodied can be provided with relief-works. When the 
nnmbor of such paupers may rise enormously they should be 
sent to Revenue Circle Inspectors, through and at tho re¬ 
sponsibility of this committee. If a single village is consi¬ 
dered too small a unit for this organization and control 
patwari circles may be taken as units. It is true that the 
committee may take less interest in such matters, but the 
patwari should keep them together, and make thorn do this 
work. liven if tho committee bo only nominal, and the 
work is done by tho patwari, it will bo effectual and the com- 
mou peoplo will have a good idea of the arrangements made 
by Uovernment. This system will also possibly prevent 
Borne improper practices. The Revenue Inspectors and 
Officers, members of the Local Board and the District Coun¬ 
cil, should supervise these committoes. 

In each village a list should be prepared by patwaris, with 
the help of this committee, showing the difference between 
the quality and quantity of grains required by each tenant 
for his agricultural needs (such as seed-grains, etc.) and the 
stock actually in hand. Theso lists should be checked by the 
Revenue Inspectors, and ultimately produced before the 
Dcpnty Commissioner. It will show the surplus quantity 
of grain in stock, and that really required by 
each tenant. He who has more grain than really needed for 
his use, should be instructed to lend it to his brethren, on 
the. Deputy Commissioner’s security. During famine 
periods, people always abstain from advancing grains on 
badhi because then the grains are very dear, and there is 
greater fear of loss. Tho persons who lend grains suffer 
loss, even at the double badhi. The grain should therefore 
be valued at the rate then prevalent, with the stipulation to 
repay it with an interest of 2 or 4 annas per rupee, till new 
crops are reaped. This list will also show how much grains 
are required in each village, and whotlier the District Officer 
could arrange to supply it. I had such lists prepared for 
two years which proved very useful. Tbe system of ca sing 
grains to be lent was also successful f The repayment of 
such loans was given preference over other demands. 

6. In my opinion each tenant ought to be forced to keep 
out of his produce a sufficient stock of grains for one year, 
to meet his agricultural and ordinary requirements. That 
tho sale of such grains should bo legally stopped. That 
such tenaut should be allowed to sell only so muoh grain 
as may be saved from theso requirements. I think that, 
like the agricultural implements and the necessary wearing 
apparel, the grains required for agriculture and ordinary 
consumption, should aiso be exempted from attachment by a 
Civil Court. 

6. I think it is not proper to send able-bodied persons 
who refuse to work to u poor-house, as mentioned in Section 
b8 of the Famine Code. Tho result would, in my opinion, 
be that many such people who are capable of doing some 
work, will become sluggards and careless, and resort to poor- 
houses. I think that those who can work, should always 
be sent to relief works. If any of them be respectable, he 
should be required to do tbe duty of a mate or chairrasi, as 
laid down in tbe Code. 

1 propose the following division of distressed people : 

(1) Able-bodied persons. 

(2) Temporarily incapacitated from work, by emacia¬ 

tion, disease, etc, 

(3) Sada-kangal). Permanently disabled person* 
such as lame, blind, lepers, or those disabled 
by ago. 

(4) Orphans. 

The persons coming under Class I should, in every caso 
be sent to relief-works. 

The poor-house to accommodate persons of Class II should 
be situate near a relief-work, so that those who become 
capable may be drafted on to that relief-work. And, among 
able-bodied persons, those who may bo temporarily disabled 
or weak should be admitted into the poor-house. Tho 
house for the disabled should bo situate only at the head¬ 
quarters of a district, because in the cour se of famine there 
is no hopo of their departure. If after famine some relative 
or fellow-villager may be capable of helping them, they can 
bo sent back there. The orphans should be sent to a 
children’s kitchen, if there be any, or bo accommodated with 
the permanent poor. 

I kept many little children, with female prisoners in the 
jail, who were required to look aftor them. Much success 
attended this measure. 

Borne very special instructions should be laid down in the 
Famine Code in regard to lepers or the like, who should be ■ 
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separately accommodated. As far as I know, there were 
separate houses for lepers in most of the districts. 

7. In the Famine Codo special attention should be paid 
to the habits and customs of the distressed paupers, in 
regard to their food, accommodation or clothing. That in 
eaoh distiict their treatment should be restricted to their 
habits. This would make them more comfortable and con¬ 
tented, presorvo their health and save money. 

For example : 

To the paupers in the poor-houses of this country it would 
be better to give pc/, pasia, makua, jungly roots, etc., 
rather than rice, ghi, etc. ; instead of food, apparels and 
bedding, it would bo better to give them firewood for warm¬ 
ing themselves, payal or tat for sleeping, and blankets for 
wearing. 

I It would be sufficient only to choose a proper si te in the 
1 roliof-eamps, and to get grass, leaves, jhinjh, etc., ready for 
their cottages. Moreover, it would suffice to run through 
them cottages or huts according to their habits. 

8. Only throe scales of diet havo been prescribed in the 
Famine Code, i.e., for male, female and children. This 
scale would bo proper for estimating the total cost, but not 
for fixing each person’s diet. In the poor-house thore will 
bo many such people, who aro too weak to digest the given 
scale of food, and devour more quantity of food only by 
voracity. This gives rise to indigestion and various kinds 
of diseases. Thore will be others for whom this scale of 
diet will not be sufficient. Special instructions are 
invited on this point for the guidance of the Superintendent 
of the poor-house, that he might act up to tho medical 
advice in regard to this matter. 

For tho different kinds of diet there should bo tin or iron 
measures like paili, to hold 2 chattaks of cooked food. The 
Medical Officer should decide as to how many measures 
should be given to each. It is clear that dysentery and 
diarrhoea prevailed to a very large extent. I hold that .6 is 
mainly due to the fact that people could not get food 
according to their digestive capabilities. This method, 
though involving some difficulty, can save many lives. The 
number of dry breads for each person should be fixed by 
the Medical Officer. 

9. There should be some instructions in tho Famine Code 
on the clothing of paupers. In this State clothes woro 
distributed as follows :— 

Man . 1 dhoti and 1 patka 

Woman ... ... 2 dhotis 

Child . 2 patkas 

besides the tat for bedding. 

10. There should bo some rules in regard to the burying 
of dead paupers. The rules given in the Code on this point 
are capable of modification and improvement. 

11. The poor-house rules of this State are given in the 
Appendix, to which reference is invited. 

12. The wages paid to labourers on relief-works should 
be a little more than what is required for their bare 
sustenance. In my experience it appears to be better to 
give three-fourths of the wages to snob labourers, and 
deposit the remaining one-fourth part. This saving should 
be paid to them when they desire to leave tire works. This 
will enable the distressed people to resumo their profession 
at home after they leave the relief-works. 

In some places tire rolief-works should provide some 
remunerative industries, Buoh as tile-making, sawing, 
carpentry or other simple things, so as to give thoso pcoplo 
an opportunity to loarn some profession. It would bo 
proper to increase the wage of a labourer having children 
at some rate per child. 

13. I found in my experience that many poople retired 
to poor-houses and relief-works after leaving their 
household implements, plough, etc. When they returned 
they could not find their houses, etc. I think there should 
be somo provision in the Famine Code to the effect that the 
gaontia should not destroy the houses, etc., of such people 
and wait for them for a fixed time. 

14. Considering the best hope to stavo off famine is by 
getting a good and full crop, District Officers should try 
their best to get as large an area sown as is possible and 
adopt measures for their preservation till they are reaped. 

For the first it would bo necessary to provide seed-grain 
for those who have none. This requires careful considera¬ 
tion. In this State a large quantity was bought by the 
State and distributed and others were also indncod to do so. 


The most essential point for the District Officer is to 
notice the various requirements of tenants. M uch inform¬ 
ation can bo had regarding tills from the register referred 
to in paragraph 4 above. Seed should be supplied exactly 
according to tho needs of tenants. In 18,17 I had 
ascertained, before the crops were sown, bow much seed 
was required by each tenant. Hence I could fully supply 
them with it. Thus all tho land was sown. 1 have no 
doubt that the District Officers in Central Provinces havo 
taken full care in this matter, and the Charitable money 
proved exceedingly beneficial. 

15. During famine periods it is a very necessary and 
difficult task to arrange for the preservation of crops and 
prevention of petty thefts of grain. Commonly, the 
distressed people steal the half-ripe crop at night. For the 
prevention of this mischief, the following measures were 
tried by me, with a great degree of success :—* 

(a) In each village a list was prepared of such persons as 
had been previously suspected to commit this kind 
of crime. Then a person was selected from each 
house from among the tenants. These two separate 
gangs constituted together the village police. 
Tho kotwars and tho inalguzars wore appointed 
as head constables over them. These were divided 
into two batches of half number each. One 
batch did duty till midnight in the fields, and the 
other batch took rest in the villago gudhi. The 
watches were changed at midnight. In this way 
the suspected persons woro watched, and arrange¬ 
ments wore made to savo the crops. The grain 
thefts were fully prevented. 

( h) As usual the Magistrates were instructed to pass 
for tho most part, sentences of whipping, in potty 
thefts of grain. But when the crops wero nearly 
ready, they were directed to award sentences of 
imprisonment for terms extending over tho period 
necessary for the reaping of crops. This measure, 
though it incroasod the number of prisoners in the 
jail, nevertheless preserved tho crops. 

Instead of to Jail, they may have been sent to the 
poor-houses to be watched more closely than other 
Inmates. 

(c) Complaints are usually received in regard to the 
coolies employed on relief-works, that they use to 
steal at night. For them ordinary police, consist¬ 
ing also ofsome labourers, should bo appointed to 
keep watch. 

16. In Ohhattisgarh thero is a large population of Chamarg, 
and they are impecunious to a degree. 1 should think that 
as a class, they were affected the most by tho recent famine. 
They bad largely taken to cattle lifting and poisoning. 
Somo better means must be devised to prevent this. The 
village police did something to prevent it. 

17. In the districts where thero aro no jungles or hills it 
is necessary, during tho course of famine, to arrange for the 
support of cattle. I think thero should be some instructions 
on this matter in tho Famino Code. 

18. I hold with the Famine Commission of 1879 the 
opinion that the number of persons on relief in the worst 
months of a famine ought not to exooed 15 per cent, of the 
population of the affected area. This standard was found in 
my experience to be exceeded in particular villages of the 
distressed tract, where about 50 per cont, had left for the 
rolief-works. But in other villages of tho same affected 
area, tho number of persons on relief was found to be only 
5 per cont. The correct standard of relief as applied to the 
whole of tho affected area will not exceed 15 per cent. In 
this State tho number of persons on relief in portions less 
distressed than others did never exceed 5 per cont. of the 
population of the affected area. 

19. I do not think that tho proportion of tho total popula¬ 
tion relieved was, in any case, larger than was necessary to 
prevent loss of life or severe suffering. 

20. It is true that in the present famine people havo 
resorted to relief-work's at an earlier stage of distress than in 
previous famines, There were not so many forms of relief 
ready and available in the past famines, at an earlier stage of 
distress, as in tho present one. Moreover, this time, the 
officers speedily recognized the scarcity in time and provided 
for it. The experience of the past famines was also useful to 
some extent. 

21. In many oaseB the distressed people retired to poor- 
houses and relief-works in their neighbourhood. Probably 
they did not know the condition of the othor district, and 
thought they would be better off there than in their own 
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£kan homes. It was something like panic which drove them from 
Bahadur place to plaoe, and they found out to their bitter cost the 
Maulavi places they had fled to were no better off. 

Saiyyid 22. Generally rico, kodo, kntki and mahua form the food 
Muhammad s to.ple of the labourers and tho lowest class of peoplo. Prom 
Husain. July to August mahua is included with those grains. In the 

- - poor-houses in this State rice and vegetables were usually 

11th Mar, gi Ten . In the rainy season mahua also was given. I would 

1898. have preferred kodon, but it was not procurable. In cases 

--- where rice was dear, wheat was given. The people liked rice 

better than wheat. 

23. In my opinion the distressed inhabitants of a village 
may be induced to attend relief-works at a distance of threo 
miles, whence they can return home every night. _ When 
accommodation is provided on relief-works, all tho distressed 
inhabitants of that district would gladly attend relief- 
works. 


(2) At the head-quarters of each district there should 
now continue to be a poor-house, to aceommodato 
disabled paupers without relatives or any fellow- 
villager willing to help them. Otherwise, these 
persons will roam about bogging and be ruined. 
The cripples will perish, 

(8) It is high time to help those tenants who have lost 
their all, and have returned again to their 
villages, and have no agricultural moans or seed- 
grain or bullocks or any kind of resources to start 
afresh. Takavi should be given to such people. 
This is the best way in which the charitable 
money could be utilized. 

(4) The one-fourth part of rent due from the tenants 
who were ruined should be remitted. And one- 
fourth part should be postponed to be paid during 
the next year. 


24. Tho relief labourers can gladly go by rail, eta., to any 
large publio work abroad. But this would be injurious to 
the place which they would leave for the relief-work. 
Because more than half such labourers would settle perma¬ 
nently in the country abroad. 

25. I should think it desirable that the officers-in-eharge 
of relief-camps should be vested with oxcautivo and magis¬ 
terial powors, just like a Tahsildar, for maintenance of order 
in the camp. 

26. I think that in 1896 the food-stoeks in India were not 
sufficient. In 1895 the surplus food-stocks in some parts had 
been sent to the distressed tracts. Tho reports as to the 
failure of harvest during 1896 affected, to a certain extent, 
tho prices of food-grains. But last year’s high prices wero 
duo to the unusual lowness of stocks. In tiio late famine tho 
Marwaris made fortunes in tho grain trade because they 
spread themselves in villages and advanced money to tenants. 
Thoy had gained nothing in 1896 and became quite hopeless. 
But when the wheat crop during 1896 came to be bountiful 
they made good fortunes and derived much profit. 

The Kuchins come next in point of gain. They sent for 
rico fi'om Burma or some othor place where it could bo had 
cheaper, and sold it in the distressed tracts. 

The tenants and malguzars who had surplus private stoeks 
of food-grain made money, but their number was too small. 
In this State I caused such wealthy peoplo to lend food-gtain 
to other poor tenants at the market rate, and on the condi¬ 
tion of paying 20 annas per rupee after crops are reaped. 

In almost all parts of the Central Provinces tho wheat 
crop during 1897 was first class. The tenants and malguzars 
of such tracts made fortunes. In this State the gaontias 
and tenants of the Khamaria, Khairagarh and Singarpur 
parganas enjoyed full advantage of tho rice rabi harvest 
during 1897 and the high prices of food-grain, and thoy 
made good fortunes. This enabled them to pay the arrears 
of land revenue for 1896 and the demand for 1897, and 
make advance payment for 1898. But tlio raiyats of the 
jungly parganas gainod nothing in this way. 

How does the late famino oomparo witli the past ones P 

27. The recent famine surpassed all other previous ones 
both in its extent and tho length of time. This famino 
affected nearly the whole of India. There wero hardly any 
tracts in which it was not felt. At least the prices there had 
risen very high. In former famines only disjointed local 
areas suffered. Even in severity thoy did not equal the 
present one. Railways made it possible that we were starved 
to death as well as our neighbours ; and made it very un¬ 
likely that we both be saved. While in former famine only 
one of ns would have gone. The effects of tho present 
famine will bo long felt, and succession of good crops for 
years to come will restore the country to its former status. 

In the past famines, in various parts of India, food-stocks 
had been left, but I think there now exists no such stock 
after the recent famine. 

28. Row after tho famine tho following measures seem 
called for to restore the people of the distressed tracts to 
their normal condition :— 

(1) In every distressed area a largo relief-work is 
required till the end of this year, and necessarily 
till the next rains, so as to provide work for those 
tenants and artizans who have been ruined in 
the late famine, and do not now have the 
necessary means for making a start in lifo again. 
It would ho much better to deposit one-fourth 
part of their wages as already suggested. Early 
in June they will get this saving, which will 
enable them to take to agriculture or other 
professions. 


(5) The land revenue of those villages in whioh the 
tenants had quitted their lands, and the nikasi 
had, as a consequence, decreased,should be reduced, 
and for these villages a new summary settlement 
should be made for the next five years based on 
the present nikasi. 

I propose the following arrangements to reduce the jama 
of those villages where the nikasi has decreased, owing to a 
largo area remaining uncultivated, till tho future Settle¬ 
ment :— 

(1) It is not necessary to reduce tho jama in tbo villages 

where the nikasi lias not fallen by more than 25 
per cent., except in very special cases. 

(2) The jama of those villages where the nikasi has 

decreased by more than 25 per cent., should be 
reduced by 15 or 20 per cent., as the case may 
be. 

(3) The jama should bo reduced by 25 per cent, in 

villagos where tho nikasi has fallen by moro than 
50 per cent, till tbo futuro Settlement. In no 
case shall the jama exceed the present nikasi. 

Tho Raja Sahib approved of this proposal, and it is 
hoped that all such villages will be restored as before ; and 
in tho next Settlement the original jama or something more 
than that could bo assessed. Had this not been done so, 
these villages would havo been depopulated and much reduc¬ 
tion had to be made. 

In jungly villages too the reduction of forest duty for¬ 
merly made should be allowed to continue during the current 
year. 

29. I think that tho following measures are necessary 
as a safeguard against future famines :— 

(1) An estimate should he formed of the average out¬ 

turn In each district, which should be compared 
with tho number of inhabitants therein. The 
people should be considered to be in a satisfactory 
condition if the scale of food-grains per head 
would not be less than 1^ seers per diem, or 16 
maunds per year. If the export and import be 
on a par, this estimate will be sufficient. But if 
the outturn is less than that, in thoso tracts 
where communication is not easy, schemes for 
opening np the country by new roads, eto., should 
bo ready for starting at once. 

In such districts it is also necessary to raako an at¬ 
tempt to increase tho cultivated land and open 
irrigation works. 

(2) Efforts should bo made to increoso the quantity of 

food-stocks. The cultivators should bo permitted 
to sell only so much grain as can be savod from 
their yearly requirements. They should be foroed 
to preserve their food-grain necessary for their 
ordinary requirements for a year, consisting also 
of the agricultural seed-grain. As soon as the 
signs of scarcity fully appear, the District 
Officor should anyhow supply tho food-stocks 
necessary for each district, cither through dealers 
in grain trade or Government sources, or rioh 
persons of the district. 

(3) For each district a scheme should be framed for the 

organization of private and Government relief 
works, so that they may be at onco opened when 
necessary. 

(4) Irrigation works should form an important portion 

of this scheme. 
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(5) The causes which prevent good rainfall according 
to the Meteorological Statements and Beports 
should ho removed, as far as possible. On the 
other hand, causes which help to bring good rains 
should be attended to. 

30. Now I submit before the Commission a statement in 
regard to Khairagarh State, whore I managed tho late 
famine affairs, and every kind of information was available. 
It will show the area and population of the Stato; tho 
overage rainfall during 1897 and its preceding year ; the 
overage outturn of each kind of grain per acre ; tho condi¬ 
tion of crops in the past years; measures taken for relief 
and the degree of success which attended those measures; 
tho number of persons relieved in each caso ; the private and 
the State reliof works ; the system of extracting labour from 
labourers and payment of wages } the poor-house rules ; 
the requirements of tenants; supply of seed-grains; the 
extent of grain thefts and measures taken to prevent them; 
fakavi advances; remission of forest duty, and steps taken 
after famine to restoro people to their normal condition. 


I hope that the Commission will find a reply to most of the 
printed questions. Tho portions in italics deserve special 

attention. 

31. Hereto is appended a map* showing the parganas in 
this State. The map is coloured deep-blue and light-blue. 
The deep-blue represents the intensity of distress in the 
affected parts, while the light blue stands for tho less dis¬ 
tressed areas. This shows that tho western jungly parganas 
of Khowla, Lachhna, Dongargarh, and Pathri have been 
severely affected by famine, while Khamaria, Khairagarh, 
and Singarpur parganas were distressed in a less degree. 
Tho former was so much affocted by scarcity that it cannot 
be restored to its normal condition without further help. 
The latter could well endure the late distress, and if there 
be an ordinary crop this year, these people will recover thoir 
former position. 
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32. The following tablo shows the cultivated land, land 
revenue, area, population and the villages in each pargana 
of the State:— 


Name of pargana. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Land 

revenue. 

Occupied 
area in 
square miles. 

Average 
population 
per square 
mile. 





H a. 



Khnnaaria 

94 

126-75 

34,597 

62,268 0 

103-17 

272 

Khairagarh ..... 

158 

239-88 


64,167 0 

201-23 

242 

Singarpur ... ... 

119 

181-69 

43,971 

50,080 0 

149 23 

241 

Kholwa . * . 

26 

26-26 


4,300 0 

12-78 

166 

Lachhna ...... 

21 

61'14 

4,230 

944 8 

11-33 

83 

Dongargarh ..... 

45 

119-41 

26,798 

6,507 0 

25-89 

225 

Pathri 

(»4 

185-88 

8,490 

17,605 0 

16-52 

61 

Total 

621 

931-00 

181,184 

1,84,871 8 

520-15 

194 


The average papulation is 194 souls per square mile. The 
cultivated area, in tho first throe fertile parganas. is 80 per¬ 
cent. in acres, and iu the last four jungly parganas 66 per cent. 

The following tablo shows tho average outturn per acre, 
areas in acres, and the estimated total outturn as against 
tho normal outturn of different food-grains in the State :— 


Name of food-grains. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Average 
outturn 
per acre. 

Estimated 

total 

outturn. 



K handle 

Khnndi. 

Kathas. 

Kice . , 

91,277 38 

4 

366,108 


Kodo . 

102,305-75 

1 

' 02,306 

15 

Wheat , . 

06,839-50 

n 

167,098 

3 5 

Gram . . 

4,075-66 

2* 

9,169 

174 

Birra . . 

64-37 

24 

122 


Total 

i64 l 652’50 


643,804 

$ 


It is clear that if tliero be an ordinary orop, the total 
amount of food-grains will be 1,009,510 maunds. By divid¬ 
ing this by the total population, tho rate per man comes to 
8 mannds 36 seers per year, and 1 seer per diem, 

33. At the three rain-gauges in the Stato, the following 
rain-fall was registered, month by month, 
for the past two years :— 


Uuinfall. 


It appears that there had been no rainfall from January 
to May in tho preceding year, 1896, while there continued 
to be some showers in every month of the corresponding 
period of the year under roview, 1897. In the previous 
year tho fall from June to August was unusually heavy, 
while it was quite normal during the year under report. 
The average rainfall during theso months is now 30’04 as 
against 45'63 of the preceding year or exactly two-thirds. 
During September and October of the previous year there 
had been no rainfall at Khairagarh, while only 13 cents, had 
rained at Dongargarh, and about 1 inch at Khamaria. 

The fall during the corresponding months of the year 
1897 was 8'86 at Khairagarh, 10-64 at Dongargarh, and 8'67 
inches at Khamaria. In November and December there was 
no rainfall as against 2-42 inches of the year preceding, 1896. 

The average rainfall for the whole State is 41-32 inches, 
as compared to 48-36 inches of the year previous. 

There being no rainfall from January to May of the year 
1896, the ground was dry and stood in need of moisture. 
Iu June last, the rainfall was comparatively very meagre ; 
but as there had been occasionally some showers since the 
commencement of 1897 it was sufficient. 

The unusually heavy fall in the months of June and 
July , and the absolute drought in September and October 
1896 are the principal causes of famine. On the other 
hand tho occasional showers till November explain the 
bountiful kharif harvest and the good prospects of the rabi 
during 1897. 


Months. 

Khairagarh. 

Dongargarh. 

Khamaria. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

January 


•80 




•68 

February 

>4. 

•20 

... 

l'-io 

... 

•10 

March , . 


•78 

... 

•05 


■69 

April . . 

... 

... 


1-43 

... 

1 33 

May . , 

... 

•52 

■12 

... 

■15 


June , 

18-24 

301 

14-03 

3 52 

9 95 

3-10 

July 

15-15 

12-84 

17-37 

14-03 

16 39 

11 51 

August 

16-74 

14 2 4 

16-18 

13 80 

18-84 

14 06 

September. 

... 

5 73 

13 

7-59 

106 

5 50 

October . 

... 

113 

... 

3'05 

*.♦ 

3 17 

November . • 

803 

... 

2-40 


1-83 


December . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

48 T 6 

39-25 

50-23 

41-57 

46-82 

4014 


Average rainfall 41-32 inches, 
for 1897. 


The rainfall in this State was registered only since 1889, 
Prom that time till now is given below:— 


Year, 

Bainfall in inches. 

1889 




85-23 

1890 




40 99 

1891 




66-91 

1892 




46-00 

1893 




6000 

1894 




64-5 

1896 




4100 

1896 




48-36 

1897 




41-32 


The average rainfall for the past eight years is 46’ 31 
and it is 45 81 including 1897. It was never so low tn 
any of the preceding years except 1889. But fortu¬ 
nately there was a very timely fall of rain, as said by 


* Not reproduced. 
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llth Mar. 
1898. 


Rhan tenants, “ God showered rain whenever they asked 
Bahadur for it” 

Isafuvid ^ la8 resn ^ e ^ i n the kharif crops being above the 

A faverage, anii there is a good prospect of the rabi, which 
Husain ^e described hereafter. 

— The only fear is there may not he a scarcity of water 

llth Mar. during the course of the hot season. The tanks are nut 
1898. Quite lull as usual, and the surrounding fields will be 
-—- soon dried up. Our only hope was that there might he 

some winter showers during January last. Had this been 
so the prospects of the rabi crop would have been exceed¬ 
ingly good. There was no fall in January, but more than 
2 inches rained during the second week of February 1898. 
Nevertheless tills fall was very beneficial to the rabi, which 
it is hoped would yield about a 12 anna crop. 

84. If we take a 16 anna to be the full outturn there 
„ exists the following ratio between 

the area under rabi and kharif 

crops in each pai-gana : — 


outturn per acre, if there is good ordinary crop, or it 
means the normal outturn of the State per acre. 

From reliable sources it was gathered that a 16 anna 
or normal outturn of the different food-grains is at 

under :— 


Name of Pargaua. 


liATIO BETWEEN. 


fiabi. I Kharif. 


Name of Grain. 

Normal outturn per acre* 


Kiiandis. 

Dhan. 

8 

Kodo .... 

l 

"Wheat. 

2* 

Gram .... 

21 

Linseed • ♦ , * . 

1 

Butane . . , . , 

2 

Masur ..... 

2 


Khamaria 

Khairagarh 

Singarpur 

Pathri 

Dongargarh 

Laclihna 

Kholwa 


Khamaria, Khairagarh and Singarpur parganas have 1st 
class soil. The soil of Khamaria pargana is generally 
hanhar, Khairagarh, and Singarpur parganas have kanhar 
and first rate dorsa. In all these parganas wheat and kodon 
and arhar are alternately sown in the wheat-growing fields. 
On this calculation it should be remembered that the areas 
under kharif crops are somewhat larger. 

To form a proper estimate of the crops of this Stale, 
the first and foremost point is to ascertain what should he 
the normal outturn or a 16 anna crop. By a full or 16 
anna crop, it is not to be understood that it represents the 
maximum outturn, but 16 anna stands for the average 


Crops have failed since 18n5. The averago outturn of 
rabi for 1895 was 10 annas and of kharif 6 annas. For 
ymgly parganas, this continual failure was extremely trying. 
The prospects of the next rabi crop towards the close of 
1895 were so gloomy as to fully justify my apprehension in 
regard to scarcity. The extract of my report for 1895 is 
as follows 

“ The rabi grains during the year yielded a 12 anna crop, 
except linseed, whioh yielded an 8 anna crop, Had there 
boon no rainfall in the adjoining parganas of Khairagarh, 
Singarpur, and Khamaria at the end of October, the famine 
was inevitable, iho result of this rain was that there was a 
10 anna khan, crop in Khairagarh, Singarpur, and Kha- 
mana, a 6 anna crop in Dongargarh and Pathri, and a 4 
anna crop in Laohhna and Kholwa. In tho future rabi 
crops, the wheat would at most yield an 8 anna crop. The 
conditions of linseed, gram and arhar (pulse) are good up 
to this time, and it is hoped that these grains would at most 
yield a 16 anna crop as usual, 

“ There was a 4 anna crop of kharif in Kholwa, Lachiina, 
and the jungly parts of Dongargarh, where the rabi crops 
a'so do not grow much. Consequently famine is anticipated 
and a rohef-work should be started at Dokrabhata For 
this purpose R5,i 00 havo been allotted for iu the budget 
for 1896.” 

The following table gives the outturn of each pargana 
of both the rabi and kharif during 1896 as against the 
normal outturn:— 


Khabip. 


Kind of grain. 


f Khamaria 
j Khairagarh 
I Singarpur 


Outturn during J „ , . 
1896. \ H t 


1 Dongargarh 

| Kholwa 

I 

(.Laclihna 


Kabi. 

Gram. 

Linseed. 

iiataun. 

Mnfiur. 

2k Kh, 

1 Kh. 

2 Kh. 

2 Kh. 

Kb. K. As. 

Kh. As. 

Kh. K. As. 

Kh. K. As. 

1 14orl2 

12J or 10 

2 O or 16 

1 5 or JO 

Do. 

Do. 

I 10 or 12 

Do. 

1 8 or 10 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

10 or 8 

Do. 

i Oor 8 


Bice. Kodo, 


19 0 or 6 1 2 or 8 Do. 


1 Oor 8 Do. 


li or 6 | Do. 


0 18 or 6 Do. 


Do. 5 or 

0 15 or 6 Do. 


5 or 4 

Do. 

Do. 

2i or 2 


In 1896 the average outturn of rabi crop in this State 
was 9 annas and 6 annas only in the jungly parganas. 
The average outturn >f dhan (Icharif ) was 3 annas and 
of lo ion 5 annas. In jungly parganas dhan yielded 
only 1 anna, and kodun a 2 anna. crop. This could not 
hut he followed by the widespread famine. 

Leaving the jungly portion of the State, the scarcity was 
not at all felt in the other parts, even after the failure of 


the rabi crops. The failure of the second crop did tell a bit 
on them. However, they had enough capital to fall back 
upon. Very few of them needed State helpT * 

The cultivated avoa was 367,380-23 acres during 1897 M 
against 356,560 of the year 1896, while 15,690-77 acres of 
land lay unsown as against 24,341 of the year 1896 
This increase.of 10,825-28 acres is d io to a large quantity of 
seed being distributed among tho tenants. 
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The following Jinawar tablo will show tho flowing:-; of tho cultivated soil during the years 1896-9? 
different grains in acres in each pavgana, and ratio between 


Name of Pargana. 

Wheat. 

Rico. 

Sugar- 

Cano. 

Alai. 

Kodon, 
arhar and 
kutki. 

Grain. 

Sanai. 

Miscella¬ 

neous, 

Total. 

Do-faalL 

After 
dediic ting 
do*fasii. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

ii 

7 

e 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres* 

Aeres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Khamaria 1890 . 

18,8S2-2<> 

14,811*41 

94G* 

4,830-96 

24,703-07 

709*60 

21*44 

18,75#'3# 

77,822-20 

11,061-42 

66,760-78 

20 

Ditto 1897 

1,380-22 

14,311-37 

Bid, 

4,408-06 

26,157'02 

709-50 

21‘44 

LI,307-41 

75,Stf()’2B 

11,061'Bl 

64,32s *84 

20-3 

Kholwa 3890 

18,02183 

827 93 


626-79 

3.084*43 

64 02 


2,52473 

8,049-92 

21*18 

8,023 14 

2*09 

Ditto 1897 

72183 

627 93 


311-29 

6,272-32 

60*02 


69 77 

7,043’16 


7,043 1 6 

T8 

Khairagarh 1890 

24,57 5'49 

22,286 , O0 

12 29 

13,955-58 

1,945-08 

2,311'63 

13-63 

46,139 70 

128,702-63 

4,8h7 62 

123 924-91 

33 10 

Ditto l«l)7 

33,475-97 

21,171-24 

108-24 

14.K6B-81 

40,180-45 

2,633*85 

170*26 

12,221-9 

124,728 71 

4.837-62 

119,89109 

33-4 

Singarpur 1890 , 

18,521 09 

28,217'53 

20-63 

13,»89'63 

29,231-09 

642-09 

*87 

15,44467 

106.007 93 

11,08 (MS 

04,378 76 

27 06 

Ditto 1897 

17,72.109 

27,817-63 

762& 

8,997-96 

36,001-39 

1,642-09 


9038 

102,753-31 

11,689-18 

01,00213 

27-5 

Laehhna 1890 

207’39 

705-43 


433-78 

4,048-89 

44 62 


425-50 

6,805-47 

9923 

6 760,10 

1*6 

Ditto lfc-97 

107-39 

405-43 


150-68 

4,023-04 

41’02 


40P13 

5,132-29 


6,13279 

1-20 

Dougargarh 1896 

6»7'55 

6,14270 

1-43 

1,133-64 

7.H92-06 

62‘33 


1,318 78 

16,104-36 

812-70 

16,291-H0 

4 26 

Ditto 1897 

407-66 

4,142-70 

... 

],238’Sl 

4,994'50 

62-93 

95-25 

3,160-35 

14.091-32 

812 70 

1.3,278-62 

3':-a 

Pathri 1896 

3,076-93 

319,5277 32 

1-24 

6,336'48 

13,830-6 

201*87 

18-43 

4.459-84 

46,310-66 

3.931-27 

12.379 87 

11-99 

Ditto 1897 

2,869-30 

18,277-32 

... 

6,036 03 

14.804 

201-27 

25-80 

2,16232 

43 426-26 

3,021 27 

4»,!94'9S 

11‘0 

n> i.j f 1896 , 

66,839-50 

91,277-38 

130*13 

.40,23077 

102,305 76 

4,075 56 

64*37 

84,068-98 

388,932-47 

82,552-05 

860,529-82 


Total . | ]S97 _ 

73,083*11 

86,763-52 

278-13 

36,009-62 

131,993-32 

6,29378 

312-71 

3,920-08 

372,565-3 

32 632 19 

340,233-U 


„.(16(1# . 

3718 

23-49 

*02 

10-40 

20-30 

1*00 

■01 

21-60 


9 10 



Percentage *^ 1997 

197 

232 

*07 

9-3 

56 ' 4 

1*4 

80- 

105- 


87 

i 



It appears from the above table that of the total cultivated 
area 36'4 per cent., os against 26'3 per cent,, is kodon, 23 2 
per cent., as against 23‘49 per cent., dhan, 19'7 per cent., 
as against 17'8 per cent., wheat, and 21'7 per cent., ns 
against 33'3 per cent., masur, pulse, etc. Wheat in Lachlan 
is only -14 per cent., in Dongargarli "86, in Kholwa '97 and 
in Pathri 3‘8 per cent. It shows that in these jungly 
parganas the rabi harvest was only nominal and the peoxde 
depended chiefly on forest produce and kharif crop. 


One hundred and fifty-nine and 60 crop experiments were 
made during tho years 1896 and 1897 respectively by the 
Naib-Dtwan, Superintendent of Land Itecords, the expe¬ 
rienced Tahsildars and myself. 

It has been described above as to what is tho normal 
outturn of caeh kind of grain in this Si ato. I give hero a 
table showing the normal outturn and the result of orop 
experiments made in this State, it will show what is the 
outturn of each parguna as against the normal outturn:_ 



Kind of Grain. 

Wheat, 

Gram. 

Linseed. 

Da tana, I 

Masur. 

Normal outturn or 16 anna 
crop. 

"1 

hi Kh. 

n Kh, 

2 Kh. 

2 Kh. 

2 Kh. 

r 

1 

Outturn of each parjjana-{ 
duriuir 1887. 1 

1 

I 

Khamaria . . . , , 

Khairujjarh ..... 

Siuparpur . 

I’athri.. 

Dontrargarh. 

Kbclwa. 

Laohhua . 

Kb. K. As. 

3 or 21 

3 2* or 20 

2 0 or lifc 

2 3$ or 14 

M or 3 

Do. 

Do. 

Kh. K. As. 

2 8 or 17 

2i 0 or 10 
Do. 

1 I3f or 12 

1 2* or 8 
'« Do. 

0 Hi or 4 

Kh. K. As. 

1 0 or 16 

0 17k or li 
Do 

0 15 or 12 

0 74 or 6 

Do. 

Do. 

Kh. Ab. 

H or 12 

2 or 10 

H or 12 
li or 10 

1 or 8 
Do. 

Do. 

Kh. .Ag, 

li or 13 
l| or 14 
ik or 12 

1 Or 8 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


During the 1st quarter of 1897 partial showers of rain 
continued to fall, which was beneficial to the raid crop, 
especially wheat. 

Khamaria, Khairagarh and Singarpur outturns are above 
the average. Best show less. The price of wheat rose more 
than double, whereby both the gaontias and tenants made 
much money. After laying in a stock of wheat for 
their food, they had a saving sufficient to meet the Statu 
revenue demand and other requirements. In the above four 
parganas the outturn of the other rabi grains was not below 
the average. 

Tha seed-stocks were depleted largely and the State had 
to meet the demand at a oonsi- 
Khanf crop. derable cost. However, the result 

has beon satisfactory. Not a single field, it is believed, has 
boeu left unsown. 

Tho subjoined table shows the outturn of kharif in each 
pargaua as against the normal outturn :—• 



Kind of grain. 

Dhan. 

Kcdo. 


Normal outturn per acre. 

8 Kh. 

2 Kh. 



Kh. As. 

Kh. K. Ag, 

Outturn dm- 
n* 1827. 


Khamaria . . , 

Khairagarh , 

Sinirapur . . , 

Pathri , * * . 

Dougargarh , . . 

Kholwa * . , 

Lachhua • , 

8 or 16 

9 cr 18 
Ditto 

8 or 16 
Lit to 

7 or 14 

8 or 12 

3 or 24 

2i or 20 
Ditto. 

2 2* nr 17 

2 or D5 

2 2* or 17 

2 or 16 


C. P. 


The outturn of dhan in Khairagarh and Singarpur is 
9 khandis per acre or 18 annas. In Khamaria, Dongargarli 
and Pathri parganas it is 16 annas and in Kholwa amt 
Laehhna 12 annas. If we include the jungly parganas, 
the average outturn of dhan comes to be about 16 annas. 
But in these parganas (Laehhna and Kholwn) the cultivated 
kharif area is only 10,602'62 aeres. If the whole cultivated 
land bo taken into account, the average outturn of dhan 
per acre will not be below 17 annas. In all parganas kodon 
is rather above the average. The average outturn of the 
whole State is 18‘3 annas. 


This good crop both of paddy and kodon has taken off 
the famine, and the prices of these have fallen approxi¬ 
mately to their normal condition as some years past. 

During October there was sufficient rain for rabi to ger¬ 
minate, and though there have been no winter showers 
Prospects of the rabi hitherto, tlie prospects of this crop* 
cr0 P- oontinne to be favourable. 


The area under rabi crop will not fall much short of 
what it has been in normal years. I have been tonring in 
the State, and am of opinion that except in Laehhna, 
Kholwa, and Dongargarli, and in jungly parts of Pathri, 
the rabi area is not less than that of other years. But in 
the abovementioned parganas, a certain area has remained 
unsown, simply because there were no cultivators. They 
left for relief-works and poor-houses. As these parts have 
a small rabi area, the State totals will not bo affected much. 


35. Formerly Dongargarli was the biggest market town 

Prices of food-grains. ™ * h ° St ?. tc * a " d tho fot «l- 

grains ruling there affected those of 
the whole State. But for the past three years a weekly 
statement of prices of different food-grains has beon kept 
also at Khamaria and Khairagarh, and the average rate of 
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Khan grains in these markets is considered to ho the rate ruling 
Bahadur in the State. Before 1887 when the railway lines had not 
Maulati been extended to other parts of Chhattisgarh, the rates of 
Saiyyid food-grains in this State were ao high that tho peoplo of 
Muhammad other places were surprised to hear it. It is tlioreforo not 
Husain, proper to include the rates then prevailing for estimating 

- the average rate of the State, Therefore I omit to givo 

11th Mar. 


tho rates of grains prevailing heforo 1887, and those during 
1806 and 1807, the years of scarcity, and take up the rates 
during the nine years from 1887 to 1895, in calculating 
the averago rate of food-grains ruling in tho State. 

The following tablo shows tho average rate per rupee of 
the principal food-grains, i.e., rice, wheat and kodon during 
the periods from 1887 to 1896 :— 




Grain., 




1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

r 

1890, 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 







Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers, 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. , 

Seers. 

Eioe 






25 

25 

19 

20 

13 

13 

18 

12 

16 

Wheat 




■ 


S3 

24 

22 

18 

12 J 

12i 

21 

134 

164 

Kodon 

• 

• • 

* 

• 

• 

48 

40 

35 

25 

44 

44 

25 

36 

324 


The year 1887 is the cheapest, and subsequent years have 
steadily grown dearer and dearer. The averago rate of 
wheat for the past nine years from 18S7 to 1895, which 
include two years of continuous agricultural depression, was 
21'75 seers, of rico 18 seers and kodon 40 seers to the 
rupee. 

In 1896 the rate of food-grains was only two-thirds of 
the average rate, that is, rice sold at 12 seers, wheat at 15 
seers and kodon at 25 seers to tho rupoe, which finds no 


equal in any of tho past years. Unfortunately the rate of 
wheat during 1897 fell to two-thirds of that during 1896, 
i.e., 10 seers as against 15 seers. The rate of rice fell to 
9 seers or only threc-fonrths, and that of kodon 15 seers 
or only three-fifthB. 

Tho rato of wheat, rice and kodon till .Tune 1896 were 
so moderate that they cannot be called rates of a year of 
scarcity. Since July 1897 these rates began to fall every 
month. 


The following statement shows how the rates of food-grains fluctuated since July 1896 till now:— 


MONTHLY BA.TB IN flfcEES, 





■ 



















Kamo of 
grain. 

Name of Talieil. 



1896. 







1897. 







1898, 

0 

>1 

u> 

5. 

0 

< 

September. 

1 

0 

CJ 

O 

k 

® 

X> 

a 

> 

0 

7 

1 

a 

£ 

$ 

0 

a 

<i 

rt 

1 

OJ 

March. 

‘C 

p* 

-flj 

a 

a> 

§ 

£ 

'3 

1 

5 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

£7 

ca 

0 

3 

<-> 

Wheat . 

Dongargarh 


15 

13* 

lOf 

10 

m 

10 

10 

u 

HI 

9* 

»* 

H* 

8 

8 

84 

84 

30 

13* 

13 


Khairagarh 


17* 

H* 

13 

12 

12 

■ 3 

10 

■El 

11 

10* 

10* 

81 

8 

7* 

8 

8* 

10 

11* 

10 * 


Ktiamaiiu 


i4 

iej 

16* 

14 

u* 

.Jr f il 


It* 

12 

11 

■El 

9 

8 

8 

74 

8 

11 

12 

134 

Gram 

Dongargarh 


14 

12* 

12* 

ii* 

10 


81 

10 

10* 

10* 

8 

8 

8* 

8* 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 


Khairagarh 


17 

16 

16 

13 

11 


... 

13 

124 

11* 

0 

9 

8 

7* 

8 

9 

10 

10 

H 


Khamaria 


20 

19* 

i«t 

14 

H 

/lr 

IS* 

12* 

32* 

13 

10 

8* 

8* 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10* 

11 

Rico , 

noiifrai'sarh 


12* 

11 

12* 

u} 

10 


8* 

It* 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7* 

7* 

0* 

... 

11 

6 

i?f 


Khairagarh 


121 

12* 

12* 


1 #»■■*!« 

IgafiBPf 

9 


P 

si 

7 

7* 

74 

7 

8 

9 

13 

16 

it 

Kodo-kutki. 

Khamaria 


16 

15 

184 

in 

11 

B 5s 

10 

mm 


10 

9 

7 

7* 

7 

7 

9 

14 

Hi 

15 

Dongargarh 


15 

16 

IB} 

12* 

12 * 

■BtrtjH 

12 

12 

n 

13* 

15 

,,, 






20 

17J 


Khairagarh 


ao 

25 

20 

20 

15 


12 * 





20 

■ns 

9 

i’o 

ia 

20 

21 

24 


K ha maria 


26 

25 

21 * 

36* 

n* 

10 

17 

20 

20 

20 

1G 

12 

9 

10 

10 

10 

25 

26 

30 

Linseod , 

Dongargarh 


a; 

114 

10 

10 

10 



huh 

12 

94 

10* 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11 

13* 


Khairagarh 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



104 

32* 

124 

2 

12 

12 

13 

31* 

84 

10 

11 

16 


K hamaria 


11 

a 

n 

11 

13* 


32| 

12 

12 

113 

11 

11 

HUH 

9 

7 

74 

10 ? 

12 

13 

Tilt 

Dongargarh 


9 

10 

10} 

10 

■a 


9 

11 

ID* 

8 

9 

8* 

8* 

n 

H* 

8 

14 

14 

12* 


Khairagarh 



30 

BTJB 

10 

■El 


... 

10 

10 

10 

10 

<4 

7* 

8 

6 

0 

9 

14 

■Ml 


Khamaria 


9 

9 

H 

9 

n 


12 

12 

12 

12 

114 

MTjH 


G 

6 

6 

11 

16 

11} 

Arhar , 

Donga rgnrh 


15 

18} 

16* 

13* 



13 

13 

in* 

104 

10 * 

101 

94 

»* 

104 

IO 4 

10 

11 

13} 


Khairagarh 


20 

20_ 

18 

18 




12 

124 

m 

13 

114 

10 

9 

74 

10 

13 

13 

16} 


Khamaria 


26 

221 , 

19* 

19 



15 

14 

12 

14 

104 


94 

10* 

13 

10 

14 

14 

15 

Urad • 

Dongargarh 


16 

16 

ISf 

11 * 

10 


» 

12 * 

11 

10 

10 

Em 

74 

n 

81 

8f 

10 

10 

10 


Khairagarh 


ia 

1G 

16 

124 

121 



in* 

10 * 

9i 

«* 


7 


7 

6* 

9 

Si; 

12} 


Khamaria 


16 

14* 1 

114 

9 

14 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

104 , 

10 

n 

7i 

... 

11 

9 

9 

13 


From tho ahovo table it is clear that the average rate of 
food-grains steadily decreased from July 1896 till January 
1897, when it was only 10 seers to tho rupee. From 
February till May the prices remained constant. The pros¬ 
pects of the rabi crop seemed favourable since February. 
When arhar was reaped its rate became 14 seers to tho 
rupee. Consequently tho average rate during theso months 
rose to 11 seers to the rupee. In May large quantities were 
bought by the outsiders and the rates touched famine 
prices. That was really the hardest time. 

In October 1896 wheat sold at 10 seers and riee at 11 
seers at the Dongargarh market. This caused a panio among 
tho populace and they made very earnest requests to inter¬ 
fere lest there be gvain riots as in Nagpur. I went down to 
Dongargarh and explained matters to all the merchants. 
State interference in the matter of fixing any rate was 
ref used, and the common people were plainly told, that 
any attempt to cause a riot will be severely dealt with 
and every measure was adopted to suppress effectually 
any such outburst. Ihe sister State of Nandgaon hacl 
taken measures to fix a cheaper rate than what was 
possible , and as natural they could not he maintained 
longer. When the stocks were nearly depleted in Nand- 
gaon, our market was able to offer a better return for 
the money and for a longer period than what Nandgaon 
had done for a few days. This shows that an attempt 
to fix the prices causes famine, but does not diminish it. 


The average rate of all grains remained at about 8 Beers 
per rupee. 

September was the dearest month, when, it declined to 7 
seers to the rupee. From November when now rice came 
in there has been considerable improvement. 

From June 1896 to Juno 1897 Kbamaria continued to he 
the cheapest market in the State, and Dongargarh the dear¬ 
est. Khairagarh itself was the mean between the two. But 
from August 1897 this state of affairs has completely 
changed, Dongargarh being the cheapest and Khamaria the 
dearest. This clearly shows that first of all from July 1896 
to June 1897 there was good export trade—the grain going 
from Khamaria to outside places, hut from August imports 
seem to have considerably increased and trade ran the other 
way. Of all grains kodon was the cheapest, arhar, wheat, 
gram and rice following in order. But from July to October 
1896 the price of kodon also was approximately the same as 
that of other grains. 

In November, when kharif crops were nearly ready, the 
rate of kodon roso to 25 seers per rupee. 

1 think it is no use to keep cheap rates for special 
paupers, but it will be harmful. It is very difficult to 
decide as to who should get food-grains at the ordinary 
rates and what persons at a cheaper rate. This practice 
will cause a tumult and riot. 
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The imports and exports in this State are registered 

„ , only at Jlonqarqarh. In 1896 

gr®T r ' S 8 iml ’ the im f> ort °f Hrain* into this 

State was very small. In 1897 
Burma rice worth about It 1,50,000 and wheat worth 
SCO,000 were imported into this State. Seed-grains 
worth 1150,000 were purchased and brought in. 

In 1896 edible grains worth R2.83,708 were exported 
to other places. In 1897 food-grains worth R5,24,790 
were exported. 

The rabi harvest during 1897 being good, the Martraris 
and Kachhis made purchases of these grains and sent 
them abroad. 

86. There lias been considerable difference between the 

Condition of people. condition of the hilly and jumrly 
parganas and the plains of this 
State. 

The former were the first to feel the pinch of poverty and 
scarcity long hoforo the people of the plains felt it. It 
was not till December 1896 that a general scarcity appeared, 
but after that the condition of the people on the whole was 
most distressing. The jungly people had to run down a long 
way off from their homes to get some work in the relief 
camps, while their more fortunate brethren of the plains had 
the satisfaction of being not far off from their houses. Dur¬ 
ing the harvest some of these agricultural labourers returned 
to cut the crops, hut again they had to return during the 
rains after tho bytasl was over. This was the most trying 
season for them. There have not been many desertions of 
their homos among the inhabitants of the plains, but on the 
contrary many jungly villages with thoir population have 
almost become mere ruins. The non-jnngly parganas had 
also enjoyed a good rabi cropi which though it did not supply 
food for them, nevertheless enriched, and thus indirectly 
made them meet the famine more easily. 

The calamity in the jungly parganas has naturally led to 
a revision of settlement of some of those, in which more than 
fths land lias remained unsown for tho last two years. This 
would considerably reduce the land revenue of theso villages, 
thus enable the malgnzars to spend some money in getting 
them settled again, Some provisions will also be made for 
takavi to such malgnzars. 

Tho number of births and deaths for the -past seven years 
is subjoined :— 



Years. 



Births. 

Deaths. 

1891 

• » 



6,485 

3,486 

1892 



• 

4,916 

6,184 

1693 

• ■ 


* 

3,913 

2,4.30 

1894 

« • 


a 

6,1«5 

3,087 

1896 

* • 



4,564 

2,640 

1896 

a * 


1 

4,507 

6,670 

1897 

• 1 



2,282 

9,680 


The decrease in the number of births and the increase 
in that of deaths are so great during the year 1897 that 
they find no parallel 'in any of the past years. 

The death-number had comparatively increased in the 
year 1896 and it is even greater during 1897. 

This increase is due to (1) cholera and (2) famine. By 
the latter, I don’t mean that people died of starvation , 
and there would be very few cases in which it could be 
said that they died from hunger. But poor people had 
to take unusual diet in consequence of which they re¬ 
mained thin and emaciated. They fell an easy prey to 
various kinds of diseases, such as bowel complaints , 
dysentery, fever, etc., which prevailed on a much larger 
scale. 

The decrease in birth-number is due to the fact that 
in such an unhealthy year people remained generally un¬ 
settled, anxious and grieved. 

The average number of deaths for the past five years, ex¬ 
cluding 1897, is 3,500 souls. This is 1-9 per cent, -f the 
total population. The death-number m 1897 was 9,630 
or 5 per cent. 

37. Some enumeration of the measures taken to relieve 
this widespread calamity will not 

Measures taken for the re- ],,, 0T it of place. TtlOy areas fob 
lief of distressed people. lows* 


of this State were tho worst off, 
and they required the greatest 
help. A reduction of forest duties 
was the most appropriate form of relief for them. 


The jungly parganas 

Reduction of Eoreet duty. 


The municipality of Dongargarh where forest produce like 
grass, firewood, etc., finds a ready sale, did also reduce, and in 
most totally remit, the town duty leviable on these articles. 
The deficiency in income from this source will be written-off 
as irrecoverable. I think it will bo better if the grazing 
dues are remitted for a year. 

It will be much useful if the Municipalities in India 
•would remit the duty on cheap articles in time of famine, 
89. The arrangements for relief-works wore made from 
Belief-works. April 1896 and works wore gradu- 

, _ ally opened as it seemed necessary. 

The following relief-works, os detailed in the annual report 
for 1896, deserve some special mention 

(a) Tito kharif crops in the jungly and hilly parganas 
had suffered much in 1895 and tho rabi crop was 
exceptionally meagre there in 1896. By the end 
of 1895 the danger of a scarcity had been 
apprehended, and I had decided to start a tank 
work near Dhara village, beside the Dongargarh- 
Pandaria Road. A sum of f£5,000 was sanc¬ 
tioned for this purpose. This precaution proved 
very useful, because in April 1896 the people of 
these parganas wore hard-pressed by famine, and 
for them the work was at once started and 
regularly carried on till December 1897, when it 
was finally completed. This work was inspected 
by the Political Agent and Mr. Harriott, who had 
prepared plans for its extension. It provided 
work for about 1,000 people regularly for a year. 
In October 1896 Muhammad Hasim Khan, Forest 
Superintendent, was placed in charge of it as 
Additional Tahsildar, when the number of 
coolies increased enormously. 

(2) Lai Sugar Tank, Khamaria, —This was construct¬ 
ed towards the east of Khamaria and the travel- 
_ , lers and cattle profited 

Eoads - much by it. It is 

finished. In September 1806, when full signs of 
scarcity became visible, other works such as 
Dongargarh-Pathri Road, (2) Dongargarh- 
Kawardha Road, (3) Viroda-Khamaria Road 
(d) Khairagavh-Nandgaon Iload and (5) Khama* 
ria-Simga Road were one after another opened. 

Khamaria-Sirnga Road. —This was altogether a now 
road planned. The Deputy Commissioner had 
kindly consented to complete this in his district, 
that it may open up a direct route to Siinga and 
Tilda from Khamaria. The portion of the road 
which lay in British territory passed through a 
very distressed portion of Raipur District, and it 
would have been very useful thereto ; the Stato 
portion of it has been completed, and we hope the 
other portion of it will be finished by the British 
Government at no distant date. 

The length of all new roads constr ucted within this 
Stale is 17 miles. The portion through which 
i monrum. has been spread is 22 miles long. If 
the roads over which no moorum has been, 
spread be not annually put to repairs or 
moorum be not spread over them, then they 
would cease to exist in afeio days. 

Diversion of the course of Piparia River opened in 
October 1896. Plan was prepared by Mr. Har¬ 
riott. Tho top current has been dammed up and 
the main current removed 10 chains further off. 
The reclaimed land has been included in the jail 
garden. 

The ehandmari works at Kliairagarh were completed 
and six wells made. 

The following statement will show how many people re¬ 
mained each month on the various relief works:— 


Name of month. 


April 
fclay * 
June 
July . 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 



Khamaria 

Kliairagarh 

Bara- 

Ranitai. 

relief- 

relief- 

Banjara 

works. 

works. 

lioad. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

112 




81 




169 




222 



... 

215 




81 

Ifil 



168 

380 

216 


928 

145 

223 


415 

137 

835 

226 


Total. 


No. 

112 

Bt 

169 

222 

215 

242 

664 

696 

1,013 


v 2 


Shan 

Bahadur 

Maulavi 

Saiyyid 

Muhammad 

Husain. 
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1898. 
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Khan 

Bahadur 

Maulavi 

Saiyyid 

Muhammad 

Husain. 

11th Mar, 
1898. 


Name of month. 

Ranital. 

. 

Khamaria 

relief- 

works. 

Khairagarh 

relief- 

works. 

Bara- 
Baii j ara 
Read. 

Total. 

1897 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

January . « 

G31 

259 

212 

94 

1,190 


4s 7 

211 

378 

42 

888 


433 

209 

170 

47 

870 


4m 

216 

123 

250 

989 


497 

620 

200 

239 

1.568 


480 

640 

200 

240 

i.m 

July . . » 

300 

80 



380 

August . . ♦ 

286 

85 


47 

418 

September , 


100 


... 

100 

October. , 


135 



135 

November * 

... 

25 



25 

December . . 


12 

_ 


12 


The work of Ilanital was commenced in 1896 and 112 

persons were working on it at the end of that month. A# 
soon as the work was begun a good many people gathered 
there. Then again only 81 persons remained at the end of 
May 1896. This decrease was attributed to cholera, which 
prevailed in May at Dhara. There wore 109 persons over this 
work at the end of June, 222 at the end of July, and 215 at 
the end of August 1896. In September of that year the 
above road works wero also opened. Thus there remained 
only 88 persons at the end of September. 

On roads there were 161 persons in the end of September, 
the total being 2-19. In October of the preceding year the 
Khairagarh relief works were started, and during this month 
the number of distressed people began to rise every day to 
the extent of about 564. 

In November 1896 the number was raised to 69C. Tn 
December relief-works were also started at Khamavia, and 
the number of coolies at the end of that month came to bo 
1,018, of which 416 wero employed on Ilanital. 

Towards the end of January 1897 the number of these 
labourers was enhanced to 1,196, of which more than half 
wore only employed on Ilanital. In February the number 
began to dwindlo. lienee, on 20th February 1897 there 
remained only 457 coolies at Raniganj, only 42 on roads, 
178 at Khairagarh and 221 at Khamaria : or there remained 
only 888 persons as against 1,196 in Jannary 1897. The 
number of labourers was greatest in the mouths of May and 
June. After this when the rains set in and other agri¬ 
cultural operations wero begun, the numbers fell down. In 
the end of July there remained only 8P0 persons as against 
1,569 of May. In August there remained only 418 labour¬ 
ers. The remaining coolies were such as were too thin and 
weak for agriculture. In the relief-works they got wages 
and were required to do only a slight work. The relief- 
works were, therefore, closed and the coolies wero drafted into 
the poor-house, 

The proportion of labourers employed on relief-works 
was as follows in order of their castes — Gond, Kan-war, 
Chamar, llhara, 

First of all payment by gang was tried, and each gang 

System of payment of being paid for the work done from 
4 annas to 8 annas per cubic foot. 
But this was given up afterwards, as it led to quarrels among 
the coolies. Next the cowri syatom was adopted, hut natur¬ 
ally it was not sufficiently well-paying to the weaker of the 
lot. For these latter payment per head was devised. Wagos 
ranged from 2 annas to 1 anna. 


A children's kitchen was also started at Khairagarh. The 
Superintendent of Jail managed it. In this only very 
little children -were kept in the barracks of female pri- 
toners who looked after them. 1 his practice was very 
successful. The big boys were kept in poor-houses. At 
the end of famine the orphans -were thus handed over (1) 
to their relatives, (2) to their castemen, (?) to their village 
■people, (4) to those of the same creed, and (5) to those of 
other creeds. 

The subjoined table gives the poor-house population in 
each month :— 


Name of month. 

Dongargarh 

poor-house. 

Khairagarh 
poor-bouse. 

Children’s 

kitchou. 

ToTAt. 

1896. 





September 

45 

37 


82 

October 

62 

60 

6 

128 

November , 4 

65 

60 

21 

132 

December , . 

90 

80 

24 

194 

1867. 





January 

107 

108 

33 

148 

February . . 

no 

96 

32 

238 

March , 

in 

100 

33 

244 

April . 

200 


34 

234 

May 

250 


30 

280 

June , , 

400 


32 

432 

July 

471 


39 

613 

August 

513 


98 

611 

September . , 

337 


140 

627 

October 

137 


75 

212 

November , 

46 


4 

60 

December , , 

13 

___ 

5 

18 


The paupers in poor-houses were generally low caste 
people, who had neither any idea of their -respectable 
descent nor of polluting their food by contact. Their 
proportion is given below in order of their caste— 
Gahara, Mahar, Weaver, Chamar, Gond, Tcli. 

(Appendix.) 

40. (1) The malguzarB, kotwals and patwaris are warned 
to send to tire nearest outpost the 
Poor-house rulos. paupers that might be found in 

their villages with no fixed abode and apparently wandering 
about. The head constable of tho outpost shall send them 
with a constable to the nearest poor-house. 

(2) The new arrivals are to be inspected by the Committee, 
including Hospital Assistant or any Medical Officer in 
charge. 

(3) The Committee will classify them into those fit for, 
or unfit for, work. 

(4) Those who are found fit would be sent to the nearest 
relief-work, and unfit will be admitted into poor-house. 

(a) On admission each pauper was to receive clothos 
as under— 

man ... 1 dhoti, 1 patka, 

woman . . 2 dhotis, 

child ... 2 patkaB, 

besides the tats for sleeping. 

(5) Children without their parents wore to be sent to the 
kitchen. 


39. In September 1896 poor-houses had to be opened, 
,, , when the condition of the people 

cor- ouseR. grew worse and there were a lot of 

them wandering about with no apparent means of livelihood 
and too emaciated to work. 

First a poor-house was opened at Dongargarh and next 
month (that is October 1896) at Khairagarh. The rules 
framed for their management will be found in the Appendix. 

Committees were formed with a certain non-official element, 
who visited these and had a hand in its proper management. 
Dongargarh poor-house was located outside tho town below 
the great hill in a substantially well-built house. This house 
was intended for a dharmshala, hut it had come to be used 
for keeping cows by the Govakshni people. When the 
number increased, temporary huts had to ho run to accom¬ 
modate the additional number of paupers. Lepers were separ¬ 
ately accommodated at Dongargarh. 

At Khairagarh only temporary sheds were run up beyond 
Pipavia, and ultimately this was closed, under medical advice, 
as cholera had broken out. The paupers were removed to 
Dongargarh, 


(6) Those who have regained their strength and are 
declared fit for work, were to be drafted to relief-work. 

(7) The Superintendent of J ail to be in charge of children's 
kitchen at Khairagarh. The literate prisoners (Upper 
Primary Certificated) to teach those who are fit for educa¬ 
tion. 

(8) The Committee to visit the poor-house once a week 
and hold parade for drafting able-bodied ones to relief-works. 
Hospital Assistant and Tahsildar to be present at this 
parade. 

(9) The Committee was to consist of members—officials 
and non-officials. The Hospital Assistant and Inspector of 
Police to be ex-officio members of it. The Tahsildar and 
Head Master of tho School to be President and Secretary of 
it, respectively. 

(10) Every poor-houso will have a Superintendent and 
one Head Warder, two cookB and one warder per 100. For 
every 60 a pauper mukaddum will be appointed. 

(11) Daily report is to be madejto the President of the poor- 
house population. Tho President, aftor conforming it with 
the registers, to order the Store-keeper to issue the rations 
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at the fixed scale of 9 chattaks per adult male, 7 ohattaks 
per female and 5 chattaka per child. 

(12) At Dongargarh Lai Bahour’s shop to hold charge 
of the stores. 

(13) At 7 a. m. all paupers to be turned out of doors for 
calls of nature, bathing, etc., under charge of the warder. 
The insido to bo thoroughly cleaned before their return 
at 9 a. m. 

(14) After return, roll-call to be takon by the Secretary 
and the meals to be distributed. 

(15) Meals to be distributed in batches of 50 each brought 
in by their respective warders. 

(16) The sick and much emaciated to receive special diet 
prescribed by the Hospital Assistant. 

(17) A Vaccinator shall be on duty in poor-house hospital. 
He shall see that the sick get proper diet and sufficient 
clothing. 

(18) Paupers suffering from infectious diseases to be 
segregated in the sheds to Do ereoted for tho purpose. 

(19) For poor-house offence the paupers to be put on 
penal diet. 

41. During their tours the Naib-Diwan, Tahsildar 
Opening ot reliei-wotks bj Superintendent of Land . Records 

public. and myself were urging the 

malguzavs and well-to-do tenants to avail themselves of the 
cheap labour at hand, which would not only be greatly 
beneficial to them, but also to their fellow brethren, who 
were hard up for their day’s morsel even. I am glad to say 
that many did respond, and heartily too, to the call. 

42. It was rightly apprehended that there would be a 

Supply of Btod-grainB and great drain on seed-stock and 
malts of sowing. most of it will be on dhan. This 

afforded a great opportunity for the State to help the small 
tenantry with some seed. The method adopted to get real 
information to meet the difficulty properly was the 
following:— 

In January 1897 a Mauzawar statement was prepared hy 
each patwari, giving the details of seed-grains required by 
ttie tenants for kharif. Revenue Inspectors cheeked these 
figures vory closely. Besides, they were ordered to prepare 
another statement showing the sood-stock with each tenant. 
Before the end of April these statements were in the hand of 
Superintendent of Land Records, who was instructed to fir 
a date and proceed to circle of each to collect the malguzars 
and tenants of such circle, to order them to arrange for the 
required quantities of seed-grains for themselves. 

Moreover, every malguzar was separately told that he was 
held responsible for rendering help to ins tenants. That he 
was bound to arrange for so much seed as may not allow the 
fields of his tenants to remain fallow. The gaontias were 
threatened with ejectment if they did not help the tenants. 
The result was that the gaontias and tenants became ready 
to supply tho seed-grains, and wealthy malguzars purchased 
seed and brought it from other places as Dliamtari, Khariar, 
Kalahandi, etc. The Superintendent of Land Records and 
other officials wore sent to Raipur, Bhandara and Sambalpur 
to purchase dhan and kodon worth R30.000. The total 
sum that must have been spent thus is estimated at 
R40,000. Before tho rains set in there was made a speedy 
enquiry about how much has already been provided for by 
the tenants and malguzars. After this final onquiry and 
simultaneously with the sotting in of the rains, dhan and 
kodon brought hy the State was distributed as rapidly as 
oould be possible. This was done at the right time. Had 
it been distributed earlier, there was every danger of its 
being wasted, and had it been )ate, it would have not 
germinated. 

There were rare eases in which it was consumed by the 
tenants, and I think it could not have been better utilized 
if it did save some life. 

This grain was distributed on the joint security of mal- 
guzars and tenants, and an interest of 2 annas in the rupee 
was stipulated till next harvest, just to save the State from 
delinquents. This interest stipulation did also stop some 
worthless request for more grain than what was really 
necessary. For rabi, too, similar arrangements were made, 
but the State help has been considered necessary. 

43. To preserve the kharif crops the following measures 
Prevention of grain theft.. wore taken : 

(1) Appointment of village police. In each village a 
list was prepared of such persons who were 
suspeeted to rob the crops, and one person was 
selected per house from among tenants. Thus 
there were formed two gangs in each village. 


the one consisting of suspected persons and the Khan 
other of tenants- These together constituted Bahadur 
the village police. The gaontia to be an officer Maulaui 
over them, and the kotwar to be a Head con- Saiyyid 
stable. Half of these men to rest at some place Muhammad 
in the village till midday, and the other half Ilusain. 

to make the patrol. After midday the watches - 

to bo changed, the first half taking the place of 11th Mar. 
the second half and vice versd. In a few 1898. 

villages where the gaontias and kotwars were - 

found unfit for such work, a person was appointed 
on J15 or R6 per mensem who was to make 
the gang keep guard in tho above manner. At 
night the suspeeted persons were to keep watch 
and to be guarded in turn. During the day¬ 
time they had to do some work. 

(2) The disabled persons were kept in a separate house 

and provided with food- In villages unable to 
make such arrangements the State took up tho 
task at their cost. 

(3) The above arrangements were applicable to petty 

thefts of grain, in which it was difficult to take 
the offenders to tho open Courts. The number 
of sueli Courts being too limited, additional 
persons were empowered to enquire into such 
cases summarily, which will be detailed here¬ 
after. 


Roth the kharif and rabi crops were good during tho year. 

„ . . . The future rabi crop also presents 

a tavourable prospect. The rate 
of grain also did not fall much below the average rate. 
Hence I can gladly say that famine is over. Whatever 
more that is to be dene in this State in this connection is 
the following :— 

That seed bo given to the raiyats of the jungly parga- 
nas—Laehhna, Kliolwa and Dongargarh—who have 
lost their all and are without capital for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

That bullocks be supplied to such people that they 
might be again settled on their lands. 

That other tenants bo admitted in place of those who 
have lied, and that with this view the gaontias 
might be given a takavi. 

In the budget of 1898 R5,000 have been placed for 

this purpose. 

It in necessary to reduce the jama hy a summary 
settlement of the village where the nihasi is decreased. 
In no case shall the land revenue he less than the nihasi. 
I am glad to say that Baja Sahib has issued orders 
cn this matter. 

41. I am much 


obliged for the sum of R.5,500 
received from the Indian Famine 
H J,t d f i8 v n 'r iDB charituMe Chuiitable Relief Fund for the 
relief of distressed people of this 
State. This money was received at a time when the raiyats of 
the jungly parganas stood in utmost neod of seed and support, 
when the kharif crops were growing. Therefore R3,211-13-6 
were given to such tenants for food. Rupees 1,166-1-6 
were doled out for clothing and special diet to the inmates 
of the poor-houses. 

When the famine was over some tenants and gaontias 
were found such that they had lost their plough-cattle and 
were prevented from cultivation for want of them. A sum 
of Rs. 1,050 was distributed to such persons. The money 
was doled out with utmost care, and an account of expendi¬ 
ture and reciepts is ready. The monthly account of this 
money was sent to the Political Agent’s office. 

The abstract of tire account is as follows :— 

Receipts. Expenditure. Balance. 

p. 

0 


Ks, 

Ks 

a. 

P- 

Rs, a. 

5,500 

377 

5 

3 

for clothing and 72 ] 




blankets to the 
inmates of poor- 
houses. 




788 

12 

3 

for special diet. 


1,166 

1 

6 



3,211 

13 

6 

for food to tenants 




when crops were 
growing. 



1,050 

0 

0 

for purchase of 




bullocks. 


4,261 

13 

6 


Total 

5,427 

15 

0 
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Khan No stress is laid for the recovery of these gifts. But This is not an ordinary rate of wages in the Dohat (mufas- 
Bahadur those whose circumstances have beon improved give hack sil). These wages were paid in towns, Buch as Dongagarh, etc. 
faulavi the gifts of their own accord. The money thus received is Grain is paid in the Dehat in lien of wages. When tho tank* 

Saiyyid credited in the Charitable Fund and utilised for helping the work was in progress, the dearest rato of grain at that time 

Muhammad other distressed persons. was 7 seers per rupee. Their rate of wages was increased np to 

Husain. , .. S annas each. Towards the close of the famine, the Snperin* 

- Oral Evidence. tcndont was directed to pay the labourers fths of their wages 

11th Mar. I have been sis years in tho Khairagarh State. Before and keep back the remaining jth, to be given to them at the 
1898. that I was for a long period in Government service, for some time of their returning homo. In this way, at the time of 

- time as Tahsildar and Extra Assistant Commissioner. It was going back to their respective houses, each person got R4-5. 

often found necessary to give an order that wherever anyone During the last famine year, many persons died. The 
had a large stock of grain, over and above his requirements, reason was because of their being weak from the beginning, 

he should distribute it to porsons in need of it, on the and also because of their being accustomed to cat “ Pej,” etc. 

socurity of the State, and at a proper rate of interest. The At the commencement, a largo number of small works were 

Malguzars, mostly Lodhis and Kurmis, had stocks of grain. opened; but whon the great famine took place in 1897, necessity 

Patwaris gavo me information of the existence of stocks of for opening large relief works was found. Though the 

grain. I don’t think grain stocks are as large in those parts famine is now over, still there is necessity for opening relief 

as they used to be before the arrival of the railway. works in some places. I give this opinion, not for my own 

When there was no railway in our State, the goods were State, hut for tho whole of India, and specially for the 

imported by Dan jar as- The Banjaras, who used to take Central Provinces and North-Western Provinces, the cireum- 

their bullocks, belonged to the Jabalpur and other districts, stances of which I am well aware of. Small tenants should' 

They do not take their bullocks now. In my opinion, the to given such help as will enable them to preservo their im- 

Banjaras have now given up their occupation. They have plemcnts of husbandry. The condition of. the tenants who 

undertaken different kinds of profession. There is no rail- had a stock of gram, was good. Help was given to the tenants 

way towards Mandla. The Banjaras arc also called ‘ by supplying R60,000 worth of grain from Sambalpur. During 
Labhanas. A large majority of them live in Mandla. the last famine, help was given in our State as far as it was 

They are generally Hindus, live like gipsies and call practicable. The people of our State did not beg at stations, 

themselves Hindus. In our ilaka there was much distress A complaint to this effect was once found only in.a news- 

in three parganas. Towards the hill side, and specially below paper, and on another occasion, a similar complaint was 

it, there was much distress. Tho distressed people were gener- made by a missionary, but . on personal inquiries I found 

ally Gondhs. Belief works wore opened for their mainten* nothing. An inquiry on this account was also made by the 

ance. On opening relief works, the intimation of their Political Agent and the. Commissioner, but they also found 

being opened was given through the Malguzars and Kotwars, nothing. After execution of a formal agreement, I made 

because there was a Belief Committee in every village. In over .above 100 and 125 orphans to the missionaries. The 

our Ilaka there were two poor-houses, one permanent poor- missionaries did not give any assistance to our State. At 

house and the other roliof poor-house. Those who were one time only they distributed somo money at Dongar- 

invalids and unlikely to be fit for work, were maintained garh. When I came to know of it, 1 put a stop to this 

in the permanent poor-house. The weak and the sick, who practice, and askod them to go to the poor-house and make 

had prospects of being ablo to work, were admitted oyer the money to the Superintendent who would accept it 

in the relief poor-house. Thera were also Hospital Assist- with thanks. I made them an oral as well as a written 

ants. Those who were pronounced fit for work by tho request that they should make inspections of tho poor-houses 

Hospital Assistant, Superintendent, and the Tahsildar, were and scud the inspection notes to me, but thoy did not send 

sent on work, and those unfit for work were separated and any as yet. 

sent to the poor-houso with their consent. . A large tank- The reports of births and deaths are, as far as I can say, 
work was opened for relief. Thcro was a daily number of W£> rth believing. The averago number of deaths has much 

about 800—ffOO persons on roli.ef works. Wages were paid at ; nc ,-cased, and that of births decreased, to some extent. There 

different rates. In the beginning a lower rate than on arc seven registers in the State in which births and deaths are 

ordinary one was fixed. At first the work was started on entered. Besides, there is a separate register for the Muni- 

contract. system and.then ’ on payment by cowries, hut when c i pa uty. The Kotwars also make reports of births and 

a suspicion aroso, daily wages were fixed as follows: deaths. They well know that their failure to make a report 

Mon ..... 2 annas each, is an offence, and so they are regular in making their 

Women . . . * 1-8 „ „ reports. 

Children ....!„ ,, 


Mr. O. D. 
Osioell. 

11th Mar. 
1898. 


Mb. G. D. OsWEIX, Principal, Baj Kumar College, Baipur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I have the honour to remark that my experience, having 
been limited to the administration of the Charitable Fund, 
extends over a very limited portion of the area covered by 
the points engaging the attention of the Commission, and 
I do not consider myself competent to express an opinion on 
the points (Al, (B), (C), and I have no recommendation to 
make regarding (D).__ 

( "President .)—Were you Secretary of the Charitable 
FundP—Yes. 

When did your work begin f—In the first week of 
March. 

At that time I suppose you received your first remit¬ 
tances P—We received the first remittance just about that 
time. 

Which particular method of spending the money is. in 
your opinion best?—Object No. IV certainly. I also think 
the distribution of cloth and blankets important. 

How were clothes and blankets distributed?—They 
were generally distributed on the requisition of officers in 
charge of circles. 

Where wero they purchased?—A large amount from 
weavers and the rest from local jietty dealers, and also 
from blanket makers, of which there is a small ciass at Rai¬ 
pur. We gave the weavers advances. 

Did you make any advances to blanket makers P—Yes, 
small advances. They were a smaller class. The relief 
given to the weavors was undoubtedly effective. We allowed 
them a small return to carry on their trade. 

Do you think from what you have seen that the weavers 
are fit to work on tho roads in the sun P- Only the lower 


classes. We didn’t relieve their lower class to tho same 
extent as the higher, as they could go to works. We 
distinguished between tho classes. 

(Mr. Boss )—How much did you receive from the Chtirit* 
able Belief FundP—Rupees 3,18,000. 

How much did you spend P—Rupees 3,06,000 and 
refunded the balance. 

How much did you spend on Object No. IYP—Nearly) 
R2,77,000. 

Did you relieve agriculturists in cash or seed?— 
In eases where there was any difficulty in getting seed!, 
relief officers were directed to import seed. 

Had you any difficulty in getting seedP—Tho bulk of 
tho grants was given in money. 

Did you buy any cattloP—Yes, some. 

Were the cattle grazed in Government forests P—Govern¬ 
ment threw open their reserves to ns, but we did not use 
them. j 

Did you relieve several kinds of artizansP—Chiefly 
weavers, also bangle makers, petty traders, sonars, and 
metal-workers. 

Was there the same system all over?—Yes, a certain 
proportion was kept for Bale and the sale-proceeds credited 
to the general fund. Two-thirds was given back to the 
artizans to continue their trade. 

Approximately, what was the loss sustained?—In the 
ease of weavers from 119,000 to R10,000. 

How many families did yon relieve P—Over 8,500. 

For how many months ?—From March to the end of 
October. 
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How was the loss recouped ?—We received a subsidy 
of R4,000 from Government, and the rest stands as a 
permanent loss to the Charitable .Relief Fund. 

What was the number in a family P—Generally about 
five. Very often thero was an old father and mother 
dependent. 

Did yon relieve the weavers to the extent that they 
needed relief P—Yes, and smaller artizans we relieved also : 
about 103 heads of families. 


Did you make porsonal enquiries?—Yes, and found Mr, G. D, 
that was the ease. I think there wag a very large amount Oswell. 

of adulteration. - 

{Mr. Holderness .)—All through the famine or only at 
the firstP—It was most towards the rains, about June 1898. 
and early in July. —■ 

{Dr. Richardson .)—What was used for adulteration P— 

Sand and chini. 

Was it easily detected P—'Yes. 


For the same period P—Yes, from March to October. 

Had you a cheap grain shop?—Yes, at Raipur. 

When was it started P—On the 25th of May. We 
consulted Mr. James, tho Honorary Secretary of the Fund, 
and then started it. 

What was tho total quantity of grain purchased for 
distribution P—About R17.000 worth, betweemtwo thousand 
and three thousand maunds. We purchased it from 7 to 
8 seers per rupee, and in some cases when the market rate 
was 6 we managed to buy and sell at 10. 

How long did your sliop continue P—From the end 
of May to practically the middle of October. 

What class of persons was relieved P—A family whose 
joint income amounted to five rupees, or under. 

Were they only allowed to buy a fixed quantity P—A 
family could not buy more than two rupees’ worth. 

What was the loss sustained by these proceedings P— 
Rupees 2,658. 

How many families wero maintainedP—Two thousand 
md ton heads of families; in some cases there were four 
membors in the family, in some five. There were about 
10,000 people. 

For how many months P—About five months. 

Do you think people would havo gone to relief works if 
they had not been relieved in this way P—I think not. 

Then what would havo become of them?—They would 
have suffered great privation and starved. Children would 
havo been the chief sufferers as they are more liable to 
sickness. I think there would have been more mortality. 

Could they havo availed themselves of any system of 
Government relief P—No. I don’t think they could have 
come under section 34, because they had some income. 
They were not absolutely destitute. 

Did the opening of the shop affect private trade P— 
No, I don’t think so, except in a way advantageous to the 
general community. It compolled private traders to sell. 

What sort of stuff were they soiling P—Stuff adulterated 
8 per cent. At Raipur the usual adulteration is 2 per cent. 


( President .)—And the people just accepted it P—Yes. 

(Mr. Rose ).—Could they have helped it P—I don’t think 
so. The grain-trader was too much for them. 

Did the prices fluctuate very muchP—Yes, a good 
deal. I don’t think the opening of a small shop had 
any effect oxcept to temporarily steady prices. Tho actual 
operations were very small. The rumours that we were 
going to open the shop had that effect. 

Did yon find any difficulty in getting grain from local 
traders P—No. There was no combination against us. 

You had private charity here before the Charitable 
Relief Fund was started?—Yes, we had for a Bhort time. 
Relief kitchens were started by the Deputy Commissioner 
and private charity carried them on from the middle of 
October to the end of December. We also had some relief 
works till Government took ontire charge of them. 

(President .)—Have yon any suggestions to make as to 
improvements P—Nothing but Blight modifications of the 
four objects. 

What are the modifications you would suggest P—I put in 
in writing revised heads for the four objects of the Fund. 

1. In supplementing the subsistence ration which alone 
is provided from public funds, by the addition of small 
comforts, whether of food, clothing, blankets, and attendance, 
for the aged or infirm, for patients in hospitals, for children 
and the like. 

2. In providing clothing, blankets, extra comforts, attend¬ 
ance, and oducation for all orphans, whether in Govern¬ 
ment or private orphanages, during the period of aente 
distress, and in providing for the maintenance of ail orphans 
left on the hands of Government after the famine. 

3. In relieving tho numerous class of poor but respectable 
persons who either do not come within the scope of Govern¬ 
ment relief, or are too proud to ask for. it j such relief to be 
given chiefly through the medium of cheap grain shops. 

4. In helping agriculturists, who are liable to lose their 
holdings without such help, with seed-grain, cattle, and 
subsistence, and in helping artizans with the means of carry¬ 
ing on their trade, and in restoring to their original position, 
when acute distress is subsiding, those who have lost their all 
in the struggle, and in giving them a fresh start in life. 


At the Commissioner’s Office, Raipur. 


THIBT Y-SECOND DAY. 

Saturday, the 12th March 1898. 


Present : 


Sib J. B. Lyali, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Peesidbnt.) 


Rai Bahadur B. K. Boss, C.I.E. 

Mb. A. D. Younghusband, (Temporary Member 
for the Central Provinces). 
Mr. H. J. McIntosh, Secretary _ 
Susgeon-MaJOB J. In Poyndbb, Civil Surgeon, Raipur, called in and examined. 


SUBGEON-COLONBL J. RlCHAEDSON. 

Mb. T. Ws Hoi.dbbnf.ss, C.S.I, 

Mb. T. Higham, C.I.E. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

/m_Departures pbom thb principles of the Central 

" Provinces Famine Code, which have occurred 
in the Cbnteal Peovinces busing the pbesent 
Famine. 

As far as I know the principles of the Central Provinces 
Famine Code have been adhered to during the recent famine. 

rm_ Degree of success which has attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED, CONSIDEBED PBIMABILT WITH 

bbgabd to the belief of distress and saving 

OF LIKE, AND SECONDARILY WITH BEGABD TO ECO¬ 
NOMY. 

A considerable amount of distress has been relieved, and 
enormous numbers of lives have been saved by the relief 


afforded. But I am distinctly of opinion that the relief of Sur.-Maj. 
distress by the construction of roads by the Publio Works j x. Poyn- 
Department is not the most economical form of giving relief, ^ eri 

nor is it the most effective way of reaching the really dis- _ 

tressed. 12 th Mar. 

1898. 

(C).-AdVICB AS TO THE MEASURES AND METHODS OF -- 

WORKING WHICH SBEM LIE ELY TO PROVE MOST 
EFFECTIVE IN FUTPBS IN THEBE TWO BESPECTS. 

I am of opinion that to be effective, works should be found 
in the villages as much as possible in preference to road mak¬ 
ing, for the following reasons:— 

(1) It is very difficult to provide adequate shelter for 
the workers, and I fool convinced that a large 
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number of deaths were caused or accelerated by 
the exposure in the hot weather to tho heat of tho 
sun and in the rains to tho cold and damp. 
Especially when the people were underfed. 

(2) It is not advisable to collect large bodies of people 

together as they are very liable to fall victims to 
epidemic diseases, such as cholera. 

(3) In nearly every village somo water-supply exists, 

which can generally be improved, or wells dug on 
the roads. In many places the water-supply was 
very deficient and people often went o££ to drink 
from dirty unprotected pools thereby contracting 
disease. 

(4) The formation of roads requires tho engagement, at 

very high rates, of an enormous supervising staff. 
Many of them quite unfit for supervisors, 

(5) Tho payments have to be made through those agents 

to a large extent, and it is probablo that a con¬ 
siderable amount of money was misappropriated. 

(D).—OTHER RKCOMMEND1TIONS OB OPINIONS THOUGHT 
LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTURE FAMINES. 

I believo as regards tbe actual relief of the destitute and 
the saving of life, that a system of villago relief and pay¬ 
ments made in grain would be much move effective and lead 
to much more permanent improvement to the villages and 
the country generally than the construction of indifferent 
roads which probably the funds of the district will be in¬ 
sufficient to koep in ropair. 

Notes on the diet scales issued to Famine Relief 
Workers. 

In submitting the following notes it will be convenient to 
disonss the quality and quantity of tho food supply. 

2. Next to consider tho manner of its supply with refer¬ 
ence to the different classes of labourers, 

8. The measures by which these defects may be in some 
degree romodied. 

The diet issued to the people on Famine Relief Work is 
compared in the attached table with the diets issued in the jails. 
It will bo seen that there is a great deficiency in the amount 
of vegetables. Less fatty matters, and much less nitrogenous 
matter in the shape of dal and no gram, which is also a very 
nutritious grain, and no sa ccharine matter at all, no separate 
oondiments. 

The jail dietary, which is considered by authorities to he 
insufficient and not well selected, is under close supervision 
and is generally of fair quality. 


In the jail dietary on the other hand these articles of 
diet are very properly maintained, while only tho staple 
grain is roduced in lower scales. The total quantity of rice 
in the full jail diet is 13 chattaks and | cliattak of goor is also 
issued, 2J chattaks of additional vegetable, so tliat the prisoner 
on labour gets 18$ chattaks of solid more or less bulky food, 
while the famine labourer gets 14chattaks and probably the 
oil and vegetables are almost invariably wanting in the 
famine labourer’s dietary. While the jail worker always gets 
his full ration of every thing. 

As regards the minimum ration, it will be seen that prison- 
era undergoing simple imprisonment and juveniles over 12 
get 14^ chattaks of solid food while females and children 
under 12 get 13* chattaks of solid, while the minimum ration 
for workers on famino work for males is only 9^- chattaks 
and for females chattaks. I think there can be little 
doubt that this ration is entirely insufficient, and to expect 
half starved people to work at any sort of outdoor work on 
this ration and to keep their health is quite impracticable. 

As regards the division of tho workers into classes, the 
practice does not appear to be satisfactory. As far aB I 
understand from the officer in charge of workB, tho workers 
appeared to be classed A, B, C, D, according to the work they 
were put on quite irrespective of tho amount of work they 
did. Tims people on quarrying stone or breaking metal 
were classed as class A or B, while if they they were put on 
earthwork they were classed as C or I). This system 
appears to me to prevent a strong, healthy man from earning 
a full wago for a full day’s work if he happened to be in a 
part of a road where they were doing earthwork, and more¬ 
over a full day’s work should receive a full day’s wage quite 
irrespective of whether it happens to he digging moorum or 
stono, if tho task of each is fairly apportioned. Thus on 
some of tire roads the people complained bitterly that they 
were only earning 1 anna 9 pies and the women 1 j’annas per 
day, and tho reason was, I was told by the officer in charge, 
that they wero on Class C work. The price of rice then was 
8 seers to the rupeo, of this rice at least I $ seers would be 
wastage, so that those people wore at that time only earning 
enough to pay for 12 chattaks of the commonest rice 1* 
chattaks to 3 ohattaks of which would be waste, leaving the 
men about 10 chattaks of rice and nothing wherewith to 
purchase the nocessary dal, vegetables or ghi. 

At no time did I come across any gangs earning as much 
as laid down in Appendix III of the Famine Code. 

Tn order to moot to some extent the defects in the dietary 
and classification I would suggest the following alteration : 
that thero bo only two classes of diet, A and B. One for 
full workers and one for lesser workers and women as below. 

A B 

Chattaks. Chattaks, 


The grain issued at Famine times is noeessarily not nearly 
so closely supervised and is probably not of such good quality. 
It is extremoly difficult to obtain vegetables in anything 
like sufficient quantity, and tho amount of fat in the shape 
of oil or ghi, is generally not supplied at all or in quite in¬ 
sufficient quantities. 


Rice . 

Dal . 
Vegetable 
Oil or ghi 
Our . 
Salt . 


13 11 

3 2 

2 2 

1 1 


It will also be noticed that the eondimeuts and vegetable 
are classed together and in tho minimum ration the quantity 
of salt, ghi, vegetables is diminished. I can see no sort of 
adequate reason for this, as tho vegetables are given not only 
as food but for their action on the system generally. 


Children under 12 years to have half the full diet, chil¬ 
dren too young to work to have J the female ration. I 
would also when practicable strongly advocato payment in 
grain or at any rate that the full ration of rice be issued to 
each worker and the balance in cash. 


i 


Comparative Table of Famine and Jail diet. 


1 seer=l<! chattaks and 1 ehattak=2 oz. 


Rations. 

Full diet for Famine workers. 

Minimum 

RATIONS, 

Remarks. 

Maks. . 

Pomalea. 

Males. 

Females. 



Country 


Country 


Country 


Country 




weights. 


weights. 


weights. 


weights. 



lb. oz. 

sr. ch. 

lb. oz. 

Br. oh. 

lb. oz. 

sr. eh. 

lb. oz. 

sr. ch. 


*Rioe , . . ... 

18- 

0 12 

1 4 

0 10 

1 o— 

0 8 

0 14= 

0 7 


♦Pulse , . . *, 

0 4- 

0 2 

0 4= 

0 2 

0 2 = 

0 1 

0 2= 

0 1 


Salt , 

0 J= 

0 i 

0 * = 

0 i 

0 i= 

0 * 

0 J= 

0 i 


Ghee or oil * * « 

0 1- 

0 * 

0 i- 

O i 

0 i= 

0 i 

It 

Hra 

O 

0 l 


♦Condiment and vegetable 

0 1 = 

0 i 

0 1= 

0 i 

0 * = 

0 i 

o *= 

0 i 



*- , — 


■ 

- II 

- , ■■ y _.— 


-v ** ■ ■ —- 



*3olid food 14* 

Solid food 12^ 

Solid food 9J 

Solid food 8i 
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Jail diet. 


Rations. 


No I. 

For male adult 
prisoners on labour. 

No. n. 

For male simple im¬ 
prisonment scale 
under-trial and 
juveniles over 12. 

No. m. 

For women and juve¬ 
niles under 12. 

Remarks. 

* Rice . 

i • 


Cfiattaks. 

11 

Chattaks. 

9 

Chattaks. 

8 


* Dal . 

• 

• » 

2 

2 

2 


Salt . 

* • 

• » 

i 

i 

i 


Oil 

• • 

• • 

* 

i 

i 


* \ egetabl&B 

• * 

• • 

3 

3 

8 


* Gram or rice 

• a 

• • 

If or 2 

... 

... 


* Gur . . 


• • 

li 

* 

* 


Spieea • 

• • 

• • 

40 grains. 

40 grains, 

40 grains. 



• 


* Solid food 181 

* Solid food 14} 

Solid food 13} 



Sur.’Maj. 
Ji. L. Poy tir 

der. 

12th Mar. 
1898. 


(President .)—When ilid you take charge of Raipur P— 
In 1895. 

And have you been here ever sineeP—Yes. 

When did you begin to observe signs of distress in this 
district P—I cannot say that I personally observed any 
sigDs till the famino was pretty well established. It was not 
brought to my notice particularly. 

Was that in the beginning of 1897 P—Yes. 

What work was entrusted to youP—Famino works were 
opened in various places, and I had to superintend the supply 
of drugs, to see to the posting of Hospital Assistants in 
various places and generally to look after the establishment 
of field hospitals. 

Were poor-houses established by private liberality beforo 
Government established them P—Yes, I think so. I saw 
one at Aran and thero was somo relief going on at Baloda 
Bagh ; no regular poor-houses, but a good deal of private 
relief was being distributed by malguzars. 

When was that P—1 think in February 1897. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— Were you relieved of your duties 
at Head-quarters?—No, another officer was sent. 

You remained at Head-quarters P—Yes, generally, not 
altogether. 

Don’t you think it would bo a better arrangement if 
the District Medical Officer who knows the district were 
relieved of his duties to go about and inspect P—I doubt it. 
I think the work is sufficiently well carried out by Inspect¬ 
ing Officers. 

That was your chief duty as regards the famine, the 
providing of drugs and looking to medical comforts?— 
That was the principal portion. I also had charge of large 
poor-houses, and there were other poor-housos which I visired 
in conjunction with outlying dispensaries. 

How many had you at Head-quarters?—At one time 
about 2,500, i.e. the maximum number. They were just 
outside, near the jail. 

What establishment had you to look after 2,500 people f— 
We had not enough Hospital Assistants. I should have been 
very glad to have had more. 

What was the condition of the people at first?—Some 
of them were considerably emaciated. Most of them had 
run down in health. 

How many were under treatment at one time P— I have 
no clear recollection ; I should think at one time between 
200 to 300 people were in the hospital. 

Did many die P—I cannot remember how many. I think 
at the worst time the numbers were 100 per thousand per 
annum. There was a good deal of intermittent fever in 
the district. 

When were poor-houses established P—I think there was a 
small commencement in February 1897. I cannot remem- 
bor exactly. 

C. P, 


Did they come quickly P—Rather quickly. 

Wore they people from your own district or mostly 
travellers P—I think mostly people of the district. 

Were they sent to the poor-houses or did they come of 
their own aocordP—Sometimes they camo of their own 
accord. 

(Mr. Young hush and.) —Tn Raipur they opened from the 
1st of January, did they not P—Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —In what months did the mortality 
ehiofiy occur P—In July, August and September. 

What sort of diseases did they chiefly suffer from P— 
Diarrhoea, fever, Cancrum Oris, and ulceration of the 
mouth. 

Were there any scorbutic diseases P—Yes, a great many. 
There were a good number of cases in tho jail as well. 

Had you sufficient medical comforts?—Yes, I think so. 

Were you about the district much P —I was in medical 
charge of the whole district and inspected the poor-bouscB. 

I understand the medical officer who camo to your 
assistance did most of the inspection P —Yes. 

(Mr. Young husband.) —Was he not specially put in 
charge of Public Works Department relief works ?’—Yes, I 
think so. I had been round the works beforehand. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —Did you personally inspect the gangs 
on big works ?—Yes. 

What was the physical condition of tho people P —Pretty 
fair. Nothing like tho people in the poor-houses. 

Did they seem to thrive upon the diet?—They did fairly. 
There were a good many complaints at times. 

Still would there not be complaints at all times P —Yes ; 
and there were several cases connected with the payment of 
people that created difficulty. Many gangs complained 
that they had not been paid for seven or eight days. Then 
again many were paid in rupees, and found great difficulty 
in changing the rupees. Particular brands of rupees 
were not taken at all or heavy percentage charge lovied. 
The consequence was that people used to hoard their 
money. 

Do you think the system of payment is a serious defect 
iu the management?—Yes, I think so and caused much 
distress. 

And having changed their rupees was there any difficulty 
in converting them into grain P —I think there was grain 
to be had on all works. 

Was the grain supplied sound grain P—In some places 
it was very bad. There was dirt and a good deal of sweep¬ 
ings. 

Who is responsible for this, the contractor P— Yes, I 
think a contractor was put on to supply grain at the works. 

Do you think this inferior kind of grain had any preju¬ 
dicial effect on the health of the people?—Yes. 

<3 
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Close at hand P—Yes. 

Do you think the mothers fed their children P— Well, 
they fed them from their own wage. 

Was there much emaciation P—I think the people prefer 
to feed themselves rather than their children. I think 
the children were starved. 

Was there much starvation P—A fair amount. It was 
distinctly noticeable. 

( President .)—Were the children getting a dole P —I think 
they were supposed to get a dole. 

(Mr. Young husband.) —Do you refer to any particular 
period P — I think I am referring to the whole time. 

You did not find tilings improve us you went on P—- 
No. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —What is your opinion as to what 
should be done in dealing with children under such circum¬ 
stances p —1 think that a great deal might be done by giv¬ 
ing grain instead of paying people if it could be arranged. 
My own opinion is that a great many more lives would ho 
saved in this way. People when paid in money are apt to 
scrape and hoard all their earnings. 

As a matter of fact, do you think they did save ?—I 
think they did, in some eases, because they chose to starve 
their children os well as themselves. 

(President.)— I suppose children will show signs sooner 
than adults P —Yes I think so. They would lose flesh a good 
deal more rapidly. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —What was the cause of increased 
mortality from July. Your system was well organized. 
Why did the mortality suddenly go up to such an extent in 
June, July, August, September and OctoberP-We had a 
very heavy epidemic of cholera. 

But the cholera months were not when the mortality 
was highest. What was the cause P—I think aggravated 
fever. 

Was it a specific kind of fever P—It seemed to bo very 
bad malarial fever, worse than I have ever known. 

Was there anything to indicate that tlicro was anything 
contagious about it?—No. 

Do you attribute it to malaria P—Yes, owing to the 
period of the year. 

( President .)—Were the people that the fever killed 
people suffering from privation?—Yes, and they were less 
able to resist its attacks. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Was this all over tbs district?— 
Yes. 

(Dr Richard son. 1—Did many well-to-do people suffer 
nlsoP—Yes, very severely. In this town at one time they 
said that nearly every house had people suffering. 

You think it was simply the ordinary malarial fever 
of the year in an intense form P—Yes. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Did you make special enquiry P— 
Yes. 

That is the conclusion you came toP—Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— Did the people suffer from insuffi" 
cient protection in the matter of clothing P—They were much 
worse off in the matter of hutting. They don’t get much 
clothing ordinarily. The hutting arrangements were very 
defective. 

Was there any reason for that. I should have thought 
in this part of the country you could get quantities of bam. 
boo for hutting?—They said they could not get enough 
grass. They had very bad huts. 

The people suffering from diarrhcea, dysentery and fever 
would suffer much from lying about in the damnP— 
Yes, they did. 

Do you_ see any Insuperable difficulties connected with 
the provision of shelter P—I can not say. I am not prepared 
to give an opinion. 

Whose duty was it to look after the huttingP—The Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer's. 

Do you think the diet on the whole is sufficient and 
satisfactory?—1 think it is sufficient to support life, but 
was not a very good diet and it was deficient in fats. 

Would you increase the D minimum wageP—Yes ; I think 
it is deficient for a working man. It is sufficient for a 
man in a poor-house who is doing nothing, 


(Mr. Holderness.) —Did they get it in the form of 
money?—No, grain. 

Do you think the B wage enough P—No, I do not. 

Do you think the minimum wage Bhould be expunged 
altogether P—Yes, under any circumstances. 

Do you think the B wage is deficient as regards quality 
or quantity?—Broadly in both. 

As regards children under 7 years of age, you said 
there was a good deal of emaciation. What do you propose ? 
You don’t seem to have had kitchens?—There wero kitchens, 
but children do not seem to have gone there much. 

Yon had no great experience in feeding the children in 
kitchens?—No, there were very few children at the kitchens. 
The children were at orphanages. 

Did they get on well there P—Yes, but they were brought 
there too late. 

Was there disproportionate mortality among young 
children and old people?—Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —Have you any proposals to make 
which would be of use in a future, famine?—I think 
the most serious defect is that they could not get tho full 
ration of grain they were supposed to get, and there was 
difficulty in changing the rupee. 

Could not that matter be dealt with by the local organ¬ 
ization P—It was pointed out. 

(President.) —They won’t change the rupco?—If you 
pay the natives a rupee of 1872 or about that time, they 
won’t take it; it won’t pass; whether this is merely a 
trade freak or the doing of the bauias I do not know. I 
am perfectly certain that on tho works an enormous amount 
of money was lost to the workers by these means. 

They were being victimizedP—Yes, and when they were 
being paid in bulk they complained they wero not paid the 
full amount. 

(Dr. Richardson'S —You talked about the unwholesome 
grain, I would have thought that the medical officer would 
have reported it?—It was brought to notice, but there 
was a large amount in stock which could not be changed 
all at once. 

Had you a sufficiency of medical subordinates to go about 
and look after the sanitary condition of tho people?— 
We had a fairly good number. 

(President)—! suppose before tho rain began there 
was no shplter on the works?—I think tatties were pro¬ 
vided. In some places the people were very much exposed 
to the sun in the middle of the day. 

What do you think of tho utility of the roads made P— 
They are useful if kept in repair. Some have not been 
finished at all, hut have been left more or less in a soft 
condition without any consolidation. In tho rains they will 
be mere muddy tracks. 

You expressed tbe opinion that the system of village relief 
will be more effective. Do you mean village works or vil¬ 
lage relief without works P—I mean works. 

Near the villages P—Yes, and deepening tho tanks or 
digging wells, putting up efficient bunds, and digging 
trenohes to carry off .the drainage of the villages. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—A suggestion has been made that 
the poor-honso diet would be sufficient if 4 onnees of 
vegetables and 6 grains of condiments were added. Is that 
your opinion P—I think that would be a good thing. What, 
is more important is to increase the fatty portion of the diet, 
either the oil or ghee. 

You think the ghee or oil should be increased P—Yes. 

What would you make it P—A full ounce. 

Is the pulse right P—I should either increase it or give 
more rice. I think 14 ounces of rice is insufficient unless 
it is weighed after being cleaned. 

If you gave 4 ounces of vegetables would it be suffi¬ 
cient lor a woman or a man P—I should prefer to give 
more flour and rather less vegetables. 

Is it difficult to get vegetables P—Yes, in large quan¬ 
tities. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— What is the rule, t° give children 
as much as they could eat P—Yes. 
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{President.) —Theoretically is one quarter of the rate 
enough for a child ?—I am not prepared to answer the 
question. 

(Mr. Mold emeus.) —You are not prepared to express an 
opinion on this?—I think the point is that children required 
more fat and less dal than adults. 

What do they get in their own villages ?—Rice prin¬ 
cipally. 

Yon want to give them more than they would get in 
their own villages P—Well, they did not come to us till 
they were rather low, and it was necessary to bring them up 
again. 

I suppose as a matter of fact extras were given P—Nearly 
always. Wo had a largo quantity of Mellin’s Food, which 
we distributed to the children in addition to their other 
diet. A free hand was given to the medical officer to give 
large quantities of milk. 

Mr. Harriot in paragraph 16 lays down the following 
average for children :—5 chattaks of grain, 31 of pulse, of 
salt, 1 of ghee or oil and j of vegetables. He found that 
for children that was a fair working average. What do von 
think f—I think that would be a very fair working average. 

Do you think that would bo reasonable P—Yes, if 
the children were in good condition. I think it is almost 
impracticable to work out scales for children of different 
ages. It is much better to lay down a general scale. I should 
give them the same dole for any age np to 12 years of age. 

(Mr. Holder ness.) —With regard to the workers' ration, 
that hardly comes into the matter, the only point is to see 
whether the cash is sufficient P—I do not think there is any 
necessity to go into the details of the workers’ ration, 
because they never got that ration. 


Did you ascertain the various wages the workers got 
according to their classification P—In some cases I did. 

If they were able to get the full amount of grain would 
that havo been sufficient ? —No. 

Is that under all the scales A, B, C and D P— Yes, 
as far as I could make out, nobody was being paid accord¬ 
ing to A class. 
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Were peoplo getting the B wage P—They were supposed to 
be. As far as I could mako it out the B scale was not 
sufficient. The money was not sufficient. 

Supposing a man is able to buy the grain equivalent 
of B, would that be sufficient P—I think the B scale would 
be insufficient for a man or woman, a fortiori this would 
apply to other scales. 

( President .)—Why P—I don’t think it provides enough 
of food. The difficulty is that B equivalents are calculated 
on the prices of the staple grain. A man could just buy 
a bare ration. He could not have bought dal or ghee. 

Supposing he could have bought 19 chattaks under the B 
wage P —He could only have bought rice. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—You recommond, if possible, wages 
should be paid in grain. Wholly in grain or partly in 
other things P—In grain. 

(Mr. Young husband .)—Your experience of relief works 
is chiefly eonlmed to the early part. Were there any parti¬ 
cular difficulties about irregular payments later ? Were there 
no improvements afterwards ? You know that Lala Kapur 
Chand took over the business afterwards. Were there any 
complaints on this account then P—Yes, there were some. 
I made some complaints myself. 

Was the grain bad P—Not as good as it might have 
been. 


Surgeon-Majob A. Silcock, Civil 
I put in a written statement of cvidoaco. 

The whole of the district generally was affected but tho 
distress was not so great in Janjgir tahsil as in other parts 
of tho district. The population of Bilaspur depend almost 
entirely for their subsistence on a solitary crop, viz., rice. 
For the cultivation of rico an abundant rainfall is necessary. 
Besides periodical showers, four heavy downpours are requir¬ 
ed, one in each of tho four monsoon months. Tho Septem¬ 
ber ono should be late in tho month. 


Surgeon, Bilaspur, called in and examined. 

Though the mortality would have been much higher but Sur.-Muj. 
for the relief measures, still by a more timely application of ji. Sileock. 

these measures a great amount of it could have been - 

avoided. 12th Mar, 

Gratuitous relief was given through the medium of 1898. 
poor-houses in which residence was a condition of relief, 
through the medium of kitchens where residence was not a 
condition of relief, and by means of money doles to people 
;n their houses. 


Of the rabi erops a large number of the villages leave none 
whatever. 

The late famlno was due to the failure of the rains in two 
successive years, 1895 and 1896, and the consequent failure 
of the rice crop of these years. In both years the rains 
suddunly ceased early in September. Bilaspur possesses a 
fertile soil and a fairly constant rainfall, and under normal 
circumstances, tho land produces riee in abundance and the 
people enjoy a fair measure of material well-being. 

Scattered throughout tho district are several thousand 
tanks. These though chiefly intended for providing water 
during the dry weather months for man and beast, are 
frequently used for irrigating the crops in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Canals or water reservoirs for irrigation 
are entirely absent. 

The general mortality shows very clearly how acute tho 
distress has been. The death-rate of the district in 1893 
was 23-93, in 1894 it was 28'37, in 1895 it was 26'45 and 
in 1896 it was 47'54. When we come to tho year 1897 it 
rises up by leaps and bounds, showing how long-continued 
privation had undermined the constitution of the people. 

The following statement shows the monthly death-rates 
per mills per annum during 1896 and 1897 :— 


Month. 

1896. 

1897. 

January . 



• * 

34-14 

37-11 

February . 



4 • 

41'67 

33-45 

March 




29-71 

59 41 

April 

* 



28 11 

61-81 

May 

• 


■ « 

73-90 

87-69 

June . 



4 

86-16 

137-45 

July 



• • 

51-90 

121-61 

August 




57-15 

153-62 

September 



a • 

42-45 

138-82 

October ♦ 



• 

45-20 

125-11 

November a 




39-30 

79-89 

December > 




40-20 

57-73 


Gratuitous home relief saved many lives and kept villages 
and households together. 

It would have been better if the gratuitous relief given 
to the people at their homes had been in the form of grain 
instead of money. Grain eonld not always be had in tho 
villages, and the people who received tire money dole had to 
go to the nearest market, frequently a long distance off, to 
bring it. Many of these people were weak and debilitated 
and nnable to travel. 

In many cases also the money was stolen from them 
before they bought any groin with it. 

As a result of the famine many petty cultivators of the 
non-proprietary class have been permanently injured and 
have left their villages, and many of them will not speedily 
recover without help. 

In my opinion and in that of all natives whom I have 
consulted on the subject, the excavating, deepening or en¬ 
larging of village tanks would have been the best form of 
relief work for this district. A large number of the villages 
of the district have not a sufficient number of tanks to 
provide drinking water for man and beast during the dry 
weather months. Village tanks as a form of relief-work 
would prevent the peoplo from leaving their houses and * 
families from breaking up, and would be a permanent benefit 
to the villages in which they wore constructed. They would 
also bo a security against a deficient rainfall in the future or 
at least mitigate to a great extent its evil effects. 

Blankets and bedding were only provided for the hospitals 
on the relief-works. They were badly needed by many of* 
the workers and inmates of the relief kitchens. 

The Officer-in-charge of every relief-camp or the impact¬ 
ing or controlling officer should be vested with magisterial 
powers sufficient to enable him to maintain order in camp. 
On sanitary grounds alone this power is necessary to prevent 
people from defiling the water-supply or violating the sani¬ 
tary regulations of the camp. 

The Officer-in-charge, however, of each relief-work ought 
to be a man much above the class generally employed in the 
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late famine. No man below the rank of a Tahsildar should 
be placed in charge of a relief-work of any size. 

Four poor-houses were opened in this district during the 
late famine, and the population of each was continuously 
high. In August the daily average number in these 
four poor-houses amounted to 7,526. The inmates were 
chiefly agricultural labourers, woavers and petty cultivators. 
People of a better class and respectable position objected to 
resort to the poor-house for relief, but the lower classes 
resorted to it freely. 

The mortality of all four poor-houses was very high through¬ 
out, but especially so in July, August, and September. This 
high mortality was almost entirely duo to the condition of 
the inmates when brought to the poor-houses. Large 
numbers were brought in moribund, many in articulo 
mortis, and many actually dead. 

The cold and damp caused by heavy showers of rain in 
July, August, September, and October assisted in running up 
the mortality very considerably during these months. 

The mortality was highest in the poor-houses of Pandaria 
aud Mungeli, where the condition of the newly admitted in- 
matos was worst. 

Distress was also most folt in these parts of the district. 

Many of the inmates of Bilaspur poor-house were 
wanderers from tho Raipur District, and many of the in¬ 
mates of Pendra poor-house wore wanderers from the 
neighbouring State of Rewa. A few of the inmates of 
Pandaria poor-house came from the neighbouring Feudatory 
State of Kawardha. 

The physical condition of a largo number entering the 
oor-house was something terrible, and many had come long 
istances. 

From these two facts alone it was evident that the severity 
of the famine was very great, 

Tho number of wanderers and orphans admitted into the 
poor-houses proved very clearly that many households had 
been broken up. 

The poor-liouso population was kept down by systematic¬ 
ally drafting to the relief-works and to their homes all those 
who could be thus disposed of. 

The poor house diet prescribed by the Famine Code is not 
sufficient. 

With the addition of 4 ozh. of fresh vegetables and a fixed 
quantity, say 60 grains, of condiments, it would be sufficient as 
a subsistence diet for people free from disease and who wove 
not required to do anything but the slightest form of labour. 
It had to be varied and augmented very much in the case of 
sick and weakly persons who require such diet as milk, sago, 
arrowroot and soup. 

Tho rnles and appendices of the Famine Code as to the 
management of poor-housos arc not sufficiently explicit aud 
detailed or in all respects suitable. 

I would make tho following suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of poor-house management and for amending the 
Provincial Famine Code, They are based on my experience 
of the famine during the current year. 

Chapter VII .—The full and minimum rations prescribed 
are both deficient in vegetables, and tho quantity of condi¬ 
ments should bo definitely stated in each. In each of these 
rations I should prescribe 4 ozs. of fresh vegetables and 60 
grains of condiments. 

Chapter VIII, paragraph 97.—European ladies when 
available to be included among the “ visitors ” to the poor- 
house. Tiie visits paid by European ladies to the Bilaspur 
and Mungeli poor-houses did an immense amount of good, 
especially in the hospital wards of tho women and children. 

Paragraph 93. In addition to a hospital each poor-house 
should have a ward attached to it whore all new admissions 
could be accommodated and kept under observation for a 
space of ten days. 

All new admissions who are unprotected from small-pox 
should, unless prevented by sickness, be vaccinated as soon as 
possible. 

Appendix IV, paragraph 2 .—The Superintendent should 
have no office work whatever. During tho day he should be 
oontmually about the poor-house exercising general super¬ 
vision. At night he should sleep at the poor-house and 
make frequent surprise visits to different parts of it. 

For a poor-house of 2,000—4,000 inmates, a man of the 
rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner is necessary for the 
post of Superintendent, 


Paragraph 3 .—One Hospital Assistant and two Dressers 
are required for every 200 patients in hospital. 

The hospital should consist of the following wards 

1. Wards for general disoases. 

2. A ward for small-pox cases, 


8. 

Do. 

cholera oases. 

4. 

Do. 

sloughing dysentery and 
diarrhoea and sloughing 
sores. 

5. 

Do. 

ophthalmia and other forms 
of eye diseases. 


Hospital sheds built like those at present in uso in Bilas¬ 
pur poor-house are in every way suitable. They aro long 
tile-roofed sheds varying in length from 100—250 feet, 16 
feet broad and 8 feet high at the sides. The floors are raised 
I foot high with well rammed earth, and the side-walls, fl 
feet high, are made of wattle and daub (split bamboos and 
mud). Free ventilation is providod for by doorways, aper¬ 
tures about 1 foot square in the side-walls, and by a Bpace 
14 inches between the top of the Bide-walls and the roof. 
These sheds allow of a row of beds on each side, and by the 
frequent use of lime and yellow earth can be kept neat and 
clean. Owing to its inflammable nature, grass should not 
be used in the roofs of hospital sheds. 

Paragraph 6 .—Warders should bo paid hands and should 
not be paupers. Pauper warders aro without influence or 
authority, and consequently are of little or no use in pre¬ 
venting the commission of nuisances or in maintaining dis¬ 
cipline and order. 

Paragraph 7 ,—As such a large number of poor-house 
inmates suffer from dysentery and diarrhoea, 4 per cent, of 
scavengers are required. 

There should be a Btaff of sweepers on duty by night as 
well as day. 

The great difficulty in poor-houses is in tho dieting and 
nursing of the sick, and I fed Bure that if the services of 
several European nurses could have been secured during the 
recent famino, several hundreds of lives wonld have been 
savod. 1’auper sick attendants are of little use, and cannot be 
depended upon. 

With regard to the hospital management generally and 
the sanitary precautions necessary to avoid cancrum oris aud 
other diseases in poor-houses and orphanages, I have no 
suggestions to offer beyond those contained in tho rules and 
orders issued during the year by the Administrative Medical 
Officer, 

Legal powers are necessary to enable relief officers or 
district authorities, to send persons found begging and 
wanderers without any moans of support and persons who, 
being able, refuse to work at the relief-works, to poor-houses 
and to detain them there. 

A certain amount of compulsion was exercised in this 
direction with regard to the wanderers and beggars. 

Some light work was exacted from tho poor-house inmates, 
BUch as brick making, weaving, making native cots and 
building, plastering and whitewashing their own barracks. 

Poor-house inmates were also employed as servants and 
sick attendants. - 

A certain amount of compulsion had to be nsed at first to 
detain some of the inmates in the poor-house. All along 
many of them had a tendency to wander away from the 
poor-house and beg in the neighbouring town during the 
day. 

Attendance at relief-centres tended to become unmanage¬ 
ably large. 

During the hot weather of 1897, whilst large numbers of 
people were collected for several days at Mungeli for the 
purpose of receiving money advances for grain, cholera broke 
out among them and many deaths occurred. 

Relief-kitchens during a famino are not only necessary 
in connection with relief-works for the non-working children 
and other dependants of relief-workers, but may advantage¬ 
ously bo established elsewhere throughout the district for the 
reliof generally of incapable poor. 

Cooked food was given at the relief-kitohens to all depend¬ 
ants of workers of whatever age and to all starving people 
unconnected with the work who applied for it. The kitchens 
were generally under the charge of so mo official. 

Non-working children and other dependants of relief- 
workers should be relieved by cooked food rather than money 
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doles. The money would in many cases be stolen or taken 
forcibly from the weak dependants, and parents to whom the 
money would be given could not be trusted to expend it on 
their children. 

The jungles of this district contain many edible fruits, 
leaves and roots. 

Of the fruits, the tamarind, mahua, tendu, char, jamun, 
gusto, awnra, her, bael, pipal and babul, are the most 
common. 

The leaves eaten as food are pipal, tamarind and koilari. I 
do not know the names of the edible roots. 

Late in 1896 and during the early months of 1897, starv¬ 
ing wanderers were to be seen in large numbers all over the 
district, but especially in the western parts of it. Many of 
these wanderers were in search of work, but most were in 
search of food. Had relief measures been adopted earlier, 
wanderers in such numbers and in such a starved condition 
would not have been seen. 

Many deaths on the relief-works were among wanderers, 
and the death-rates on some of the works were sensibly affected 
by such deaths. Most of the wanderers belonged to the 
district. Some, however, came from Raipur and the border¬ 
ing States of Kawardha and Itewa. All wanderers were 


treated alike no matter where they came from. This should Sur.-Mai. 
bo the invariable rule. H. Silcock. 

The diet scale of the Code provided for poor-houses and ion ]tf ar 
kitchens is, as compared with the authorized jail diet of the 789 # * 
Provinces, deficient in albuminates, vegetables and salts. 

With the addition of 4 ozs. of vegetables and a fixod 
quantity, say 60 grains, of condiments, it is sufficient as a 
subsistence diet for people who do little or no work. 

The death-rate of the distriot (ratio of deaths per thousand 
of the _ population) for the five years, period 1891—1895, 
preceding the famine, was as follows:— 

1891 . 25-65 


Tho mean death-rate of the five years preceding 1891 was 
29‘32. 

In 1896 and 1897 the death-rate was 47’51 and 90-24 
respectively. 

The death-rates from 1891—1897 from each of the several 
causes registered were as follows :— 


Ratio of Mortality per 1,000 of population. 



It will be seen from the above statement that the mortal¬ 
ity from cholera was very high in 1892, 1896 and 1897, and 
very slight in 1891, 1893, 1894 and 1895. 

In 1892, however, though cholera was very prevalent and 
tho mortality caused by it high, still crops were good* nce 
was selling cheap and the people suffered no ill effects from 
under-feeding. 

Deducting the mortality caused by cholera, the mortality 
in excess of the normal rate during 1896 and 1897 was due 
to scarcity of food or the effects of such scarcity. 

During tho years 1896 and 1897 the spread of cholera was 
greatly facilitated by a limited and much polluted water- 
supp!y. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea caused a very high mortality 
during the past year, and the prevalence of these diseases 
was due to insufficient and unwholesome food. The death- 
rate in the district during the past year from these diseases 
was 8-12 as against I'fil of tho previous year and ’91 of 1895. 

Of the 105,121 deaths registered during the year, 69,753 
occurred among males and 4,536 among females. 

The mortality was higher among children and agod people 
than among adults. 

A good many more lives might have been saved if better 
olothing and better hutting accommodation had. been provid¬ 
ed at the relief-camps, poor-houses and kitchens. The 
hutting accommodation of many of the relief-works was 
defective, and the workers and followers exposed to rain, cold 
and damp as a consequence. 

For a time the poor-houses were greatly overcrowded. 

The water-supply at the poor-houses was fairly well pro" 
tected against pollution, but the protection of that on the 
different relief-works caused a great deal of difficulty owing 
to the number of tanks in the vicinity of tho works. 

Hospital Assistants were not available in sufficient num¬ 
bers for all the relief-works. 

Vaccinators who had previously been Dispensary Com- 
pounders were employed on soveral of the works in distribut¬ 
ing medicine and attending to the sick. 

An adequate supply of medicines and medical comforts 
was provided for the uso of the sick in the poor-houses and 
the relief works. 

During the famine a great deal of trouble and. delay was 
experienced in drawing the pay of Hospital Assistants lent 
for famine duty from the M ilitaiy Department. According 


to the orders issued on the subject, Military Hospital Assis¬ 
tants could only draw them pay, travelling and other 
allowances through the Regiments to which they had been 
attached before they were placed on famine duty. Several 
of the Military Hospital Assistants employed in this district 
on famine duty belonged to reglmentB on active service, and 
the consequence was that for months they drew no pay or 
allowance whatever. Arrangements should bo made so that 
Military. Hospital Assistants placed on famine duty could 
draw their pay- and allowances in the district where employed 
and through the officers under whom they are serving. 


( President ■)—You are in medical charge of BilaspurP— 
Yes. 

Were you in charge during the whole time the famine 
lasted P—Yes. 

How long have you been in the district ?—Nine years. 

You know the whole district P—Pretty well. 

{T)r- Richardson .)—When did you first notice any 
signs of falling off in tho condition of the people P— 
About September 1896. 

Did they seem in need of relief at that time P—Yes. 

Had you many emaciated people coming to tho dis¬ 
pensary P—I noticed many people wandering about. 

In your distriot P—Yes. 

What class of people P—Agricultural labourers out of 
employ. 

Did they seem to be running down fast P—Yes, they 
did. 

I see the deaths in yonr district began to be very 
numerous in the month of May. What was the cause of the 
increase during 1897 P—Privation. 

Directly or indirectly P—Directly I should think. 

Did you see any deaths from starvation, or to want 
of food ?—The want of food was the common cause. 

Were there so-called famine diseases prevalent P—Yes. 

And were deaths numerous P—Yes. 

Was there any epidemic disease in your district P—Yes, 
cholera. 
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When did it begin P—In 1890 and continued into 
1897, In September 1896 it commenced to die out, but 
held on during the cold weather and did not absolutely 
leave the district. It broke out in March 1897. 

Did it break out on relief works f —Yes. 

Had you large relief works P—Yes. 

How many thousands might there have been on the 
bigger works P—I think up to 5,000. 

Were the works much concentrated P—They were pretty 
general in different parts of the district. 

Do you think the appearaneo of epidemic disease was due 
to overcrowding P—No. 

Was it prevailing among the villages?—Yes. 

And not more amongst the workers?—No. 

What was the general condition of the people on 
works ?—The general condition of the people was fairly good, 
that is, of those at work, but their followers and dependants 
were emaciated. 

On works?—Yea. 

Where did they live P—Huts and shelters of different 
kinds were provided. 

Was there sufficiency of shelter?—No, and the huts 
were not waterproof during the rains. 

You would not oxpect that in shelters run up in a 
hurry and moved from place to plaee, would you t —No. 

Wero you relieved of your station duties and able to 
go about the district P—An assistant was sent to the district. 

Did ho Havel about P—Yes, he did most of the district' 
This was his special work. I had quite enough work at 
head-quarters, in the jail and poor-house. 

You had a poor-house at head-quarters, had you P— 
Yes, and there were four in the district. 

In the one you had charge of how many people wero 
there P—It ran up to about 4,000 in August. 

Had yon the entire management of it P—Yc3, in all 
medical and sanitary matters. 

What was the death-rate in the poor-house ?—I have 
not got tho figures. 

Can you say approximately what the total number of 
deaths was P—2,000. 

What did people mostly dio of P—Dysentery, debility 
and diarrhoea. 

Wliat were tho causes of their diseases, do you thinkP— 
Privation. 

Were the people in an emaciated condition when they 
came to the poor-house P —Yes, they were in a very bad con¬ 
dition. 

Did the people come of their own accord or were they 
brought by the police ?—Both, of their own accord and 
carried in. 

What was the diet P I suppose you had a freo handP— 
Pretty nearly all were treated as hospital cases and given 
milk, sago, etc. 

Had many advanced to such a stage that good nursing 
was ineffectual F—Yes, they were hopeless when they came 
in. 

Had yon enough medical assistance P—No, there was not 
enough for the whole district. We had to employ vaccina¬ 
tors and compounders ; there were not enough qualified 
Hospital Assistants. 

Hud you anything to do with the selection of people 
for gratuitous relief in villages P—No. 

Were they mostly selected by medical officers P—I don’t 
think so. I think the Belief Officers themselves did that. 

How about blankets and bedding, wore (hey poorly off P 
—Yes, relief workers and their followers suffered very badly 
in the rains for want of blankets. 

Did their health suffer ?—Yes. 

You say the poor-house diet, described in the Famine 
Code, is not sufficient. In what respect P—There should 
be more fresh vegetables in the diet, also more condi¬ 
ments. 

That is tho only defect. In other respects do you 
think it is enough P—Yes, for people who do merely no¬ 
minal work. 


Have you watched the effect of the B diet ?—I cannot 
say that I have, except generally, not particularly. 

Did you notice the condition and progress of the people 
at intervals P—Yes. 

Did they seem to fall off P—I think tho peoplo actually 
working kept in good condition. 

If a man came in poor condition would he pick up 
under B or D ration P—I should think he would. 

[President.)— Under D P—No, it is too small. 

[Dr. Richardson.) —What would you suggest as regards 
this D ration apart from the vegetables, if a man were 
doing any work P—I should increase the rice and dal. 

To what extent ? You have not studied the question of 
the D wage perhaps P—Not specially. 

You say in your notes on Chapter VII that in 
each of the rations you would proscribe 4 ozs. of fresh 
vegetables and 60 grains of condiments. With this addi¬ 
tion no further change is required P—Not for people doing 
no work. 

[Mr. Holdemess.) —Whore would the vegetables bo 
bought P—That is the difficulty. 

[Dr. Richardson.) —Are they not to be had in the dis¬ 
trict P—Very little. 

_ [President.) —Would yon raise the wage that was 
given on works to enable them to get extras P—I have not 
thought out whether it would bo necessary. 

You have expressed your opinion as to the ration at 
page 116 of yonr note. Well, as to the full ration, what 
opportunities had you of studying it P Yon saw the men 
working P—Yes, it seemed to me good enough, but I think, 
vegetables wore wanting and condiments are not definitely 
stated. 

You think they should have the power of getting vege¬ 
tables P—Yes, if possible. 

You mean you would raise tbo wage in order to have 
more vegetables and more condiments P—Yes. 

At the same time you cannot say that they seemed to 
suffer in any way P~ No. 

Generally speaking they seemed in good health on the 
works P—Yes. 

Then this is rather theoretical, about the vegetables P— 
Yes. 

As regards the minimum ration, you were thinking of 
the poor-house P—Yes. 

[Dr. Richardson.)— You say in paragraph 7 that 
there was difficulty in poor-houseg in the dieting and 
nursing of the sick. You suggest European nurses might 
be got. Do you think that would be possible P—Of courso 
that is difficult. I was only suggesting that they might be 
got for large poor-houseg. 

Had you much eancrum oris P—Yes. 

Did it spread P—Yes. 

Had you means of spreading out your poor-house 
Yes, it was extended. 

You had means of segregating cases of that sort P— 
Yes. 

You say some light work was exacted from the people 
in the poor-house P—Yes. 

You said just now that you considered the poor- 
house diet sufficient only if they did no work ?—The work 
done was merely nominal. 

Was there a sufficient number of kitchens connected 
with the works ?—Yes, I think so. 

Did the children come there P—Yes. 

Was there objection raised by parents to taking 
tbeir children there P—No, I don’t think so. 

Was there heavy mortality amongst the young child¬ 
ren P—Not on the works. 

Did the children in the kitchens seem well nourished P— 
Well, they required a good deal of hospital diet. 

You say on page 117 that parents to whom the money 
was given could not be trusted to expend it on their 
children. Do yon think they starved their children P—I have 
seen them treat their children very badly in many cases. They 
often offered them for sale, and dragged them as if they 
were logs of wood. 

(President.) —Were they in a state of acute privation 
themselves P—Yes. 
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At other times, when not in a state of acute pri¬ 
vation, do you think that parents would sooner starve 
their children than themselves P—I think they treat their 
children remarkably well at other times. 

You compared the diet scale of the Code with the jail 
ration. I)o you think the diet should be raised to the jail 
diet P—Yes. 

You say on page 117 that the mortality was higher 
among young children and aged people than among adults. 
Were they at a disadvantage as compared with adults. 
Could nothing have been done to reduce this mortality P 
—Nothing, unless it had been done earlier. 

You attribute this to some extent to the lateness P—Yes. 

( Dr. Richardson). —For a time the poor-houses were 
greatly overcrowded. Did you deal with that yourself P— 
Yes. 

There would be no difficulty about that, would there P— 
No. Numbers came in for a time very rapidly. 

( President .)—According to the statement in the early 
part of your note the high mortality commenced at tho 
beginning of 1896. The whole year the mortality was very 
high. You make it 47'54. Was that high rate in any way 
due to privation P—In May and Juno 1896 there was a very 
heavy cholera mortality. 

Do you think people in that year suffered from pri¬ 
vation or from unhealthiness of the season P—There was 
the failure of harvests in 1896. 

Were many peoplo asking for relief in that year P 
Was there an increase of: beggars?— I noticed particu¬ 
larly about September that thero was a largo number of 
beggars. It was very marked. 

(Mr. Holdcrness ).—Did the rains fail at that time p— 
Yes. 

{President). —What was the first thing done in the 
way of relief P—Poor-houses were started by the Muni¬ 
cipality in the head-quarter town and in some other of the 
larger towns of the district ; they were more or less private. 

Did many people go to the poor-houses P—Yes. 

When were they taken over by Government P—I think 
in January 1897- X am not sure of the exact dato. 

You say on page 2 that many potty cultivators of 
the non-proprietary class have been permanently injured 
and have left their villages, and many of them will not 
speedily recover without help. Did that result from the 
late famine?—Yes, villages have been deserted and houses 
have tumbled down. Those results I have seen and also 
heard of from natives. 

You are in favour of village works as opposed to 
distant largo works. Do you think that would prevent 
people being driven away in this way?-—Yes, houses would 
not be forsaken and tumble down. 

With reference to what you say in your written -note, what 
sort of people were these offieers-in-charge ?—At the beginn¬ 
ing they were mostly Naib-l'ahsildars. 

They didn’t have sufficient authority you think ?—No, 
afterwards the men employed were of lower grades than at 
first. 

You think that legal powers aro necessary to enable 
relief officers or district authorities to send persons found 
begging and wanderers without any means of support, 
and persons who, being able, refuse to work at the relief 
works, to poor-houses and detain them there. Why do yon 
think that P-^-Bceause sometimes it was found that you 
could not get them to come to poor-houses and sometimes 
they would leave the poor-house and run away. 

If it were given out that people could be forcibly detained 
in the poor-house, would it not make peoplo still more 
averse to the idea of going into them? It would become a 
sort of jail P—Yes. 

With reference to what you say in your note about the 
state of things in 1896 and early months of 1897, aro 
you of opinion that there was a case for providing relief 
works early in 1896 P—Yes. 

Do von think that when the rice crop of 1895-96 failed 
it ought to have been followed by relief works?—Yes. 

Do you know if that was ever mooted or discussed in the 
district P—It was thought of. 

About what time of the year?—I think test works were 
opened, but I am not sure of the exact date. 

Was it early in 1896 ?—I think about September. 


When the crop of 1895-96 failed, was there any dis¬ 
cussion then as to the question of whether relief would be 
necessary P—I don’t remember. 

As to your remark about tho predominance of deaths 
among males, can you explain this in any way P—No, I 
cannot. I think it is not peculiar to this year. 

Do you think it is an explanation that men’s deaths 
are reported more frequently than women’s ?—I don’t 
know. 

Do yon think the returns of deaths are generally fairly 
accurate or not P—I think they are fairly accurate as to 
numbers, but not as to cause of death. 

Do you think in a famine year they would be as accurate 
as usual P—I think more so, because there was more atten¬ 
tion paid to them. 

On the other hand if people diod on roads or in jungles 
the village chowkidar might not report such cases?—Great 
stress was laid on the reporting of deaths accurately. 

{Mr. Moldemess.) —With regard to the registration of 
starvation deaths in April 1897, it is stated that the 
Civil Surgeon returned 35 deaths from starvation, how did 
you arrive at the deaths?—They were sent in to us by the 
Police. 

Were they verified?—Not by me. 

You took them simply as returned P —Yes. 

Afterwards was any attempt made to verify them P— 
Yes. 

Through whom P—Through the Police, by the District 
Magistrate. 

Were any instructions sent by you to the Polico as to 
how they should diagnose a starvation dpath P—No. 

Had they any special instimctions, do you know ?— 
They had instructions to make full enquiries and not to re¬ 
turn the causes rashly. 

They had to specify that the man actually died of 
hunger ?—-Yes. 

You say Hospital Assistants were not available through¬ 
out. Were the Hospital Assistants you had always satis¬ 
factory ?—Most of them did very well. 

Could the Hospital Assistants be trusted to pick out 
able-bodied men from others P—At first we had very good 
men, but these were recalled and men fresh from school sent. 

When was that P—In August or September. 

Up to that time could the Hospital Assistants separate 
the able-bodied P —Yes, I think so. 

You say wanderers were seen especially in the western 
parts of the district. Was that part of the district most 
affected P—Yes. 

What was the cause P—The crop was worse. 

There was distress throughout the district, was there 
not P—Yes, but that was the worst part of it. 

You say gratuitous relief was given through the medium 
of kitchens where residence was not a condition of relief. 
When were kitchens started P—I think late. 

Do you think they should have been started earlier P— 
Yes. 

What makes you think that gratuitous relief had better 
be given in grain instead of in money P—I have been told 
by natives that there was difficulty in procuring grain in 
many villages. 

Did you see relief kitchens on works P—Yes. 

Were they well managed P—Yes. 

Does your criticism of the poor-house diet apply to these 
kitchens also P—Yes, they had the same diet. 

You think there should have been vegetables also P—Yes. 

{Mr. Rose.) —With reference to your remarks regarding 
bedding and blankets, were not clothes and blankets 
distributed by the Charitable Belief FundP—Yes, but not 
sufficient, and they came late. 

You received a large grant ?—Yes. 

Up to 1894 the rice-crop had been fairly good P—Yes. 

1895 was the first year when there was considerable 
failure P —Yes. 

Aro the peoplo of the district so poor that a single failure 
of the crops would render relief works necessary P—I think 
they had disposed of their reserve stocks of grain. 


Sur.-Maj. 
A. S'ilcock. 

12th Mar. 
1898. 
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Mb. A. D. YocngHUsBaND, Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(A.) — DepABTCBSS FBOM TUB PJMKCIPI.B9 OF THE CEN' 

tbai Pbovinces Famine Codb, which have 

occubeed in the Cbntbal Pbqvinces dcbino the 
eecent famine. 

The one material departure has been in respect of tho 
conduct of relief-works. The issue of Public Works Depart¬ 
ment General Order No. C-498, dated the 26th December 
1896, introduced arrangements in the case of all large works 
different from those contemplated in the Code. Perhaps the 
most important innovation consisted in tho transfer of duties 
and responsibilities from the Deputy Commissioner to tho 
Executive Engineer and his Sub-Divisional Officer. These 
two officers are not even named in Chapter VI of the Code, 
while under the General Order referred to, they are held 
responsible for practically every detail connected with the 
work, the only mention of the Deputy Commissioner being 
in respect of the one or two matters in which he is to be 
consulted by the Sub-Divisional Officer. The “ Officer in 
charge" under the Code is an officer appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, at his discretion, from either the Revenue or 
the PublicWorks Department, and subordinate to him alone in 
the conduct of all the duties for which he is hold responsible. 
Under the General Order ho is selected from the Revenue 
Department, “a Naib-Tahsildar or officer of similar standing 
placed at the disposal of the Public Works Department, and 
posted by the Divisional Engineer to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, under whose direct orders be will be.” 

2. Reading the General Order by itself, it might appear 
as if tho Deputy Commissioner were to a great extent ignor¬ 
ed in connection with relief-works under the Public Works 
Department. But this was never intended,nor has it been tho 
case in practice. In Revenue Department letter No, C-74— 
96, dated tho 15th January 1897, it was expressly laid down 
that this transfer of works to tho Public Works Department 
“ was not intended to relieve Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners of responsibility with regard to the general 
conduct of famine relief operations in thoir districts. The 
principle was emphasized that “ in each d : strict it is the De¬ 
puty Commissioner who is primarily responsible for the ade¬ 
quacy and efficiency of all arrangements for’ famine relief." 
The letter in question further expressly enjoined the regular 
and frequent inspection of relief works by Commissioners, 
Deputy Commissioners, and their covenanted Assistants, and 
specified the particular points to which their attention might 
most usefully be directed. Subsequent orders have authoriz¬ 
ed inspections being made by other selected subordinates 
of the Deputy Commissioner, but none of his subordinates 
have been allowed to givo orders on the works, or to interfere 
otherwise than by inspection and report. 

3. These arrangements have unquestionably been a great 
improvement on the procedure indicated in tho Code. With 
a few charges in a compact district, there may bo advantages 
in having them under the Deputy Commissioner. But under 
the conditions which eventually prevailed, such a system 
must in my opinion have infallibly broken down. Moreover, 
there is a clear waste of power in not utilizing to tho full the 
organization of the Public Works Department. In these 
provinces, unfortunately, our superior Public Works Depart¬ 
ment establishment is extremely limited. With an Execu¬ 
tive Engineer for each district, or at least for each important 
district, the arrangements would doubtlessly have worked 
even more satisfactorily than they have done. Personally, 
as a District Officer in one of the smaller districts (Narsing- 
pur), at the timo the change of system was introduced, I 
found that the transfer of charge of the works which hal 
been organized by myself, to an Executive Engineer not on 
the spot, whose duties extended over a number of other dis¬ 
tricts, more particularly in the uncertainty which then pre¬ 
vailed as to the Deputy Commissioner’s precise locus standi, 
was in the first instanco attended with a distinct loss of 
efficiency. But further experience has convinced me that 
the arrangements then introduced wore the right ones, and 
indeed the only practicable ones, 

4- In finally codifying these arrangements, I am of 
opinion that prominence should be given to the responsibility 
and authority of the District Officor, on tho lines of para. 
130 of the Report of the Fatnino Commission of 1878. Tho 
Sub-Divisional Officer should be instructed not merely to 
consult the Deputy Commissioner, but to take his orders, on 
matters relating to the task and wage of the people employed 
on the works ; and such orders should prima facie bo accept¬ 
ed as final, subject to any reference which tho Executive 
Engineer niay think it necessary to make to higher authority; 
Tl'.is is no more than has been the actual practice at least in 


this Division. Such questions as the opening and closing of 
Works, the introduction of piece-work and tho like, have 
ordinarily to be referred for the orders of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner ; but it is the Deputy Commissioner, rather than 
the Executive Engineer, who has throughout been regarded 
as the responsible local authority on such points. 

6 . Another very important departure from Code prin¬ 
ciples in the General Order referred to was in the classifica¬ 
tion of relief workers. Of the four classes A, B, C and D 
laid down in the Code, only classes B and D were retained, 
with a special superior class of persons employed in more 
responsible duties than the ordinary workers. This re-classi¬ 
fication appears to have worked in every way satisfactorily. 
It is a groat improvement on the old Code classification in 
the matter of simplicity, which is of the first importance. It 
will doubtless he adhered to, with perhaps further modifica¬ 
tions in tho samo direction. 

6 . So far we had adhered to tho general principles of task¬ 
work as set forth in Article 67 et seq. of the Famine Code. 
But at a later stage various forms of piece-work not con¬ 
templated by the Cede were introduced. In th ; s Division a 
form of piece-work under contractors, in direct violation of 
the terms of Article 42 of tho Code, was very generally in¬ 
troduced, and proved most successful. Full details regarding 
it will doubtless be given by the Public Works Department 
witnesses. Its main features were that the contractor was 
hound down to pay the individual workers at fixed rates, 
that, side by side with tho piece-work, ample task-work was 
provided for the weakly, all comers being frooly admitted to 
such task-work until drafted to piece-work after medical 
examination, and that kitchens for dependents were in all 
cases established. Subject to these precautions the system 
was found to be adapted to tho most distressed parts of the 
country, and to the acutest stages of distress. My own 
opinion is that this is on tho whole the most satisfactory form 
of relief worn of which I have had experience, and that it is 
worthy of general adoption in any future famine. 

7. In the matter of dependents on works, the experi¬ 
ment was tried of abolishing cash payments and substituting 
for them a system of free meals in kitchens. This is what I 
recommend for the future, a kitchen being established on 
each work, which should be open not only to the children and 
dependents of workers, but to wanderers and other persons 
arriving at the work in obvious need of food, thus serving 
the purpose of a relief contre. Persons who are merely re¬ 
duced in condition should be retained and fed at the kitchen 
until fit to be put on the work, while others should he draft¬ 
ed away by the Civil Relief Officer, with whom the officer 
in charge should always be in touch. 

8 . In the carrying out of local works under Civil agency 
threo distinct systems havo been tried in this Division. The 
first, which on tile whole appears to have been found most 
successful, was a system of piece work pure and simple, 
under which each worker was paid at fixed rates for the 
amount of work actually done hy him, as determined by the 
rough process of measurement locally adopted. The interests 
of the weakly were protected under this system hy the insti¬ 
tution of an infirm gang, the members of which, after being 
passed by the Relief Officer wore paid daily wages irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount of work done. 

This was a purely local system, which was put in force on 
a number of works before any general orders on tbe subject 
had been issued. The second was an adaptation of the gang 
and task system prescribed for works under the Public Works 
Department. It was found inapplicable to any local works 
but those on which constant supervision was possible. Under 
the third system the work was given on a quasi-contract to 
the village headman, who was bound to employ none but 
local unskilled labour. 

9. In addition to these forms of relief work directly un¬ 
dertaken by Government, much work was carried out by the 
indirect means of famine loans, granted free of interest, aeon- 
sidcvable abatement of principal being at tho same time allow¬ 
ed, conditionally on the money being expended in affording re¬ 
lief to the distressed population on such terms as the Deputy 
Commissioner might dictate. These loans were freely taken, 
particularly in the Raipur District, where the expenditure 
amounted to some 2| lakhs. Tho conditions were somewhat 
generally expressed, and in the first instance some latitude 
was allowed to the recipients as to the manner of carrying 
them out. But later it proved necessary to provide in more 
express terms for the unrestricted employment of persons of 
inferior physique, and in particular to insist on the same 
arrangement of infirm gangs as had been made on the Gov¬ 
ernment local works Apart from this, the method of pay* 
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Merit tfas generally on the piece-work system described as in 
force on Civil Agency works. The money on the whole was 
properly utilized, and afforded much relief. But very close 
supervision was necessary to secure this end. 

10. Relief centres arc an institution for which tho Code 
does not specifically provide, of which some uso was made in 
this Division. With the development of villago relief and 
of kitchens and with the fuller realization by the police of 
the duties imposed upon them under tho Code, tho necessity 
for these institutions disappeared and they were gradually 
closed. There was a distinct tendency for them to become 
unmanageably large; and, although I am not aware of any 
cases in which they actually became centres of epidemic dis¬ 
ease, thcro was always a feav of this occurring. They tended 
in fact to become miniature poor-houses, without any of the 
organization or supervision of apoov-houso. It was not found 
practicable to exact work at any of theso places. I am 
strongly of opinion that the organization of village roliet 
and of children's kitchens ought to take a very oarly plaoe in 
the history of the administration of a famine. Evory relief 
work ought to have its kitohon open to the relief of outsiders, 
as well as of dependents of workers. And every polieo post 
should hava a kitchen attached to it, unless there is a 
kitchen independently established in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. With these arrangements the need for relief 
centres should disappear. Wanderers arriving at kitchens 
other than, relief work kitohens, should not ho allowed to 
remain thero, but should bo at once removed by the polioe, 
and passed on from one post to another, until they reach 
their destination, if they have one, or if they are wandering 
aimlessly, until they reach the nearost relief work or poor- 
house, as the case may be. I have never had experience of 
a case of resistance to police action of this nature, and I 
question the practical necessity or desirability of legislation 
on the point. The only practical effect, as it seems to mo, 
of giving the police legal powers in this connection would be 
to encourage them to bring the wanderer before a Magistrate, 
and tho crowding of Magistrates’ Courts by accused paupers 
is one of the evils which during the famine we have had to 
tax our ingenuity to avoid. 

11. In regard to the details of poor-house management 
it has been impossible to adhere exactly to tho rules laid • 
down in Appendix IV of tho Code. The Code appears to 
contemplate poor-houses of very much smaller dimensions 
than we have found it necessary to maintain. Rule 5, for 
example, would seem to indicate that a number of inmates 
iu excess of 400 is regarded as exceptional. In the Bilaspur 
poor-house at one time the numbers actually touched 4,000. 
Tliia was an altogether exceptional state of things, and 
should never havo been reached if systematic arrangements 
for drafting could havo been perfected at an earlier stage. 
This matter will bo referred to in further detail under the 
nest head. One rospect in which it was universally found 
impracticable to adhore literally to tho provisions, of the 
rules was as to the employment of pauper establishment. 
It proved generally impossible to gat satisfactory service out; 
of such an establishment. Paid labour was found to be both 
more efficient and more economical. The paupers fit for 
servico on the establishment were, generally spoakiug, fit for 
labour on relief works, and it was found to be the best plan 
to send them there. I havo recommonded a number of 
minor amendments of tho rules, among which may be 
mentioned the incorporation in them of tho Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s detailed orders regarding protection against fire and 
the order for provision of blankets. 

12. I think the above are the only points on whioh there 
have been any departures worth mentioning from the 
principles of the Code, or even from its detailed provisions. 


14. It must be admitted that the remarkably rapid 
development of distress in Chhattisgarh, more part icularly 
in the Bilaspur District, towards tho end of the hot weather, 
had not from the first been altogether foreseen. The 
Division depends mainly on its rice crop, the cold weather 
crops being altogether inconsiderable, I ho failure of the 
monsoon crops of 1896 resulted indeed in immediate and 
general distress, but of tho full effects of this failure thero 
was no indication until about the end of April and May, 
when the resources of the people appeared to collapse with a 
suddenness which had scarcely been anticipated. As soon 
as tho increased gravity of the situation was realized, no 
time was lost in extending tho organization of relief in all 
directions. 

15. As far as practicable every effort was made to 
enforce the self-acting labour test in tho case of all persons 
capable of labour, women and children as well as men. In 
the earlier months of the famino, indoed up to tho beginning 
of tho rains, the numbers of those on gratuitous relief were 
small in comparison with those relieved on works. But 
during the rainy season, when distress was at its worst, 
developing steadily up to the end of September, conditions 
were otherwise, and the recipients of gratuitous relief were 
in a majority. The following are tho figures of persons on 
works aud on gratuitous relief respectively on the last 
Saturday of each month from January 1897 :— 


Month. 

Numbers 
on works. 

Numbers 
on gratuitous 
relief. 

January . 

• ft 


• 

13 902 

2,825 

February 

• ft 



49,4o2 

10,871 

March ■ 

• ft 


« 

58,637 

23,423 

April • 

• ft 


f 

98,675 

37,783 

May • 

• * 



103,843 

60,250 

Juno . 

• • 



68,017 

65,824 

July . 

• ft 



94,245 

106,673 

August . 

» ft 



76,816 

115.239 

Soptember 

• ft 



80,066 

150,785 

October . 

• ft 



55,077 

106,292 

November 

ft • 


• 

550 

25,477 

December 

ft « 


ft 

... 

6,403 


It will be observed that the numbers relieved on works 
reached their highest point at the end of May, that they fell 
very suddenly iu June, and, while fluctuating from month 
to month during the monsoon, never again approached the 
hot weather maximum. The numbers on gratuitous relief, 
on the other hand, went on steadily increasing throughout, 
month after month, up to Septembor, the culminating point 
of the famine. In October, the approach of an assured 
harvost, and tho consequent rapid fall in prices, greatly 
eased the situation ; and by November the famino was at an 
end, relief being needed only for those still suffering from 
the effects of previous privation, the sick, and the orphans. 


Mr. A. D. 

Young- 

husband. 

12th Mar. 
1898. 


(B),—Degree of success which has attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED CONSIDERED PRIMARILY WITH 
REGARD TO THE BELIEF OF DISTRESS AND THE 
SAVING OF LIFE AND SECONDARILY WITH REGARD 
TO ECONOMY. 

13. Experience in this Division has gone to indicate the 
general correctness of the estimate suggested by tho late 
Commission in 1879, thatthe number of persons on relief 
in the worst months of a famine ought not to exceed 15 per 
cent, of tho population of tho affected tract. Tho worst 
month in Chhattisgarh was unquestionably that of Septem¬ 
ber 18H7. In this month tho percentage of persons on relief 
of all kinds to the population of tho area officially recognized 
as affected was a little over 12. For the Bilaspur District, 
which was the most seriously distressed, the percentage 
was a little under IS. 

c. p. 


16. This marked variation in the proportionate numbers 
of those on relief to whom the labour test was and was not 
applied at different stages of the famine is mainly due to 
the variations of season. It would bo still more strongly 
marked if the figures inoluded, on the one hand, those who 
during the hot weather months were relieved on works 
earned out by private employers, for the most part with the 
help of famine loans, and, on the other hand, the cultivators 
who during the monsoon months received subsistence allow¬ 
ance from the Charitable Fund. Iu the first place, the 
advent of the rains greatly circumscribed tho opportunities of 
providing’employment for those capable of work. It meant 
the absolute cessation of all the small local works, consisting 
of tanks and embankments, whether carried out directly 
as Government work by Civil agency, or by private 
employers, with or without the aid of loans. Practically 
the only form of work which it was possible to keep open 
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through the rains was road work, in the form of metal 
breaking, of excavation, spreading and consolidation of 
surface material, and, in certain localities, where the soil 
was favourable, of earthwork. 

17. I my note in this connection, with reference to this 
question of economy, with rogard to which, as a secondary 
consideration, I am called upon to review the measures 
adopted, that the road work carried out during the rains 
must have been in many ways far loss economical than in 
the fair season. On this point the professional witnesses 
will bo ablo to speak with more authority. But I ean at 
least say, from my own observation, that muoh of the work 
of surface consolidation as performed by famine labour is of 
no permanent utility, and will have to bo done over again 
by the ordinary method of rolling. These considerations 
may to somo oxtent meet the criticism that the large pro¬ 
portion of gratuitous roliof which was given during the 
rains, as compared with relief on works, was an economical 
mistake. 

18. Secondly, it is to be observed that the advent of the 
rains, and tho opening of the agricultural season, naturally 
attracted back to their fields the members of the cultivating 
classes who till then had been earning a subsistence on the 
relief works. It was a prominent and consistent feature of 
our policy to encourage this tendency by every possible 
means. What wo most of all desired was to see as large a 
proportion as possiblo of the normal area sown, so as to 
ensure that, given favourable climatic conditions, the coming 
harvest should be a full one, and in this we succeeded beyond 
our hopes. To this end a very large expenditure was incur¬ 
red by Government in takavi advances, and by the Chari¬ 
table Fund in gifts of seed to those who had not the means 
of borrowing. Throughout the season wages and rates on 
relief works were carefully watched and regulated with a 
special view to pvcvonting these works from becoming so 
popular as to attract labour which would otherwise have been 
bestowod on the fields. 

19. But tho subsistence under such circumstaneos of the 
poorest cultivators is a problem for the satisfactory solution 
of which it does not appear that provision lias yet been made, 
cither in tho Code or in any existing orders. Much was 
done by moans of khawdi or gifts of subsistence money 
from the Charitable Fund ; but this did not fully meet the 
requirements of tho case. The funds for this purpose wero 
necessarily limited, and It was moreover impossible for tho 
distributing officer to get hold of all deserving cases at the 
time the distributions wore made- Many of the agricul¬ 
turists who stuck to field labour rather Ilian go to relief- 
works, deteriorated in condition, and eventually camo on the 
gratuitous relief lists. 

20. The grant of advances for subsistence has never been 
attempted here; indeed, I question whether such advances 
could legally be given under the Agriculturists' Loans Act. 
And in any case this would not meet the requirements of the 
large class of poor agriculturists who in a year of famine arc 
reduced to a condition in which they havo no crodifc left. I 
am inclined to doubt whether it is really practicable to do 
anything better than give gratuitous reliof to persons of tin's 
olass during tho cultivating season, as soon as they begin to 
show signs of privation. 

21. I rogard it as ono of the minor incidental advantages 
of tho sj'stem of piece-work wliioh was in force on many of the 
works under the Fublio Works Department in this Division, 

■ and which on other grounds I am disposed to advocate, that 
it facilitates the earning by cultivators of something in tho 
way of subsistence money while not neglecting the interests 
of their fields. On some at least of the works in which this 
system was in foroo it was found that cultivators in the 
neighbourhood of the work would come to it in thoir spare 
time to earn a little money, which they could do with a 
degree of indopondence altogether denied to them under the 
old system ot daily task and daily wage. Tho amount of 
relief thus afforded to the cultivators in tho immediate 
neighbourhood of a work is of course infinitesimal when 
compared with the needs of the wholo distressed area. But 
the point is referred to for what it may be worth, 

22. Ordinary agricultural operations, weeding and tho 
like, suffered to a considerable oxtent owing to the small 
tenants and their families being for tho most part tooroduced 
in condition to undertake much physical exertion, and owing 
also to theiv inability to entertain hired labour, of which 
there should have been no lack 1 had there boon the means of 
paying for it. Efforts were made by several of the relief 
officers to give assistance in this direction, and a certain 
amount of expenditure was incurred in the employment of 


labour to weed the 'fields. A suggestion was made that 
famine loans might with advantago bo freely given for this 
purpose, but it does not appear to have been largely acted 
npon. No separate returns weve furnished of the relief 
given in this form ; but it may bo taken that a oortain 
number of those returned as on gratuitous relief wore in fact 
employed from timo to time on operations of this nature. 

23. Apart, however, from these considerations, it appears 
to me that tho rigidity with which the labour test is enforced 
must vary to somo oxtent with the different stages of famine. 
Here, in tho earlier stages, tho Code rule limiting gratuitous 
relief to persons altogether incapable of work, and having 
nobody ablo and bound to support them, was very strictly 
insisted upon. At a later stage a concession was made in 
favour of persons showing temporary signs of privation, 
who might he admitted to the list for a period not 
exceeding 15 days at a time. Finally, ail these rules were 
superseded, and it was laid down that emaciated appearance 
was to be the one test of admissibility to gratuitous relief. 
In the stage of distress at which wo had by that time arrived, 
I am of opinion that this last order was absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of saving lifo. Large numbers of persons 
were found to be unwilling to leave their homes in order to 
go on relief works. Such persons, being able-bodied, were 
of course denied relief in any form, so long as they refused 
to submit to the labour tost. But in the more advanced 
stages of the famine the result of persistent refusal to 
submit to this test was that many of these persons were 
reduced to a condition in which they were practically in¬ 
capable of work, and were at tho same time in imminent 
danger of starving to death. How is a relief officer to 
deal with such cases P I think there ean be only one answer, 
that ho is bound to do whatever is necessary for the saving 
of lifo ; and it was on this principle that our officers were 
instructed to aet. On the other hand cases were not unknown 
of persons who, having the means of subsistence, deliberately 
starved themselves before tho roliof officer’s visit, with the 
object _ of qualifying themselves by their appearance for 
admission to the gratuitous reliof list. In such cases, when 
detected, relief was properly refused. But there were doubt¬ 
less eases which escaped detection. 

34. It is possiblo that tho numbers on gratuitous relief 
might never havo reached quite tho proportion they did if 
our arrangements for village relief could have been perfected 
at an earlier stago than they were. As the result of my 
experience I have recommended the amendment of the 
Famine Code in the direction of making the organization 
both of village relief and of children’s kitchens from the very 
outset of a famine not merely permissive, as at present, but 
imperative. But it. must be remembered in this connec¬ 
tion that suoh organization is soarcely possible without very 
large and special additions to the ordinary District staff 
This is particularly the case in the Central Provinces, where 
our administrative areas are enormous in proportion to the 
strength of the controlling staff. Our districts ore not in 
ordinary times territorially sub-divided into Assistants' 
charges; and onr Assistant and Extra-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners aro heavily burdened with Civil Judicial work, and 
miscellaneous duties of all kinds. Our Revenue Inspectors 
aro _ not, as a class, men who can be trusted to carry out the 
duties imposed upon them ns “Circle Inspectors ” under the 
Code without the detailed supervision of oither European or 
exceptionally good nativo officials. Our regular machinery 
for detailed village inspection is thus of a most imperfect 
character; and, unless this can be very largely and promptly 
reinforced from outside, some delay in starting a really 
systematic arrangement of village relief seems Inevitable, 
We did In fact by degrees receive very liberal reinforce¬ 
ments ; and our eventual superior relief staff was a strong 
one, made up not only of the regular district establishments, 
but of Assistant Commissioners specially deputed in excess 
of the regulation number of officers from other Depart¬ 
ments, and Military officers on special duty. All of these 
officers worked splendidly, and I believe that our eventual 
organization left little to be desired. Witli a larger special 
staff from the outset this might have boon perfected at an 
earlier date; but. in view of the requirements of other parts, 
which at the time were more pressing than ours, it was 
doubtless impracticable to do more for us than was done. 
At the same time should it ever fall to my lot in future to 
report the imminence of famine in my Division, I should 
not hestitate to press, as a measure alike of efficiency and of 
economy, for the deputation from the very outset of tho 
fullest possible famine staff. 

25- Mortality in this Division (except in the Sambalpur 
District) has been lamentably high. The following are the 
death-rates in the Raipur and Bikspur districts for each of 
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the Worst months, the rate taken being in each case per 
millt per annum 



Raipur. 

Bilaspur. 

May 18D7 - 

. . 9000 

81-48 

June |f • 

. 108 60 

130-80 

July „ . 

. . 85-92 

119 04 

August „ • 

. 117-24 

160-89 

September „ . 

. . 102 00 

134 40 

October ,» « 

. . 98-64 

12576 

Novomber „ • 

* • 73 3t> 

78 72 


A very large number of deaths in May and .Tune were 
due to an exceptionally severe epidemic of cholera, while 
during the rainy season malarial fevor appears to have been 
unusually prevalent. That this was the case in tho Raipur 
District was clearly shown in the course of a special enquiry 
held on the point. In Bilaspur, while the cause of death in 
the large majority of cases was entered at the time ns 
‘'fever," it was suggested by the officers holding the special 
enquiry that many of these deaths may have been really due 
to bowel diseases resulting from privation or improper 
nourishment. Of this, however, there appears to be no 
evidence, and considering the totally different character and 
appearance of the symptoms in the two classes of di-scaso, I 
cannot regard such a mistake as probable. 1 think there is 
every reason for holding that, altogether apart from the 
scarcity of food, the entire season was in both districts an 
extraordinarily unhealthy one. When full allowance has been 
made for this, the mortality was of course abnormal, but I 
am not prepared to say that any of it was preventible. To 
the returns furnished of deaths from starvation I am unable 
to attach any value. My belief is that deaths which could 
with strict accuracy he so described were very rare. The 
death-rates in poor houses wero oxtremely high, owing to the 
fact that large numbers of persons were admitted who were 
already in the last stages of disease. The medical officers 
were allowed a free hand in regard to the dieting of all 
inmates of poor-hoimes for whom they considered special diet 
to be necessary; and this must, in my opinion, be always 
left to their discretion. I do not consider the regulation 
poor-house ration to be insufficient for a pauper in normal 
health, nor would I suggest any alteration in the prescribed 
scale of diet. 

26. I have referred above to our arrangements for village 
relief. The persons so relieved in this Division belonged 
mainly to the agricultural classes resident in rural areas. 
Setting aside those whoso incapacity for work was the result; 
of privation, tho permanently incapable, without supporters 
or resources, would in ordinary times subsist on the charity 
of the village community. But in time of famine such 
charity must necessarily soon dry up. I consider that 
village relief, rather than relief in poor-houses, should l>e 
the hack-bone of the system of gratuitous relief, and that it 
should, as I have said, he thoroughly organized from the verv 
outset of a famine, I do not think that under this system 
relief has been too freely granted, and I am of opinion that 
the precautions laid down in the Code, if carefully applied, 
sufficiently guard against any such danger, although as I 
have observed, it may become necessary, as the famine 
increases in severity, to apply these precautions with less 
unyielding rigidity than in the first instance. 

27. For the gratuitous relief of children, I would 
establish a system of kitchens within easy reach of every 
village throughout the affected area, to which the children 
should come for their meals, returning to their homes. This 
system was largely adopted here in the later months of the 
famine, and was found to work very successfully ; but it was 
not universal, and it Bhould, in my opinion, have been 
adopted earlier. In any future famine 1 would recom¬ 
mend its adoption pari passu with tho arrangements for 
house-to-honso relief, from the very outsot. With this 
system fully organized, .the village relief list should not 
prelude the names of any children. 

28. Our village relief was given chiefly in the form of 
monthly doles of money. But in some parts of the Raipur 
District whore apprehonsions wero entertained regarding the 
sufficiency of the food supply, doles of grain wero substituted. 
On the whole I am inclined to regard tho money-dole as the 
simplest and most satisfactory arrangement, whero the people 
have sufficient facilities for purchasing tlieir supplies j hut I 
would leave the question as at present to the discretion of 
each District Officer. 

29. I do not think that kitchens for adults could satis¬ 
factorily take the place of this form of relief. While there 
is no objection to receiving doles of money or uncooked food, 
l believe that uumbers of persons would refuse to accept 


relief in kitchens, and that the result would be a large increase 
in tho mortality. Holding this view, I would not (if, as I 
have elsewhere advocated, kitchens on relief works are to 
take the place of cash payments to dependents) insist on tho 
infirm relative of a relief worker accompanying him as a 
dependent in place of being relieved at homo. I think that 
a person reduced to a condition which compels him to go on 
a relief work should not, unless there is good reason to believe 
that ho has other resources, be treated as one “ able to 
support " his aged or infirm relatives. 

30. Undoubtedly, as I have already shown, the successful 
organization and administration of this form of relief in¬ 
volves, particularly in those Provinces, the regular district 
establishment being supplemented by a very large special 
supervising staff, larger perhaps than any other kind of relief. 
But even if this form of relief wore altogether condemned, 
it seems to me that the spooial Btaff would still be necessary 
for the important duty of constant and detailed inspection, 
viltago by village, of every corner of the affected area, and 
for keeping the District Officer regularly informed of the state 
of things everywhere. The importance of such an agency 
for this duty can hardly be over-rated, 'and I do not 
think that it should be regarded as maintained solely for the 
distribution of village relief, or that, if su -li relief were abo¬ 
lished, it could safely be dispensed with. No use was made 
in this Division of voluntary agency in the distribution of 
village relief, nor was there much opportunity of doing 
so, although in one or two instances missionaries resident 
• in rural areas undertook with great success the charge of 
Government relief centres and kitchens. Of the Rev. 
Mr. Lohr, of Bisrampur in the Raipur District, I may 
add that, had I known as much of him and his methods 
at an earlier period as I now do, I would have endeavoured 
to enlist his direct co-operation to a very much larger extent 
in the official scheme of relief, and I have no doubt that the 
arrangement would have been most successful. 

81. The drafting to works of inmates of poor-houses fit 
for labour was regularly attended to throughout. Attention 
was also throughout directed to the drafting of others to 
their homes for village relief, but the systematic performance 
of tliis duty was scarcely possible until the village relief 
arrangements had been fully organized. At the beginning 
of the rains the numbers in poor-houses in tho Bilaspur 
Dislriot were excessive, and drafting during the rains was 
attended with spooial difficulties. Systematic and successful 
efforts wero, however, directed to this matter. I have recoin* 
' mended that special stress should be laid on this duty in the 
revision of the rules in Appendix IV of the Code. 

32. The administration of large relief-works will doubt¬ 
less he dealt with by witnesses from the Public Works 
Department in greater detail than it is necessary for me to 
attempt. I do not think it is possible to fix any definite 
standard as to the number of such works whioli should be 
opened in each sub-division. Everything must depend on 
the severity of the distress. Our experience was that “ a 
charge ” becomes unmanageable when the numbers on it 
exeeed from 5,000 to 6,000, ami it was necessary to open 

' many such “ charges ” in each of the distressed tahsils. A 
“tahsil " is, I understand, what is meant by the “sub-divi¬ 
sion ” referred to in paragraph 128 of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion Report. It may be observed that our tahsils are, on the 
average, vastly larger in area than for instance the “talukas" 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

33. Great difficulty was experienced in enforcing the 
prescribed tasks. The mass of the able-bodied workers were 
content to do a short task and accept the minimum wage ; 
and it was not found practicable to enforoe tasks by recourse 
to fining. These same men, when put on to piece-work, 
were found to work with a will, and in this way the piece¬ 
work systom had a distinot advantage from an economical 
point of view, as well as being less demoralizing. I think 
that every possible encouragement should he given to 
abie-hodiod workers to earn the maximum wage of their 
class. I do not consider that the minimum (D Class) wage 
is enough to keep an able-bodied mail in really good condi¬ 
tion, and I am of opinion that the condition of tho able- 
bodied persons on our works generally deteriorated in conse¬ 
quence of their not receiving moro than this. It may he said 
that even if they earned the B Class wage they would not 
consume it; indeed, it is said that many persons saved 
money out of the B Class wage. This was no doubt the case 
in some instances, but I doubt whether the practico was so 
universal as some officors appear to have thought. In any 
oaso I do not see how this is to bo practically guarded 
against, and I think that the existence of such practices 
would scarcely justify us in omitting to provide each worker 
who complies with tho prescribed labour conditions with the 
means of procuring the daily ration estimated as necessary to 
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maintain him or her in normal lieaTtli and strength. And 
I think that system is to be preferred under which the 
workers will most readily comply with these conditions, and 
qualify for the wage enabling them to purchase the full 
ration. I would at the same time point out that, in so far 
as money was saved out of wages, it may be presumed to 
have provided to some extent for subsistence during the 
cultivating season. 

34. Such success as has attended the relief measures 
adopted in this Division has unquestionably been very 
largely contributed to by the operations of the Charitable 
Fund, more particularly in connection with the first and last 
of the four recognized objects of that fund. As regards the 
second object, expenditure on orphans has been comparatively 
trifling, boing restricted to provision of a few extra comforts 
and simple educational facilities for orphans maintained 
during the famine at the cost of Government. I think that 
in any futuro statement of the objects of a similar fund it 
might with advantage be clearly laid down that the actual 
maintenance of orphans,while the famine lasts is a legitimate 
charge on Government rather than on the charitable public. 
As regards tbe support of orphans after the famine is over, 
it was found unnecessary in this Division to ask the Fund 
for a single rupee for this purpose. Large numbers of our 
Orphans liave been adopted by relatives, neighbour's, and 
other co-rcliglonists, while the balanoe have been taken 
over by missionary and philanthropic bodies. In all cases 
suitable guarantees have been exaetod, and in none lias any¬ 
thing been asked for by way of sudsidy. 

85, Tbe third objoct of the fund, read literally, is prac¬ 
tically inapplicable to this part of the country. There are 
few, if any, persons, I believe, who “ will endure any priva¬ 
tion rather than tako advantage of Govei'nment relief.” 
But there are numbers of persons, particularly in towns, who, 
while not in such a state of destitution as would justify 
their admission to the Government gratuitous relief lists, 
aro yet very hardly pressed by a rise in prices, and as such 
deserve consideration at the hands of the charitablo public. 
It was for such poisons that a cheap grain shop was opened at 
Kaipnv by the local Charitable Fund Committee. I had 
doubts at first regarding tho desirability of tins measure, 
both as being an interference with private trade and also 
because 1 feared abuses in connection with its management. 
But it was found to work very suooessfuly. It afforded 
much welcomo reliof to a number of deserving persons, and I 
think its oft'oet on tho market was good in tbe way of steady¬ 
ing prices. 

36. In connection with tho first objeot, a great deal of 
very valuable reliof was afforded in tbe provision of clothing 
and blankets for the destitute poor. But the bulk of the 
Fund expenditure was on tho fourth object, in the provision 
of seed and cattle for distressed agriculturists. I would 
certainly recommend, in tho tormal statement of this objeot, 
the omission of tho words “ when distress is subsiding.” 
The greater part of the expenditure was in fact incurred at 
a time when distress was increasing, in connection with the 
monsoon sowings. The gratuitous gifts of seed from the 
fund proved a most valuable supplement to the Govern¬ 
ment takavi advauces, which not only were insufficient to 
provide all the seed required, but wore beyond tbe reach of 
tho very poorest cultivators who had lost their all ; and it 
was to this latter class that gifts from the Fund wore eon- 
fined. Gifts of subsistence money, locally known as 
khawai were also made from the Fund to indigent cul¬ 
tivators to support them during the period between seod 
time and harvest, when their presence in their houses to look 
after their fields was neoessary. A number of cattle were 
bought at (he cost of tho Fund and stationed in different 
villagos in tho charge of the hoadmen for the use of such 
needy cultivators as might require them. Further, arrange¬ 
ments are still in progress for the ro-settling by Deputy 
Commissioners in waste villages and the like, by moans of 
grants made to them from the Fund, of cultivators who have 
lost their land. 

37. In connection also with the fourth objeot, assistance 
was given from the fund to distressed artizans, such os 
metal-workers, bangle-makers and tho like, by finding a 
market for their industries. In respect of weavers, the 
Committee of tbe fund in Ilaipur undertook as a voluntary 
agency on behalf of Government tbe organization of relief 
on Code linos. 


in tho briefest possible manner to points already dealt 
with. 

39. As regards preliminary measures, I consider that 
the preparation of programmes of relief works deserves 
moro detailed attention than it has hitherto received. In 
this Division a satisfactory comprehensive programme will 
not be easy to arrive at. Bailway feeder roads might no 
doubt be multiplied almost indefinitely in Chhattisgarh, 
wicli great advantage to tbe trade of the country; but 
tbe difficulty would be to provide for their future main¬ 
tenance. We have already more roads than there is any 
prospect of being ablo to maintain properly. Still there 
are one or two additional roads which are very urgently 
needed in Chhattisgarh to open up remote parts of the 
country, or to link up roads which liavo already been con¬ 
structed in tho Native States; and I think that all such 
should bo entered in our programme to be taken up as 
relief-works, unless it lias been found possible before tbe 
next famine to construct them otherwise. I would also 
lay stress on the importance of every road work being 
surveyed simultaneously with its inclusion in tho pro¬ 
gramme. The prompt opening of relief works in this 
famine was a good deal impeded by tlio absence of surveys. 
Apart from roads, though there appears to be no scope 
here for any irrigation on a large scale, it is believed that 
the Chhattisgarh oountry lends itself to the construction 
of connected chains of small irrigation tanks, small im¬ 
pounding reservoirs, and the like; and it lias been recom¬ 
mended that an officer should be deputed on special duty 
to mako a detailed survey of the country and draw up a 
scheme of this natnre in readiness to be utilized for relief 
works in the next famine. 

40. When famine is actually imminent, I think the first 
step should bo the opening of a small number of works 
under the Public Works Department in such localities as 
may bo decided on, for the employment of unskilled labour. 
If such works are already in existenee a more vigorous 
prosecution of them would no doubt suffice; hut such is 
seldom likely to bo tho case here. These works should be 
carried out on ordinary lines, but should be made test 
works by a careful adjustment of rales, regarding whioh 
the Executive Engineer should act in ooncert with the 
Deputy Commissioner. Contracts should be so expressed 
as to provide for tho re-organization of the works on famine 
linos whenever necessary. 

41. Simultaneously with this measure, or at latest when 
the test applied by tho Public Works Department has 
confirmed tho apprehensions of serious famine, should be 
undertaken the preparation of village lists for gratuitous 
relief, and the selection of sites for children's kitchens. 
These preliminaries could be started without awaiting the 
arrival of a special stall; but no time should be lost in 
applying for the scrvlocs of suoh staff, and they should, if 
possible, bo in their places by tho time it is necessary to 
tegin making disbursements. 

42. By this time it is probable that something in tbe 
way of poor-houses will have been started, organized per¬ 
haps in the first instance (as was the case here), by private 
charity. These should as soon as possible be taken over by 
tho authorities, and brought under Code rules. 

43. Meanwhile the test works should be gradually de¬ 
veloped into relief-works on the piece-work system, the 
rates for workers os well as for contractors being fixed on a 
graduated soale according to prices, with the additions of 
infirm task-work gangs, of kitchens, and of hospitals, 
and additional works should be opened as required on tbe 
same lines. 

44. Looal works, consisting mainly of fiold embankments, 
small irrigation tanks and tbe like, can in my opinion 
best be provided for by means of famine loans, the super¬ 
vision of tbe reliof officers being directed to seeing that 
unskilled and infirm labour is freely admitted to such works 
and adequately paid. Works under direct Civil agency 
should, I think, be exceptional. 

45. Wanderers should be temporarily relieved at children’s 
kitchens as well as Publio Works Department kitchens. 
From the former they should be promptly removed by tbe 
police, who, like most establishments, will probably need 
considerable strengthening. 


(C) —Advice as to the measures and methods which 

SEEM LIKELY TO PBOVE MOST EFFECTIVE IN FUTURE 
IN THESE TWO RESPECTS. 

88. Much of the ground under this head has already been 
covered iu my preceding remarks, and I will only refer 


46. Orphans, or, more accurately, deserted children, should 
not be allowed to live at kitchens, which I do not contem¬ 
plate as places of residence for anybody. If on investi¬ 
gation no trace of parents or guardians can be found, 
they should be removed to an orphanage specially estab¬ 
lished at the nearest poor-house, The objection to sending 
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all such childi-en to the district head-quarters is that it 
increases the difficulty, when the famine is over 1 , of tracing 
their belongings or of gotting them adopted. 

47. In offering these suggestions, I am contemplating 
a famine such as we have just gone through in Chhattisgarh, 
and such as any future famine in Chhattisgarh must almost 
certainly bo, arising immediately out of the failure of the 
monsoon crops originating in the cold weather, developing 
itself through the hot weather, with perhaps a slight tem¬ 
porary check in tho event of a really good cold weather 
crop being reaped, but in any case not attaining its full 
development until the rains. Many of the measures of 
relief organized during the fair soason would have to be 
modified in the rains. Local works would bo entirely at 
an end; Public Works Department, works would perhaps 
have to be considerably contracted, and moving about the 
country would bo greatly impeded. Under any circum¬ 
stances' I think that the greater part of our relief during 
the rains would have to bo gratuitous village relief. But 
if, on the next occasion, under indontical conditions, trie 
measures I have suggested oould be promptly and systema¬ 
tically organized from the very first, I think it probable 
that tho extent to which such relief would be necessary 
might he very sensibly reduced. 

(D),—Other recommendations oe opinions thought 

LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTURE FAMINES. 

48. I do not think that there is anything which I need 
add to the foregoing romarks. 

( President.) —I understand from paragraphs 1 to 4 of 
your note that you mean that the system introduced by the 
Public Works Department General Order of 1896 is the 
right system, hut that in tho Code the authority of the 
Deputy’ Commissioner should be maintained P—Ves, it was 
maintained here in practice, but I think it would be as well 
if tho practieo to be followed were made more clear. 

In paragraph 6 you refer to the introduction of piece-work. 
When was that first introduced into the Division P—To the 
best of my recollection about the month of June. The 
system I refer to is Mr. Penny’s. 

Was that done by Mr. Penny in accordance with orders 
received from Government in the Public Works Department 
or after consulting you P—The rules were finally sanctioned 
in the Public Works Department, but as far as I remember 
we introduced them under a sort of informal sanction. 

What was the motive P — In the first place the various 
orders that came from the Secretariat. I thiuk the initia¬ 
tive came from there. 

Tho motive was to reduce the number of workers P—Yes. 
It was rather with reference to tho conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in other parts of the Province that the Secretariat 
were sending out General Orders with the idea of contract¬ 
ing works. 

Mr. Penny’s system has been well dcscribod in a note 
attached to Mr. Harriott’s evidence ?—Yes. 

You say contractors were employed. Is that an essential 
part of Mr. Penny’s systemF—Yes. 

Were they old Public Works contractors?—Yes, I believe 
they were. At first we were not allowed to call them con¬ 
tractors hut piece-workers. Gradually we got used to the 
idea of the contract system. 

Were they supposed to bo working from benevolent motives, 
or for a profit P—A profit was distinctly provided for them. 

What provision was there for supervising the payment 
of wages by contractors?—The Public Works Department 
staff was maintained to look after that. Tho rival con¬ 
tractors also acted as a check on one another. 

When Mr. Penny’s piece-work system was introduced, 
were non-working dependants paid a doleP—The dependants 
of infirm gangs were either paid or fed throughout. Depend¬ 
ants of persons on piece-work were not provided for at first, 
but from August they were provided for under the orders of 
the Chief Commissioner. 

With reference to what you say in paragraph 7 of your 
note, regarding the establishment on works of kitchens for 
dependants and childron, this is right no doubt in the case 
of children, hut is it not doubtful as regards old dependants. 
Would not many object to it P—I think there might be 
difficulty, hut I don’t see how to get over it except by 
saying they must either go to kitchens or stay in their 
villages. 

But there must be some who would find it difficult to 
separate from their daughters or sons on the works?— Yes, 
I admit this is a difficulty. 


What is the system which you describe in paragraph 8 as 
the first syslom used under Civil agency?—It is what they 
call the dangni system. It is a simple system of rough 
measurements. 

Is in applicable to earthwork P—Yes, 

It is a nativo indigenous system, is it ?—Yes, it is common 
in viiiagc work, and was applied everywhere in Bilaspur. 

Was the system you speak of as the third system in the 
same paragraph much used?—Mo. It came at rather a late 
period when most of the work had been started, si that it 
had very little trial. I don’t think it was tried in Bilaspur 
at all. 

Supposing it was decided to have two systems of work, (1) 
village works in the centres of relief circles, and 12) large 
public works under the Public Works Department ; do you 
think there would be any difficulty in the Civil officers 
supervising the village works under the system you mention 
as the first system?—No, I think it means a good deal 
of detailed supervision. 

Do you think it would be possible to reserve village works 
for cultivators and weakly people by a system of passes given 
by relief Circle officers and to refer the able-bodied labouring 
classes to big works under the Public Works Department ?— 
I think it might be tried. A good deal would depend on 
the efficiency of the local staff. You would want a very 
strong superior staff to see that the Circle Inspectors did 
their duty properly. 

You say in paragraph 9, with reference to loans, that later 
it proved neccasary to provide in moro express terms for the 
unrestricted employment of persons of inferior physique. 
Was it found that persons who took loans did not employ 
them sufficiently ?— Yes. 

(Mr. Holder ness.)—\)\& yon find it possible in practice to 
enforce theso conditions P—I think some of the officers 
enforced them very well. 

(President.) —What wore the works for which advances 
were chiefly taken in the ltaipur Division, were they 
chiefly small tank works P—Almost entirely. 

Wore these sometimes utilized for irrigation as well as for 
supplying water to cattle P—Yes, quite as much for irriga¬ 
tion. 

They are a valuable protection against famine I should 
think ?—Yes, 

You aay in paragraph 10 that you are strongly of opinion 
that the organization of village relief and of children’s kit¬ 
chens ought to take a very early place in the history of the 
administration of a famine. When was it organized in 
Ilaipur and BilaspurP—I am not very sure about the date of 
starting village relief, because I only came in April. I 
think it was in February. 

When you talk about village relief, I suppose you mean 
gratuitous relief P—Yes. 

You say, with reference to wanderers, that you have never 
had. experience of resistance to Folice action in passing 
them on to their destination, and you question the practical 
necessity or desirability of legislation on the point P—Yes, 
they are quite capable of doing it without legislation. 

Was it necessary in practice to actually drive the men 
a l on g o_jr 0 . I believe that in Bilaspur there were cases of 
people’ unwilling to. go to poor-houses, but it was not 
necessary to use physical force. 

You say in paragraph 13 that experience has gone to 
indicate the general correctness of the estimate suggested by 
the late Commiasion in 1879. Are you sure there should not 
have been more than 12 per cent, of the population in 
Chhattisgarh on relief in September P—I am decidedly of that 
oninion In September I believe that relief had been extend¬ 
ed to everybody who needed it. We had our arrangements 
complete. 

You think the same true of Bilaspur P—I am speaking 
of the whole Division. 

(Mr. Holder ness.) —That does not include persons relieved 
by the Charitablo Relief Fund or loans ?—No. 

(President?)— With reference to paragrapn 14 of your 
note, seeing that there is practically only one crop in tho 
Bilaspur and Raipur districts, and that the crops of 1895-96 
were very poor andthose of 1896-97 almost a complete failure, 
should not the rapid development of distress have been- 
foreseen P—It is rather difficult for me to answer that ques¬ 
tion, as 1 only arrived in April. 

From the table showing the numbers of people on works 
and on gratuitous relief in paragraph 15 of your evidence, I 
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observe that the numbers on works rose very greatly in April 
and increased again in May, and then fell off in .1 uno. I 
suppose most of this fall was duo to the orders issued for 
the introduction of piece-work P—No, I should not say that. 
It was due rather to the opening of the cultivating season. 

As regards paragraph 19 of your note, how were people 
selected for the khatoai allowance?—It was left, to 
the discretion of individual officers. They had a limited 
amount to distribute, and they gave it to the persons most 
deserving. 

If you adopt the policy of pressing people to leave the 
works when the cultivating season approaches, 1 suppose it 
is necessary to, in some way or other, arrango for their 
subsistence?--! think so. 

You say in paragraph 20 that you arc inclined to doubt 
whether it is really practicable to do anything better than 
give gratuitous relief to persons of this class during the 
cultivating season, as soon as they begin to show signs of pri¬ 
vation?—-Yc.s, I have not arrived at any more satisfactory 
conclusion than that, though it is not a very satisfactory one. 

Does it not show there is a danger in pressing them 
to leave the works?—I think it is very easy to over¬ 
do the pressure; at the same time I think it would be a 
great mistake to make relief works so popular as to keep 
cultivators there aud so endanger the success of the next 
harvest. 

You say in paragraph 24 that, your Assistant and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners are heavily burdened with Civil 
judicial work. Was it not possible to relieve them of that 
work during the timo of famine?—I don't think it was 
possible to relieve them of it entirely. Civil work did fall 
largely into arrears. 

Could not one or two officers have been selected to do 
judicial work and so set free the others?—Practically that 
was done. 

What is the pay of Revenue Inspectors as a rule?—From 
R30 to R40 a month. 

You say in paragraph 25 that the entire season was an 
extraordinarily unhealthy one, and that, when full allow¬ 
ance has been made for this, the mortality was abnormal, 
but you are not prepared to say that any of it was preventa¬ 
ble. I)o you think you can say that of Bilaspnr for in¬ 
stance?--! have perhaps overstated the case. 

You say that to the returns furnished of deaths from 
starvation you are unable to attach any value. You say 
also that your belief is that deaths which could with strict 
accuracy be so described were very rare. What is your idea 
as to strict accuracy in describing a death from starvation? 
—The rule laid down was that a person should not be con¬ 
sidered as having died from starvation unless he had been 
without food for a certain number of days. 

Was it laid down at the time that enquiries were to be 
made into supposed deaths from starvation?—Yes, but the 
enquiries were generally very inadequate, aud there were 
absurdly exaggerated reports. 

With reference to paragraph 27 of your note, do you sup¬ 
pose that the children would come alone or be brought by 
their mothers?—Well, I should think most of them would 
come alono. They would come in parties. 

You mention “ easy reach ” j how many miles were you 
thinking of as a maximum?- I should think about three or 
four miles. 

With reference to your paragraph 29, I understand that 
you would let an aged dependant either have relief in the 
village or at the works?—Yes. 

Do you think it is necessary to abolish cash payments to 
old dependants at works?—I tldnk it is, on the ground 
of simplicity. 

With reference to paragraph 30, don’t yon think the special 
staff of village relief which you mention there ought to 
consider it a part of their duty to press the able-bodied to 
go to works?—Yes, certainly 

Do you think the exercise of pressure would ha've a 
considerable effect?—Yes, I think so. 

You say in paragraph 33 that many persons saved money 
out of the B class wage. I supposo you mean they did it by 
stinting themselves ?—Yes. 

You say in paragraph 36 a number of cattle woro bought 
at the cost of the fund and stationed in different villages, 
iu the charge of the headmen, for the use of such needy cul¬ 
tivators as might require thorn. Did you hear whether they 
mere actually used ?— I do not remember any special re¬ 
ports on the point, but I have no doubt that they wore. 


In the same paragraph you refer to people who We 
lost their land. Were they numerous?—Yes. I am afraid 
1 cannot give you figures, but certainly a large number of 
tenants lost their land. 

What is your idea in paragraph 40 when you use the words 
“ these works should bo made test works by a careful 
adjustment of rates”?—I think that the rates offered should 
be something lower than would ordinarily be required by 
the Public Works Department, but at the same time they 
must not bo made so low as not to be a living wage. 

The test-work which you were trying in 1896 and at 
the beginning of 1897 did not work as a test in the Central 
Provinces, did it?--I liad no practical experience of this. 
It was before my arrival. 

Can you tell us how the labourers have been getting 
on since the harvest was over? -From all 1 hear 1 gather 
they have earned a certain amount in the harvest and have 
been living on it since. In some paits they are in want of 
work again. 

I think the Government of the Central Provinces think 
they should be allowed to increase theil' ordinary public works 
in order to provide work?—Yes, 1 think so. 

Has that been done yet?—There is very little money 
this year. I hopo we shall have some increase. Of course 
there is a great deal of work that requires to be done in 
finishing up the famine work. 

Are you able to say whether debt has much increased 
among the agricultural population in the course of the 
famine?—No, I am afraid I cannot, I have no figures. 

I see the rice area in 1896-97 fell off very considerably 
in Raipur aud Bilaspnr as compared with 1895-96. Was 
that due to cultivators losing their cattle ?—1 think I should 
put that down to deficiency of seed. 

(Mr. Higham .)— You say in paragraph 6 of your note that 
side by side with the piece-work ample task-work was 
provided. Have you any idea of the numbers on the different 
works. I am speaking of the time when the system was in 
force?—In the month of July in the Raipur Distiict wo 
had this system in forco on 11 road-works. The total 
number of workers on these 11 roads was 17,4Sr>, out of 
whom 9,392 were working under contractors; they worked 
on the piece-work Bystem. Side by side with these, on the 
Bame 11 roads, were 7,854 persons on task work. 

Did these contractors work under Mr. Penny’s rules F_ 

Yes. 

Were Mr. Penny's “piece-work " rules introduced on all 
works?—No, they were introduced on these 11 works in 
Raipur, and on certain works in Bilaspur. 

Yon mean the rules printed in Appendix A, of Mr. G. M. 
Harriott's printed evidence ?—Yes. 

Do you think under the schedule referred to in para¬ 
graph 4 of Mr. Penny’s rules, a man doing B task would 
earn B wage?—I understand that that is the basis on which 
this table has been calculated. 

Do you think under these rules the labourer earned exces¬ 
sive wagos when employed by the contractor ?—No, I do not 
suppose so. 

Do you think there was a large proportion of tho piece¬ 
workers who were unable to earn a subsistence wage P—I be- 1 
lieve not. 

Do you suppose all those unable to earn a subsistence wage 
were drafted to task-work?—Yes, that was the intention 
and that intention was fairly carried out. 

Under these circumstances do you suppese the introduction 
of the contract system tended to draw men from the work ? 
—I think it had that tendency at first. 

Why ?—Because large numbers of people who had been 
accustomed to earn subsistence wages without doing a full 
task, objected to a system under which thoy were obliged to 
work harder. i 

(President.) —Did it break up family gangs ?—I do not 
think so. 

(Mr. Holderness. )—Do you consider that there is any 
objection to a man earning an excessive wage under this 
contract system. Would you put a limit?—No, they should 
be quite free to earn as much as they can. 

Do you considor that a man earning good wages on 
piece-work will return to the fields and village?—I think so. 

You do not think ho will remain earning P—Yes, there 
is a danger, but our rates were so drawn up that thero was 
no chance of their earning excessive wages. 
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Was the system of “ payments-by-result ’’ introduced P—- 
It was tried on a few works in the Bilaspur District, but was 
immediately abandoned. 

Was it considered successful P—No. 

The main point was that nobody earned more than D 
wage p—Yes, I consider it a very severe system. I do not 
think it is adapted to the state of things prevailing here. 

What is yoqr idea of Wage. Do you think that on 
piece-work we should give B wage all round P—B for the 
B task for able-bodied men and for others D wage. 

What do you consider is the“idoal” wage?—I think 
an able-bodied worker, if he worked fairly, should be able to 
earn the B wage. 

Many of our witnesses said that people might he usefully 
employed in deepening village tanks in preference to read 
works. Do you agree with them P Do you jthink works of 
that description sufficient P Would it employ them for the 
whole season P—I think tank work in many ways more 
usoful than road work. It would give work nearer home, 
but it would scarcely bo sufficient to employ the whole popu¬ 
lation for tho whole season. 

In the rains would it be possible to work on village 
tanks?—No ; practically impossible. 

You must have other works during the rains P —Yes. 

You think there is a danger of people not coming to the 
works if the works are not near the village?—Yea, aomo 
danger, but not an insurmountable danger. 

You think it la desirable that the wages should be liberal 
to enable a man to earn something even iu his own village? 
—Yes; but there should be aomo difference in favour of 
larger works. 

You propose in paragraphs 40 to 4of your written evi¬ 
dence that on the first appearance of distress we should open a 
small number of works under the Public Works Department. 
Would they be road works?—Yes, a certain proportion. 

Then labour would be in the first instance drafted to these 
works?—Yes. 

Would you propose opening any work in tho villages to 
begin with?—I would engage private agency in the 
village, give takavi advances as much as possible, and so 
on; and as distress spreads special famine “ loan ” works. 

I understand your first relief work would bo road-work ?— 
Yes road-works would be the first measure in the absence of 
any other programme ready. 

And yon would allow the man to earn whatever he can P— 
Yes. 

These road-works would be like test works, on which you 
would offer a particular rate?—Yes. 

That would not be test work under tho Code P—No, but 
the test would consist in the rate being lower than offored in 
ordinary times. 

You mean the test would be whether a certain number 
of people would come to the works on a particular rato P—■ 
Yes. 


contractor to supply na grain, and I believe tho contract Mr. A. D, 
system worked very well. There w T as very little complaint Young - 

after that. hiigl>antt. 

Judging from your experience would yon make aimil®’ ““7 
arrangements in futureP—-Yes. We found them usoful in 1-t/iMar. 
many ways. The contractors were encouraged to make ' 

enquiries as to the state of local markets and to arrange and 
keep a sufficient supply for local consumption. The contract 
system is very useful. 

( President .)—What inducement did you offer the con¬ 
tractor ; simply the business he did, or any other?— Induce¬ 
ment in various ways. I did not myself arrange the details. 

( Mr. Holder ness .)—Had yon separate contractors for 
each work or one for the whoio district?—Very few ; most 
of tho works were undertaken by one large contractor. 

Was any control exercised over the rates he charged P— 

He was bound to sell at fixed minimum rates. 

Dr. Poyndcr complained about hutting arrangements. 

Did you improve them ?—We did our best, but the Public 
Works Department works increased rapidly, and there was 
difficulty in getting materials. 

I think the huts are required for the rains?—Yes. 

And during the hot weather P—Well in places where there 
are trees and good shade the people do not require huts. But 
such conditions were exceptional here. 

Dr. Poyndcr complained that the amount of wago was 
not enough to purchase the quantity of grain it was supposod 
to represent P—No, I do not think so; that was not my ex¬ 
perience. 

The wage was closely adjusted?—Yes; that was the in¬ 
tention. 

Who did this adjusting business P—The variations of the 
grain rates wore carefully watched by tho officer in charge, 
and he reported it to the Deputy Commissioner. Under tho 
rules the sanction of the Commissioner was necessary for 
any alteration, but towards the end of the famine the 
Deputy Commissioner was authorized to adjust the wages in 
anticipation of sanction. 

Was tho distress as great in Bilaspur as in Raipur P— 

Decidedly greater in Bilaspur. 

How is that at Raipur you had over 74,000 persons on the 
works while at Bilaspur only 34,000 P—It is a very difficult 
question to answer, but I think it is owing to, first, a 
mistake ,on the part of the Public Works Department 
subordinates in Bilaspur in interpreting the order which 
limits to 5,000 the numbers on each work; secondly, I think 
iu Bilaspur enough works were not opened. 

How long did the error regarding the 6,000 limit 
continue P—The Chief Commissioner says in his report it 
was not in operation for a long time—evidence was after¬ 
wards forthcoming which satisfied the Chief Commissioner 
that it had existed from early in April. 

How is it that more works were opened at Raipur P—In 
Raipur on ono single work we had 10,000 people; this 
itself showed that there was urgent need for more work. 


Was there any complaint mado by a Railway Company 
that they could not get labourers?—I know of only one com¬ 
plaint mado in connection with the Dhamtari Railway 
line ; it was suggested that our relief works interfered with 
their labour. It was, however, on investigation found to be 
absolutely unfounded. 

Would not the liberal wages on the piece-work offered by 
you form a ground for complaint by the Railway adminis¬ 
tration P—I think not unless the rates were excessive when 
compared with the price of food grains. 

I think you said able-bodied men doing fair work under 
Mr. Penny’s rules could earn B wage. Is the D wage suffi¬ 
cient for a man on work?—I understand D wage is the 
grain equivalent of the non-worker's ration. It is, I should 
say, insufficient for persons doing work. 

Have you any idea how far you will raise it P—No, I have 
not gone carefully into the question. 

Dr. Poyndcr, in .his evidence, says that there was a 
great want of small coins on tho works. Can you explain 
that?—I gather Dr. Poynder ohiefty refers to the period 
before I was in charge. It is notorious that everywhere 
in the early days of the famine there was great difficulty in 
getting small coins. 

What about the complaint made by Dr. Poynder about 
the badness of grain supplied P—That too has reference to the 
period before I joined, We, eventually, arranged with a 


I seo it Is stated that the needs of Bilaspur wore not 
pressed cither by you or the Deputy Commissioner. Can you 
explain that ?—The Deputy Commissioner had from time to 
time asked for more works for Bilaspur, and his applications 
had been supported by the Commissioner. When I came here 
in April I was informed that things in Raipur were worse 
than in Bilaspur ; and of this there was every indication. 
The numbers of workers were increasing dally, and the 
works were overcrowded. Every _ effort was being made to 
extend the operations of the Public Works Department, but 
the Public Works Department had their hands full, They 
were doing their utmost for Raipur, and it was impossible 
for them to give more attention to Bilaspur: I admit that 
I did not realize that things were as bad at Bilaspur as 
they really were ; but I should say as far as Raipur was con¬ 
cerned, it required all the attention that was given to it. 

When were the last works actually opened in Bilaspur P-— 
Not till August. 

Do you agree with the remarks of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, that when the works were actually opened, the people 
had been reduced in condition and were not fit to work P— 
I do not go so for; their bad condition must be attributed 
to other causes also, which contributed to their bad con¬ 
dition. 

Was not tho Public Works Department very badly off for 
officers ?—Yes. 
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Do you think that could have been remedied if British 
and Native Military officers had been employed ?—-It waB 
done to a certain extent. Two Military officers were sent 
to the Public Works Department ; we had also one special 
party of Native infantry. 

If measures of this kind had been taken earlier could 
not more works have been opened ?—Possibly. 

With your experience of the Military officers would you 
recommend their being largely used to supplement the Public 
Works Department staff whenever necessary P—Yes. In 
spite of their lack of professional knowledge they proved 
most useful in supervising tho works. 

You lay stress on the necessity of organizing village 
relief and increasing village stall. Under identical cir¬ 
cumstances in what month would you start the work? 
—Not later than January. 

I suppose you would considerably increase the Inspecting 
staff?—Yea. 

And relief officers ?—Yes. 

It was not done in this case?—Not sufficiently early. 

I notice that Bilaspnr had a small staff of Assistant 
Commissioners and relief officers. Did the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ask for more ?—Yes. 

Did he get them ?—Not immediately. In fact every¬ 
body regarded Raipur as more distressed than £ilaspur. 

In paragraph 22 of your note you speak of slight work in 
the shape of weeding, etc. Would that employ labour to 
any great extent ?—Yes ; I think a good deal might bo 
done in that lino. 

You recommend that that sort of work should be don 0 
by means of “ loans ”p—Yes, famine loans or Land Improve¬ 
ment loans. 

You found large numbers of persons unwilling to go to 
relief works P—Ves j pressure to a certain oxtent had to be 
put on them. 

_ Your paragraph 27, as regards kitchens, were not your 
kitchens worked on the rules drawn up at the Pachmari 
Conference—I mean Mr. Puller’s rulesP—Yes; they worked 


very successfully. The peculiar features of these rules Were 
—that the children were all told to return to their homes after 
they were fed, and no child residing two miles away from 
the kitchen was given gratuitous relief. 

Do you approve of this two-mile limitP—Yes, I would 
like to have kitchens every two miles. 

You would open these kitchens at once P—Yes. 

( T>r. Richardson .)—If a person has been long un¬ 
able to obtain food and when lie gets food, inevitably 
dies, being unable to assimilate it ; would you return him 
as having died of starvation?—No, T do not consider that 
he comes within the strict definition as given in the orders ; 
if he actually receives relief and dies after the relief has 
been administered to him, he will not be shown as having 
died of “ starvation.” ~ 

Even if relief is of no use P— That is how I understand 
tho rule. The orders were that persons who died after 
receiving relief should not be shown as having died of 
starvation (vide Revenue Department Circular letter No. 
2960, dated 17th Juno 1897). 

{Mr. Bose ).—Do you approve of the employment of 
contractors in tho execution of relief works?—Yes, under 
certain conditions. 

Do you think they could he trusted to deal fairly with 
the workers P—Yes ; experience has shown us that they 
could be trusted under the supervision of tho Public Works 
Department. 

After the failure of crops, do you think tho people of the 
Chhattisgarh Division had less resisting power than the people 
of the Nursinghpur Division P—I should think so. 

In yonr recommendation in paragraph 21, regarding 
piece-work, are you referring to small works near the 
village P—No, I was referring to road-works. 

At a distance or near the village P—In that ‘paragraph I 
am only referring to villages near the works. 

You mean as far as possible near tho village P—My re¬ 
marks in that paragraph only apply to a certain limited 
number of villages. 
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I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission's questions. 

(A)—Departures from the Principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code tchich have occurred in the 
Central Provinces during the recent famine. 

Generally speaking, the broad principles of the Codo 
were adhered to. But a new line was struck out in tho mul¬ 
tiplication of small works under District management, and 
the addition to many of those works of relief-centres. The 
workers were generally omployed on tank-digging or path- 
improvement ; the wage was fixed; the task, where ono was 
exacted, was light. The relief-centres were intended primar¬ 
ily for wanderers, and the dole was made in money ; though 
in the larger centres food was given to the children and the 
sick. In Mandla not only wanderers hut residents of 
neighbouring villages woro likewise received, and it was 
thought, in the earlier months of tho famine, that these 


centres would to somo extent take the piaco of house-to- 
house roliof. 

In the recognizod methods of relief, the following depart 
tures from the Code occurred :— 

Public Works Charges .—Tho Code was materially 
adhered to. For a timo “piece-work” was introduced, with 
a view to instituting a more'searching test and inducing agri¬ 
culturists to return home for the sowing. Tho plan was 
tried only for a short time ; and I believe that in the richer 
tracts it was beneficial in helping to keep off the works some 
persons who were not really in want. 

. Kitchens .—Adults were generally permitted to foed in 
village kitchens, as well as children ; this was beneficial, as 
]t was sometimes difficult for emaciated persons to purchase 
and cook their own food. Details, such as tho instructions 
for making a kitchen enclosure, (C. P. Famine Code, Ap¬ 
pendix V, Rule 1) could not always be carried out. The 
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forms used, too, were simpler than those given in Appendix 
V ; and they worked well. 

Village-Relief. —This was worked as under the Code ; 
but during the monsoon the mukaddams were not respon¬ 
sible for the dole reaching the recipients. It was considered 
safer to make full monthly payments. 

Other slight departures .—Section 123 of the Code was 
extended, so that Police officers might disburse aid to the 
urgently distressed through kotwars, even if the distressed 
were not wanderers. But this form of relief was not largely 
used. 

Section 27 could not be canned out, as the mukaddams of 
the wilder tracts were incapable of performing the dutios 
therein proscribed. 

(J9 )—Degree of success which has attended the mea¬ 
sures adopted considered primarily with regard to the 
relief of distress and the saving of life and secondarily 
with regard to economy. 

(In writing on this point I intend my remarks to app'y 
to the Mandla District, where I had the best opportunities 
of observing the efficacy of relief ; and I hesitate to deal 
with the subject from the point of view of economy, as this 
is a matter whioh did not come within my ken. The Manil¬ 
la District is exceptional, in that large traots of it are in a 
vory backward state, and the percentage of Gonds and 
Bai'gas in the population is considerable.) 

Public Works Relief Charges .—Though this form of 
relief was liberally worked, the people made only a vory 
limited use of it. Unaccustomed as tlioy are to organized 
labour, shy, suspicious and unwilling to leave their homes, 
the majority put their trust on the supply of jungle pro¬ 
duce, and remained in their villages till they were fit on’y 
for gratuitous relief. I have found many cases of men who 
lived within sight and a mile’s walk of works, yet who pre¬ 
ferred to sit idle till they wore incapacitated for labour, 
even of the lightest kind. With few exceptions, none came 
to the works to live in huts from distances exceeding 6 or 7 
miles. Those who resided in thoir homes, and walked daily 
to and from tho works, were few in number, and came on'y 
from very short distances. 

Small works under Distinct management proved useful to 
immediately surrounding villages. But even here, large 
sections of the population neglected to avail themselves of 
the proffered aid ; and the numbers employed wero usually 
far below those sanctioned at the respective centres- Tho 
relief-centres proved useful to a few wanderers ; but often 
these people refused even gratutious relief, when coupled 
with tho condition of residence in any ono fixed place. 
Regarded as a partial substitute for village and kitchen- 
relief, they are totally inadequate, and merely productive of 
a sense of false security. The people did not flock on to 
them, preferring to die in their homes ; and frequently those 
who did resort to thorn found inefficient alleviation of their 
sufferings. It was impossible to make adequate arrange¬ 
ments, as the officer-in-ebarge had most of his time taken 
up with the superintendence of tho small work. Two of the 
combined works and relief-centres in my circle were attacked 
with cholera during the hot weather and the early rains; 
but the mortality on this score was not heavy. During the 
later monsoon months the mortality on such works and cen¬ 
tres as were situated in deep and malarious jungles, and 
where the water is highly charged with saline matter, was 
very heavy, bowel complaints being the commonest of the 
immediate causes of death. Kitchens proved highly bene- 
fidal. especiaUy in the frequent cases whore parents starved 
their children, and likewise in localities where it was not easy 
for persons disabled by disease or starvation, to puroliaso and 
cook their own food. Moreover, a proper use of the relief 
afforded was ensured; the people could not, as in the case ef 
a money-dole, spend all on a few expensive meals or on 
drink. On the other hand the villages are so far apart, 
that it was sometimes difficult for inhabitants of tho outly¬ 
ing villages of a kitchen circle to come to the kitchen, 
Dislike to cooked food was evinced at first, but soon over¬ 
come. 

Village-relief seems to be the only form of relief whioh 
it is possible to administer widely over a large part of this 
district; and I believe that it should here be made the back¬ 
bone of famine relief. Cases, of course, occurred, where 
the money was mis-spent; and, in some limited areas, food 
may have been difficult to obtain; but this was only in 
localities where it would be practically impossible for 
Government to arrange for giving tho dole in the form of 
groin, or even for Importing on any large scale. 

C. P. 


Generally speaking the relief arrangements made were 
unable to oheek a very high mortality at the commencement 
of the rains. The death-rate had previously been compara¬ 
tively low; the people had supported themselves upon jungle 
produce; and it was expected that those really in want 
would crowd upon the relief-works and centres. Village- 
relief had not Seen widely developed; nor had kitchens, 
other than those attached to the large relief-work camps, 
been opened. When the rains burst the jungle, produce 
quickly degenerated ; and tho deepening of the distress was 
so sudden and universal, that, even had the two last men¬ 
tioned forms of relief been in full swing, tho death-rate, 
though it might have been enormously reduced, could not, 
in my opinion, have been brought within anything like 
normal limits. As it was, a great extension of kitchen and 
village-relief was ordered in July ; and, though it came too 
late to check the high mortality of August, its efficacy is 
dearly Bhown in the falling death-rates of the succeeding 
months. 

(C)—Advice as to the measures and methods of working 
which seem likely to prove most effective in future in 
these two respects, '. 

(Again, my remarks must be taken as 1 applying to the 
Mandla District; and I express no opinion .upon the seoond 
consideration.) 

The difficulty to be faced in this district is the following: 
the inhabitants, even in years of plenty, are in the habit of 
wandering off into the jungles to colloet jungle-produce as a 
means of eking out their food-stocks during the hot weather, 
Tho result was, that they failed to take advantage of the 
means of relief then afforded, and at the commencement of 
the monsoon, found themselves in their villages, without 
their usual stores of millets and rice, at a time of year when 
the jungle-produce, taken as a staple food, becomes rank 
poison, and when dysentery and malarial fever had to be 
oombatod by constitutions already impaired by low living. 
The habits of the people themselves thus render it difficult 
to administer any form of relief up to the moment when, 
relief is only too likely to arrive too late, when it is most 
difficult to administer, and when the numbers of those who 
require it suddenly rise so rapidly, that even a large staff of 
officers would be inoapablo of bringing all deserving cases at 
once upon the rolls. A system of relief should, therefore, be 
arranged and carried out during the hot weather, with a 
view to the two following points :— 

(a) Relief of all kinds must be early advertised, and 
tho people taught to depend, not upon the 
precarious supply of jungle-produce, but upon 
the forms of aid offered by Government. 

(4) Tho systems of gratuitous relief must be in full 
swing beforo the advent of the rains and the 
Revenue Officers thoroughly acquainted with 
their duties ; for, during tho recent famine, it 
was amply proved that the exigencies of distress 
are so immense during the lattor part of Juno, 
July and early August, that there is no time to 
organise new systems of relief. 

To effect these two objeots, it is necessary that relief* 
works under the Public Works, and on a small scale, under 
the District authorities, should bo early instituted to givo 
the able-bodied and the more enterprising a chance of earning 
their own livelihood. Such works will also aot, to a limited 
degree, as a tost. Relief centres for wanderers might be 
useful at the small district works. But it would bo danger¬ 
ous to regard the drawing powers of such centres as consti¬ 
tuting a test; and fatal to consider this form of relief as in 
any way a substitute for village and kitchen relief. A 
system of petty village works might, if it conld be arranged, 
be found efficacious. But, notwithstanding the honesty of the 
Gond, such a system would probably be found unworkable ; 
in the uplands, the mukaddams, who would be an import* 
ant factor in any such scheme, are illiterate and incapable ; 
and the sub-divisions of the district are too extensive to 
permit of sufficiently frequent inspection. The back-bone 
of relief, throughout the whole poriod of famine, would 
have to be kitohens and village relief. These should be in 
working order even before the full need for them is apparent. 
In case of the failure of the kharif harvest, kitchens should 
bo started at Police-houses and other suitable places not 
later than the ensuing February. These kitchens would 
gradually grow in size and number. At the same period. 
Inspectors' circles should be sub-divided into not less than 
three divisions oach ; and Inspectors and patwaris given 
clearly to understand that certain percentages (fixed from 
time to time by the Deputy Commissioner on the evidence of 
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his own observations and the reports of his Relief Officers) 
should by certain periods be upon the village rolls. Trusty 
and willing harkara should be early sought out and 
placed at the disposal of the Inspectors (great difficulty was 
experienced owing to the want of such men in tho wilder 
parts of the district, and hence supplies of money, etc., were 
precarious) and every other dotail should be most carefully 
arranged, so that, at tho advent of tho rains, the large 
numbers of those suddenly thrown into distress may be 
quickly placed in receipt of relief. 

(D) Other recommendations or opinions thought likely 
to be useful in future famines. 

(1) It might be found useful to formulate some of the results 
of reoent experience in distributing private charitable funds. 
For instance, if aid towards kbarif sowings is to be given to 
tgriealtaiuts, the fact should bo advertised well beforehand. 
Otherwise, brokendown tenants become hopeless, and, if of 
an enterprising nature, go to wovks, situated, perhaps, out¬ 
side the district. They hear of tho distribution not at ad, 
or too late, when the bulk of the monoy lias been expended 
and the best time for sowing is past, This gave great 
trouble during the recent famine; and, in my opinion, it 
would be well to commence tho distribution on the roliaf 
works, get the agriculturists back to their homes, and then 
commence the distribution by Patwari circles for those who 
have not gone on to works. For purposes of giving clothes, 
too, largo supplies of cloth aud suitable blankets should be 
sent out from head-quartern to convenient centres in the 
district, as soon as the rains begin to cease. This will 
greatly facilitate the work of relief officers dtxnng the 
commencement of the cold weather. I think that a fmv such 
hints, if drawn up, would be of use to District Committees 
in any future famine 

(’2) The system of drafting emaciated or weakly people 
off tho works during the rains to their homes on village- 
relief, proved most beneficial. The works thus became 
centres for the distribution of such relief ; and those who 
had tried to help themselves were placed in receipt of the 
most acceptable form of aid. ThiB form of relief should, 
in my opinion, bo move clearly insisted on. 

(:l) The plan of a largo central orphanage at head-quarters 
seemed to me objectionable. Orphans should be taken to 
wovks, Police .kitchens or other centres near their old homes, 
there is then more clianoo of their relatives and casto-fellows 
claiming them as the distress begins to subside. 

Answers to Special questions. 

*60. Any number of tank-works and small field embank, 
ment works could be usefully undertaken. 

86. I do not consider piece-work suitable in all cases ; but 
it miglit bo usefully employed under the following con¬ 
ditions :— 

(i) It should be usod chiefly (perhaps solely) during tho 

early stages of distress. 

(ii) It should (from an early stage or even from tho 

very beginning) be combined with a task-work 
system for those loss capable of strenuous labour. 

(iii) The kind of work exacted should be such as the 

people can do (e.g., some piece workers could 
earn a decent wage at digging, who could earn 
not even a livelihood at metal-breaking). 

87. It seems to me that the objections raised by the Com¬ 
mission do not take account of the fact that the piece-worker 
might support his family at home. In backward districts, 
however, I think that, except in the initial stages of distress, 
piece-work on a large scale is a dangerous experiment. 

88. They would be drafted into task-work gangs, wliioh I 
consider a necessary adjunct of piece-work. Frequent 
inspections would be necessary to re-adjust the classification, 

91. I believe it will be fairly distributed. I had few 
comp’aints of this nature; and they generally proved to be 
unfounded. 

93. I believe there would be no difficulty, provided tho 
conditions noted above were observed. 

94 aud 95. I think that Mr. Iligliam’s proposals both as 
to classification and rate are excellent. 

97. 1 think Mr. Higham’s proposal good, except that it 
would be fairer to draw a distinction between boys and girls 
from 12 to 16. 

101. In some casos l have seen considerable bodios of 
workers on daily wage, and I did not find them enfeebled in 
health. 


103. Yes three days’ continuous and immediately previous 
attendance would be a fair condition. 

116. The Executive Engineer wonld be responsible for the 
organisation and management of the gangs, etc.; the 
Collector (Deputy Commissioner) for the general supervision 
of the camp, the hospital, the kitchen, the food-supply, &c. 
But I doubt if the line can be precisely drawn (e. </., the 
Collector should be able to interfere in the classification of 
workers, supposing both piece-work and task-work to bo in 
YOgue). 

117. Generally speaking, no. 

128. (i) Yes ; great difficulty. 

(ii) Here they varied a good deal, sometimes they were 
most dooile, and some, especially the children, 
worked with a will. More often they were 
stubborn (not rebellious) and inert, driving 
offioers-in-charge to desperation by their dis¬ 
orderly aud lazy habits. 

150. Some were capable of light work; but they would 
rather die iu their homes than go a few miles to get it. A 
few, too, who had capable relatives, wero enrolled by mistake; 
but generally the aboriginal tribes aid their relatives so far 
as they oan. 

152. By no means ; numbers of men wore on gratuitous 
relief, who, with work often near their doors, had fallen into 
emaciation owing to their own inactivity. 

154. Emphatically, no. 

157. Yes; many applied for it who were fully capable of 
work. 

158. Not in all cages. The precaution takon was simply 
that those who showed signs of emaciation or were physioally 
incapable of work were to be brought on the rolls. Some 
of the Inspectors interpreted this too widely. I corrected i 
it as far as possible, by moving rapidly from circle to circle I 
and adjusting tho standard to uniformity. 

169. If by officers “in the superior grades ” are meant 
Famine Relief Offioers, I think not; it is not essential to 
seo the whole of an Inspector's work; but samples of It 
must frequently be seen ; and surprise inspootions are easy 
aud effective. 

160. No. 

161, 165 and 166. Theoretically, kitchens are better; and 
tho sen timental difficulty is easily overcome. Practically, 
it would be impossible to arrange for a sufficient number of 
kitchens. 

168. It was given in their homes. 

169. No ; a few cases of dishonesty came under my notice; 
but, on the whole, I was agroeably impressed with the honesty 
of the petty officials. 

192. Volountary unofficial agency was almost totally un¬ 
available. 

195. At those stages, kitchens should take a more promi¬ 
nent part in the scheme of relief ; but it would be unwise to 
let them wholly take the place of village-relief. 

196. To all who arrived in an obvioiiB state of want. 

197. No ; the kitchens were worked much to the credit of 
of the officials and private persons in charge I believe there 
was but little wasto or misapplication of food. Police and 
Forest officials, zainindars and other private persons were alj 
utilised. 

198. Yes; oooked food should always bo given, except ii 
the case of children at tho breast. Parents cannot generally 
be trusted. 

217. In a densely wooded country like Manilla, it matters 
little if the Government forests are. thrown open or not. This 
supply of jungle produce and fodder out of the malguzari 
and free forests is more than sufficient. 

219. In the hot weather the blossom of the maliua, and 
tendu and other fruits. During the rains the forest-prj- 
duce, if eaten in large quantity, is very dangerous. It con¬ 
sists chiefly of “ chikora, ” or wild indigo, yams and other 
roots, and the fruit of the sal troe. At tho beginning of 
the cold weather “ber ’’ fruit is largely eaten and stored, j 

251 and 252. The state of the ease is correctly indicated in 
question 252. Cholera accounted for many deaths. The 
mortality, too, among people who could not have been suffer¬ 
ing from want, was very heavy : and in many villages I had 
complaints of abnormal epidemics of fever and diarrhoea 
(especially during the rains) which carried off rich asd 
poor alike. 


• The numbers reA'r to the quetionB drawn up by tbo Commission. 
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858. Yes ; they caused terrible mortality, and were doubt¬ 
less primarily, though not wholly, due to unwholesome diet. 
Very often the first indication that a person was really in 
want was the first symptom of an incurable disease arising 
from this cause. 

254. On the whole it was sufficient. 

274. They eat two meals—one at mid-day, of “ pej," a 
thin porridge of millet and water j the other in the evening 
of boiled rice. Wheat is but little used among the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes. Millet is the staple food. 

278 and 279. They had one meal in the kitchens of “khichri” 
of rice and dal with salt, turmeric and chili added. It was 
generally approved of, and considered ample and whole¬ 
some. Special diet was given to very emaciated children. 
A few people complained that the food was indigestible and 
asked for “ pej ”. But they were the exception. 

(The President). —You were deputed as Famine Belief 
Officer during the Famine P—Yes, I worked at first at 
Jubbulpore, and then I was in charge of the relief works 
at Manila. 

When did you first take up this work P —On the 23rd 
February 1897 at J ubbulpore, whero I was in charge of the 
poor-house at Sohora, and then at Mandla from the beginning 
of April. 

When did you first see signs of distress in Jubbul¬ 
pore P—It is very hard to give a precise date. I heard that 
tho monsoon of 1895 had failed. I noticed signs in 1896. 

What were tho signs you observed in 1896 P—I occa¬ 
sionally saw thin people begging about in the station. 

In the Spring?—No, Autumn. 

You did not observe anything before thatP—Nothing 
that I could put down to general famine. 

What work did yon do in Jubbulpore P—I was Famine 
Relief Officer for half of the Sohora Tahsil. 

What month.P—In March or end of February. The 
famine was severe and the measures efficient. 

What measures P—There was a large poor-house at 
Sehora, one large local work under the management of tho 
District Officer, and there was tho relief centre. The light 
work attached to the village relief largely attracted people. 

What was tho system in force in the relief centres P— 
They were open to wandering classes from Rewa and 
Panna, but other people were allowed if emaciated, and were 
gradually drafted off if fit. 

You mean that these relief centres were poor-houses P— 
Yes. 

Other relief was going on in the villages?—Yes. 

What charge had you at Mandla P—A largo part of the 
Bamhni, Ramnagar, and Bichia circles, with the exception 
of a small strip in the north. 

What class of people were the Circle Inspectors P—Officers 
of the Revenue Department. 

I suppose their number had been increased P—Not at 
the time 1 took charge, but 3 additional Inspectors were 
sanctioned afterwards at the close of July. 

How many villages had each Inspector?—About 190. 

Did they have a thorough knowledge of their villages P— 
No. 

Did the number on gratuitous relief increase?—Yes, 
enormously. 

Were any kitchens established?—Yes, in July. 

In every village P—No. Wo had one central kitchen 
for five or six villages; but children from other villlages 
used to come to it. 

Did distance prevent them from coming?—Yes, tho 
floods prevented them from coming from distances, but 
whenever possible they came from different villages. 

Were the doles tox children stopped P—Yes, in those vil¬ 
lages in which the kitchens were opened, but not in others. 

{Mr. Solderness.) —Was the village dole only fox' 
children P—Yes. 

[President.) —In what month were the kitchens for 
children established ?—End of July or beginning of 
August, with the exception of the Public Works Department 
kitchens. 

What was the object of the establishment of 
kitchens in preference to doles ?—Mothers could not he 
trusted with money to feed their children. 


Was it also to cut down the nnmbersP—No, I am not at 
all aware that that was one of the objects. 

Have yon any authority for saying that the mothers did 
not feed their children P—I have frequently come across 
fat mothers with thin children. 

Very emaciated P—Yes. 

To what class did these mothers belong?—I observed 
that among all classes. I had mostly to do with the abori¬ 
gines. 

Does not a child show signs of emaciation quicker than an 
adult P—Yes, hut that cannot be said in the case of fami¬ 
lies in which every adult member waB fat except the children. 
There is no special reason why the child should show signs 
first. 

Was the dole given to the people direct P—No, it 
was given to the mukaddama for distribution, but this 
arrangement was afterwards altered, and it was paid through 
the village Inspectors. 

Was it paid weekly P—No, fortnightly. 

Were there any complaints P—It was difficult to get them 
to speak because the mukaddams were generally present. 

You say in your written note that “ the people could not, 
as in the case of money-doles, spend all on a few expensive 
meals or drinks,” I suppose you are referring to tho Goni 
and BaigasP—Yea. 

Did you not’ce any such instances?—Yes. 

Were any particular measures taken to overcomo the 
dislike for cooked foodP—No, it was not found neces¬ 
sary ; there were no complaints except in the beginning. 

I suppose tho cooking was done by the Gonds and Bai- 
gasP—No, a Brahmin always did tho cooking. 

(Mr. Fuller.)- —Did not the Gonds refuse to take the 
food cooked by BrahminsP—It was only in tho begin¬ 
ning, hut once they started eating there were no objections 
raised after. 

(President.) —Many low castes refuse to eat food 
cooked by BrahminsP—Yes ; but nobody came to me 
with any objections to eat food cooked by Brahmins. I 
think tho objection was to eat in public. 

Did they object to uncooked grain P—No. 

Y T ou say when the rains burst jungle produce quickly 
degenerated, and further on you say jungle produce taken as 
staple food becomes rank poison, to what jungle produce do 

ou refer P—Tho Chikora-Casia root was largely used 

y the people; but it is a strong purgative, and so during the 
rains this root becomes very unwholesome. 

Do you sec any reason why in respect of adults grain 
doles instead of cooked food should not he given in the 
form of kitchen relief P-—It is impossible to work on any 
gcnei - al rule. There is no objection ; the people can easily 
cook their own food; but the only difficulty is that the people 
will, in exceptional cases I should say, sell the grain to pur¬ 
chase liquor. 

With regard to distribution of seed grain, you say 
that the bi'okcn-down tenants should be informed of the 
aid that we are going to give in time otherwise the enter¬ 
prising lot go out of the district; did this give you trouble 
in the recent famine P—Many tenants, cultivators, etc., who 
were on the works and villages went away. I had to go 
round to collect them and give them the money ; this dis¬ 
tribution could havo been more efficiently done if they had 
been made aware of the aid they would get, and if they were 
at some place where they could bo easily found. 

What was the seed-grain P—Rice, kodon and kutki. 

You say the system of drafting emaciated or weakly 
people off the works during tho rains to their homes on 
village relief proved most beneficial, how was this draft¬ 
ing arranged P—The Inspector or myself went round the 
works, we picked out the weakly persons, and to all those 
who wished to go home we paid a considerable amount of 
money, clothes, etc., and sent them to their villages. _ I gave 
a note to tho patwari entitling them to village-relief, and 
took a receipt from some responsible village officer. The 
money paid by me was credited to the villago relief fund. 

Was there any ease in which these weakly persons refused 
to leave the reiief works P—Yes. I hesitated to send them 
in such cases. 

(Mr. Holdcrncss.)- -The clothes were from the Chari¬ 
table Fund P—Yes. 

(President.)— There was need of clothes on the works? 
—Yes. 
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What was the nature of shelter provided on the works P 
—It was hutting of grass and leaves of the kind they 
are always accustomed to. 

Mud walls or grass P —Grass, muddod outside. 

Water-tight P —Generally water-tight. 

It was generally thought that in the Central Provinces 
it was necessary to stop relief works during the rains. Are 
you of that opinion ?—I would not stop works altogether, 
but cut them down. The main relief in a district like 
Mandla should be gratuitous relief. 

Is the climate harmful to people out on the works then 
during rains P —Well, they are out in the rains all thoir 
lives working ; the climate, accommodation and comfort on 
the works was the samo as in their homes. The emaciated 
would suffer in the rain and not the others. 

In your written evidence under D (3), orphans being 
claimed by relatives and caste fellows, do you refer to any 
particular caste P —No. 

In your answer to question 97 you say that Mr. Higham’s 
roposal is good, except that it would be fairer to draw a 
istinction between boys and girls from 12 to 16. You think 
a boy at 12 requires more food than a girl of that age p —I 
should say so from what I saw on the works. 

Your answer to question No. 101, have you studied the. 
question of sufficiency of wages P —No, the best of my timo 
was spent in the villages. 

In answer to tho first part of question No. 128 (i), 
yon say, “ Yes, great difficult}-.” One of tho witnesses, a 
Chief Engineer, who has had large experience in the Central 
Provinces, said it was very easy to got the Gonds to come to 
the works P —Well, I cannot say so ; that was not my expe¬ 
rience. 

Do yon know if they come to labour on the ordinary 
Public Works Department works P—They would come to 
the ordinary Public Works Department works if at a 
short distance ; I do not think they would go long dis¬ 
tances. 

Don’t you think on the ordinary Public Works De¬ 
partment works there was less discipline as regards sani¬ 
tary arrangements, etc P —Yes, they are averse to discipline 
and fault-finding. 

What interpretation did you give to the meaning of the 
provision of the Codo, which says “ incapahlcs who have no 
relatives willing and able to support them could he admitted 
to gratuitous relief P”- -I suppose this rule was not strictly 
enforced. It made no difference whether the children had 
arents, uncles or aunts, and whether tho adults had fathers, 
rothers or relatives. It was known that all were equally 
distressed, and the incapables received relief without any 
difficulty. If the relativo himself was known to be in poor cir¬ 
cumstances tho incapables were admitted to gratuitous relief 
(Mr. Fuller.) —With regard to the President's ques¬ 
tion as to the interpretation of the moaning of the Code 
about incapables having relatives, etc., to support them ; as a 
matter of fact was any attention paid to that ruleP—Abso¬ 
lutely none. 

(President.) —In answer to question No, 160, regarding 
“ social or caste Btigma,” I think your answer, “ No,” refers 
only to Gonds and Baigas and other low castes?—Yes. 

As a matter of fact did any persons of good position, 
good casto, come for relief P—I cannot say persons of “ good, 
position ” but persons of “ good castes ” did come j we hud 
many Brahmins and others of good castes on our village 
relief and even in our kitchens. The Brahmins were generally 
the cooks and his relatives and others did not show any 
disinclination to come and eat the food cooked by him. 

In answer to question No. 254 you say, “ On tho whole 
sufficient.’?—According to my experience of tho poor-houses 
I think the rations given were sufficient. I think they got 
a groat deal more than what they were ordinarily getting. 

( Mr. Holderness.) —Was there a poor-house at Mandla ? 
—Yes. 

Conducted by Government P—Yes. 

In addition to the one conducted by the Church Mission 
Society P—I am aware that the Church Mission Society had 
one at Mandla ; they had one also in the District. 

(Mr. Fuller ).—Were they poor-houses or kitchens?— 
The Missionaries called them “ kitchens.” 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Had they an enclosure P—No. 

Were they intended for the benefit of the Native Christ¬ 
ians ?—No ; anybody who chose to come. 


Did they overlap Government relief P—It may have been 
so in certain cases, but not as a rule. 

Were the missionaries of opinion that Government relief 
was not sufficient P—Those were started in the early times of 
the famine, and one Missionary told me that the people they 
had were mostly wanderers and picked up before they could 
reach Mandla. 

How many had they in their poor-houses P—About 

1 , 000 . 

You Bay “relief centres” are totally inadequate and 
productive of false security —whyP—It made officers think 
that village relief was not wanted ; it was supposed to be a 
test and mistaken for village-relief. 

You say Circle Inspectors were not increased till July— 
whyP—I do not know the reason. 

I think you said village-relief did not commence till 
the beginning of August, did the death-rate show any 
increase meantime P—Yes. 

Have yon any figures P—The figures were not sent to me. 
Between April and July the death-rate was high— 

In June it was ..... 10 52 

July.16 3 

August .16 6 

but this high rate was apparently owing to cholera. 

Was it. in consequence of this high rate that gra¬ 
tuitous relief was expanded P—.Yes. " 

The increase of death-rate was from the commencement 
of the rains P—Yes. 

Do yon think by opening village relief earlier this 
could have been remedied P—Yes. 

Then you would require more Inspectors P—Yes. 

Were the charges opened by the Public Works Department I 
sufficient P—No ; they did not bring people within reasonable ■ 
distance of the works. 

Do you think more works would have been useful P_ 

No. 

Why P—On account of the character of the people. 

I find from the returns that the number of workers 
rose and then dropped suddenly. Can yon explain thisP 
—One charge was closed, that accounted for a part of the 
fall. I myself sent off many people who were culti-" 
vators, and then the piece-work was introduced, which 
further contributed to another fall in the numbers. 

Whon was piece-work introduced P—In June. 

Was it a success P—It reduced the physical condition 
of the people, they could not earn enough. 

Is that your personal experience P—Yes. 

Was the task heavy P—The work was unsuited to them, 
but I think there was a good deal of laziness. 

I see from the July monthly report, that the Civil 
Surgeon complained to the Deputy Commissioner of the 

over-strictness of the Public Works Department P_Yes. 

A good many people who wanted to work on task-gangs were 
made to work on pioce-work. But 1 do not think there wa» 
any hardship in it, as l noticed that even when task-work 
was thrown open, the increase was not numerous. 

Had you any works executed by. malguzars P—Nont 
through Government, but loan works were numerous. 

You think it is possible to increase those works P_Yea. 

In the form of famine relief P—I believe so. 

Would it have to be worked by tho Civil Department P— 
Yes. 

Had you any difficulty in the matter of supply of grain P 
—No ; there was always a grain shop at the works. 

Was any grain imported by Government P—No, not itt 
my part. P 

When cash doles were given were they able to purchase 
gram P—Yes. In all eases there was a difficulty ; they had 
to go to the nearest market village. ' 

Was the payment made direct to the recipients P—Yes. 

Was separate allowance given to the mothers P—TheL 
was a maximum given to the families. * 

How much did a woman got P—It varied considerably 
according to the price of grain, as much as Es. 2-8 some¬ 
times. 

Strictly adjusted according to the price of grainP— I 
think so ; it was based on the report I would send in, as to 
the prevailing price of grain. 
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Was the children's ration sufficient ?• —Yes, they got 
what wc considered to bo sufficient for them, but they 
were generally included in the family arrangement, that is 
to say the family got what was thought to be sufficient for 
that family. 

In the case of large families would that be sufficient f—■ 
Yes. 

Did you find the dole sufficient when given to persons 
in good health P—Yes. 

(Mr. Bose .)—You can divide the District into two parts — 
the hills and plains P —Yes. 

The hills aro inhabited by the aborigines and the plains 
by Hindus and aborigines P—Yes. 

Was reluctance to come to relief shown by both these 
classes or only by the aborigines P—I should say the 
aborigines, mostly the Gonds. 

What sort of works had you in the hilly part P—Road 
works and metal breaking. 

Does this attract them P—No. 

In answer to question No. 60, you say any number of 
small works could be usefully undertaken P —Yes. 

Were many such works undertaken in the hilly districts P 
—Yes. 

Did they like such works P—I can’t say, the maximum 
number of workers was never reached. 

Would they not have taken kindly to tank works P 
—Yes, they would take kindly to any work if not looked 
after. 

If higher rates were givon and they were kindly treated 
would it attract them P —Not to long distances. 

The Conservator of Forests, Berars, said they would 
take kindly to work if higher rates are offered P—I think if 
the works are close they would attract, but not otherwise. 
I found men starving half a mile from the works through 
sheer laziness. 

If you have officers who are kind and sympathetic would 
they come P—Certainly, people who knew them would be 
able to influence them to come. 

How do you account for their reluctance and rooted 
dislike to discipline P—They are a shy class, who have 
not como in contact with Europeans; they are to a great 
extent in ordinary timos independent, living as they do on 
forest produce whioh they gather and store in ordinary years. 

Don’t they trado in it P—I don’t know, I never saw 
them trade in jungle produce. 

Do these forest people take to cultivation P—Yes. 

If tho reserved forests wero thrown open to them would 
it afford them relief P—During the hot weather it would. 

Are these hilly peoplo in ordinary years in great poverty P 
•—I should say so. They havo no capital of any kind. 

Is not one single failure enough to bring distress among 
them P—Yes. 

They have no resources to fall back upon P—No, even 
if they had a bumper crop they would be too lazy to gather 
it; they would allow it to stand rather thon harvest it. 

Did you come across any dead bodies P—Yes, a few; 
but not those I could ascribe to famine or starvation. 

Among the hill-tribes P—I came across one case among 
them, where a body had been dug up by animals. 

"Where did these tribes live P—In huts. They had villages 
of their own called Tolas. 

Did that help village relief P—Yes, immensely. 

Did you enquire of them what their objection to come 
for relief was P—It was very difficult to get any satis¬ 
factory answer. I frequently asked them to come for 
relief, but they would not, 

Did some of them go so far as to refuse gratuitous relief P 
—*Yea, they actually ran away from us. 

(President.) —Did they refuse cash?—Yes, when it was 
conditional that they should reside in one place. 

(Mr.Hose ,)—On the plains you hadn’t such trouble ? 
—It is just as difficult on the plains to deal with Baigas 
Mid Gonds. 

In your written evidence, paragraph 1 (D), you recom¬ 
mend that relief should be advertised ; were not lists 
prepared P—It was difficult to prepare lists after the peopls 
nad left their homes in search of jungle produce. What 
J mean by advertising is that the people should know of 


relief in time. They should not have been allowed to leave 
their homes ; many returned home too late to sow seeds. 

You distributed money from the Charitable Fund for 
agriculture P—Yes. 

And also clothes P—Yes. 

Do you think that the objects of the Charitable Fund 
could be modified P—No, it never occurred to me that the 
four objects mentioned could be modified anyhow : perhaps a 
little modification could be made in Object No. 1. 

When did you give money to agriculturists P—At the 
end of May and beginning of November. 

When you gavo assistance for the kharif the distress was 
severe P —YeB, it had not subsided. 

The fourth object of the Charitable Fund is to give 
aid when distress is subsiding, is it not P—No, it must 
be given when agricultural operations commence. 

As regards orphans, do you think orphanages should 
be established whero the charity fund exists P—It is against 
general policy. 

You relievod all orphans from Government funds P—Yes. 

Nothing from Charitable Funds P—No. 

You think relief should be from Government funds 
and that the charitable funds Bhould supply extra comforts P 
—Yes. 

Then this could be added to the objects of the Charitable 
Fund P—Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —I do not understand your remarks 
in paragraph 2, under the head “ Public Works Relief 
oharges ’’ when you Bay people preferred to die in thoir 
homes, and frequently those who did resort to them 
found insufficient alleviation of their sufferings P —Yes, as it 
was impossible to get medical assistance. 

What assistance did you render those who were sink P 
—We had no medical assistance and so gave quinine, 
and other ordinary remedies. And it was given by people 
who knew nothing of medicine. 

In your written evidence undor (C) you say that the 
baekbono of relief throughout the whole period of famine 
would have to be kitchens and village relief, do you think 
this would have been the case if relief was given earlier P 
Is not prevention better than cure P—1 believe so, poople 
cannot be kept from falling from their condition unless 
relief is early given. 

As a matter of fact they were not opened in time P—No. 

In paragraph 2 (D), you Bay that “ the 

system ot drafting emaciated or weakly people off tho works 
during the rains to their homes on villago relief proved 
most beneficial "—were emaciated people received on the 
works P —No, in the kitchen they had no work, but the 
kitchens were connected with the works ; and also on task¬ 
work there were weakly persons. 

Generally people from gratuitous relief were drafted 
to works, but your system seems to be the roverscP—Yes. 

Do you think that all the deaths whioh took place at 
Mandla wero reported P—As far as my information goes, I 
think the reports were correct. In Mandla we had ono 
watchman for five villages, but I believe they reported all 
cases, except, perhaps, those who died in the jungles. 

The death-rate for July is given as 10-43 and for August 
as 16, do you think it is exaggerated ?—It is very hard 
to speak from impression ; the deaths on relief camps were 
correctly reported. 

Do you think medical aid was sufficient P—No. 

Do you think people died without medical aid P—It was 
impossible to give medical aid to everyone in a vast country 
like this. Numbers died without medical aid. 

(Mr. Fuller ).—You have stated that during the months 
of July and August a good deal of distress prevailed, 
was this gradual or sudden P—I would not say for a moment 
that there were no signs of distress in the hot weather, but 
the general distress developed very rapidly in the rains. 

Any instance P—Well, I visited Findrai and Seoni in June, 
I could only find a few bond fide residents there, whom I 
put on village relief; in August I came back and in a single 
day I put 80 persons on relief. 

Am I right in saying that the development was extraordi¬ 
narily rapid P—Yes. 

You also intended th it the works should be small, was 
there not a rush of people P—Absolutely none, so far as 
I am aware. 


Mr, R. 
Sharp, 

pith Mar , 
1S98, 
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Did the people come from long distances or from villages 
around P—Except in exceptional cases they all camo from 
villages around, I should say 15 to 20 per cent, came from 
villages 8 miles distant. 

Then I am justified in my conclusion that if piece-work 
had an injurious effect, it was not very groat P—Certainly 
not. 

The area which was affected by these works was very 
small?—Yes. 

Did you in the course of your enquiries find out whether 
the death-rates had anything to do with the management of 
the Public Works Department P—Yes, I inquired into that, 
and I found that there was hardly any connection. 

Was the proportion of Gonds larger than that of the 
Hindus P—The Hindus were in larger number than Gonds. 

In the kitchens you had all who were objects deserving 
of charity ?—When the kitchens were first stalled all those 
admitted were objects of charity. In some cases they woro 
kept too long in the kitchens and would not go away. 
I had to turn out scores of children. 

Did people improve in condition P—Yes. 

With satisfactory rapidity?—Yes. 

Did you notice that the children rapidly gained in 
condition P—Yes; especially in cases where I prescribed 
extra diet, their improvement was marked. 

Was there any case which showed that the village relief 
was inefficient P—Yes, in cases where people spent money 
given on wrong objects. 


Did you or did you not notice that during the rams 
the condition of the people was worse than what it was dur¬ 
ing the hot weather P—In the hot weather it was far better 
than in the rains. 

Did you notice people in good health becoming emaciated 
on the works P—Yes. They went to the works, fell off in 
condition, became ill, and died. 

(President .)—So far as your experience goes of relief 
works in Mandla, did you think the works were popular 
enough to attract people who were not in need of relief P 
—Many Hindus who wi re not in need of relief did come, 
but not the Gonds, unless they lived close by. 

How do you come to tho conclusion that Hindus not in 
need of relief did come P—I was led to that conclusion by 
seeing at Jubbulpnr a largo number of Hindus, cultivators 
and labourers, on the works who were evidently not in need 
of relief. 

To what caste did they belong P—Knrmis and Lodhig. 

How did you know that they wore not in actual want ? 
—By making enquiries in the village I found that they 
had enough to live on. 

Had they grain stored and money saved P—They had 
both. 

What time was thatP—In March, just at the end of 
harvesting operations. 

Tho harvest was a short one, was it not P—Yes, except 
in the low land. 


Lieutenant E. N. Heale, 7th Bombay Infanty, Famino Belief Officer, Sehora and Majholi, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of ^evidence. 

A. —To my knowledge there wore no departures from the 
principles of the Central Provinces Famine Code during the 
recent famine. 

B. —I am of opinion that the measures adopted were 
successful as regards saving life and economy. 

C. —I am of opinion that less expense would he incurred 
if those receiving gratuitous relief were paid as far as possi¬ 
ble in grain instead of in money ; also that payment In grain 
would probably insure children receiving a proper allowance 
of food, for I found that some parents wore inclined to save 
the money they received and not to give their children 
sufficient food. 

D. —I have no other recommendation or opinion to offer. 


(President .)—What was your Circle P—Sehora and 
Majholi at first and afterwards I was transferred to Dindori 
Tali si 1 in the Mandla district. 

How many circlo inspectors were under you P—Two 
Revenue Inspectors. 

When did you take charge of famine work P—26th March. 

Were the two Inspectors appointed before you took 
charge ?•—Yes. 

How many villages had these Inspectors in their 
charge P—About 200. 

When you took charge had the giving of gratuitous relief 
commenced P—Yes, according to the Code. 

Whon did you commence giving it in a moro liberal 
manner P—Just before the rains. 

The distress was not great then ?—Distress increased in 
the rains. 

Can you tell us how ?—On account of damp, fever and 
dysentery broke out, and one work having been closed at tho 
beginning of the rain some people wero without work. 

Did people on tho work suffer from fover and dys¬ 
entery P—Yes. 

How many kitchens wero under you P—In my Circle in 
the Jubbulpore District 13. 

Does that include those on works P—Yes. 

That waB in addition to village relief P—Yes. 

How did the kitohon system work P—It was a groat 
success as far as children were concerned. 

Many kitchens were at considerable distances, were they 
no t P—Fes, but wherever possible I sent children to 
kitchens. 


Did many children come P—Yes, except those prevented 
from coming owing to floods and nullahs. 

If you thought they could not come you gave them 
doles P—Yes. 

Doles in cash P—Yes. 

Do you think it would be better to givo grain-doles P— 
Yes, I prefer it to the cash-dole. I found that the 
Revenue Inspectors usod to put their friends and relatives 
on the cash-dole list. These people always tried to get tho 
cash-dole and did not care for the grain-dole. 

Had tho people any difficulty in disposing of the grain- 
dole P—1 don’t think so, but they preferred the cash-dole. 

Did you pay them weekly or bi-weekly P—First daily 
and then monthly. 

Did you find it inconvenient to pay them daily P—It 
required tromendons checking. 

Was tho payment made through mnkkadams P—Yes, it 
was certain that the mukkadams were taking a percentage 
out of the payments. 

Had you anything to do with relief works ?—Yes. I 
was in charge of two or three. 

What kind of works P—Tanks and road works. One 
largo irrigation tank where I had about 4,000 people, and 
afterwards I was in charge of Chandanpore road work. 

Is this one of the works now closed P—Yes. 

The substitution of piece-work for task-work practically 
closed these works, did it not P—It was necessary to drive 
away from the works people who were not in need of relief 
and others who had to go and attend to their fields. 

Do you think there were many on the works who did not 
want relief P—Yes. 

How did you diagnose that P—They seemed to be in 
perfectly good health, strong and healthy and looked fairly 
well-off. 

How many poor-houses P—One at Sehora and another 
small one at Baharibund. 

What class of people came to the poor-houses P—Generally 
wanderers, and many from the Native State of Rewa and 
others from Panna. 

Was it difficult to keep them in tho poor-housos or did 
they stay willingly P—It was hard to get thorn to come, 
but once in they were not anxious to leave. 

Were they mostly people in bad stato of health P—Yes. 

Were they allowed extra food P—Yes. 
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Have you. come to any conclusion as to the sufficiency 
of rations in the poor-houses P—1 think it was quite suffi¬ 
cient. 

(Mr. Eohlerness.) —Was the money-dole given sufficient 
in your opinion ?—It was quite sufficient for the indivi¬ 
duals themselves, but not for largo families. 

Did you give a separate allowance for children P—Yes. 

Would not the money-dole be sufficient in that case P— 
Yes. 

Was there any case in which you found that the 
money-dole given was not sufficient for the families P—I 
used to go round and see the children belonging to each 
family, but sometimes it was not possible to collect them all. 
What I mean to say is that there were cases in which the 
dole was not sufficient. When for instance there was a 
largo family of which only 2 or 3 children were emaciated 
and given relief, the dole was generally shared by the rest of 
the family. 

WaB the money-dole supposed to he sufficient to purchase 
the minimum ration p —Yes. 

Did you mako any special enquiry as to the mortality 
in the Jubbulpovo District P —No. 

When wero kitchens started P—About August. 

Under what rules were they worked P—The rules framed 
at the Jubbulpore Conference on the 2nd August. 

Did you find these rules quito sufficient P —Yes. 

Have you any alteration to suggest ?—No. 

Under these rules you referred children in good condi¬ 
tion to the Circle Inspector for a ticket P—Yes. 

Then till they got a ticket they did not get food P—-Yes, 
they did get reiief meantime. 

Who was generally in charge of kitchens P—Malguzars, 
and sometimes the police, and on the works the officer in 
charge of the works. 

Whenever there was a kitchen within _two^ miles the 
children were told to go to it, were they not ? Yes. 

Did you find that the kitchen allowance was sufficient for 
the childrenP—The first allowance was altered and the 
second was better. I think it was sufficient. 

What was the second allowance ?—It was an allowance 
given to children according to their ages. A gradation 
allowance. 

What was the highest allowance ?—About nine chattaks. 
Was that sufficient P—I think so. 

How many meals had they in the kitchen P — -Ouo meal a 
day in the kitchens under police control and on others 
two meals a day. 

Did thoy carry off what they did not eat ? Yes. 

What wages did you offer on the works P—The same 
as the Public Works Department ; only the work was 
under me. 

Who was actually in charge of themP—A Work Agent 
and Naib-Tahsildar. 

Wero you transferred to Mandla in September ?—Yes, I 
was in charge of the Dindori Tahsit. 

Is not that a very mountainous part of the district P— 
Yes. 

Who wore the people on the works there P—Chiefly 

Gonds. 

What relief measures were in progress when you arrived 
thero P—There was a good deal of chaos. 

Under what agency ?—Under Circle Inspectors. 

Were their number increased after you went there P— 
Yes, a good many were added on my recommendation. 

Was a list of people on relief kept up P—No. 

Was there any villago rolief P—Yes, but not under 
any system until I took charge. The Patwaris had a sort 
of list made, but they had mostly school children and 
ptxrda nothin* on their list. 


Did you add to the list P—Yes: we had about 400 in 
the whole tahsil at first, but this number eventually went 
up to 7,600. 

Was there considerable distress in the tahsil P—Yes. 

Was the death-rate highP—Yes. 

Many corpses picked up P—A few only to my knowledge. 
How long did it take you to organize P—Two weeks. 

Do you think distress diminished by these measures P— 
Yes. 

Was there any difficulty about grain supply P—Yes, when 
I went to Dindori thero was no grain. I took measures to 
import grain. There was a lot of grain in stock belonging 
to Government, and this was sold off to a man who import¬ 
ed it to Dindori and sold it to the people at a certain 
rate fixed by us. There was grain at Dindori, but the 
banias were asking absurd rateB. 

You sold off grain in stock at the different relief centres to 
contractors P—Y es. 

At what rate did your man soil the grain P— Sixteen 
seers a rupee latterly, but at first tho grain was sold a few 
seers cheaper than the banias’ rate. 

You said that the death-rates wero high. Did you mako 
any special enquiries regarding tho Dindori tahsil P—Yes. 
The mortality for 1896 was higher than that in 1897. 

You mean that the mortality in 1896 was moro than 
the averageP—Yes. 

What was the cause P—Great deal of fever and cholera. 
The mortality was high among the Gonds, as it is very 
difficult to get them to come for relief or to the kitchens. 
They suffered a good deal from bowel complaints owing 
to unwholesome food. 

Did you find that the Gonds feared to take gratuitous 
relief P—Yes, in tho beginning. 

Did they go to the works afterwards?—Yes. At tho 
Shahpuva Public Works Department work, we had a 
number of them. They were most anxious to work but 
unfortunately cholera broke out and it was found that owing 
to the introduction of piece-work on that work, they wero 
not able to earn enough to provide thomselves with sufficient 
food. 

Later on they earned 3 annas a day on that work, did 
they notP—Yes, but that was owing to change in the rules, 
but they left the works when the rates were reduced and 
they found they could not earn 3 annas a day. Somo 3,000 
left the works. 

Are you quite sure that these people were Gonds P—I think 
they were Gonds. 

Not Kols or other class of Hindus ?—I think they woro 
Gonds mostly. 

{Mr. Bose.) —You suggest in your written evidence 
that gratuitous relief should be given as far as possible 
in grain instead of money. Would you get the banias to 
distribute the grain or distribute it by means of Government 
agency P—I would give them tickets, and send them to 
the banias, who will give them the grain on delivery of the 
ticket. 

You said your Brahmin subordinates put their relatives 
and friends on the relief list. How did you find that 
ou { p—By enquiries 1 found that the list contained many 
Brahmins, and further enquiries showed that many of them 
were not fit objects for charity. This was at Jubbulpore 
and not Mandla. 

(Mr. Fuller). —You just spoke of the Shahpura works 
Do you know that Shahpura is a Hindu village P—Yes. 

The villages surrounding it aro also Hindu villages P— 
Yes. 

The work at Shahpura you told us was a Public Works 
Department workP—Yes. 

Well, you told us that at the Shahpura work there were a 
large number of Gonds P Yes. 

Are you quite sure that you could distinguish a Hindu 
from a Gond P—I cannot say for certain, but I thought 
they were mostly Gonds; I am not an authority on the 
subject, never before having met any Gonds. 


Lt. E. N. 
Meale. 

Hth Mar. 
1898. 
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Captain D. J. C. Macnabb, Deputy Commissioner, Seoni, oalled in and examined. 


Capt. D. J. 
C Macnabb. 

14th Mar. 
1898. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(A) (1) The following were the Government Famine 
Belief measures employed in the Seoni District in the late 
famine ;— 

1. Poor*houses. 

2. Belief Centres. 

8. Village Belief. 

4. Kitchons for children. 

6. Largo Belief-works. 

6. Civil Belief-works. 

7. Famino Loan Belief-works. 

8. Liberal Agricultural and Land Improvement 

Loans. 

9. Assistance to starving wanderers. 

(2) The following were the measures of Private Relief:—• 

1. Doles of unoooked food by the Scottish Mission* 
By the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund :— 

2. Clothing, etc., for the poor and infirm. 

8. Maintenance of orphans. 

4. Belief of respectable poor. 

6. Belief of agricultural classes. 

6. Cheap grain shops. 

(3) I was in charge of the district from April 18P7 np to 
the time of this note. 

(4) Of the above measures of Government relief, tho 
following were not Code measures :— 

2. Belief Centres. 

8. Famine Local Belief-works. 

(5) The only form of relief prescribed by the Central 
Provinces Famine Code and not employed in this distriot, 
was that of special relief for weavers. 

(6) The only important departure from Code methods were 
in— 


(I) Belief-Works. 

Whore a combined system of piece-work with a fixed 
maximum and no minimum was substituted for the Code 
system of task-work. The reason for this was that in the 
hot woather when all labouring classes find a difficulty in 
obtaining employment, task-work with its attached allow¬ 
ances for dependants was found too attractive, and the works 
became flooded with the entire female population of the 
surrounding villages; many of whom were in affluent 
circumstances. I consider this tho best system of relief- 
work, as it applies a severe labour tost to thoso in good 
physical condition and supplies light work and a merely 
nominal task to the old, weak and emaciated. If this be 
combined with an efficient children’s kitchen, no dependants 
need otherwise be provided for, as all the old, who are in 
a weak state, should, under proper management, bo in their 
houses on village-relief. .This system was in force on all 
works in this district from June onwards, and in my opinion 
worked extremely well. 

(7) Tire advantages and disadvantages of the different 
forms of relief are, in my opinion, as follows :— 

1. Poor-houses .—These are a necessary evil, but as 
instruments for the relief of distress, and especially for tho 
saving of life, they are of little value. They are merely 
valuable as drafting depbts for other classes of relief. By 
far the greater number of inmates of poor-houses in this 
distriot wore swept into them by Government agency, in the 
hurt stages of want and for them were merely dreaded 
ante-ohambers to tho grave. The cost per head including 
buildings was in units of one day’s relief ttO-1-5 or 
H2-10-6 per mensem, as compared with village relief allow¬ 
ances of H2-8 0, B2 and R0-12-0. 

2. Belief-Centres as first started in these Provinces 
were small poor-houses under Committees. They have 
all the disadvantages of poor-houses accentuated in most 
cases by want of effioient supervision and hospital care and 
administration. For saving life they were a negligeable 
quantity. For relieving distress they have no spocial value. 
They were found so useless that out of ten opened eight 
were closed, the remaining two offered exceptional facilities 
for supervision ; one of them being run as poor-house 
and the othor as a mere depht to a poor-house a few miles 
distant. 


3. Village-Belief. This is— 

1. Cheap. 

2. Beaches those most in need of relief, 

3. It keeps the weak and emaciated in their 

homes and gives them a better chance of 

recovery than on relief-works. 

4. It prevents wandering, 

5. It docs not take away agricultural labourers 

from their fields. 

6. It requires a less costly staff than relief- 

works. 

7. It saves the cost of building accommodation. 

Its chief disadvantage is that it is liable to abuse, and 1 b 
difficult to supervise efficiently. 

Against this I would argue that supervision is a matter 
of funds, and that it is easier to strike off many fit persons 
from the list than to justify the death of one person from 
starvation. My own difficulty has been not to prevent 
Circle Inspectors being too liberal, but to make them liberal 
enongh. Village-relief is, in my opinion, the foundation of 
successful famine-relief, and on it depends the control of 
the death-rate, to illustrate which I give the Allowing com¬ 
parative chart* of the death-rate and the numbers on 
village- relief in this district. 

4. Kitchens for Children. It is admitted that in times 
of famine parents cannot be trusted to feed their ohildren. 
The necessity of kitchens and their advantages require, 
therefore, no demonstration. It remains to consider their 
drawbacks. I find one only, though a grave one, and that 
is, the caBte prejudice to cooked food. As a matter of fact, f 
children, before they many and assume it, have no caste, 
and this difficulty I found in the district could always be! 
overcome, if some high-caste and influential persons could be 
persuaded to declare this their view. I had a little difficulty 
in this respect at first; but if natives have a predominant 
virtne, it is the love of children, and the caBte difficulty was 
soon overcome and I had 77 children's kitchens feeding 
8,997 childen, and all, with some 7 exceptions, managed by 
malguzars, who I found to take great pride and trouble in, 
and even go to personal expense in the efficient management 
of these kitchens. I consider this tho most popular and the 
most effioient means of relief and the saving of life employ¬ 
ed. The cost per head in units of a day’s oharge was 9 pies. 


6. Large Belief Works. 

(a) —Advantages. 

1. Easy supervision. 

2. In certain cases the remunerative or useful character 
of the work done. 

8. The employment of an existing organization in the 
shape of the Publio Works Department. 

( b) —Disadvantages. 

1. The collection of large masses of people in one place 
which tends to 

2. Insanitary condition of life and surroundings, and ta j 

3. Epidemics of disease. 

4. The spread of sueh epidemics by the return of the 
workers to their homes in panic or fear of any epidemic 
that breaks out. 

6. The impossibility of housing people as well as in their 
own homes, and the consequent 

0. Discomfort, and J 

7. Exposure, 

8. The added expense of existence to persons away from 
own homes. 

9. The difficulty of firewood and consequently of tfije 
proper cooking of food. 

10. The difficulty of obtaining vegetables or herbs, which 
can be obtained for nothing in their own villages or the 
jungles near it. 

11. The difficulty of ensuring the employment of workers 
by families. 

12. The demoralising tendency of large numbers of per¬ 
sons herding together. • ! 


* Not pin ted. 
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13. The encouragement such works give families to leave 
tlieir homes and take to wandering. 

U. The employment of large numbers of people not 
really in need of relief. 

15. The difficulty of ensuring that those really in noed of 
work are invariably received on works. 

16. The impossibility of employing large numbers for any 
length of timo in the same place. The consequent necessity 
of moving relief camps and the frequent discomfort and 
hardships experienced by the workers owing to such moves. 

17. The expenses incurred on hutting in large relief camps 
as compared with village relief works whore workers live in 
their own houses. 

18. The difficulty of providing for dependants and of 
ascertaining their real claims on the persons bringing 
them. 

19. The distance of large works from many portions of 
the tract they are arranged to provide for. 

20. The unwillingness of persons in this district to leave 
their homes and resort to a distant relief work. 

21. The difficulties so often experienced on large works in 
the water and food supply not frequently entailing consi¬ 
derable expenditure. 

22. The difficulties of ensuring the return of workers to 
their homes on the closing of large works. 

23. The great unhealthiness of relief works in the rains 
as compared with the district death-rate, which is expressed in 
the following comparative statemont: ■ 

Comparative table showing death-rate on Department 
Public Works Belief Works, Seoni District. 


3. Thoy prevent wandering, and keep the population in Capt. D. J. 
their own villages. Q. Maenabb. 


Month, 

Average 
dnily num¬ 
ber of each 
month in 

0. J\ W. 
relief 
works. 

Total num¬ 
ber of deaths 
during 
month in 
1). P. W. 

relief 

camps. 

Death-rate 
per milio 
por 

mensem. 

Monthly 
deaih-rato 
per mille of 
the district. 

9> 

M 

« 

S 

M 

January 18»7 . 

3,169 

... 


63 


February . . 

6,123 

6 

0*08 

4-3 


Maroh , 

4,876 

89 

1825 

4-4 


April 

8,623 

34 

39 

43 


May 

12,633 

69 

4-7 

45 


June . 

9,186 

125 

136 

4-8 


J uly . 

6,532 

209 

33-3 

8-0 


August . 

6,505 

292 

63-04 

12-3 


September 

3,397 

166 

43-86 

8-0 


October , 

1,112 

24 

21-68 

6'8 

_ 


I am, for the above reasons, of opinion that so far as my 
experience goes the disadvantages of largo relief works 
greatly outbalance the advantages, and that they should only 
bo resorted to when small works and village works are In¬ 
sufficient for the call on them. Village works should form 
the backbone of relief work measures, and large works the 
reserve. The opposite has long been held to be the correct 

Famine, 1837 - 38 , North- principle ; but in those days Gov- 
Wostora Provinces, eminent laid down that their 

“ main duty was to offer employment to those who could 
work, and that the relief of the helpless and infirm was the 
business of the charitable public." 

Tins is very different from the responsibility now accepted 
by Government to prevent all deaths by starvation, and the 
methods for reaching this end must necessarily be widely 
divorgent from that approved of for the former. For this 
reason 1 hold that the means to carry out the present more 
humane if less robust policy, is through village works, small 
local relief works and gratuitous relief in the shape of village 
relief and kitchens. 

6,— Civil Belief Works. In this district these works 
were mostly tanks, field embankments, and such like villago 
works. 

The advantages are :— 

1. Cheapness as compared with large works under the 
Public Works Department, the cost per head being 1 anna 
as oompared with I anna 2 pies. 

2. The works are remunerative insomuch as they im¬ 
prove the land or the water supply. 

C. P. 


4. The cost of building huts, etc., is avoided. 

5. Being at their doors and near their own fields, forests, 
etc., small extras, such as vegetables, firewood, etc, can be 
cheaply obtained, and so the wage necessary to support life 

IS 1658. 

p n T w a , d “V" !sfc ™ tiT0 staff » Iras costly than on the 
Public Works Department relief works, 

7. The workers being in their homes, and dealing with 
their own bamas, are quite content with weekly payments. 

The only disadvantage that, from a District Officer’s point 
of view, I oan see to tins form of relief is, that Deputy Com¬ 
missioners are very rarely given a sufficient staff to supervise 
such works closely enough. 1 

- P~f£”r7wT W r h !i ? hfiso have a11 thft advantages 
of Civil Belief-Works, plus the important one, that no need 

for checking the quantity of work done exists. The only 

if, 1 ?, ba , do "? 18 t0 s«o that employment is given to the 

loan-holders villagers, and this, by the test of physical 
condition as seen m a muster of the village, is easily done. 

'! C1 \ 59 f the f wo . ld;s ; n the district, and nearly 
all were tank works. I consider this a form of relief that 
with great advantage might be much move widely .made use 
of, and had it not been for the suspicion with wliich malgu- 
zars regarded the novel terms of the loans, it would have 
been possible to have largely expanded this form of relief in 
this district. The works were all tank works and a source of 
permanent improvement to the villages. 

Agricultural and Land Improvement Loans It 
was found necessary to issue nearly the whole allot¬ 
ment under the first head for seed grain advances, the ad¬ 
vantages of which are obvious and the disadvantages hard 
to find, except we admit the bania’s protest that Govern¬ 
ment is oompeUng with his interests. 

9 . -Assistance to Slarvi.ni/ Wanderers. This is u 
oommeirt ^ * mattW of **8*™^, and needs no 

(2)—Of Private Jiehef. I absolutely and unhesitatingly 
amdemn all doles of uncooked food. This was done by the 
Scottish Mission and by rich natlyes, and as any on[ will 
accept this form of charity there was little discrimination. 

The doles given by natives of India were mostly insufficient 

to support life alone. That given to children was stolon or 
robbed by the stronger ones or bartered by children unable 
to cook themselves for unwholesome sweets or trash in the 
bazar. Twice the Mission funds failed and threw on the first 
oocasion 467 and tho second 850 persons on to the hands of 
the District officials. The total rein It of such privatecharity 
was to fill the town of Seom with a mass of starving an5 

intractable beggars to whom it was useless to offer viUage- 
rehef, who would not go to either poor-houses or relief-works 
but gamed a precarious and scanty living and wan dered 
houseless about the town till too weak to evade the Police 
when they were swept into the poor-house to swell the 
mortality m_ that melancholy institution. Belief by the 
Indian famine Charitable Belief Fund lias been separately 
reported on and I will merely state that 21,7 I S unite 
received relief under the four heads at a cost of ftfi 1 C 
head, the allotment for the district being Bl 83 180 Ti- 
impossible to acknowledge too warmly tho benefits conferred 
by this Fund to the population at large. 

t •* to S? an g ft the exact measure of success 

of the famine-relief measures in mv district TU i 
direct test is its actual effects on mortality as slioS in°the 
vital statistics, and to show this I ouote from tlJ v„V 

of « Mortality ” in the final Famine' itport for 
October 1S07 S Pen ° d fr ° mlst October 1896 to 3ut 


14th Mar. 
1898. 


T he period underreport, i.e., 1st October 1896 to31sfc 
October 1897, opened with the death-rate nearly treble the 
normal During November there was a great fall in the 
death-rate to 41 per mille per mensem. In December 1896 
it rose toi 4 6 and then fell gradually, until it reached 4'2 in 
April. In May it rose to 4‘6, reached 6‘8 in J une and 8 - 0 
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in July and culminated in 12‘2 in August, and the period 
■ undor repoi't closed with the death-rate at 6'8. Statements 
VI (e) and (/) should now he examined, especially the 
months from July onwards, and it cannot fail to be observed 
that as gratuitous relief expanded the mortality declined. 
The riso in the death-rate in July was met by a large exten¬ 
sion of village relief and tho opening- of 77 kitchens. In 
September the result was manifest and tire further extension 
in August and September was further echoed by another 
drop in October 1897. These figures are so plain that it is 
needless to try and fortify them with comments and ex¬ 
amples. They stand beacon lights in Famine administra¬ 
tion, and the advice they Mash is the extension of village- 
relief.” 

» « * * * 

The comparative chart on page 11 displays clearly this 
effect of relief on the vital statistics. 

This proves that as relief was expanded, and especially 
village-relief, that the mortality fell. W ith a death-rate 
of 12'3 per mille per mensem in August, the mortality if 
uncontrolled must have risen to 20 per mille per mensem and 
more in the unhealthy months of September and October, 
and that it was on the contrary reduced to 8'3 and 5 8 is a 
very strong proof of success. 

Tho indirect proof of successful famino administration is 
that but a small percentage of persons deserted their homes 
and took to wandering. Tho number of wanderers relieved 
and sent to relief-institutions is tho best proof of this; tho 
total number so dealt with during the famine is 6,016. 

Had no relief measures been attempted I consider that 
the monthly deaths per mille would have risen to 40 in 
August, September and October, and have averaged about 
18 per mille per mensem or 216 per mille per annum, and 
that tho decrease in the population would have been 71,382 
instead of 20,871. These figures refer to the excess of deaths 
over births, and not to deaths directly due to famine. Tho 
estimate of tho deatli-rate without relief measures is based 
on mere supposition, and is more likely understated than 
over-estimated. The above figures show that the decrease of 
tho population would have been roughly three times what 
it was if no relief measures had been instituted. 

As far as success may he judged of by its having reached 
those most in need of it. tho fact is that out of the total 
number of 29,623 deaths from 1st October 1896 to 31st 
October 1897, ouly 1,028 persons died of privation, i.e., of 
the more or loss direct effects of insufficient food, though 
these were all in reocipt of relief. It is clear therefore that 
by far the greater number of deaths were from ordinary 
causes working on a population in a low state of vitality 
induced by the prevalent famine conditions. I tln'nk there¬ 
fore that the measures of relief in this district, of 8eoni may 
he credited with a fair measure of success, though 1 am far 
from holding that had wo started with our present experience 
a far more complete measure of success could not have been 
achieved. 

From the point of economy it is still more difficult for a 
more District Officer to judge of tho degree of success 
attained, the more so that in the former famines the figures 
as given in the report of the Famine Commission of 1 n 80 are 
vory incomplete. The following comparative table of the 
eost per cent, to the State expresses all the comparison I can 
find possible:— 

Comparative fable slowing number of units, total direct 
cost, and the coat 'per unit . 


Name of Diet riot and 
Provinces. 

Total 
number of 
unite 
relieved. 

Total eost 
of direct 
famine 
relief. 

Cost por 
unit. 

Remarks. 

180G-97. Seoul District. 

3,970,1)32 

R 

2,07,430 

& a. p. 

0 1 1 


1376-78 3 

^Mysore 4 

1 Hyderabad , 

65,940,01:0 

9.090.0UO 

29,60,000 

10,82,000 1 

0 16 

0 1 10 



Bombay , 

.N.-W- P. . j 

123,897,930 

26,012,080 

1.17,00,000 

10,92.200 

0 1 o 

0 14 



From these figures which are extracted from those given 
on page 24 of the above-quoted report, the District Famine 
administration may at least claim to be economical. Tho 
figures only include direct expenditure on relief-works and 
gratuitous relief. 


At tho commencement of a famine to test its severity, or 
when famine is apprehended, it does not in my opinion 
suffice to trust to test works, or tho willingness of the public 
to accept doles of cooked food, to prove the reality or acute¬ 
ness of distress. That the public resort to such test works 
or accept cooked food may prove the existence of famine; 
hut the converse does not prove that there is no famine. 
My experience is that the natives of this oountry will die 
in their houses or, if Gonds, wander in the jungles till death 
surprises them, without corning to test works, relief-centres 
or poor-houses for cooked food. It is possible to tour through 
such a country and not see signs of severe distress when ifc 
exists in an acute form. The only real and safe test is to 
muster the entire population *of a village and inspect them, 
and this tost should be insisted on whenever famine is appre¬ 
hended. It is only the woll-to-do who object to appear, and 
tlicir presence is not required and need not be insisted on. 
The next step in my opinion is the extension of village-relief 
to all in a reduced state of physique, for this is the class who 
swell the deatli-rate, and to bring them on to relief-works 
only places them under move unfavourable conditions for 
roeovery. They can bo struck off village-relief and sent to 
relief-works later on when fit for it. 1 would next organize 
children’s kitchens and, simultaneously with the above forms 
of relief, I would open poor-houses. Not till the weak and 
unfit for work and children had been provided for would 

I turn my attention to the strong. These - the workers_ 

would have already been assisted by tho relief afforded to 
them by the State support to their children and household 
burdens. I would then start, or if possible concurrently, 
with the above gratuitous relief, village works, any works 
calculated to keep village communities intact and check the 
tendency to wandering ; and not until such works proved 
insufficient would I start large works, which, as I have 
already noted under head A, have every possible disadvan¬ 
tage from the point of view of saving life. Such works 
entail great hardship and discomfort on the workers, tend to 
insanitary conditions and epidemics, and the spread of such 
after inception ; and during the rains the conditions of life 
on relief-works are in my opinion such as to render their 
complete closing advisable. My experience is that private 
enterprise will always supply food and should not ho inter¬ 
fered with, though at times it may bo fostered and encour¬ 
aged. It is illogical to expect work from an emaciated 
person, and thus at the commencement of a famine and when 
famine conditions actually exist, I would give precedence to 
the gratuitous forms of relief as more certain to attain the 
object in immediate view, i.e., the saving of life and relief of 
distress. Not till the death-rate was reassuring would I press 
for economy or a full return of work. I can, however, con- 
eeivo of famine conditions being averted and the use of 
gratuitous forms of relief rendered unnecessary by a wise and 
foreseeing expansion of works in time of short harvests. This, 
however, argues a deep and oonstant provincial experience of 
famine to which the Central Provinces has hitherto been, 
and may, it is to be hoped, continue to be a stranger. 

I wish to lay great stress on the value of village works. 
I cannot hut believe that largo relief-works increase rather 
than dcorcaso the mortality. Again, such works, though 
less monumental than large works, are, in my opinion, fully 
as remunerative in their degree, and being spread over a 
larger area aro more accessible and effective as a form of 
relief. Any improvement to land, even to a single indivi* 
dual’s holding, is an addition to the national wealth, and village 
roads, paths, communications, in small units, aro as much 
a public convenience encouraging trade and wealth as large 
high roads. Such works are far from being exhausted in this 
district. Many such works could bo done as famine loan 
works—a form of relief which lias been most useful in this 
district and which is capable of indefinite expansion. Nearly 
every landholder of any consideration has some improvement 
he wishes to carry out. Not only this, but by doing so he 
keeps his labourers in the village, and is so much the gainer 
when the season for agricultural work comes round, 

D .— The success of famine-relief measures lies as muoli 
with men as measures, and the first step on apprehension of 
famine should, I think, be the strengthening of district 
staffs and the police force. When relief measures are 
decided on, the more European officers that can be deputed 
the better and more efficient will he the famine administra¬ 
tion. This may be called a trite truism, but I do not 
think that it can be too clearly or frequently insisted on. 
The tendency during the late famine was, in my opinion, to 
employ natives on insignificant pay in positions where they 
had large sums of money passing through their hands, instead 
of paying liberally and employing men of standing in a 
position to give security if necessary. The supervising staff 
was also in this district far too small. With 13,687 person* 
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Oil village relief,' thore was not a sing-le special European 
supervising officer appointed, and all the circle officers were 
temporary or officiating Naib-Tahsildars. It is impossible to 
export tlie same results under these conditions as when relief 
is under the supervision of European circle officers. Such 
officers were employed with the greatest succors in neigh¬ 
bouring districts, and I recommend their employment in 
every district in which famine is declared to exist. 

2, The tendency of relief works to compote with agricul¬ 
tural labour is a great difficulty. 

In Seoul District such labourers are vory commonly paid 
in kind at harvest time. In times of famine the small land- 
owners often cannot pay in cash. The labourer must have 
his daily food, and so he goes on or continues on relief-works 
and the harvest which is to end tho famine suffers. To mev-t 
this difficulty, I would advise “ labour loans," bearing no 
interest, and repayable on the reaping of tho crops, to tie 
given to employers of agricultural labour. It is quice 
simple to ascertain the number of labourers usually employed 
and thrown out of work in any given village. Their names 
and the landowner covenanting to employ them under tho 
terms of the labour-loan could bo entered on the register (if 
those on village relief and their muster and the inspection 
of their physical condition at tho same time as those on 
village relief would be ample proof and check of tire right 
employment of the labour-loans, Such a system if widely 
applied should go far to assist cultivation (a most vital point) 
and also to render large relief-works unnecessary during 
tho rains. 

3. The improvement of famine methods of relief was fully 
discussed in the Jnbbulpnre Divisional Famine Conference, 
and the results embodied by tho President, Mr. Fuller, C.S., 
C.I.H., in a draft revision of tho Central Provinces Famine 
Code, in which I fully concur and to which I am unable to 
offer further suggestions. 

( President .)—You were transferred to the district in 
1897 P—Yes. 

You have had no previous acquaintance with the people 
of the Central Provinces ?—No. 

You say in your written evidence, with reference to 
relief works, “the works became flooded with the entire 
female population of the surrounding villages, many of 
whom wove in affluent circumstances." How did you ascer¬ 
tain their affluence ?—That is a matter of common notoriety. 
Some of the women I liavo seen with jewellery of value and 
personal ornaments. 

What kind of personal ornaments ?—Silver and gold. 

What class of people ?—These would be the wives and 
female relatives of well-to-do Kasans. 

You saw people with gold ornaments on them, did 
you P —Yes. 

Do you know whether they were Hindus or what P —They 
were mostly Hindus of the bettev class. 

This system which you describe of payment by results, 
is it the D wage as a maximum with no minimum P —I 
don’t exactly recollect. 

Was it piece-work system ?—There was no limit to 
the small amount which they could earn if they did not 
work sufficiently hard. 

It involves a strict elimination of people who arc not 

robust p—Yes. 

Is it difficult to draw the line ?—I don’t think we found 
muoh difficulty in drawing the line. 

You don’t think it breaks up families when the lino 
is drawm P—It may conduco to that but it was not a 
subject of complaint. 


return to tho old system, but after about three days they 
flocked back to the work. 

Who were the people in poor-houses as far as you 
saw. Were they people of the district or elsewhere P—They 
were mostly people of the district. The number of people 
from outside districts and other provinces only numbered 79 
and those from Native States 289. The total was 5,056. 

(Mr. Holder ness.)~\s that a running total ?—Yes. 

( President .)—How did it happen that so many were 
swept into the poor-houses as you say P —Because they 
hide away. They won’t come into the poor-houses, especially 
the professional beggars. These remarks were made with 
reference to Seoni town where there was a large amount of 
professional beggars. It was impossible to provide for them 
m any way. They would not go to the relief works. They 
flooded hark for the doles. When the rains began they got 
into very bad condition. 

When were relief centres opened P —They were opened 
before 1 took charge at a very early stage of the famine. 
They died out as being useless. 

Why did these beggars not go to them?—Because they 
were attracted to Seoni and other largo towns by tho 
hope of alms which were given by the richer natives. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether parents 
can be trusted to feed their children or not. 1 see 
you say it is admitted that in times of famine parents 
cannot lie trusted to feed their children. Again you say but 
if natives have a predominant virtue it is the love of children. 
Do you think that parents were not starving while they 
were starving their children P —I think they would allow 
their children to starve before they would starve themselves. 

What do you mean by the predominant virtue of love 
of children P- -A well-to-do person will allow a starving 
adult to go unfed ; but if be has means he will give charity 
to a child. 

How did yon prove this fact about the children P —By 
the numerous eases of personal inspection in which I 
found Gimd women in an excessively good condition while 
their children were absolutely starving and emaciated, 

(Mr. Holde mess.) —Were theso Gond women at the 
time getting money relief P—Yes, a great many were. 

(President.) —As regards this comparative table show¬ 
ing the death-rate on Public Works Departm cut relief 
works, how were the figures worked out?—They were worked 
out by the total number of people on works for a month and 
the total number of deaths which occurred in the month. 

Who gave the death-rate for the camp P —-They wero 
reported by the Police weekly and checked when we went 
round to inspect the camps. 

If this were tho death-rate in camp, I am afraid tho 
death-rate of people working on relief works must have 
been greater, because people would go away when they found 
themselves getting ill P— One would presume so, 1 cer¬ 
tainly found that a great many left works when they got ill 
and died in their villages. On the other hand many hopeless 
cases were sent to relief works to die. 

What agency had you on Civil relief works. Who 
managed them?-—We had-special Circle officers, and in 
their absence tahsildars or naib-tahsililars. 

Had you one in each circle ?—Yes. 

Were village works, tanks, etc., successfully carried 
out do you think?—I think they wore. They_ were 
certainly successful in giving relief. So far as I saw in my 
inspections the amount of work done was very fair indeed. 

Arc tanks used for irrigation or only for cattlg 
drinking ?—A very large proportion are used for irrigation 
in the Karai and Barghat circles. 


Cn.pt. D. J. 
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It may not havo been a subject of complaint but it 
reduced the number of labourers by more than 60 per¬ 
cent.?—The reduction was owing to the time it was intro- 
dueed not only to the fact that it was introduced. It is 
difficult to say that this reduction was ontirely due to piece¬ 
work. It was due to people returning to cultivation. 

Did they come back before the rain foil P—Yes, they 
went back before the rain fell. 

Would they return before the rain fell to prepare their 
fields?—Yes, they had to get hack to their villages. 
There had been a few softening showers which they took 

advantage of, 

You don’t attribute the falling off in numbers to the 
change of system ?—For a few days I did. The people 
made a distinct attempt by refusing to work to force us to 


Were they mostly famine loan works P--The tank works 
were. 

The Scottish Mission you speak of in paragraphlO of 
your note, is that located in the town of Seoni P—Yes. 

Were their doles distributed only in the town P—Only 
in Seoni. 

You say on page 138 of your written note that out of tho 
total number of 29,623 deaths from the 1st October 1896 td 
the 31st October 1897, only 1,023 persons died of privation. 
How did you calculate that ?—Another head “ privation.” 
was introduced afterwards, and it was laid down that priva¬ 
tion should be entered in the return and reports were ma $9 
accordingly. There was a good deal of confusion at first. 

( Mr. Holderness .)—What was a privation death P —That 
was practically the death of a person from want of- 

T 2 
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food who did not happen to he in receipt of relief. If a 
. person died in a poor-house shortly after admission from 
want of food tho doctor certified that it was due to starvation, 
but if he had been in receipt of relief for a long time, say 
for ten days, then it would be claBsi d as privation. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—Was not some discretion exercised in the 
matter of returning deaths P—Yes. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—When did your village gratuitous 
relief begin P—It had been in existenco before I took 
charge. 

What was the number of persons in receipt of relief P— 
It did not exceed 2,000, when I took chage, but it increased 
in May and June. 

What caused the increase P—The deteriorated condition of 
tho people. 

And then did you increase your villago inspection agency 
at the same time P—That came later. 

Had you not increased your Circle Inspectors P—Yes> 
thero had been an increase on the normal staff before Icame> 
and there was a further increase in July, I think. 

I he kitchens yon refer to in your written evidence when 
wero they started ?—They were started at the end of June 
and July. 

TV hen did you reach your maximum numbers P— At the 
end of August or beginning of September. 

Do you think you should have had them earlier,-—I think 
it would have been better if they had come earlier. 

Then with regard to your advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages on large relief works, you say — there is 
the difficulty of ensuring the employment of workers by 
families. What difficulty is that P—The families had got 
separated even before piece-work was introduced. You 
would find a wife in ono gang, tho husband in another. 

Could they not be put together P—Well, they were 
when it was noticed. 

‘ You were in favour of piece-work as early as April. 
Why do you think it was desirable to have piece-work P— 
The physical condition of the people was excellent at that 
time. 

Was that not a good thing P—The difficulty was to exact 
an adequate task. 

Were any penalties enforced?—Yes. They would rather 
take their reduced wages and not do the full task. 

Yon say that one of the disadvantages is the difficulty 
of ensuring that those really in need of work are 
invariably received on works. Would that difficulty occur 
on the ordinary task-work system P—When a large number 
come to work a number are often told by some understrapper 
to go away. One never found instances when it has 
occurred through the orders of the relief officer, but it is 
certain that a large number of people who camo to work 
went away without getting it. 

Did you satisfy yourself about that P—They were not 
turned off by hundreds, hut in the villages I met numerous 
oases of persons who had applied for work and come away 
without it. J 

Did you bring this to the notice of the Public Works 
Department P—Yes. 

What did they do P—They did what they oould to 
rectify it. J 

How many relief works were there in the district under 
the Public Works Department P—Pour. 

Was that sufficient in your opinion to give people relief 
within reasonable distance from their homes?—I think 
it would have been better if there had been a larger number 
of smaller works. 

But provided there were more works it would not matter 
if they were under the Public Works Department or Civil 
Agency. I suppose the small works should be managed by 
the Public Works Department?—No. = ' 

D is not material to your schemo whether they wore 
managed by the Public Works Department or not ?—No. 

As to Civil relief-works, who looked after these P—The 
Revenue Inspectors inspected them. 

But they were not always on the spot. Who was on the 
spot?—We had mohurrirs and a sub-overseer. 

Who chose the labourers. Could anybody come who 
wanted work?—Yes. 

Under that system a person not in need might be 
getting relief f—These Civil works, as a matter of fact, 


were only resorted to from villages in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, Under these circumstances it would be easy to 
ascertain if persons on works needed the relief or not. 

Was a selection made or was anybody allowed to goP— 
The sub-overseer was supposed to take anybody who wanted 
work and the circle officer to exercise discretion as to who 
was given work. 

Who measured up the work P—It was done by muharrirs 
and sub-oversoers, and it was checked by tahsildars and 
naib-tahsildars. 

Do you think you got a fair task out of the people?— 
It was paid for by the piece. 

Was a contract given to anybody P~The numbers were 
too small. 

You say the supervising staff was far too small. What 
staff is that you are referring toP—Officers of the stamp 
of tahsildars. 

You advise works being carried out as famine lean 
works P—That is a mere suggestion for the future. 

Would that come under the Land Improvement Act 
or the Agriculturists’ Loans Act?—Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 

(Mr. Bose.)— You spoke of women of the better class 
of Hindus coming to works. Did they come with their 
male relatives P— Sometimes they had their male relatives, 
but they generally had their children with them. The 
works were quite close to their villages, and the women would 
come in order to earn something extra. 

Do you think Hindus of the better class would send 
their women to work amongst strangers P—I am only 
speaking of what I observed. 

You judge from what you saw or did you make special 
enquiries P—N aturally I made enquiries as to the class to 
which they belonged. 

As regards the gold ornaments which you saw them 
wear, what sort of ornaments were they P—Ear-ringB and 
such things. 

From what I know they spend most of their earnings 
on silver P— Silver was certainly commoner than gold. 

(Mr. Higham .)—Ono of the disadvantages on large 
relief works is that it involves tho employment cf 
large numbers on relief ?—I have already stated that one 
frequently notices on works people coming from the imme¬ 
diate vicinity who are certainly not very hard up and come 
to works because the works were in their neighbourhood. 

DoeB not that apply still more strongly to small village 
works?—For village works you would be able to use 
the raalguzar mere. From his knowledge of things he 
would Bend to relief only those who wanted it. 

You would depend entirely upon the malguzar for 
the people who are to be employed on the works P—Yes, 
he is the man. 

Under your arrangements anybody who applied would 
Wo to be admitted by the malguzar P—Yes, you would 
have to allow a certain amount of selection. 

What else can you rely on besides the malguzar to 
prevent labourers from coming who might have earned their 
livelihood in some other way and have resources of their 
own P—This is a matter that you can always ascertain from 
the village public. 

The number would be limited by tbc quantity of work 
there was to be done. What would you do with the others P 
—Open another work. 

Another village work?—Yes. 

Would you open them without limit. Can you employ 
a whole village P—For a certain period you can. 

Until the rains I suppose P—Yes. 

Then after that P—During the rains I think everybody 
who was fit would get agricultural work, and then I would 
put the rest on gratuitous relief. 

(President) —How do you make out from the chart 
attached to your evidence that the death-rate declined 
in consequence of village relief P—We increased our village 
relief when we observed that the death-rate was increasing, 
and the result was that we succeeded in preventing its going 
above the figure it reached in August, 12’8. And wc 
greatly lowered it in September and October, the most 
unhealthy months. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —With reference to your remarks about 
relief works. In the hot weather is it your opinion 
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that the workers on these works were in good condition and 
that a certain amount of stringency was justifiable to make 
the relief more effective than it wasP—Yes. 

At that time is it your opinion that the majority of 
people on works were living at a distance or close by P— 
The majority lived in villages in the close vicinity. 

You can give us no idea as to whether a number 
came from 7 or 8 miles awayP—I think that hardly any 
came from beyond that distance. 

Then the area served by relief works must have been 
very small P—Yes. 

With regard to the way in which distress developed, 
in the spring, the death-rate was very low. On the 


other hand, wo have the fact recorded in your evidence that Capt. D. ,T, 
there was a good deal of distress among children. Was C, Macnabb, 

the development gradual or sudden P—Very sudden. The - 

rains broke and then held off for a period of a fortnight or 14th Mar, 
three weeks. ThiB took the people away from relief works 1898, 

to their villages for cultivation, and my theory is that hav-- 

ing arrived there they waited for tho rain. Meanwhile they 
were not in receipt of wages and for this reason their physi¬ 
cal condition deteriorated very rapidly. 

With reference to kitchens, did you find them popular 
with tho malguzars?—Very popular. 

Was there any difficulty in getting people there P—None, 
when the leading people backed up the movement. 


Mb. B. Roiibhtbon, C.I.E., Deputy 

I put in a written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

I bavo been asked to draw up a note on four points :— 

(A) Departures during the recent famine from the 
principles of the Famine Code. 

( II) Degree of success attending these departures. 

(C) Advice as to measures and methods of working 

likely to prove effective in future. 

( D) Other recommendations and opinions. 

I find it very difficult to deal with these beads separately, 
so I propose first to answer in a general manner the ques¬ 
tions set by the Commission with regard to relief-centres 
and relief-works, in which most departures from the Code 
took place. I shall then add a few remarks regarding some 
of the other measures of relief. 

(a) —Belief-Centres. 

• 1>6. In this district it was found necessary to open 
19 relief-centres. These were intended for tho support of 
tho helpless until village relief should be provided, and for 
giving employment to tho weakly in the shape of light 
labour. In some cases money doles and in others grain 
wore distributed. 

As it took time to get village relief started and Public 
Works Relief camps established, tbeso centres were started 
as a means of giving relief in the interval. 

186. An attempt was made to exact work from the 
able-bodied, but, I fear, with little success. It may be 
noted that only persons fit for light work wero supposed to 
be relieved at the relief-centres, but under the local Com¬ 
mittees established to manage them, all and sundry flocked 
to the centres. The latter became overcrowded, and the 
exaction of a tale of work was next to impossible. The work 
generally undertaken was the clearing of tanks. The 
workers were cooped up in the narrow space of the tank 
bed, and wove unable to do any real work. 

187. Tire collection of large numbers of people at these 
centres made the latter unmanageable. I cannot say that 
epidemic disease was in any case the direct result, though 
it is extremely likely that to tbeso large assemblages of 
leople (especially in Murwara was there overcrowding) may 
jo attributed the sharp outbreak of cholera which took place 
in February-March in that talisil. 

188. I do not advocato the establishment of relief 
centres. They were found almost impossible to manage ; 
they were resorted to by others than those unable to work 
or only fit for light labour, and they thus to some extent 
provided practically gratuitous relief to tho able-bodied of 
tho neighbourhood. 

1*9. It would have been In every way better to have 
opened regular relief-works, and to have completed village 
relief arrangements at an earlier date than was actually tlie 
case, in the localities where relief-centres were resorted to. 
The opening of regular relief-works took time, as staff and 
tools bad to be got together, but I think the establishment 
of village relief should in future be done with greater 
expedition. I would in this connection suggest the imme¬ 
diate increase of the Revenue Inspector Agency, on 
famine being declared. The materials for such Increase aro 
at band in the shape of patwaris of intelligence and experi¬ 
ence. The Revenue Inspectors and selected patwaris could 
Ijo assembled at Tahsil head-quarters or elsewhere, and in a 


Commissioner, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 

couple of days thoroughly taught how to prepare village 
registers of poor, and allotting 70 or 80 villages to each, 
there is no reason why the registers should not be prepared 
and checked within 15 days. In the present famine a good 
deal of uncertainty seems to have prevailed as to the persons 
to be brought on the registers. On account of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the Inspecting Agency, lists of poor were incor¬ 
rectly prepared, and much delay resulted. This could havo 
been avoided had the Inspecting Agency been promptly 
strengthened and trained. 

190. I would never again resort to relief-centres. In 
this connection I would refer to a suggestion which has been 
made by Mr. Fuller, that in specified tracts, where it would 
he difficult to open regular relief-works, especially at tho 
commencement of a famine, village lists should be prepared 
not only of those unable to work hut also of persons in need 
of work. The latter will be required to labour on works, 
such as excavating tanks or bunding fields, which should be 
already decided upon and entered in the Famine Note 
Books,' and the labourers will be paid an allowance 
through the mnkaddam and patwari. 1 consider that this 
is a substitute for relief-centres which should BUcoecd. 
There need not be a work in every village. Several villages 
could he grouped together for the purpose. I havo much 
more faith in the management of ono man, the village 
mukaddam, than of a punch. Our past experience of Relief 
Committees has not been always satisfactory. 

191. A relief-centre generally served an area of 5 to 
6 miles radius, but wanderers wore numerous at the time 
relief-centres w -re most in evidence, und many outsiders 
were also taken in. 

192. Unofficial agency was utilized in the management 
of relief centres. The centres speedily became too large to 
be properly looked after by the local Committees. Tho 
latter are hardly to be blamed, as the work was beyond 
their power but they were able to exercise very little control 
and the experiment is ono, as I have said, that I should 
hardly care to repeat. 

(b) — Relief-Works ■ 

The two chief departures from the principles of the 
Famine Code were the different classification of labourers, 
and the introduction of piece-work. The elaborate Code 
classification was from the first abandoned. Piece-work was 
introduced gradually from about the month of May. In the 
answers given below to questions of the Commission dealing 
with relief-works these raattors will be noted on. 

53—f6. A great deal of road work was undertaken in 
this district. At first attention 
I, Extern to which works was { 0 a ] ar g e extent oonfinod to 
of public utility may be ,, ... & n j , • , 

available •• relief works. the Mirzapur Road, which_ runs 
through the centre of the district 
north from Jabalpur. In the end of March, as it was 
found that the works on this road were not affording relief 
to outlying parts of the district, the charges on the Mirzapur 
Road were transferred to other roads entered in the road 
programme of the district. At the samo time collection of 
murram was generally substituted for the breaking of 
metal. 

The road work which lias latterly been done will generally 
he of permanent servico to the community, and it will be 
possible to effectively maintain a considerable portion of the 
murram roads constructed. But, except on the roads alreadv 
metalled, e, g., the Jahalpur-Seoni Road, the Marble 


Mr. B. 
Robertson. 

14 th Mar, 

1898. 


• The number* refer to the questions drawn up by the Commieeiou. 
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Rooks Road and part of the Kundura Road, the metal that 
lias been broken will be comparatively useless. In future 
I should advocate metal collection, as a means of employ¬ 
ment of relief labour, being undertaken only on roads 
which are already metalled, or which can without any ques¬ 
tion be maintained as metalled roads. 

On all other roads the proper form of employment, so far 
as this district is concerned, is the collection of murrain. 
The advantage of a murramed road is, that murrain is easily 
consolidated, and a road once properly spread with murrain 
can be kept in repair at very moderate cost. 

Considerable scope still exists in this district for the con¬ 
struction of these murramed roads. Sufficient employment 
in this shape could be found in every part of the district, 
except Murwara, should it he necessary, a few years hence 
to open relief-works. For the breaking of metal there is, one 
the other hand, very little scope. 

67 and 59. Tillage tanks form a useful enough means 
of employment of relief labour, hut the form of employ¬ 
ment has also its drawhaeks. The deepening of a tank is a 
work which is popular with the native community, though 
the benefits thus conferred on the village are often per¬ 
haps questionable. Comparatively few tanks in this dis¬ 
trict can be used for irrigation purposes. There is again 
the difficulty of employing large bodies of workers on 
tank excavation, as there are not many tanks which can 
conveniently hold more than 1,000 or 1,500 labourers. 

What I should propose is the selection of a certain num¬ 
ber of large tank works, either existing reservoirs to be 
deepened or new reservoirs to he excavated, particularly 
with a view to irrigation. Those large works should be first 
undertaken. When thu system of famine work has thoroughly 
got into swing, which can only be the ease if to begin with 
the entire work is directly under the eye of the supervising 
officer, it would be possible later on to have the labourers of 
one charge divided up over two or three smaller tank works 
at a distance of, say, 5 or ti miles. I may mention that in 
future I would advocate the size of the charge being reduced 
below 6.000 or 6,000, which was the standard laid down in 
the present famine. I think about :-,000 is a more manage¬ 
able number, and in a future famine it is to be hoped that 
there will be a greater number of men available for appoint¬ 
ment to a charge. The plan of having the work spread over 
two or three plaoes would ho open to loss objection with the 
reduction in the size of the charge. 

60. Tlie supply of village tanks is practically unlimited, 
and large numbers of people could be employed on them in 
a future famino, but their value for purposes of irrigation 
is not generally great. 

01 03. Very little has been done to construct new im¬ 

pounding reservoirs, most of the tank work undertaken in 
the present famine being in the nature of clearing existing 
tanks. The tanks selected were, as far as possible, those 
capable of irrigating the surrounding fields. The deepening 
of these tanks will be useful as a protection against failure 
of crops in the land which can he watered by them. As I 
have mentioned a large proportion of the. t anks in this district 
arc not suitable for irrigation purposes, being below the 
ground level, so that in a future famine If the excavating of 
tanks with a view to irrigation is undertaken, it will be 
necessary to have resort, in the main, to new works. I 
think, if projects wove deliberately investigated beforehand, 
that considerable scope exists for the construction of new 
reservoirs, and I would recommend that a programme of 
such works should be drawn up and kept ready for use in 
ease of famine. 

From the programme thus drawn up, which should include 
also the improvement of existing tanks of use for irrigation 
purposes, it should be perfectly feasible to select largo pro¬ 
jects on which work should first be begun, and where the 
whole method of famine-working could be easily learnt by 
the staff. Once everything is in working order, there should 
he no great difficulty in undertaking smaller works, necessi¬ 
tating the splitting up of the charge, when the large work 
has been finished. 

An important argument In favour of small works, espe¬ 
cially at the end of the hot weather, is that it would put people 
hack to the neighbourhood of their villages and would enable 
cultivators to attend to fheir fields. It is well also to have 
a reserve . of such small works available, in the ease of a 
severe outbreak of epidemic disease. In the present year, 
we were very fortunate as regards comparative freedom from 
cholera. The total failure of the mango crop may have 
perhaps helped to this end, coupled with the adoption of 
strict sanitary precautions. But it would bo unsafe to 
always to count on such immunity, so that for this reason 


alone it would be well to have a scheme of tank works to fall 
back upon. 

71—83. In this district it was generally found that people 

tt „ outside the class of general labour- 

era, were unwilling to loavo their 
homes and go and live on a relief-work at a distance. With 
many of the labouring classes, especially the Role, there is 
no such rooted objection to seeking work at a distance, but 
almost every person in any way connected with the land, 
either as cultivator or farm labourer, can with difficulty be 
got to leave the neighbourhood of his village. 

In general, about 5 or 6 miles may be taken as the dis¬ 
tance at which a relief-work will draw. When it is possible 
for people to occasionally return home, they will remain on 
the relief-work at night, and in this way many of the labour¬ 
ers stayed on or about the works, especially in the fail season. 
Residence was not made a condition of relief, and people 
wero allowed to come and go as they chose, 

I would not make residence obligatory, nor would I recom¬ 
mend any general plan of conveying people long distances by 
rail to large public works so far a3 this district is concerned. 

It would not be practicable in this district to open a few 
large relief-works and require people to go great distances 
to these. This was practically how matters stood in March 
1897, except for tho presence of (lie relief-centres,in the 
northern half of the district. The large works were almost 
all spread out along the Mirzapur Road, which runs north 
through the centre of tlie district. The people in tho 
villages at a distance from the road would not come on tho 
works, and severe distress was reported from several of the 
outlying parts of tho district, the people preferring to starve 
in their houses rather than go to the works. Ab a conse- 
queneo, the programme of works had to bo altered, and 
relief-works started in places where people would go to them. 

86—93. Piece-work is not suitable for the employment of 
relief-labourers in all oases. But it is in my opinion tho 
, , . best way of employing tho able* 

iit,—T ask and piece-work. boJie;] . j the present famine, 

piece-work has not had a fair trial. The labourers were 
already spoiled by the easy conditions of task-work, and had 
got to regard idling, even though accompanied by tho penal 
wage, us quite tho best way of passing their time. They 
naturally objected to piece-work being introduced, after 
having had experience or the easier conditions of existence 
under the task-work system. 

I think that Mr. Iligham’s suggestions in paragraphs 37. 
and 38 of his note are very much to the point. Begin with 
piece-work for all labourers in good health. If it is found 
that famine conditions are developing to a severe extent, and 
that numbers of feeble persons are coming to the works, it 
may then bo necessary to change. But oven then I would 
not readily go back to task-work pure and simple. It is 
best, I think, to still keep piece-work for tho able-bodied, 
putting tho feeble and infirm into separate gangs employed 
on the analogy of tho task system. It was found in tlie 
present famine that them was no objection in practice to 
having infirm gangs employed on task-work, side by Bide 
with able-bodied gangs, whose work was paid for by tho 
piece. 

Tho question of fixing a maximum limit to piece-work 
earnings is one that presents some difficulty. Wc had latterly 
to resort to this, and I think it will generally be necessary. 
If workers are not allowed to earn more than a certain wage, 
it becomes incumbent on ns to support their dependants. 
As famine developus, it will, ill my opinion, he necessary to 
have piece-work subject to a maximum wage, and to under¬ 
take tlie support of non-working children and dependants. 

94 — 103. The task-work classification of tho present Coda 
was abandoned. I am of opinion that the proposals con¬ 
tained in Mr. Higham’s note, paragraph 15, give a good and 
workable form of classification. 

If labourers persistently fail to perform the task set them 
fining beeomes necessary. It is not generally expedient. to 
fine oftenev than twice a week. Labourers were quite contont 
to remain on the minimum wage—in some cases I found 
that they had agreed to the penal wage for days together- 
anil no enfeeblement of health resulted. 

I would allow labourers to earn something in addition to 
tlie normal wage on performance of a task in excess of the 
normal. Work should he stopped on Sunday, and payment 
made at the carrier-wage to both diggers and carriers, in the 
case of all persons who have been oil the work sinoe tho 
Friday preceding. 
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One other matter to which I would again refer is the size 
of the charge. I have already mentioned that in my opinion 
3,000 is about as largo a number 
V, Other details of as can thoroughly controlled in 
one camp. 


management. 


(c) —Gratuitous Belief. 


people, and the management of the kitohens was generally 
very well done by the police, village hoadmon and school¬ 
masters. 

The above remarks sum up what I have to say regarding 
departures from the provisions of the Code, and contain such 
suggestions as I can make, in tho time at my disposal, for 
future working. 


Mr. B. 

Bo lertson. 

14tli Mar. 
1898. 


The provisions of the Code wore generally followed with 
regard to gratuitous relief and poor-houses. 

148—171. With regard to village relief, I would remark 
that steps should be taken at the outset to have this 
thoroughly organized. For this purpose the strengthening 
of the .Revenue Inspecting Agency is necessary, and this 
should on a future occasion be at once ordered. 

I note that in one question, No. 164, a reference is made 
to the substitution of central kitchens for gratuitous relief 
given in tho shape of money doles at the houses of the 
people. I do not think that kitchens could altogether 
take the place of village-relief. In the present famine 
children's kitchens were established after the commence¬ 
ment of the rains. These did a very great amount of 
good, but had any attempt been made to feed the adults 
who were at the time in receipt of village-relief, arrange¬ 
ments would have had to be made on a scale which would 
have boon unmanageable. 

Relief was given in the form of money to the people at 
their homes. Grain doles were not tried. I would maintain 
the arrangements, which worked on the whole satisfactorily 
in the present famine. Payments were made through the 
village patwari and mukaddaxn. At first, daily payments 
by the village mukaddam were in force, but when the advent 
of the rains made it difficult to get regular supplies of money 
tent to outlying parts, a system of payment monthly in 
advance was introduced. I would have monthly payments 
adopted on a future oocasion. Much trouble in the keeping 
of accounts and in the supply of money is saved in this wuy. 
I do not consider that there was in this district any general 
tendency among paupers to squander tho money thus 
advanced to them. Cases of reckless spending of the dole 
were now and again brought to notice, but so were cases 
whore the pauper had actually sometimes managed to save 
something out of tho dole. 

( d) — Poor-Houses. 

172—184. With regard to poor-houses I have no sugges¬ 
tions to make. In this district we experienced much diffi¬ 
culty in their management, because of the largo number of 
starving wanderers from outside the district, who constantly 
resorted to the poor-houses. With persons of our own 
district it was always possible to deal. They could be sent 
to their homes when able to travel, and put on village-relief. 
I.!ut tliis could not be done with inhabitants of the Native 
States. Deportation was tried ; but this was not of much 
avail, as the people generally managed to come back. If 
sent to works, theso wanderers hardly ever stay; they again 
go about bogging, get still more enfeebled, and are brought 
back to the poor-houses. I hardly see that there is any 
remedy for this state of matters, with all our northern and 
eastern border surrounded by Native States. 

(e)—Belief Kitchens. 

193—-198. These were established on all largo woi’ks, and 
from tho commencement of July, children’s kitchens were 
started in central villages all over the affected part of the 
district. I think it is a good plan on works to give cooked 
food to non-working children and dependants of labourers. 
When money doles were given, the number of dependants 
and hangers-on was always considerable, and it is as well to 
have relief-camps encumbered by as few of these persons as 
possible. 

At the village kitchens no attempt should ordinarily be 
made to feed other than children. It is impossible for 
kitohens to entirely suporsedo village-relief. At the com¬ 
mencement of a famine, kitohens might bo a useful tost of 
tho pressure of scarcity, and they might be set going when 
such pressure is suspected. But as soon as the tost has 
shewn that relief on a large scale is necessary, village-relief 
should be introduced for adult paupers. In tho present 
famine it has been tho general experience that people receiv¬ 
ing monoy on village-relief could not be trusted to expend 
it on their children. I am strongly in favour, therefore, of 
kitchens being extensively established for the feeding of 
pauper children. The measure was productive of very 
great good in this district, it was very popular with tire 


(President ).—When did you become Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Jabalpur?—On tho 14th of March 1897. 

Before that were you on leave or in any other district ?—I 
had gone on leave on the 13th of August 1896. I had boon 
fonr months in Jabalpur in 1896. 

What was the state of the district whon you went on 
leave in 1896 in your opinion ?—I think the people were 
not showing signs of absolute famine, but they were dis¬ 
tinctly hard up and wanted something to do. In' March we 
arranged to start some works which would go on till the 
agricultural season came round in June. The whole thing 
had been really settled at a Conferonco held on tho 6th of 
March 1896 which laid down what general lines we were to 
follow. 

What kind of works ?—Small road works and tank 
works. We paid the men five pice and the women four pice. 
There was no real task or gang system. 

Tho wages were considerably lower than the ordinary 
rates, were they not?—Yes. 

Did the people come to tho works?—I think we had 
between 8,000 and 10,000 on the works in May 1896. 

When were theBo works stopped ?—They went on till 
the rains, hut at that time they slackened off altogether 
and the people went buck to the fields, I went home on, the 
13th of August 1896. On the J6th of August rain fell 
heavily, and tho idea then was that everything was over and 
that prospects wero splendid, but by the middle of August 
the numbers on relief works had again run up. 

_ Were the seasons of 1895-96 very bad P—I was not in the 
district. 

(Mr. Bifiham .)—From your answer to questions 57 
and 59 you apparently consider there is some scope for 
tank works in this district?—Yes, in certain places. In 
the low-lying land. 

Could it ho done by embanking ?—Embanking would 
be of great benefit. You can make very little uso of 
it in the low-lying country, but elsewhere there is considerable 
scope for these measures. 

Would you want artificial irrigation in the north P— 
No, they have bunds. 

Are the tanks you have m your mind large works ?—No, not 
as a rule. Simply big village tanks. 

You think that if proper investigation were made a good 
scheme for such tanks could be prepared?—1 think so. 
Last week 1 wont through Sehora, and there was a large 
tank there which I enquired about. I ascertained that from 
that tank five villages could be watered if it wore deepened 
and a channel made. 

Could tanks of this sort be made by means of advances?— . 
Many of the village landlords are scarcely substantial 
enough in tho affected area. Ordinarily there are not suffi¬ 
cient malguzars. 

Such works you think would be preferable to going on 
with roads P—1 think so generally. 

If you opened relief works you would begin with largo 
tanks, would you, or small village works P—I think where 
I could organise relief works I would begin with large 
works. In remote corners I should have small village works. 

Would you like to keep small works in the back- ground? 
—Yes, as a reserve. 

You think it an advantage to begin relief work on big 
works P—Y es. 

Although it might involve taking labour some distance? 
—Yes. 1 should have some small local works also. 

How far do you consider large Public Works would 
draw labour?—Five or six miles. 

Did you leave the district when the system of piece¬ 
work was introduced P—No, piece-work was introduced in 
the middle of May 1897. 

How was it done, by contractors?—There were no con¬ 
tractors. It was really grafted to the old task-work system. 
Gangs remained as they were. 

The head of the gang was paid, I suppose P—Yes. 
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But contractors wore not employed P—Mo. 

Can you give me a rough idea of the proportion on piece* 
work and task-work P—The proportion varied from week 
to week. 

Which predominated P—-Piece-work when it was intro¬ 
duced. 

Was there any difficulty in employing task workers?— 
No. Task-workers can always be employed on earth-work. 

As you went on did the proportion differ P—I thought 
the rates on piece-work were not favourable enough. I think 
they wero above the Public Works Department rate, but 
considering the prices prevailing they wero not sufficiently 
liberal. 

Did they raiso the rates afterwards?—Yes, on my 

remonstrating, but meanwhile many people had gone away. 

Did they oomo back again P—Some did. 

Could they have gone on to task-work?—They were 
not allowed to go there, being able-bodied. 

Did the weak people go ?—The weak people were kept on 
task-work. They didn’t leave the work. 

You think the only fault of piece-work was that the rates 
are not sufficient?—I think so. And I also think that 
poople had been demoralised by having had an easy time 
on task-work. 

As a matter of fact, do you think the piece-work was 
well doneP—Yes, I think so. The impression I formed was 
that in April many on work did not require relief at all. 

Did it come to your notice that any of the peoplo 
were earning an excessive wage?—Yes, on one of the roads 
near Jubbulpore. 

Was there a largo number earning too muchP—I should 
think almost quite half wore earning too much. 

What do you consider too much?—Sometimes double 
the D wage. 

When you introduced pieco-work, what was done with the 
dependants ?—They were put on gratuitous relief. 

What did you do with task-worker’s dependants ?—A 
certain number wero fed. 

Was there any difficulty in distinguishing between tho 
two different kinds of dependants P—No. 

Was there any difficulty in keeping tho two sots 
distinct P—I don’t think so. As a matter of fact, the depen¬ 
dants of task-workers wore more or less cripples or inlirm. 

I understand you would put able-bodied labourers on 
piece-work with a limited wage?—-Yes. 

And the weak you would put on task-work and support 
the children and dependants P—Yes. 

(Mr. JTolderness .)—Turning to your note regarding 
relief centres, I understand these roliof centres were a 
temporary expedient P—Yes. 

You say in reply to question No. 189 that it would have 
been better in every way to have opened regular relief- 
works, and to have completed village relief arrangements at 
an earlier date?—I think so certainly in every way. 

The preparations wero not sufficiently ahead P—No. 

When did the death-rate attract attention before you 
came to the district P—Yes. 

Was it bad in October, November, and December 1896?— 
The figures are as follows;— 

Murwara. J ubbulpore. 


October 1896 


, 

. 7'57 

739 

November ,, 



. 5'88 

5 05 

Docomber ,, 


• 

6 25 

4 90 

January 1897 


• 

. 10'62 

G-90 

February „ 


* 

. 16-45 

6-94 


What was the cause of these very high rates?—There 
was no doubt that the poople had got into very low 
condition. At that timo deaths in poor-houses had risen to 
a very great extent. 

When did relief measures get into full swing?—Village 
relief began about the ond of February. 

Meanwhile these relief centres wero going on ?—Yes, and 
public works began in January, but it was probably Fobruary 
before they wero thoroughly organized. 

Did you find your circlo inspectors had been increased 
when you came to the District P—Yes, in the middle of 

March. 


In a similar future famine should a commencement 
be made earlier?—I should think four to five months 
earlier. 

When public works were fully organized, wore there a 
sufficient number of works open in all parts of the Dis¬ 
trict P—I think a sufficient number were opened in the 
District as a whole, but thoy wero badly distributed. On 
the 28th March 1897 tho Commissioner and Executive 
Engineer met me at Katni and we re-arranged the distribu¬ 
tion. People came to the central line of works which was 
opened, but they would not go to the outlying parts. 

Did you eventually put that right P—At the meeting of 
28th March 1897 we re-airanged the distribution, and 
that had a very useful result in spreading relief over the 
affected area. 

Did you get a good number of people on relief P—Yes. 

Tn _ the Murwara Tahsil had you a sufficient number 
of rolief works ?—Yes, by the middle of the operations. 

^ Up to that time?—I think not, they wero not properly 
distributed. There were three works near Murwara which 
did not draw labourers from outlying parts. 

Was gratuitous relief fully organized in March P—Yes. 

Were the numbers considerable P—Yes, especially in 
Murwara. 

Did the result of this re-arrangement of works bring 
down tho death-rate P—Yes, at once. 

Wore tho regular public works supplemented by Civil 
Agency works P —Yes, a number of Civil Agency works 
avoBe. 

How did you work them P—They were not very satis¬ 
factorily worked. The difficulty was to find men to 
supervise. In Murwara thoy were fairly well managed as 
I had European supervision, two Staff Corps Officers, a 
Forest Officer and an Assistant Commissioner. 

Wero they conducted directly by Government P—Yes. 

What was the wage paid ?—The Code wage. They 
wore villago tank works. 

Wore there not works conducted by malgimrs from Land 
Improvement Act loans ?—Yes. 

Could you have extended that system P— It was with 
very grout difficulty that we got malguzars to tako loans. 

So matters went on till May, when you say piece-work 
was introduced, and that the people had become demoralized. 
How do you moan P—Task work was very light. On one 
work three-fourths of the people had finished their work by 
12 o’clock in the day and somo proportion of these were 
people not in need of relief. 

How did you judgo that P—I went through the villages 
and found everybody. almost on tho works. On enquiry 
as to where all the inhabitants had gone, you were told 
that people had gone on to the works to got money. 

Could not that demoralization have been cheeked by 
enforcing a task ?—I think with a smaller relief charge 
and a better type of officers and thoroughly good super¬ 
vision, things might have been better done. 1 

The wago was not too high. Was it P—No. 

The offect of payment by results was to clear the works. 
Was it not ?—Yes, but thoy were olearod too much, it was 
too stringent. 

Do you think it is a reasonable test that a man who 
had to work should not get more than the D wage P — 
It is a very strict test. Of course the difficulty is when 
works get flooded with peoplo who should not be there. 

As regards the particular limitation of the D wage r 

It might be possiblo to do away with the limit. We 
did not give piece-work a really fair trial. It might he 
possiblo to really work it without any limit of wage if 
this were done from the very commencement. 

During the rains you increased your village relief 
Did you not ?—Yes. 

And you increased your circle inspectors P—Yes. 

How did the death-rate remain P—It remained low tilt 
July, then it rose in August and September. 

Were there any special enquiries about the cause of 
mortality P—Yes. 

What was the result ?—There was a considerable con¬ 
sensus of opinion that a very great proportion was due 
to an intensely feverish year. I made enquiries in the 
Haveli portion and there was no doubt about it. 

You say famine was not declared there ?—No. 
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Do you think that high price* might not have had 
some effect on the high death-rate P—Perhaps; at the 
time the impression I formed was that in the low-lying 
district the death-rate was certainly not to be attributed to 
the effects of the famine. 

In Murwara, as distinct from Jubbulpore, did you 
lay great stress on gratuitous relief P—Yes. 

Near the hills P—Yes. 

Did Gonds and Kols come to the works during fair 
weather?—Yes, when we had the works sufficiently near. 
The Kols aro nearly always ready to come, but the Gonds 
will not generally come. 

As to relief kitchens, when were they established on a 
large scale apart from the worksP—In July when the 
rains set in. 

Was that in pursuance of any preconceived idea or 
was it because emaciation increased among the children ? 
—Because signs of emaciation were very distinct. 

Did children come without their mothers P—Yes. 

Did they have two meals a day or one f—As a rule they 
ate once and were allowed to tako away something. 


(Mr. Holdernest.) —Would it be possible to arrange it 
by fixing a low rate of pay for the village works and a better 
rate for works at a distance P—Yes, that might answer. 

( President .)—Have you studied the question of the 
adequacy of the minimum wage ?—No, I cannot say 
that I have gone into it fully or calculated all the pros and 
cons. I have noticed from experience that the D wage 
seemed suited to the people in this district. They seemed 
to flourish very highly and continued to work for months on 
it. The combined family wage was considered a good one. 

Was there not also mabua and other things available P— 
Yes. 

And there is the fact that many of the labourers ate tbe 
cattle that died P —Of course there is a good deal of that ; the 
flesh would be eaten, but generally the hide is considered 
the valuable part of the animal. 

So it is very difficult to judge whether the wage is a 
good one or not if there are any other factors P —Most of 
the officers here thought the D wage sufficient. Of course 
other thingB should be considered. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— If the people were below par it would 
not bring them up, would it P —No. 


Did they improve in health in consequence P—Very 
distinctly. 

Would yon start kitchens at an early stage of the 
famine ?—I think I should start them early with the 
experience I have had. 

Had you difficulty in getting trustworthy managers 
to manage the kitchens P—No. 

Would you work them side by side with gratuitous 
relief?—Yes. 

(President .)—Is it not a fact that living on the relief 
works in the monsoon rains is more or leas dangerous to 
health in Jubbulpore ?—A great deal depends upon the 
state of the labourers. I should think a healthy labourer, 
with a fair amount of hutting, would not suffer, but a 
feeble labourer would, and children would certainly. 

I suppose it is important that tenants and farm labourers 
should be in their villages ready to do agricultural work 
when the rains come on P—Yes. 

In a famine year how are they to live in their villages 
and carry on works if they are not allowed to earn more 
than a bare subsistence P—That is rather a difficulty. 
This year they had considerably more ; they earned much 
more than a subsistence wage. 

Do you think they earned that because they had some 
Other resources of food?—In this district they had to 
a very largo extent an excellent food from the raahna crop. 
The females and children of the agricultural labourers go 
to works, and the consolidated pay of the family was very 
considerable. If we strictly limited them to subsistence 
wage in this district, there might be a difficulty during the 
rains. 

In yonr answer to questions 71—83 you say in this 
district it was generally found that people, outside the class 
of general labourers, were unwilling to leave their homes. 
Mr. Maw, who was also in this district, mentions the 
Bame fact, and explains that these peoplo on returning 
would often find that they had lost their holdings. Do you 
think that a true explanation as to the cause of the reluct¬ 
ance P—No, 1 should not. 


(Mr. Fuller .)—Is it not a fact that the great mass 
of the people was receiving no more than the D wage P 
—Yes. 

Did they spend tho whole of the wage P—No. 

What became of the money P—I don’t know, because 
it is only now coming back. 

( Dr. Richardson .)—They did not live on the D wago P— 
They kept a considerable portion of the money. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—Is it not a fact that the distress was 
limited in extent here ?—Yes. 

(President.) —There had been three or four years 
of bad harvests ?—In certain parts. The district is 
divided into rice and wheat-growing country. The rice- 
growing portion had suffered. 

And prices were double tho ordinary during a famine 
year. Were they not P—Yes. 

When petty cultivators had for some years been 
getting bad harvests and whim prices were at double tho 
ordinary rates, there must have been many in very great 
need ?—There was a certain proportion who were not m 
such need. They had small reserves. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—As regards the cold weather death-rate. 
Was there a large emigration into tho district from 
Xiewa P—Yes. 

Did the emigration contribute largely to the poor- 
houses P -Yes, very greatly ; over three-fourths was from the 
surrounding territory of Kewa. 

As a matter of fact, was there a considerable number of 
Bowa people in the large poor-houses P—Yes, that was so. 

And the mortality at the poor-houses was very heavy P— 
Yes. 

They came in considerable numbers to Murwara. Did 
they not P—Yes. 

Would not a large number of works be necessary in order 
to provide work for tbe people ? Yes. 

Tank works could be inoreasod. Could they not P—Yes. 


You don't think they would have lost their houses? 
—No, I don’t think so. 

In a year like this do you think the care of cattle 
would make them specially reluctant to goP-Of course 
certain people might not go on that account. The people 
won’t leave their villages ; they prefer to stay at home. 


i regards rates, would it not be very complicated to have 
rge number of rates P—Yes, and it would open the 


(Mr. Bose .)—Your D wage is calculated on the price 
of wheat. Is it not P—Yes, chiefly. 


Do you think, comparing their case with the landless 
labouring class, they bave a more reasonable objection 
to work at a distant work and leavo their villages P—I 
should say the landless labouring class is accustomed to wander 
about in search of work, while the agricultural labourer 
stays at home and does not as a rule emigrate, at any rate, to 
the same extent. 

Do you think it would: be posslblo with a strong staff 
of cirole officers and circle inspectors to reserve certain 
small works in each oircle for persons of the tenant and 
farm labouring class, and then to send the landlesss labour¬ 
ing class to the Public Works Department works ?—It 
might be with a thoroughly good circle agency, but it would 
be rather difficult to manage it. 


Was there any cheaper grain to live upon P Kodo. 

In that way could they save out of the D wage P—With 
the D wage they bought inferior rice m tho bunnias shops. 

So they had inforior rice and kodo P—Yes. They 
also had katki available. 

Was there American grain of various kinds P—Yes. 

What kinds P—Maize, a species of bean and rye. 


r „.,, say how much P—12,000 maunds. I got 8,000 

fthis district and 4,000 was sent to the Mandla District. 
Did the people readily toko up this make P-Yes, very 


Mr. B. 
Robertson. 
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14th Mar. 
1808. 


Mr. E- E. 
Oliver. 

15th Mar. 
1898. 


You had a substantial grant from the Charitable Relief 
Fund P—Yes, R4,44,000- 

How much did you spend on agriculturists P—£13,67,000. 

You had a subsequent grant. Had you not P—Yes, 
R 15,000. 

Can you say what was the area sown with aid of this hind P 
■—It was a very considerable area. 

“Was your crop area during 1897 as large as the ordinary 
crop area P—No. Thero was a falling off. In 1895-96 it was 
605,000, in 1896-97 it was 499,000, and this year 490,000. 

What was the amount advanced as agricultural loans P —One 
and-a-half lakhs. 

As regards tenants being absent from their homes. If a 
tenant were found absent from his holding, would not tho 
malguzar put some ono else in his place P—That is very 
seldom done. 

Did you take special measures to prevent it P—Yes. 

I suppose if nospeeial measures had been taken there would 
have been a risk P—-Yes, thore would be a risk, but as a rule 
the relief officer always arranged that matter. 

Still it would work on the tenants’ mind P—It might. 

As regards the dwelling house of the tenant, I suppose it was 
generally a hut P—Yes. 


And I suppose if it were not looked after for some months, 
it would be likely to fall downP—.Yes, 

Then the land reverts to the malguzar P—YeB. 

Then the tenant runs that risk too P—1 don’t think the 
malguzar would be so hard on him in a year of general 
calamity. 

Still he would have to rebuild his house P—Thero is no 
reason why it should fall down in a short time. 

In tho higher part of the district whero rice is grown, 
that is the only crop. Did the people depend entirely on the 
kharif P—Yes. 

If that fails there is bound to be distressP—Yes. 

( President .)—Arc there many weavers in Jabalpur?— 
No, not as a weaver class. 

Most of tho weavers are labourers, I suppose P—Yea, and 
the weaving is a second string to their bow. 

(Mr. Bose .)—A cheap grain shop was started. Do you 
approve of it P—Yes, 1 think it was well managed and 
did a very considerable amount of good. I think it is a 
good way of Bpending charity money. 

It did not in any way interfere with private trade P—No. 
I had no complaints of it. 


At the Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 
THIRTY-FOURTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 15th March 1898. 


Present : 

Sia J. B. Lyall, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (President). 


Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, C.I.E, 

Mb. J. B. Ftli, eh, C.I.E, [Temporary Member for the 

Central Provinces). 
Mb. II. J. 51 cIntosh, Secretary. 

Mb. E. E. Oliver, Chief Engineer and Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, Public Works 

Department, called in and examined. . " 

qnos- 52. The average number of day-units that wore provided 

for on each class of road-work during the recent Central 
Irovmeesrelief operations. In practice it was found that 
tho actual exceeded the estimated numbers, due presumably 
to the dependants and non-workers who were counted as 
provided for against the work. Taking all these dependants 
and non-workers into account for—- 


Surgeon-Colonel J. Richardson. 
Mb. T. W. Holdebness, C.S.I. 

Mr. T. Higham, C.I.E. 


I put In written answers to the Commission's 
tions. 

* 50. The total number of Charges were :— 



Under 
Publio 
Works De¬ 
partment. 

Under Civil 
Officers. 

Total. 

(a) Roads . * , , . 

m 

45 

217 

(&) Village tanks . . , 

Nil 

48 

48 

(c) Impounding reservoirs 

& 

Nil 

5 

(d) Canals .... 

m 

» 

Nil 

(e) Railways or tramways . 

1 

,, 

1 

(f) Miscellaneous works , , 

Nil 

10 

10 

|T0TAfc « 

179 

103 

£81 


The position of these is shown on the maps attached to 
District statements, and tho dates of opening and closing in 
each caao are given in column 3. 

61. The total length of the now roads constructed or 
raised in oiass is as follows:— 


I. — Ea r th work only— 

An average of 64 roads raised in 
class gave . ... 

27 estimates for earthwork in 
construction of ordinary 
roads, allowing 14 cubic feet 
per day-unit, which was 
found to be the average 
throughout the recent opera¬ 
tions . . . . 

But thero were actually em¬ 
ployed on these . . . 

On harder m uram soil with occa¬ 
sional boulders . 

On oertain ghat roads . . 


Day-units per Uiile.t 

13,100 


19,200 

27,600 

39,500 

68,000 


poscrlption. 

Unme tailed. 

Metalled 

or 

Muramed. 

Total. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Kew roads , * . „ , 

no 

429 

670 

Roads raised in class # . , 

127 

692 

819 

Gbaud Total . 

277 

1,121 

1/593 


II.—Metalling — 

A 0’ coat of metal for a 12 foot width requires per milb 
47,520 cubic feet. If required for a new road, a part would 
be soling, and In some soils a greater thickness would ba 
needed. This 9" might be taken os lasting Eve years, after 
which a 4|" coat might be assumed as required for every 
additional five years. During the recent operations the 
average metal broken per day-unit of all classes throughout 
those Provinces was 1’8 cubic feet, Therefore this would 
afford employment for 26,400 day'-units per mile on a new 
road, and half that number for collecting a 4£' 7 coat on. an 
existing road. 

A reasonable average for the quarrying, carting and con¬ 
solidating of this motal was found to be £2,000 per mile. 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission, 
t Tidt details given iu Appendices D and C, famine Report, F, W,l>, Section, 
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This generally had to bo done by contract, but if dona by 
famine labour, and taking tbo average number of day-unite 
relieved per rupee at 0, the average to which statements 
work out, this would provide work for an additional 18,000 
day-units per mile. 

For a 9'' coat of murctm on a similar road the quantity 
required would bo as above, 47,5-0 cubic feet. The rate for 
collecting, spreading, and consolidating may bo approxi¬ 
mately put at it2 per 00 cubic feet, or R950 per mile, and 
taking the average number of day-units relieved per rupee 
at 9, would equal 9 X 950 or, say, 9,000 day-units per mile. 
The life of muram is not so good as metal, and will vary 
greatly according to quality- The 9 V coat might be taken as 
good for four years, and an additional 6" every 4 subsequent 
years would equal 0,000 day-units. 

It must be borne in mind that the numbers would vary 
widely with the section of the road, the district, the condition 
of the people and othov factors, and that at best an approxi¬ 
mation only is possible, but roughly put this might bo as 
follows:— 


Description ol Hoail-work. j 

DaT-ITHITS PSB MiLK. 

Unractalled. 

Metalled. 

Muramed. 

ordinary new ghai road with 
five years' life for metal. 

68,000 

112,000 

77,000 

New road in plain country, but 
with occasional stiff bits, with 
uietul for five years. 

39,000 

81,000 

49,000 

Ni-w rnnd in plain country, but 
with ordinary earthwork and 
metal for five years. 

28,000 

72,000 

37,000 

Old roads raised in ebss. viz., 
earthen banks made up and 
metalled or muramed to last 
live years. 

13,000 

67.030 

22 t 000 

41" renewal coat of metal, good 
for five years. 

... 

22,000 


6" renewal coat of muram, good 
for four years. 


... 

0,000 


The figures for quarrying, carting, and consolidating have 
been included under metalling, so that in practice these 
would probably bo found too high, but taken as they stand, 
it will be seen that tho earthwork on an ordinary new road 
would baroly provide a Charge of 6,000 relief workers with 
employment for six days per mile. 

63. In regard to tho roads 'constructed or improved as 
relief-works, it may bo said that, with some insignificant 
exceptions, they will all be of great permanent value to these 
Provinces. The most of them wore selected for construction 
on account of their utility, and had boon entered in the Dis¬ 
trict Road Schemo as part of the programme of desirable 
Public Works. Detadod remarks giving the opinions of 
Commissioners and Public Works Officers will be found in 
the district statements for each road undertaken. Among 
the move important may bo mentioned, in ttie Jubbulporo 
Division, an excellent ghat constructed on tho Fatan- 
Tondukhera road up to the Damoh Plateau, and much nseful 
work dono on a continuation of the same alignment between 
Rehli and Saugor. This only needs the carrying out of 
short lines to furnish a diroct lino of communication between 
Jabalpore and Saugor. In Damoh the Damoh-Bafciagarh 
and the Hatta-Gaisabad lines were much needed roads, and 
the latter opens out the northern corner of the district to 
wheeled traffic. Similarly the road from Bina Railway 
Station to Maltbon and on to Jliansi will open out tho north¬ 
ern corner of the Saugor District. The road from 
Lakhnadou, in the Seoni District, eastward to Kahani- 
Kedavpur will, when completed, open out another tract 
hitherto inaccessible to wheeled traffic, while that from 
Lakhnadon westward to Narsinghpur connects two important 
centres. 

In the Nerbudda Division no moro useful work oould 
have been put in hand titan the Navsingpur-Chhindwara 
Road, which when completed will riot merely link up two 
important districts previously cut ofE by an impracticable 
ghat, but, as the Commissioner writes, “ is a great boon to 
the inhabitants of Chhindwara. It opons communication 
with the Nerbudda valley, affording an outlet for produce 
and an inlet for trade. It is also a famine protective 
work, as it enables grain to be brought in from Narsingh¬ 
pur, It will help to open up the jagirs and will ineveaso 
the value of land in its neighbourhood. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a work of greater public utility or of more 
enduring benefit.” Further west along the Plateau the 


Pipavia-Matkuli-Chhindwara road has been praotically raised 
to a first class road throughout, and puts the head-quarters 
of the last-named district in touch with the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The Betul-Ellichpur road opens out an 
important trade route with the Beravs, and the Botul-Harda 
road will ultimately link the district head-quarters with a 
second point on the Railway. The value of the short, feeder 
linos at right angles to tho Railway, which had to be under¬ 
taken to provide immediate employment for labour in the 
Nerbudda valley, is somewhat discounted by the difficulty 
of finding suitable material to make up a bard surface ; but 
of these the Gadarwara-Sainkhera, the Narsinghpur-Sankal 
and tho Harda-Handia are exceptionally valuable railway 
feeders. In tho Nagpur Division the Balaghat-Bailiav ghat 
road will, when complete, afford a much needed outlet for 
the produce of the Baihar Tahsil, and the roads from Bala- 
gliat by Lanji and on to Amgaon Railway station and from 
Lalbarra on tho Balaghat-Seoni road to Tumsnr Railway 
Station oonnect rich rice tracts with the tengal-Nagpur 
Railway system. 

In the Chhattisgarh Division, from the last-named Rail¬ 
way system, tho Rajnandgaon-Antagarh and the Drug- 
Balod on the south, while to the north the Dru g-Dhamda- 
Bametava, tho Dbamda-Gandai, the Tilda-Simga up to the 
borders of tho K awardha State, tho Bhatapava-Laun-Pauni, 
tho Bhatapara-Mungeli and the Kota-Lormi up to the 
Pandaria State, with sundry shorter lengths, are all valuable 
railway feoders, and will do mneli to developo this fine grain 
tract. They have not all been completed, but much useful 
work has been done, and as funds permit the remaining 
work will be gradually taken in hand. 

Some of these require additional masonry works before 
they can be classed as thoroughly useful roads, but there is 
every hope that within a few years these can gradually be 
carried out from the ordinary Provincial Public Works 
grant, and so long as funds can be made available for their 
repairs and up-keep there can be no question of their very 
great permanent value. It may therefore bo confidently 
said that a very considerable portion of the expenditure 
incurred on those relief-works will materially contribute 
towards the prosperity and tho further development of the 
Central Provinces, and, in the most literal sense, furnish 
additional protection against famine in the future. 

54. I have in the Public Works section of the Central 
Provinces Famine Report referred to this question so 
far as these Provinoes are concerned, and in regard 
to what seemed possible at the outset (in October 1696) 
and what was done I would invite a reference to paragraph 
4 of that Report. 

In addition to tho construction of new and tho improvo* 
meat and maintenance of old roads and of tanks, it is diffi¬ 
cult to suggest muoh that can safely be added to a pro¬ 
gramme for the future. A certain number of now roads 
are still required to open out parts of the Central Provin¬ 
ces, though these are limited and mainly in tbo sparsely 
populated tracts. Undor good supervision it is possible to 
tell off gangs of famine labourers to do tbo work of main¬ 
taining existing roads, to collect metal and muram, spread 
and consolidate the lattor. Such labour might also bo 
utilized on bringing up to formation level, banks and cut¬ 
tings for some of the new railways now being surveyed, 
though it would have to be supplemented by skilled work¬ 
men, and it may bo questioned if some of the lines proposed 
would be subsequently remunerative. 

One other form of employment seems worthy of moro 
consideration, viz., besides the construction of village tanks 
and bunds for tho storage of water, the employment. of 
gangs for the improvement of estates, such as the clearing 
of junglo from waste lands, the construction of field bunds 
and tho rendering such lands fit for cultivation and irriga¬ 
tion. It may be urged that in most cases this would bo 
more tbo business of small proprietors or villago headmen 
than of Government, but tho latter should in the end bo 
able to get back increased revenue. It is a work well suited 
to a large olass of the population, the people are accustomed 
to it, and such employment would seem preferable to their 
exclusive employment on roads which are not wanted and 
for which there are not likely to be funds to properly main¬ 
tain. 

It is impossible to form any useful, estimate of new roads 
that could be properly undertaken in addition to those al¬ 
ready finished or commenced. 

It will hardly be disputed that it is more profitable to 
employ famine labour upon really useful works, even 
though this involves some additional cost for materials 
or the carriage of materials, than upon works the utility 
of which is very questionable. Thus, it is better to employ 

u 2 
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Mr. E. E. the labour upon metal breaking on an important existing 
Oliver. line ot communication than to start desultory works on new 
• extensions. Something may of course have to be paid for 
IStK Mar, carting and for skilled labour for consolidation, but the classes 
1898. employed on both the latter equally feel the pinch of high 
■r ■■■■ prices daring a season of scarcity. If it is assumed that 
labour can be moved even moderate distances, it can gene¬ 
rally be moved to selected works of this class. Further, it 
oan hardly be disputed that the supervision of a few largo 
oamps must in every way be more thorough and satisfactory 
than is possible for many small ones, 

56. This is dealt with In the answers to Questions 52 and 

51. 

66. No. 

67. Village tanks afford a useful hut dangerous form of 
village relief-works. They afford no tost as to the measure 
of distress, but at the same time they are in most eases a 
permanent benefit to the adjoining village, 

58. None under the Public Works Department; the 
figures for those carried out under Civil agency are as 
follows j— 

Total number of Village tanks ... 101 
„ ,, ., day-units ... 4 3 millions. 

69. The number of day-units that can be employed must 
obviously depend on the size of the tank. The only figures 
I have beforo mo vary from 160 to 250 daily. 

l oan only suggest a strict system of piece-work, and the 
raising of the task if it is found that too large a proportion 
of the village population come on to the work. 

60. It would still be possible to make more village tanks, 

but I think they could not be relied on to provide employ¬ 
ment for large numbers, * " 

61. The impounding reservoirs or tanks undertaken by 
the Public Works Department wero insignificant in number 
and size. There wero a few in the Chhattisgarh Feudatory 
States and zamindaris, and some 8 or 10 in the Baihar 
Tahsil of the (falaghat District. Tho particulars available 
are given m tho District statements, the total expenditure 
appears to have been under 1150,000 ; only one or two can 
be said to be completed, and masonry regulators will 
probably be neodod in all oases where it is proposed to use 
the water for irrigation. 

62. Tn soma, districts of these Provinces, impounding 
reservoirs with irrigation works in connection could certainly 
bo constructed, and would so far he an additional protection 
against famine, but this would be tho case only to a limited 

ana mainly in the districts least likely to require 
relief.. Tho amount of protection afforded would be very 
small In comparison with tho cost of such works. J 

63. The possibility of providing employment on the 
construction, enlargement or repair of irrigating or storage 
tanks m these provinces was not overlooked. A circular* 
was issued in communication with the Commissioner of Set¬ 
tlements and Agriculture asking for suggestions as to any 
possible works of this clase. A well-considered scheme, 
reviewing in advance a. series of possible projects, would be 
very vahiable though, it seems doubtful if, in most districts 
of the Central Provinces, tanks would ever furnish any 
large amount of suitable employment for famine relief 
workers. In response to the call, a very insignificant 
number only were found possible at the time, and practically 

urgently ealledTorT reUef-works were then most 

64. f5, 66. Nono. 

tJl' ^ h ° B* a i° a , f m W T h pr °j ects datin S back mainly 
from Sir Richard Templos time, in the Public Works 
Secretariat Office, but I doubt if any of them are financially 
sound, even to the extent of providing for tho ordinary 
maintenance by any increase of revenue that would be due 
to them. Some are associated with proposals for navigation 
of the larger rivers Most of them would certainly be 
costly, would provide little if any suitable work for famine 
involveheavy masonry works. They can 
only be dealt .with in the same way as other urination 

proposals and judged after a careful consideration of thoTr 

Lnd in th 0 P CenW a | p mi, " t b ® ™™ e . rn ’f r,:(1 that ™ch of the 
land m the Central Provinces is liable to suffer as much 

from excess of moisture as from drought, that a great deal 

tL t , th’ a °- k coUon , BO ’ t ya fit « not well adapted for irrfoa- 
tion, the rivers and their tributaries are mainly in deep 


beds and impounding dams would be very costly, that when 
the water has been impounded there are few large plains 
over which it could be conveyed in canals, that few of the 
streams deserve to be called perennial, and that the snpply 
of water would be likely to fail in the years of drought. I 
noticed some proposals made from time to time by indi¬ 
viduals who go on the abstract idea that irrigation In very 
dry years is an excellent thing, but I am not aware of any 
of these that look hopeful when they come to be profes¬ 
sionally examined and judged by ordinary financial 
standards. 

68. The only work of the kind was a short length of tho 
embankment for the Raipur-Dhamtari tramway, and the 
arrangement was that the work done by famine labour 
under Provincial Public Works Department was to be paid 
for by the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway Company at ordinary 
contract rateB. 

69. The conclusions that may he drawn from the ex¬ 
perience gained during the last year’s famine operations 
will probably vary with the standpoint taken up, hut the 
importance of having always ready a programme of large 
useful works that might at any time be put in hand is 
undoubted. The statements A and B, refoired to in para¬ 
graph 6 of Famine Report, Public Works Department 
Section, were found invaluable and, so far as they bad 
been*worked out, enabled operations to be commenced with 
confidence and tho knowledge that money would not be 
actually wasted. If sufficient oare is taken them should be 
no great difficulty in keeping suoli statements up, and 
adding from time to time works in the place of those struck 
out as completed. The maintenance of metalled and 
muramed roads is a yearly recurring necessity, and that a 
great deal oan be done in this way by famine labonr has 
been amply proved. See also reply to question No. 64. 

70. See Central Provinces Famine Code, paragraphs 01 

to 9, pages 3 to 6. | 

On tho 20th October 181)6f a call was made upon Exe¬ 
cutive Engineers to submit, in communication with Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions, statements showing the roads or 
other works considered the most suitable to be carried out as 
relief-works under the Public WotI-b Department, whether 
for new roads, the raising of existing ones in class, the 
collection of muram and metal, the breaking of the latter, 
and such tanks, cte., as would oome under the Famine Code 
classification of “ large works.” These to be divided as 
follows “ Statement A,” works which can be undertaken 
in the event of serious or prolonged famine, but for which 
estimates and possibly surveys may not be ready ; “ State¬ 
ment B,” works to be undertaken at once in the nearest 
approximation to order of urgency for each district, and 
requiring estimates to bo submitted with tho least possible 
delay. These statements were printed off with notes and 
instructions for each Civil Division as fast as received, 
additional works being brought forward from time to time 
into Statements B, which as issued were held to be the 
Administrative sanctions for proceeding with the different 
works. The estimates wore all prepared and were all sanc¬ 
tioned at the ordinary Public Works rates, increased allot¬ 
ments being given where necessary to cover the difference 
between these rates and tho cost of work carried out by 
famine labour. In the first instance some of these were 
littlo. more than approximate mileage rates, for it wai 
occasionally necessary to provide promptly for the employl 
ment of labour in badly affected tracts, and the survey* 
and estimates bad to proceed pari passu with the setting 
out of the work, though in all cases orders were issued to 
follow this as quickly as possible with Stage I estimates, lit 
will bo obvious that, with so. much on their hands, officers 
found very great difficulty in complying with these orders, 
but it is satisfactory to be able to add that regular estimate# 
for all the relief-works commenced have been duly submitted, 
oheoked and sanctioned in proper form. 

A copy.of the final Statements A and B for the foujr 
Civil Divisions Is given as Appendix A to Famino Report, 
Public Works Department Section, columns being added 
showing the amount of estimates sanctioned and funds 
allotted. Figures are being worked out to show what It 
will cost to finally complete all the works commenced but 
left unfinished, and to supply the masonry works needed. 
A scheme will then be drawn up for finishing the molt 
important of those gradually from Provincial and Local 
Funds. Some idea or the labour involved in the preparation 
and check of these estimates may be obtained from the 

a &g re g» t0 RI,07,00,000 against an expenditure 
of K 86,77,429. 


tpihltawSlwfc 37 L fi7 ^ , d " ,6a the 27th October 1880. 

1 rabho Worts No, 380—g-j, n., dated SOtli October 1698. 
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71. See remarks trader question No. 54 

There seems to me much force in the Conclusions in 
paragraph 29 of Mr. Higham’s report on the management of 
famine relief-work, and I consider that the movement of re¬ 
lief workers and their dependants to suitable sites for useful 
employment must be aocepted as a necessity in the case of 
future famines, and that with reasonable precautions there 
should be no difficulty in doing this. The view that people 
would rather die in their own villages than go to a distant 
work is one of the bogies that may occasionally have stood in 
the way of making the attempt, but it is hardly borne out 
by facts, and, I venture to maintain, should not be admitted 
as an excuse on the part of the famine-stricken. People who 
are in danger of dying from starvation must accept some 
inconvenience to obtain the relief offered- Such is the ease 
in all countries, and if the Indian villager is, in the first 
instanoe, firmly told it is the order of Government he is not 
to die, but to go to the work provided for him, he will go 
readily enough. Experience shows that in many cases the 
native only waits for such an order and is glad to have it. 
Large bodies of labourers with their families and petty 
belongings are being constantly moved to distant works, and 
any reliable contractor would undertake to do this without 
hardship to the people concerned. In the end it is infinitely 
better for them to bo so moved. Sanitation, water-supply, 
hutting or shelter, food-supply and regular payments can be 
ensured, and while the supervision of a camp of 6,000 may 
be excellent, that for 10 camps of 500 each becomes almost 
impossible. Works cannot bo provided close to each village, 
and the going backwards and forwards of the people many 
miles eaoh day renders effective medical or other supervision 
almost impossible. During these daily movements they 
often drink from contaminated pools, and this was, I believe, 
a fruitful source of epidemic disease during the recent 
Central Provinces famine. 

During the recent famine largo bodies of roliof-workors 
were, within my knowledge, successfully moved by road 
nearly 40 miles (Hunkheri to Delkheri, 86 miles), and if 
they have to be moved as far as this, making return to their 
villagos every day impossible, there seems to be no good 
reason why they should not be moved any distance in reason, 
say to metal-breaking on the main lines of communication. 
For anything over a day's march carriage for women and 
children and dependants would have to ho provided and of 
course suitable hutting on tho works themselves. 

People who cannot be moved moderate distanoes like this 
would appear to bo hardly suitable for employment on 
Pnblia Works Belief operations. 

72. I consider that relief should certainly he withheld 
from able-bodied labourers who refuse under the conditions 
set forth above to go these moderate distanoes to work. 

73. The conveyance of ordinary relief-workers distances 
over 100 miles would seldom bo necessary, but for the able- 
bodied and their families even this would be preferable to 
employing them on useless works. 

74. I should say that by far the greater number have 
resided on the works. 

75. It was not made a definite condition of relief. 
Where works were more than a few miles from a village the 
people could not go backwards and forwards daily. In 
many oases, however, as work on a road was moved away 
from a villago, tlie workers coming from it fell off, while 
others from the next villago oame on. 

76. I am in favour of making residenoe on works obliga¬ 
tory as a rule. See reply to the last question, A low rate 
of wages is not in itself a sufficient test. 

77. Not as a rule, but allowance must be made for the 
reluctance of people who have never moved far away from 
home to go any long distance. When once they have made 
the move, they seem to take kindly to the new arrangements 
quiokly enough. Tact and firmness on the part of the res¬ 
ponsible authorities is the most important factor. 

78. Suoh an arrangement would he perfectly impossible. 

79. No reductions have been authorized for such “ dis¬ 
tance, 11 but see Section 6 of General Order No. 495 of 16th 
Pecember 1896. 

80. The cost per day-unit for hutting, tools and other 
miscellaneous oharges was about 5 pies. For hutting only, 
probably 3 pies. 

, 81. They were as a rule better off in the relief-camps 
than anywhere else, but more blankets at the end of the 
rains would have been useful. 


82. Blankets and bedding were as a rule only issued for 
the field hospitals. 

83. Works under the Publio Works Department were as 
a rule fairly large and the proportion of dependants varied 
considerably from various causes. I am not aware of any 
great difference in the proportion that could properly be 
marked off against large and small works. 

84. The proportion of labourers employed on task-work 
and piece-work respectively varied from 280 to I maximum 
in Damoh, where the relief-workers were generally very 
feeble and had to be employed on light task -work, to 4 to 1 
in Betul. The average proportion for the Province is 15 
to 1. 

85—87. With reference to the questions asked under 
section III, task and piece-work, I give below, first, an 
extract from my report on the recent famine operations 
dealing with this subject, and second, an extract from my 
note on Mr. Higham’s Report. 

Extract) paragraphs 9, 10, 11 and 12, of Central Provin¬ 
ce is Famine Report, Publio IVorks Department 
Section. 

0. In addition to the above a note was drawn up by the 
Chief Engineer in January 1897* 

Piece-work orders isimed. on the introduction of pieoe-work 
with a proposed form of condi¬ 
tions. After certain correspondence with tho Government 
of India in regard to the proposal, orders were issued author¬ 
izing its introduction under oertaln restrictions. These 
will db found in the following:— 

General Order No. 355-357-A, dated the 15th May 1897. 

Clroular Letter No. 385-3 322, dated the 28th May 1897- 
Do. 579-5701, dated the 7th August 1897 • 

Do. C-645, dated the 17th September 1897’ 

These may ha conveniently referrod to as the system of 
piece-work proper introduced in certain districts in May 
le97, and tho Bystom of payment-by-results introduced to 
a more limited extent at the end of August or the beginning 
of September 1897. 

10. A cardinal principle of the orders of May was that 

the system should be confined to 

The oiden of Mar. the able-bodied, that it should not 

ho introduced at all where the 
proportion of weak or inefficient labour was large, and that 
adequate provision should everywhere be made for the 
balance of weakly or infirm on task-work or infirm gangs 
within easy distance. The more responsible District, Public 
Works Department and Medical staff were speoially en¬ 
joined to personally see to tho proper separation of these 
two classes. The whole to ho suhjeot to the orders of the 
Commissioners of Divisions, and a gradual introduction was 
particularly insisted on. 

Within theso limits arrangements for giving out work 
to gangs selecting their own mates, or under reliablo large 
Publio Works contractors acting as work agents, or the em¬ 
ployment of selected parties of workers upon ordinary road 
maintenance were permissible, a considerable discretion 
being given to local officers, even to tho extent of deferring 
or forbidding the introduction on charges considered un¬ 
suitable. Full details of the dates of the introduction of 
piece-work, the time it continued) its effocts on workers 
and the cost of work as far as theso can be given, will be 
found in the statements attached, not merely for each dis¬ 
trict, hut for each relief work within it. From these it will 
be seen that on some it was never introduced at all, on 
others only for a short time, while in a few a modified form 
of it was successfully maintained throughout. In the 
Chhattisgarh Civil Division a modified form of it, utilizing 
the agency of petty contractors, was successfully introduced 
by Mr. Penny, the Superintendent of Works. 

11. The orders of August 1897 extended the application 

of pavments-by-results as far as 

The orders of ingest. the “ distinctly robust and strong’ ’ 
were concerned, but limited their 
earnings to the lowest or D wage. The object of this 
was to offer no inducement to such persons to remain on 
relief-works, their labours being at the time urgently re¬ 
quired in the fields, They insisted, if possible more for¬ 
cibly than was done in the orders of May, on adequate pro¬ 
vision for the weakly, the infirm and the dependants of all 
classes in the shape of task-work alongside, The Deputy 
Commissioner, the Executive Engineer and their respective 


Mr.E.E , 
Oliver. 
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Chief Engineer’s Note, doted 22ud January 1807, and circulated demi-ofiiciaUy, 
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assistants were particularly charged with tire classification 
of workers, and the necessity for extreme caution laid down 
in the clearest terms. The orders wore made applicable 
only to a very limited extent in the Nagpur and Ciihattis- 
garn Divisions, where Mr. Penny’s rules and orders were 
approved by both Commissioners. Certain ghat work 
under contractors and other Charges in the Nerbudda 
Division were also exempted, and the consent of the Com¬ 
missioner was always to be obtained before introduction. 
The Mundla and Seoni districts wero subsequently exempted 
at the request of the Commissioner, Jubbulpove Division. 
The orders were never applied in Raipur and only for some 
10 dajys in Bilaspur. In the Nagpur Civil Division they 
were introduced in the Wardha and Nagpur Districts in 
September, and in Bhandara and Balaghat, after personal 
inspection by the Commissioner, at the beginning of 
October. In tho Nerbudda Division Chhindwava was ex¬ 
empted ; in Betul they were introduced on two works only 
where the workers were said to be in especially good condi¬ 
tion ; in Hoshangubad, partly in Narsingpnr and on the one 
work in Niniar in September 1897. Everywhere tho great¬ 
est care was taken to insist on the precautions held neces¬ 
sary to proteot the weaker and less robust of the workers, 
robust persons only being employed on either.piece-work or 
paid by results, the selection being usually made by the 
Hospital Assistant or Inspecting Officer, in many cases 
under the eye of either a District Officer or Executive En¬ 
gineer or one of their senior Assistants, as will be seen from 
the detailed statements attached. Task-work Charges or 
infirm gangs were provided alongside every piece-work 
Charge with two exceptions in the southern snb-diviBion 
of Jubbulporo, for 14 and 20 days respectively. In both 
these cases the workers were all in exceptionally robust 
condition, and the latter had task-work within easy distance 
specially reserved for any weakly workers needing it. 

12. One system or tho other was practically in force 
variously from a few days to six 
worker* aad wort!”"”* months. In places it was reported 
as unpopular, in a few it “ led 
to large nnmbors of able-bodied idlers leaving the woxks: 
the majority,” continues tho Commissioner of Hoahang- 
abad, “were persons who did not requiro support and could 
easily manage for themselves.” Others again aro reported 
as leaving for ordinary agricultural operations, but no¬ 
where were any ill effects noted on those who remained. 
The effect in certain eases where largo numbers d able- 
bodied left was undoubtedly to proportionately reduce the 
average condition of the remainder, and so may have led 
to unfavourable reportg by Inspecting Officers unacquainted 
with the whole facts. In is not practicable to review each 
relief Cliavgo in detail or strike any useful average, but 
tho sum of all the reports goes to show that everywhere 
the condition even of the weaklings who remained for any 
time on the works was towards improvement, and in many 
this was very marked. 

As the Districts of Mandla, Betul and Bilaspur have been 
a good deal referred to in public letters and papers, it may 
he well to refer to the detailed reports of these districts, 
In Manila the introduction of pieeo-work in June was 
followed by a considerable exodus of robust workers, who 
had hitherto done very little work for their pay. Later on 
an increase occurred, but this was of infirm people in bad 
. condition who were put on task-work. The apparent falling 
off in condition of some of tho wovkors in the Dindori Tahsil 
in July and August was due to the large numbers of people 
who up to this had been living in the jungle coming on 
to tho works in the last stago of destitution. In Betul a 
very careful selection of tho able-bodied was made by 
Sergeant Desmond, one of the best famino officers, assisted 
by tho Hospital Assistant. The system was thero also re¬ 
ported popular and tho numbers on works did not decrease 
until the people “ left for pressing field work.” In Bilas¬ 
pur the introduction of piece-work had no perceptible effect 
on the numbers until the limitation to the D wage came 
in, and even then it is reported that thero was no material 
effect on the condition of the workers ; the robust remained 
so and the weakly ones on task-work steadily improved. 

The question as regards the effect on tho health of the 
people has been further dealt with in Revenue Department 
letters No. E.-2016 of the 28th October 1897 and E.-151 
of the 4th February 1898. As regards its effect on the 
rates, tho supervising establishment, or in regard to general 
management, in only a few cases was it introduced early 
enough or maintained sufficiently continuously to enable 
any safe deductions to ho drawn. In those Charges where 
it was more or less continuously adopted, the outturn of 
work was excellent and the results uniformly good. In four 
Charges of the Nagpur District the ratio of cost of work 


was as compared with ordinary Public Works rates as 1*2 
is to 1. In Betul, where Sergeant Desmond’s methods 
amounted practically to payment-hy-results, the ratio for 
the whole district is only 1*4 to 1 excluding and. 1*6 to l 
including gratuitous relief. 

Extract, paragraphs 7 and 8, of Note on Mr. Tfig ham’s 
Report, 

7. I entirely agrcowithMv. Higham as to the desirability 

The system on which pay- ef substituting piece-work for 

ment for relief-work should “ task-work, ” or what ib errone- 
be ul<ui<) ’ ously so called. The case is well 

summed up in his paragraph 28. Under a proper organiz¬ 
ation payments-by-resnlts should be the rule, certainly for 
all relief-works carried out under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. It seems unnecessary to add to the admirable para¬ 
graphs (22 to 25) dealing with the objections to task-work, 
though, among others, it might with reason be urged, that 
tho famine coolie has to a great extent realized that he need 
not do a task to obtain a daily dole. Often he does not tiy 
to do the task, and I fail to see how, save by some system 
of paymont-by-results, he can be compelled to do so. In the 
case of those reduced in strength, the payment made may 
be for a smaller result, while eases of absolute incapacity for 
work can only be dealt with under a system of gratuitous 
rolief. 

Another and a very serious objection is the serious demo¬ 
ralization that obtains under a system amounting to gratui¬ 
tous relief obtained under false pretencos—the payment for 
tasks that are not fulfilled and that every one concerned 
knows cannot be fulfilled. 

8. The merits of a system of piece-works are on all sides 
admitted ; the objections are, to the best of my judgment 

Piece-work mainly exaggerated or based on an’ 

altogether insufficient trial. Ad-i 
mitring tho difficulties mentioned in the Famine Commis- 1 
sion’s Report, that “the portions of the population not 
accustomed to work for wages on publio works will not 
spontaneously sock such employment until forcod to do so 
by want, and that it must be anticipated that many will 
be reduced in strength, and, at first at all events, incapable 
of earning a livelihood on the public works,” there is no 
necessity to assume that “ the work to be done to earn a 
livelihood by every one must be that of an able-bodied 
labourer”. On tho contrary, just as the rates for piece-work 
have boon arranged in these Provinces to work on an auto¬ 
matic scale, corresponding to the price of food-grain, so a 
scale can perfectly well be adjusted to suit the different 
classes and conditions of the people, be they habitually used 
nr entirely unused to the employment provided, and even 
for the weakly, the dopendantB, the women and the children. 
The latter, for instance are throughout India conslantlv em¬ 
ployed on piece-work by the cowrie system, and on ordinary 
largo works are often to be found those whose pbysique is 
little better than some of the emaciated famine coolies, work¬ 
ing alongside stalwart diggers, and easily earning’ some¬ 
thing better than a mere subsistence wago. Piece-work bv 
family groups or gangs is perfectly familiar to all classes in 
India, and readily accepted by them. 

There is nothing to prevent a scale being so adjusted that 
every person fit to come on to the works at all shall be able 
to earn any sum held sufficient for a daily wage, and the 
scalo moreover can be worked so as to gradually reduce the 
rate when it is found to become too attractive, or the priej 
of food-grain to fall. 

That all relief-works under the Publio Works Departmeni 
should at any rato begin on a strict system of paymont-by- 
results is.ntnv generally accepted, for it is notoriously exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to induce people, demoralized by payment for 
nominal tasks, to accept the principle of working for a living. 
If it were possible before distress beeamo pronounced in any 
district to expand ordinary public works under this or other 
adaptations of contract work, the danger of any severe dis¬ 
tress would bo materially lessened, if not indeed obviated 
but there would of course remain the danger of a larger ex¬ 
penditure being incurred than the conditions of scarcity war¬ 
ranted. Some such risk must of course be run, but com¬ 
pare^ with the unavoidable outlay when once famine is de¬ 
clared and relief-works started, the risk is small. In thje 
past year the monthly outlay on relief under public works ill 
these Provinces has considerably exceeded the ordinary 
annual expenditure on public works of all sorts, including 
Original. Works and Repairs of Civil Buildings and Com¬ 
munications. If the expenditure on “ precautions ” be in¬ 
curred upon really useful works, the addition to the budget 
of a few lakbs would be a most insignificant insurance. 
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As regards the encouragement offered under the system 
for the pieoe-workar to earn too high wages, or to. do too 
much, this is only possiblo within restricted limits, and 
as above pointed out, the remedy would lie in the making 
of the rate less attractive as soon as any undue extension 
became apparent. 

88. For non-piece-workers I should recommend either 
village relief-works or gratuitous relief. I am not, however, 
sure if the expressions are not synonymous. For gratuitous 
relief I recommend food, not monoy. 

For those who cannot work, it is unnecessary for me to enter 
upon tho questions of village relief, poor-houses, or the 
various forms of relief to he undertaken by District Officers, 
hut for the dependants of workers under Public Works, the 
children, tho sick, or those who though unfit for actual work 
have unavoidably to be drafted, temporarily or otherwise, to 
Public Works camps, the relief given should, I consider, be 
given in food, cooked or uncooked, and only in very excep¬ 
tional cases should a money dole bo permitted. 

Objections have, I believe, beon formerly takon to relief 
in the form of cooked food on the grounds of caste preju¬ 
dices. In practice this does not seem to have presented any 
serious difficulty. The majority of those who came on to 
works made no objections to the management of kitchens 
with an establishment of suitable cooks. It would, more¬ 
over, not bo necessary to give cooked food ; arrangements 
could, if required, bo raado to allow special castes to cook 
their own. For the better classes who during a time of 
severe distress might require relief, other provisions than 
Public Works relief works would probably be made. A certain 
discretion must of course be left to meet exceptional cases, 
hut as a corollary to the broad principle of payments-by- 
resnlt to those who can work, I should lay down the rule for 
relief in tho form of food only for those who cannot. Great 
abuses have nearly everywhere attended the giving of cash 
doles to dependants and children—tho latter have frequently 
been hired out, in cases roporfcod have been used by different 
gangs three times over, others having received the money 
have been grossly neglected by their parents and relations, 
sometimes not fed at all. Families have, by bringing for¬ 
ward dependants and children on many works, received a 
total sum quite disproportionod to their needs. Women and 
children have boen systematically sent out on to works by 
men who sat in idleness rather than in actual want; and so 
Ion" as a money dole is forthcoming for non-workers, it is 
almost impossible to measure how far distress is really 
pressing. 


89. No great harm would ensue if au able-bodied man 
occasionally earned too much—-if this happened on any 
large scale the rate would have to be reduced and the gangs 

re-classed. 

90. This must necessarily depend on local conditions. 

91. My experience is that the head of kke gang soleoted 
by the people themselves usually acts fairly. 

92. Tire reductions in establishment would be very large 
and a whole army of go-betweens would be got rid of, greatly 
to the benefit of all concerned. 

93 — 9S.— I am not able to answer this. In regard to tasks 
and classification I have noted as follows* :— 

«In the matter of the classification of famine labourers 
and the rates of wages that should be paid to them, I doubt 
if it is worthwhile to lay down a Code scale even as simple 
as that proposed by Mr. Higham. The existing Code classi¬ 
fication, as he says, entirely broke down. Such a classifica¬ 
tion may, where the daily labour system is found absolutely 
necessary, be of use in determining the task to be set or the 
wages to be given to men, womon or children, more or less 
skilled, and differing in physical capacity, but what holds 
good for one district will not apply in the next, and varies 
greatly in the same district at various times. Tho Gond 
women, for instance, easi'y did more work than many towns¬ 
men, and while some ohildreu did as much as their mothers, 
others could only sit and look on. From the note below it 
will seem even that in these Provinces the earthwork done 
per day-unit of all classes varied from a minimum of 
one cubic foot in Bhandara to a maximum of 45 cubic 
feet iu the Chhattisgarh States Roads Division ; the 
metal breaking from 0 3 cubic feet iu Saugar to 4'0 cubic 
feet in Narsinghpur; and that tho digger or male day-unit 
varied from 28 cubic feet of earthwork in Manilla to 108 
oubic feet In the Chhattisgarh States Roads Division. For 
the people who are able to work, eithor as diggers, carriers, or 
stone-breakers, the arrangements that prevail upon ordinary 
Public Works will generally be found as suitable as any 
that can bo laid down by rule ; while for those who are unfit, 
I strongly hold it to be most economical.to give gratuitous 
relief until thoy can be certified as suffieiontly robust to do 
an ordinary light day’s work. It is not so much uniformity 
of Code rule that is needed as elasticity, and as far as Public 
Works relief works are concerned, the poople may be broadly 
divided into (1) those who can, and (2) those who cannot 
work.” 


Mr. E. E. 
Oliver. 

13th Mar. 
1898. 


Average on all Charges in the District of work done during the last year's famine operations in the Central 

Provinces. 


Districts. 


Jubbulpore 

Mandla 

Seoni . 

Saugor 

Domoh 

Nagpur 


Wardha 
Chanda 

Bhandara 
Balaghat 
Hoshangabad 
Nimar . 

Betul . 

Narsinghpur 
Chhindvura 
Raipur 
Bilaapur 
Sambalpur 
Chhattisgarh States, Roads Divi 
sion 


Average 


PER DAY-UNIT OF ALL CLASSES. 

Per 

DIGGER OR 
MALE DAY- 
UNIT. 

Earthwork, cubic 

FEET. 

Metal-breaking, 

CUBIC FEET. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Earthwork, 
cubic feet. 

16 

mm 

1*7 

0'5 

44 

10 



0-5 

32 

30 


2-1 

1-0 

92 

25 


2-0 

0'3 

48 

12 

8 

3'0 

0'3 

32 

49 

12 

12'0 

2'1 

148 

15 


... 

l'S 

72 

28 

If 

4-0 

0-7 

68 

22 

4 

2-0 

0'8 

52 

32 

5 

30 

O'6 

64 

24 


, „ 

l'O 

81 

18 



1-7 

63 

11 



0’8 

44 

26 


2-0 

2'0 

68 

24 

4 

2'2 

G'5 

56 

29 

1 

2-8 

0'7 

60 

16 

... 

, 4 . 

..1 

76 

45 

9 

2'0 

2>0 

108 

24 

3'6 

S'2 

l'O 

68 


Remarks. 


This figure relates to a very 
small quantity done under 
exceptional supervision 
with many professional 
stone-breakers and diggers 
on the works. 

No work done by Famine 
labour. 

+An exceptional figure. 


* Vide paragnipli 2 of my N ole oa Mr. Higham'* Report, 
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96. If an alternative system Is maintained, the Famine 
Code wage table would also be wanted. 

97 and 98. Tide answer to questions 98 to 95 above, 

99 and 100. As regards fines, they may be useful as a 
threat, or under thoroughly reliable supervision may be 
Occasionally exacted from recalcitrant persons who are suffi¬ 
ciently robust to accomplish a full daily task, but who per¬ 
sistently malinger ; but for these the true remedy is pay¬ 
ment only by results. From the emaciated or weakly crea¬ 
tures who cannot do an ordinary task, or thoso who are not 
iven more than a daily subsistence wage, no fine is possible, 
n the liands of less reliable supervision, vis., the ordinary 
native who would make the exactions, the power to fine is 
merely an opportunity for extortion—one more opportunity 
for irregularity. The idea that a system of regulating fines 
by an appeal to responsible European officers may be dis¬ 
missed. To put in an application to a busy Sub-Divisional 
officer before docking every idler or troublesome old woman 
of a pie or so is obviously impossible. 

101. I have seen no reports of relief-workers on the D 
wago suffering in health. 

102. Yes. Under the pieoe-work system many would 
earn sufficient to support famines. 

103. There is no objection in India to Sunday work or a 
Sunday wage, but the staii wants a weekly rest and the 
workers a bazar day. It is best to allow the latter to fix 
their own day off. Under the system fixing a task yielding 
subsistence wage difficulties of all sorts will oeour, and under 
such conditions there may be nothing for it but to pry for 
the day oil'. But under a sound system of relief-work oper¬ 
ations, the cases where it is not possible for the workers to 
earn something more than a daily suheistenoo wage, either 
under the piece-work, the North-Western Provintes " inter¬ 
mediate ”, or some similar system should bo rare. 

101 to 103. Seo my remarks on tasks above. I am 
strongly opposed to laying down hard and fast rules that 
will only lead to further trouble and havo to bo set aside in 
practice. 

112. One adult male worker to three women and children 
approximately. The proportion varied greatly in different 
districts and in the same districts at different periods, espe¬ 
cially on piece-work. 

113. In some oases that came to my notioo the men did 
not go on to t ho works at all, but sent thoir women and 
children. The best remedy in cases like this would bo to 
pay in food, not in cash. 

111. I have already answered this question. All able- 
bodied people who are fit to be drafted on to relief-works 
with their dependants should bo mado over to the Public 
Works Department; the village relief works, poor-houses and 
other forms of gratuitous relief being under the Civil Officers. 

115 to 117. As regards the control it is most essential that 
the responsibility of Public Works Departmental and Civil 
Officers for the control of relief works should bo clearly laid 
down. The workers who, as above noted, are considered fit 
for employment on Public Works should in my opinion be 
organized, managed and controlled by tho departmental 
officer. Those who are not considered fit, or who are em¬ 
ployed on village or tarcavi works, tho Public Works Officer 
shou'd have no concern with. I agree with Mr. Highamin 
considering anyt hing olso a waste of power, and_as likely more¬ 
over to lead to needless friction. The drafting of the people 
to relief works should be best done by tho Civil and Medical 
Departments, but when once the drafts have been made 
over, the fixing of a task, by which I moan tiro rate to bo 
paid for piece-work, is a matter regarding which a Depart¬ 
mental is a better judge than a District Officer. While I think 
there should bo no moro interforenco by the Civil Offioers 
in matters of detail than there would be on ordinary public 
works expanded under the usual system, I should advocato 
the fullest, inspection of all workers from time to time by 
the Medical and Civil authorities. Nor do I wish to suggest 
anything that would seem to impair the authority of tho 
Civil bead of the district whom tho Public Works Officer 
would naturally have to consult throughout tho operations. 
Both would of course bo guided as to the general policy of 
the relief needed by orders from Government. 

118. It is improbable that the precise conditions of last 
year will be repeated and that so many provinocs may at one 
time find so groat a scarcity of Public Works establishment, 
but if the ordinary Civil and Military Engineers and sub¬ 
ordinates should provo insufficient to provide the super¬ 
vising establishment required, the best source of recruitment 
would, I think, be the Staff Corps for tho superior, and tho 


native offieor* of regiments for the subordinate posts. The 
latter are aoeustomed to discipline and responsibility, are 
good managers of men, usually trustworthy, and their posi¬ 
tion is a guarantee of their integrity. If, as I assume, 
payment-by-results would be the rule on all Publio Works 
relief works, the nomination of “ Offieers-in-charge ’’ from 
anothor department would bo unnecessary, and, I think, 
undesirable. 

Lastly, there are the contractors and thoir staff usually 
attached to an executive division. Many of theso are very 
reliable men, thoroughly aoeustomed to the management of 
labour of all sorts, and, although naturally looking to make 
a profit out of It, are fully alive to the fact that to be a 
successful contractor the first thing to do is to see that the 
people aro paid. I have known many contractors who at a 
word could procure unlimited labour, and whose sueoess in 
ttiis respect was dne to their reputation for prompt payments. 
Those who have hud experience of the payment of labourer* 
by reliable contract agency and by tho scratch staff brought 
together in an ordinary relief work, would have no hesita¬ 
tion as to which to ohoose ; or as to which would bo most 
willingly accepted by the workers themselves. I therefore 
strongly support the conclusion drawn in paragraph 88 of 
Mr. lligham’s report on the management of famine relief 
works. 

119. I onnsider it imperatively necessary. No ship or 
regiment can bo properly worked with more than one com¬ 
manding officer at a time. 

12n. Yob. They djd so during tho recent famine in the 
Central Provinces very successfully. 

121. It was not found necessary, and I think this would 
he bettor left to the distriot authorities. 

122. In many oases the Civil Agency system degenerated 
into a something very like a general holiday, The people 
described the difference between tho Public Works Departi 
ment and the Civil Agency systems as souteli tea (step! 
mother) oompared with ma bap. 

123. There were very few works of any importance, other 
than purely village works, that were not handed over t* 
Public Works Department. I think that seme of tho more 
weakly pcoplo sont on tho Public Works relihf works could 
have been better dealt with by the Civil Officers, under » 
system of gratuitous relief. 

124. The method of payment mnst depend largely on the 
system of work adopted and of’course on the conditions of the 
people to be relieved. If piece-work or some modification of 
payment-by-results is in force, payments either once or 
twice a week will amply suffico, and piobably be preferred; 
but for daily labourers doing so-called tasks, that is, being 
set to do a purely nominal task for a subsistence wage, daily 
payments are essential. Tho condition of this class of 
workers is liable to be such that a daily dole, either of food 
or money, is a necessity, and its payment daily nnder the 
best supervision obtainable is the greatest safeguard against 
fraud. It is, us Mr. Penny aptly remarks in his note oa 
Mr. Hicham's report, easily understood by the workers, it 
makes fraud more difficult, for if fictitious entries are made, 
it is not at their expense, and it does away with the neocssity 
for the nominal roll. 

126. I think the nearest pice is more convenient. 

12ti. I think independent cashiers the better check, but I 
would let tho Sub-Divisional Officer select the men he can 
bust trust. 

127. We went on the plan of refusing work to no appli¬ 
cant, and I think this is sound. In a bad famine the peoplle 
might dio for want of a chalan. 

128. There aro several officers who can answer this bettor 
than 1 can. In somo cases there was, 1 believo, a great 
reluctance, but having come, the Gonds and others worked 
very steadily, did full tasks and proved very easy tp 
manage. 

129. This mnst depend on local circumstances. The 
suggestions laid down in our General Order No. C-498 rtf 
26th December 1896, worked well, but I would not lay down 
an arbitrary rule. 

130. I think kitchens a necessity on all large relief works, 
and that rash doles should not be given to children. See 
answer to question No. 88 above. 

381. In the case of works extending over somo 17 or 18 
districts, and varying so widely in character, no useful 
purpose would be served by attemps to generalize too pre¬ 
cisely as to the results obtained in regard to the work don*, 
useful or otherwise, the wages earned, the task exacted or the 
expenditure incurred. It would be unfair to compare tha 
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results of stone-breaking under favourable conditions, good 
organization and careful supervision, at selected quarries near 
Nagpur or Bbandara, with the results in Raipur, where the 
officers had to deal with a sudden and unexpected rush of 
some 70,000 people, coming at the beginning of the hot 
season, where the establishment was altogether inadequate, 
the supervision not of the best, work of any sort difficult to 
find, and the little there was scattered over long lengths of 
road for which in some cases surveys did not exist. Nor can 
an average be usefully struck between the outturn of work 
done by enfeebled wanderers drawn from the poor-houses of 
large towns, or people driven from their jungles by extreme 
privation, and only reaching the works in a condition almost 
moribund, and the work dono by the hardier labourers, or 
by cultivators who came out merely to earn a little additional 
wage during the slack season. Figures bringing together 
results for the whole period during which relief operations 
lasted in the Central Provinces have been prepared for com¬ 
parison with other Provinces j* these operations have also 
been dealt with in the series of statements! compiled for 
each Civil District, with a short memorandum describing the 
principal conditions affecting it. These statements have been 
worked out with great care, the details of expenditure being 
brought up to the closing of the last relief work Charge at 
the end of 1897. It should be explained that some of the 
works were commenced under Civil Officers and in some cases 
it has not as yet been possible to obtain details of the oxpen. 
diture so incurred. A portion of it seems to have been 
debited to District Funds, and the Examiner of Public Works 
Aoeounts can only take cognizance of the sums debited to the 
Public Works Department, 

There were relieved altogether (including gratuitons relief 

f iven by Public Works Department and dependants) 
9,648,190 day-units. Statistical Appendix P* shows, 
arranged by Civil Divisions, by Districts and Public Works 
Divisions—(1) the areas and population affected ; (2) number 
of relief charges and people attending them ; (3) the expen¬ 
diture and percentage of outlay under different heads; (4) 
the work done per day-unit and per worker on the different 
classes of work; (5) the total quantities of earthwork, metal 
and muram done on the diffei'ent classes of roads ; (6) the 
ratio which the cost of such work bears to ordinaiy depart¬ 
mental rates; (7) the average prices of food-grains, and (8) 
the district death-rate per mille. 

Statistical Appendix 6* is a statement for each district 
showing the value of the work done by famine labour, the 
ratio of famine to ordinary rates, the number relieved per 
rupee, etc., while statistical Appendix II* brings together 
in a convenient form tho ratio of famine to ordinary depart¬ 
mental rates taking (i) wages only ; (2) wages and miscella¬ 
neous ; and (3) including all charges. 

Prom these it will be seen that the gratuitous relief given 
in the Public Works Department amounts to no more than 
8 per cent, of the total. The special establishment, tools, 
hutting, conservancy, etc., cost 22 per cent., the remaining 
70 per cent, being spent on wages. The ratio of famine 
rates compared with ordinary departmental rates was for the 
whole period of operations in the Central Provinces as 2'3 
to 1, or if all gratuitous relief, etc., be included, as 2'5 to 1. 
Where the supervision was uniformly excellent these figures 
improve, for instance— 


In Betul the ratio is us . . 

„ lihandara „ * ■ • 

„ Nnspur „ ... 

„ Seoni „ ... 

,, Chhattlegarh Staten the ratio is as 
„ Chhiudwara the ratio is as . . 


1'4 and 1'6 to l 


17 

17 

IS 

a-,, 

31 


1'8 to 1 
1-8 to 1 
19 to 1 
21 to 1 
3'2 to 1 


all correctly, even with the assistance of occasional visits 
from trained Public Works Department Accountants. 

“ With regard to (1) Mr. Higham’s objection that the 
initial and periodical returns exhibit only the figures for 
the period (day, week, or month) to which they relate, and 
(2) iiis proposals for remedying this, I would remark that to 
attempt to make the officer-in-obarge’s work abstract or day 
book show up-to-date figures of expenditure would, I fear, 
only end in further retarding the completion and submission 
of the monthly accounts of the Division. It has to be 
remembered that, as a rule, tho offieer-in-charge pays only 
the relief-workers; other miscellaneous payments, often of 
considerable amount, are made by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
and others again by tho Divisional Officer, so that it is not 
til! the accounts aro made up in the Divisional Office that 
the up-to-date outlay on individual works and for the whole 
Division becomes known; and similarly, it isnot till the 
several Divisional acoounts are audited and booked in the 
Examiner’s Office that the up-to-date outlay of the whole 
Province becomes known, 

“ A committeo of experts, such as Mr. Higham suggests, 
might perhaps be able to devise some means of lessening the 
time that is now taken in arriving at the last of the above 
stages of account; though, seeing that six weeks is required 
and allowed for the monthly compilation, audit, and booking 
of the ordinary Public Works expenditure of a Province, I 
am inclined to doubt whether, during a famine of such 
magnitude as that from which tho Central Provinces is just 
emerging, when, as happened here from April to October 
last, the average monthly expenditure on famine rolief-works 
about equals the yearly outlay on ordinary puhlio works, 
it would ever be possible, no matter how perfect the arrange¬ 
ment, to produce audited figures of actual expenditure on 
individual works and for a whole Province within less than 
seven or eight weeks of the close of the month to which the 
outlay pertained.” 

I think that in all Relief works managed by- the Public 
Works Department it would be very desirable to adhere as 
closely as may be practicable to the Public W r orks Poms 
of Accounts. The majority of the staff employed are ac¬ 
quainted with these forms, and this is always a very great 
initial advantage. However good new forms may bo the 
difficulty of teaching the use of them at start outweighs 
many other advantages. 

(President .)—You were Chief Engineer and Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, Public 
Works Department, throughout the famine?—Yes. 

In what month did you come?—In March 1896. 

Can you tell us what papers you are going to put in ? 
—(D Printed answers to questions 50 to 132, (II) a few 
answers to supplementary questions 77A to 113D, (III) a 
copy of my note on Mr- Higham’s report with the opinions 
of certain selected officers on the management of famine 
relief works in the future, (IVJ, the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment section of the Central Provinces Famine Report with 
appendices and maps. 

(Mr. Sigham .)—As regards Statement A which you 
put in, were all these works undertaken P—In Statement 
A were entered works selected as being useful works ; in B 
works which were selected for execution during the famine. 
A were proposed works: B were sanctioned works. 

All the works actually carried out are those against which 
allotments have been made?—All the works in State¬ 
ment B have been carried out wholly or partially. 
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Oliver. 
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The highest were Damoh with 4'4 and 5'2 to 1 and Mandla 
with 3’7 and 4‘2 to 1. 

For fuller information please see the statistical appendices 
to the Public Works Section of the Central Provinces Famine 
Report. 

132. With reference to Famine accounts Mr. Lund, the 
Examiner of Public Works Accounts, during the last year’s 
famine, writes as follow :— 

“ The initial forms of famine accounts usod in the Central 
Provinces are those described in paragraphs 32 to 44 of 
Central Provinces General Order No. C-498, dated 26th 
December 1896. With slight modifications they aro tho 
game as those drawn up in December 1896 for uso in tho 
North-Western Provinces. Simple as the forms aro it has, 
in many oases, been no easy matter to get the gang muharrirs 
and tho offieevs-in-charge to understand and keep them at 


In tho event of your having to start works again in tho 
Central Provinces within a year or two, would it be possible 
to find works of the same amount F—Yes, it would be pos¬ 
sible. There are many of the works unfinished. 

In regard to road-making, have you found that consolida¬ 
tion eonld not be done by relief labourers?—Consolidation and 
moorum—yes. Of road motal - no. It requires stronger men. 

Yon say in reply to question No. 57 that village tanks 
afford a useful but dangerous form of village relief works P 
—I mean that it affords a popular form of relief and that 
people of every class will go to it whether in distress or not. 
It is very little check as a test-work ; tho whole village will 
turn out to make a village tank. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 63, do you 
think it would be possible by appointing an export officer 
to work out any largo scheme for minor irrigation works 
that would be useful ?—I can only speak so far as 1 have 


. .... *Uii« Appendices to accompanying Famioo Report. Public Works Department Section, 
t Vtae Distrust fetatementa anil KeporU to accompanying piun-uo Utmort, Public Works Department Section. 
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saen. I have not the knowledge of these Provinces to enable 
me to speak with certainty. As to storage reservoirs, 
I should say yes, but as to irrigation works I doubt if it 
can be done on a large scale. I mean storage as compared 
with irrigation works. Of course below each tank you could 
have a certain amount of irrigation. I believe in Chanda 
and some other parts irrigation might be possible on a larger 
scale. In the case of Chanda the Chief Commissioner has 
already ordered an investigation in connection with tank 
projects. 

In other districts is anything likely to come P—We made 
some efforts in the Jabalpur district, but the matter 
has been postponed. 

Do you suppose they would be very large works or not 
on village tanks?—I should say not large ones. . 

With reference to your answer to question No. 68 regard¬ 
ing an embankment for the ltaipur-Dhamtari Tramway, was 
that carried out as afamine workP—Ashort length only. The 
earthwork was oommenood by the Bengal-Nagpur Rail¬ 
way ; work was suspended by the Government of India and 
a small portion of the bank completed by famine labour. 

Was there any arrangement beforehand as to payment? 

The Company was to pay at ordinary contract rates. The 
amount is very small. I think perhaps some R6,000 or 
E7,000. It would be adjusted during the current year. 

In regard to Appendix H of the report, page 68, you 
show 1172,41,337 paid as wages. A great many of your relief 
works were carried out by contractors?—Not a great many. 

Would the commission paid to contractors appear in this 
statement under the head “ Wages ” or appeal- as « Establish¬ 
ment ” ?—Under the head “ Wages ”. 

The average wage as shown in Appendix F, page 59, is 
20 pies per worker (vide last column). On an average 
basis of 8 seers to the rupee the 0 male gets 21 pies. That 
would include men, women and children?— Yes, per worker. 

Wo may then take it from this that the average earnings 
were a little less than the D wage P—Yes. 

If this includes payment of contractors’ commission, we 
must take something off?—I think a very small amount. 

You think the amount paid to contractors was very little f 
— los. ' 

Was this contract system introduced into every district? 

a • ^ * lie ®hat roads in Narsinghpur, in the Ghat 
roads in Bala ghat, to some extent on the roads in Hoshang- 
abad, under Mr. Penny’s system by petty contractors who 
were really mates or gangers in Chhattisgarh: also in Nagpur. 

Mr. Penny s system is simply to give contracts to gangers ? 

Not large contracts P—No. 


When you say one system or the other was practically in 
force variously from a few days to six months. You mean 
unlimited piece-work system or payment by results?—The 
latter. 

We will leave out the payment by results and treat of 
as unlimited piece-work. You had piece-work under which 
there was no limit to the amount a man could earn?—Yes. 

Was that introduced in all districts?—No, certainly not. 
Sec the answer under paragraph 10 of the report. Each 
district gives the dates when piece-work was introduced in 
the district reports now put in •, each charge is dealt with 
in the abstract statements at the end of the report. 

Was piece-work only introduced whero tho percentage of 
able-bodied labourers was very large P—Orders arc given in 
paragraph 10 of the report. Tho whole was subject to the 
orders of Commissioners of Divisions. Gradual introduction 
was insisted on. 

_ In order to find out the extent of this system we must 
pick it out from district reports ?—Yes. 

_ You cannot say if it was general P—No, it varied in each 
district and also in each charge of a district. 

Where unlimited piece-work was introduced, do you think 
the results were satisfactory?—Unlimited piece-work was 
hardly introduced anywhere, because task-works had been 
maintained alongside. 

For those admitted to pieoc-work there was no limit to 
the amount they could earn P—No, not under tho orders of 
May. 

1 understand there was no limit to the amount that 
might be earned by an individual worker P—No. 

That piece-work was carried out mainly by the con* 
tractor who was ganger P On the works were contractors 
employed P—Yes. There were comparatively few. 

Were the majority of piece-works under contractors? 

No. In Chhattisgarh there were putty contractors. 

Who were petty contractors P The head of tho gang? 
—Occasionally the head of the gang. 

Did any contractors undertako piece-work for the whole 
of the oampp—Yes, in Nagpur. Metal-breaking was prac¬ 
tically done from the beginning in that way. 

Then he became officer-in-charge P—Yes. 

Did you have one contractor or more than one in the 
camp P—There were small camps near Nagpur under one 
man (stone-breaking at the quarries). 

, Was this piece-work never introduced when tho propor¬ 
tion of feeble people was over 25 per cent P—I should nut 
like to say never. That was the order and it was observed 
as far as possible. 


Surely Mr. Penny had large contractors?—I should no' 
call them largo contractors. 

We had his paper, and I understood that the rules wer ( 
principally intended for large contractors P—My meaning oi 
a largo contractor is that the contractor would supply the 
work of offieers-in-charge. He would do the whole thing 
Mr. Penny said that in these oases he was tho officer-in■ 

charge?—1 suppose ho is referring to Balaghat. 

That was not Mr. Penny’s system I refer top—Mr 
WoilM Had C mrS ° ° ft0n diStl ’ i0t8 “ Su P ei ’ in tendcnt ol 

Hi these other districts were contractors put in chargi 
of works? In Hoshangabad for instanceP—No, there were 
oin cers-m-charge and work-agents. 

In Appendix F, page 69, under the Head “Expenditure, f 
Miscellaneous , what is included under tho head “Spcoia 

winged! * P_A 1 thB Cstabl “ hmcnt whioh was specially 

And the officers in charge of works, does that go agains' 
estabhslmientP—Yes, they wero not work-agents. Mam 
of the officers were Public Works subordinate!, in that cas 
they were not shown, but if specially engaged then they wm 
shown. It may or may not include them, 

” ha ' s ’ 110 »• to 

How is the Sunday wage classed P—Classed as wages. 

i JP 1 , speciaI feature of works in the Central Provinces 
? PpW f to have been a combination of piece-work 
with task-work. Has that been carried out in aU p^te of 


Then where thero was piece-work, did you have gratu¬ 
itous relief?—Yes, thero were kitchens in all camps. 

For piece-workers’ or task-workers’ children P—Both. 
The orders wore that food whs not to be refused to whom." 
ever they belonged, even if children of piece-workers. 

The arrangement made with the contractors was that 
they were to employ all workers drafted to them P—Yes. 

How did that work in practice P—In the few cases where 
there were contractors it worked very well. 

Who drafted the people to contractors P Who distin¬ 
guished between picoo and task-workers P—The orders wero 
that they should be divided by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
as far as possible, assisted by the medical officer. 

The separation would be by the officer in charge of works ? 
—Possibly, under tho general instructions of the Sub-Divi- 
siraal Officer. The responsibility lay with the Sub-Divisional 
Oinoer. 

How would they be arrangod where the Officer-in-eharge 
was the contractorP—Under tho agreement he was bound 
to employ everybody sent to him. 

You must have somebody to send them to him P—-There 
were the orders laid down. 

The people who would be put ou task-work were very 
^ ( . )r j er ? ^ general procedure was to select the 

able-bodied for piece-work and leave the remainder for 
task-work. 

Supposing you had excess of carriers, all able-bodied, 
a great many more than the contractor wanted. Was 
he bound nevertheless to employ them ?—Yes. 

Who would pay for them P—The contractor. 

The contractor did not pay the wages at all. He paid 
by the piece, on the cubical contents of the work done. 
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If he had to employ all these carriers it would mean that 
there would be so much less to be divided among them p— 
The roads where contractors were employed was Ghat work, 
and I don’t think the carrier difficulty ever came in. 

What was the percentage on the amount payable to 
labourers that was given to contractors for their trouble P 
—I believe it was about 25 per cent., out of which they had 
to provide certain material and supervision. 

What material P—Certain plant, water-supply, baskets, etc. 

What establishment had they to provide for in the way 
of supervision P—Mohurrirs, time-keepers, water-carriers, and 
cashiers. 

Do you think 25 per cent, was in excess of the amount? 
—I don’t think so, I don’t think the contractor's cared to 
take the work. They took it more in the hope of getting 
other things. It did not pay them. 

If the contractor is in charge of 3,000 coolies getting 
20- pies a day each, that is, K312. He received a quarter 
of the rate?—1 should think nothing like it. The contractor 
has to pay for a number of people who don’t work. When 
people are first transferred the contractor loses because 
they are not accustomed to the work. He lias to bear that 
loss. 

All the contractor is supposed to do is to pay for the 
work dono. He has nothing to do with paying indivi¬ 
duals?— Ves, he has. 

(Mr. Penny’s rules were read out.) 

If you had an excess of feeble labourers the loss does 
not fall oil the contractor?—1 am not prepared to say. 
Of course you will understand that Mr. Penny’s orders were 
issued by Messrs. Penny and Hariott in communication with 
District Officers, but were not sent round by the Adminis¬ 
tration. When I am speaking of contractors 1 am referring 
only to large contractors, of which there wero only two 
or three. Mr. Penny's system I should consider a system of 
petty contract. 

What establishment was necessary to control contractors P 
—Practically the samo establishment was maintained when 
we had contractors. 

The contractors' commission was so much extra charge 
really P—Well in a way Jit was. If yon carry the system 
to the full extent you would reduce the inspection establish¬ 
ment. 

The quantities of work that you gave the contractors 
would always be very limited j would they notp—Not 
necessarily. 

Was the expenditure on works in a famine year as much 
as it would be in an ordinary yearP—Yes. 

You would wont 12 times the number of contractors? 
—The whole amount was not spent on contractors, of course. 
There is a large expenditure on “ Miscellaneous.” 

That would bo the case in ordinary years too P—Yes. 

Generally, are you disposed to place much confidence 
on the working of contractors, when distress is wide¬ 
spread?—No. in the early stages a great deal might be 
done. 

In the earlier stages you would be really carrying it oat 
on Public Works principles?—Yes. 

Then in August the system of payment by results was 
introduced. Was that introduced because payment by the 
other system seemed very large?—The object of this is 
explained in paragraph 11 of my report. 

Were they receiving such wages that thoy had an induce¬ 
ment to remain on works P—I should say there was no 
inducement to remain on works. 

You did not think the wage of piece-workers was so high 
as to keep them away from their fields P—Personally I 
should say no. 

Was there any strong expression of feeling on tho part ol 
Civil officers that the earnings on works were so high as 
to prevent people returning to their fields P—No. 

Did the orders of August issue on representations of that 
kindP—The orders of August issued on the grounds stated 
in paragraph 11 of my report. 

That is, if you went on paying your former rates people 
would not return to their fields P—Yes. 

Was that view put before you by Commissioners and 
other Civil officers?—That is a question which Civil officers 
will be able to answer better than I can. 

When you introduced this system of payment by results 
nobody was to get more than the D wage. What was the 
task required P—The orders of August were as described in 
paragraph 11 of my report, but enforced in vory few cases. 


I think they had a very limited application P —Yes. 

{President.) —You say it was never to be applied except 
with the Chief Commissioner’s sanction. I think the order 
was that it was to be applied in every case, except the Chief 
Commissioner ordered otherwise P—Yes. 

{Mr, Molderness.) —Yon said they were not applied 
in the Chhattisgarh Division where Mr. Penny’s rules were in 
force. I see in the Chief Commissioner’s memorandum 
of 3rd August that the Chief Commissioner wished “ in 
any works not yet converted to piece-work the principles 
herein set fortli (and especially the principle that persons 
selected as able-bodied for piece-work shall not earn more 
than the D wage) to be applied.” Were Mr. Penny’s rules so 
far modified as to restrict the earnings of able-bodied persons 
to D P—I think not. 

It took some time for theso orders to reach?—Those 
orders wero issued, as a matter of fact, in August. I 
don’t think they were applied in parts till September, by 
that time the Chief Commissioner had issued some further 
memoranda. Tho circular of the 17th September reached 
local officers before they had taken action on tho circular 
of the 7th of August. Ab a matter of fact I was in Bala- 
ghat in September and the orders had not then reached the 
local officers there. 

(Mr. Higham .)—Was this payment by results applicable 
in the case of earth-work, where your required a certain 
number of diggers P—The orders were to apply it to earth¬ 
work. 

I mean to say it was a new departure. You allowed 
nobody to earn more than the D wage. I want to know 
whether the diggers were content to remain there earning 
the D wage P—They were not. The district report shows 
that many of them left. It had tho effect of sending many 
of them to their fields. 

Did works stop in consequence?—No, the able-bodied 
left but a large proportion of iufirms remained. 

Therefore there would be a larger number on task-works P 
—I think you will see that in some districts it was the case. 
In some of these statements the figures work out as showing 
piece-work and tasks-work combined being tho most expen¬ 
sive. 

In metal work it does not matter. In earthwork you 
cannot get on without them P—No. It would be injurious 
to tho work certainly. It was at Bhandara that all the 
works where payment by results was enforced were metal¬ 
ling works or consolidation. 

There was no earthwork P—No. 

What would you consider was the effect of the order of 
August? Did you think it would be advantageous?—The 
object of the order of August was to reduce the number of 
able-bodied people who were supposed to have employment 
ready for them in tho (hlds. It would not benefit the works 
as public works ; on the contrary it had the effect of reducing 
the number of able-bodied people. That is stated in many of 
tho district reports. (Witness read out paragraph 3 of the 
Hoshangabad report.) 

I understand generally tliat the combination of piece-work 
and task-work was not universal through the Central Pro¬ 
vinces P It was only on a few works that it was introduced P 
—Wherever wo had piece-works under tho orders of August, 
alongside was task-work, but the introduction of the orders 
of August was not universal. Piece-work was suspended in. 
some places. 

On a great many works there was task-work only P - A 
great many. 

In fact the proportion of piece-work was comparatively 
small P—Under the orders of August its application was 
much more limited. Under the orders of May not so. 

Had you piece-work under contractors on a large scale P 
—No, to a very limited amount. 

Piece-work was introduced but not enforced from July P 
—Not on all works. The orders of August were very limited. 

In working piece-work (vide paragraph 8 of your note on 
Mr. Higham's system), do you consider on relief works it 
would be necessary to have two or three scales of rates?—It 
would be necessary in the same district, possibly in the same 
tahsil, not on the same work. 

Do you think it would be necessary to have more than 
one scale P—Yes, if the work was a large one. 

I mean different rates for able-bodied than for weak onesP 
—I should like to explain that the works we are dealing 
with are lines of roads where a limited number of people 
could be employed. In speaking of works you are apt to 
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think that a large number were employed together : on our 
works it was not so. 

{Mr. Holder-mens). —I find the following sentence in the 
Orders of the 7th of August: “ it should be understood that 
every work must now have a task-work portion, and that the 
distance ttst (originally devised for the purpose of keeping 
off task-work the dependants of able-bodied piece-workers) 
is to be abandoned.” Will you explain what this distance 
test was which was imposed in the earlier orders of May P— 

I should find it rather difficult to explain. 

Was it tho intention that infirm gangs should be moved 
to a distance from piece-workers P—Under the orders of May 
yes, some distance away. 

That is the meaning of this distance tost P—Yes. 

In what way did it operate P—My own view is that it 
was not a distance test. We never had, properly speaking, 
a distance test as in Bombay for instance. 

I think apparently the intention of the orders of May was 
that infirm people should be removed to a separate charge p 
—To a separate work. I should like to explain that the 
work was in long lengths ; sometimes you would have a 
road charge 10 miles in length. 

The effect was to remove the infirm gangs from piece¬ 
workers P—Yes, to separate them. 

Did that operate to break up families P—I think not. 

If there were infirm portions of a family, were they 
separated P—No. 

Would the family remain on piece-work system P—They 
would remain cither on piece or task-work. 

You said you thought that under the piece-work rules of 
May dependants of piece-workers received gratuitous relief. 
That is not borne out by the orders, is it P—As a matter of 
fact the dependants of piece-workers were given gratuitous 
relief in kitchens. I myself gave orders to the effect that 
no children were ever to bo refused gratuitous relief in kit¬ 
chens. 

These various orders that you speak of were introduced 
when piece-work rules were considered to be pressing too 
heavily P—That order was to avoid any suspicion of people 
being loft out. 

After complaints had been made of people being left outP 
—I don’t think so. I can only give you my own idea. 

You never had to raise rates?—No. I cannot of course 
be answerable for what was done by every offieor. 

(President.) —At the end of paragraph 2 of the oircular 
of loth May 1897, I find the following sentence, talking of 
piece-work it says : “ it will he more than ever necessary 
to make sure, by an effective test, that those remaining arc 
bond fide people for whom relief work is a necessity. This 
can bo most readily ascertained by a strict test under the 
piece-work system, the rates being lowered to a mere subsis¬ 
tence wage.” Does that refer to the piece-work system under 
this circular P—That was written with reference to the mon¬ 
soon rains when it was thought that people would return to 
their villages. 

I Mr. Holderness.) —The piece-work system was intro¬ 
duced in Mandla about May or June P—In reply the witness 
read out paragraph 3 of the Mandla district report. 

"With these facts before you, do you think the piece-work 
system in Mandla was a success P—I don’t think it had a 
chance. 

Do you think the classification was too strict?—The details 
are given under the head of each charge. 

Do you consider the classification of relief-workers was a 
reasonable one or not in Mandla ? I am not able to say. 

After piece-work system had been introduced in Mandla, 
it is Btated in paragraph 8 of tho report that the Deputy 
Commissioner and Civil Surgeon Btrongly urged the aboli¬ 
tion of piece-work altogether, on the ground that over- 
strict classification had made the works unpopular and that 
the weak and sickly would not oome to them without special 
encouragement. Do yon agree with them ? No. 1 think 
it is a mis-statement. (Witness read to the Commission a 
portion from the “Remarks" column of the Abstraot State¬ 
ment of value of works done by famine labour in the Mandla 
district.) 

I understand there was piece-work in Mandla from the 
end of June on most works?—Yes. 

The Civil Surgeon is of opinion that the “practical closure 
of Public Works Department works to all but robust 
workers caused fresh distress,” was that so P—Avery large 
number of workers came on afterwards. 


I find that at the end of May there were 23,000 persons, 
and in June 8,600. Do you think the difference is due to 
the disappearance of able-bodied persons P—I cannot say. 

Do you think the D wage under the August rules is a 
living wage P—For an able-bodied person 1 do not think 
the D wage restriction was a good thing. 

Yon say in paragraph 12 of your report that the appar¬ 
ent falling off in condition of some of the workers in Din- 
dori Talisil in July and August was due to the large num¬ 
bers of people who up to this had been living in the jungle 
coming on to the works in the last stage of destitution. 
Why had they held off so longP — I am not able to say. I 
believe they are very difficult people to deal with. 

Do you think it was owing to the unpopularity of the 
works?—That had nothing whatever to do with it. 

In reply to question No. 70 you refer to certain Public 
Works statements of works. I suppose these statements 
may be taken as relief-work programmes P—Yes. Statement 
A was the first from which works were to be selected and 
B was the statement of selected works. 

When did these statements reach the district P—State¬ 
ments A and B were revised from time to time. I can¬ 
not say when they reached. 

Would it be in December P—It varied with each Civil 
Division. I think the first went to Nerbudda, then to 
Jabalpur, next to Nagpur and next to Chhattisgarh. These 
were revised from time to time. 

When did the first edition reach any of the Divisions P 
—I should think in December and January. 

Was the Public Works ready to assume management of 
works in Statement B P—Yes, in January. I speak Bubject 
to correction. I think what happened in Jabalpur was 
that the Commissioner did not wish to have the list printed 
until it could be completed. It was sent to him and passed 
between him and the Executive Engineer for some weeks. 

Were yon ready with your establishments to undertake the 
management of the Jabalpur ;Division P—Yes; we put 
them on as fast as they were required. 

Ilad the Distriot Officers to run the works till the Public 
WorkB Department were prepared to take them over P— 
No. In the proceedings of Conference held at Jabalpur 
on the 9th December it is said in tho meantime, until 
the Public Works Department, are ready in any district to 
assume the management of relief works, they should continue, 
as at present, in the hands of the Civil Office™. That 
was at the request of Mr. Anderson, who preferred 
that this should remain in the hands of Civil Officers till 
the Public Works Department Circular orders were pub¬ 
lished. 

Was there great difficulty in getting your establishment as 
relief works increased P—Yes. Subordinates we could not 
get at all; we had to make the best of what we had. 

You advertized P—Yes. We oould not get any from 
othor provinces. 

Could the Military Department be indented on for any 
men qualified to act as work agents? Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers P—I think not, but they would bo qualified to 
act as officers in charge. 

Or Native officers P—No. 

Without professional qualifications could you use them P 
—Not as work-agents, hut as offioers-in-cliargo. Not being 
able to draw on other provinces we had not sufficient officers- 
in-oharge. Public Works officers we oould not get anywhere. 

If you had gone into the market earlier could you have 
got men P—I don’t think so. The North-Western Prov¬ 
inces had gone into the market earlier before us. 

Did you use Military officers in any of the Divisions for 
inspection P—We had six Royal Engineers posted to Public 
Works as Sub-Divisional Officers or acting under the Execu¬ 
tive Engineers. We had two or three Staff Corps men. 

Would you like more in the case of a similar famine P 
—I may explain that most of the Sappers sent to us were men 
who had just arrived in India. They did not know the 
language. The Staff Corps men had passed examinations, 
and were efficient men in looking after famine relief. 

In a future famine would you like more P—I should 
like more Staff Corps officers. 

You had no experience with Native officers P— 
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(President,) —With reference to a question put to you 
by Mr. Holderness, I want to know if this is not the case. 
I understand the original circular of the 13th of May 
was seen to be too hard and likely to drive oil: inefficient 
labourers, and break up families, and so in the circular letter 
of the 28th May it was modified by allowing, if necessary, 
infirm gangs on task-work side by sido with piece-workers. 
Under the orders of the 3rd August, in introducing the 
system of payment by results, it was laid down that every 
work should have the piece-work system alongside, and not 
at a distance, and that the dependants of efficient or inefficient 
labourers should get doles of food. That correctly describes 
the system, does it not p—Yes, I think so. I don’t think at 
any time there was a danger of breaking up families. The 
circular of the 28th of May was, as you suggest, to make it 
more certain that infirm gangs should be provided for in all 
cases. Personally I do not think the rules of the original 
circulars were too hard. 

I think if you separate the robust from the inefficient, 
that must infallibly break up families?—You must not al¬ 
low it to do so. You have to take an efficient man with an 
inefficient wife possibly. 

What was meant in the circular of the 15th May by say¬ 
ing that on the charges retained on the old system a full 
task must be insisted on, and anything like overcrowd¬ 
ing absolutely prevented. Don’t you think that might 
justify the mistake made by certain Public Works officers 
in Balaghat?—It might be so read. 

As a matter of fact don’t you think the task was raised 
in consequence of these orders P—I don’t think the orders 
had any eft'cct on the task. I think the task was nominal. 
I don’t see how you can insist on a full task without 
fines. 

What is your opinion as to allowing, in the easo of a future 
famine, relief work labourers to earn more than a subsistence 
wage, regarding tho question of having a maximum or 
notP—Yes, I think myself they should be allowed to earn 
in excess of the D wage. I don’t at all agree with the 
limit. My answer to question No. 87 explains this. 

Would you have any maximum P—I should lay down no 
fixed rule. If the people are earning too much, you must 
change tho scale. 

Did you visit many works during the rains P—Yes, I vis¬ 
ited several, 

Havo you any reason to think that people on the works 
suffered from exposure in the rains P—Towards the end, I 
think, they did. 

Do you think they suffered more in the Central Prov¬ 
inces than in other parts of India P—I cannot say from per¬ 
sonal observation. From all the reports I have seen I 
think they suffered a good deal from want of clothing. 
Although we supplied them with food, something in the way 
of blankets would have boon a great boon to an enormous 
number of people. A good number were of course weakly 
people and they suffered more. 

A certain class of Gonds always work on the works? 
—Yes. 

Hill-men or those who live in the plains P—I believe 
there were not so many hill-men ; they are reluctant to come 
to the works at all. 

(Mr. Fuller)-— What was the character of the reports 
as to the condition of the labourers which reached you in 
the hot weather?—The general effect of the reports was that 
the people were reduced. 

Do I understand that the proportion of sickly and feeble 
people was very small P —Yos, very small. 

I see from the proportion here that the number of infirm 
during the rains increased considerably P—The proportion of 
infirms increased by the fact that the able-bodied had gone 
away. Apart from this, a large number were obliged to go 
to works as they had no further means of subsistence at their 
homes. 

Was the condition of the people on the works during 
the rains as good as that of the people who had been on 
the works before P—Yes. There is no doubt the reports 
showed that the condition of the people on the works im- 
roved considerably the longer they had been on the works, 
ut with the approach of the rains, and the exhaustion of 
their resources and of jungle food., crowds came on to the 
works in rather a bad state. 

Are we justified in assuming that the rules were relaxed 
In consequence of the reports that the condition of the 
people was getting more and more unsatisfactory P—Yes. I 


might mention that this is borne out in the Bilaspur 
district report. 

{ President .)—If that is the case, it seems to show that 
there was some ignorance as to the state of things at head¬ 
quarters, that such an order as that of tho 3rd of August 
should have been so late in issuing?—That is a matter 
which I am not prepared to answer. I may say that 
the orders of August were drawn up with extreme care 
as regards inefficient labourers. The orders of August 
were issued because, in the Chief Commissioner’s opinion, 
it was desirable to send certain people back to their 
fields, who were not in actual want and were being supported 
out of famine funds. The orders, as regards emaciated 
people, were extremely carefully drawn up. I don’t think 
the orders of August would in any way have affected the 
weakly ones; at the best they could only get the D wage. 

I Mr. Fuller.) —As to the staff, out of the ten Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officers in the Jabalpur district, how many do you 
consider were, from their previous training, to be relied upon P 
—Five. 

"With reference to the use of contractors, large contrac¬ 
tors were tried and failed?—I should not say failed, but little 
work was done under large contractors. 

As regards the D wage, as a matter of fact was the 
great mass of labourers in the hot weather drawing more 
—No. 

Therefore the altering of tho D wage affect id no material 
ohange in their earnings P—Only that of the able-bodied. 

You have not, I suppose, worked out the cost separ¬ 
ately during the rains and hot weather?—No. 

Do you think there would be a considerable differ¬ 
ence?—I should think the W'ork done in the rains would 
be more expensive, a good deal more so. I have no suffi¬ 
cient data. 

Your reply to question No. 74 is, “ I should say, that by 
far the greater number have resided on the works.” "What 
time of the year are you referring toP—I should say through 
the whole year if you are referring to the whole province. 

Do you mean that during the rains the greater number 
remained on works?—Yes. 

Did you provide shedding for as many as 3,000 people P 
—Hutting was provided on a very large scale. 

What distance do you suppose they would rather walk 
than sleep on the works P—The villagers themselves would 
probably prefer to go 4 or 5 miles, 2 or 3 in the morning 
and 2 or 3 in the evening. 

Is it not your experience that a large proportion of people 
on works were drawn from villages ■within 6 or 8 miles. 
—Not a very large proportion. 

About 80 per cent.?—No, not as many. I should be in¬ 
clined to think about half. The greater proportion would 
sleep on the works. I noticed cases when the people went 
further than 5 miles. There is a considerable amount of hard¬ 
ship in having to walk 6 miles before and at the end of 
a day’s work. 

I take it that you don’t wish to modify your statement 
that during the rains the greater proportion of those who 
went to the works slept there P—I should say that a large 
proportion resided on works. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 71, in which 
you say that the movement of relief-workers and their depend¬ 
ants to suitable sites for useful employment must be 
accepted as a necessity. Do you mean that to apply to all 
classes in the province P—Yes. 

As regards Gonds P—The Gonds would havo to be 
ordered to go to works- 

You have had nothing in yonr experience which wonld 
make you think that the people of these provinces would 
get into a very weak state of health rather than go a long 
way P—If the people were told they must go they would go ; 
but if the matter were left to their option they would not. 

With reference to what you say in yonr answer to question 
No. 88, you would not have had any people on piece¬ 
works who were not efficient P—I mean to say that my piece¬ 
work proposals would come down so as to include the very 
weakest. 

You would have a number of very varying ratesP—Yes, 
necessarily. 

Would it not be very difficult to work in practice? —Not 
as difficult as the task. I should set to the weaver a scale 
suitable to the weaver, and say, “ You have to do that task.” 
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Would you have separate gangs of weavers P—Yes. 

Your idea would be to classify them into as many classes 
as rates P—The classification might frequently be by districts 
and tahsils. 

How would you provide for inofficients who should come to 
that work, those who cannot do piece-work P—If a man can 
do any work he can do piece-work. 

Suppose he cannot earn a living wageP—Then you must 
put him to gratuitous relief. 

How would you meet the varying conditions; by vary¬ 
ing rates P—Yes. 

Offieers-in-chargo would sort out the different people? 
—If you have officers-in-oharge. 

If not, who would sort them outp—The work-agent work¬ 
ing with the district official. 

Do you think work-agents can bo trustod to sort them 
out P —They have been trusted to do so. 

Is it not a faot that tho power of sorting people was 
withdrawn from all except ofnoers-in-charge of divisions P 
—Theoretically so. 

You say in answer to question No. 115 the drafting of 
the people to relief works would be best done by the Civil 
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and Medical Departments, but when once the drafts have 
been made over, the fixing of a task, by which 1 mean 
the rate to be paid for piece-work, is a matter regarding 
which a departmental officer is a better judge than a District 
Officer. As a matter of fact, have there not been many 
oases in which the rates of Public Works officers have been 
altered by District Officers P—They have been altered, but 
not with advantage. I maintain he is not as good a judge 
as a departmental officer. 

During the rains had you any report to show that the con¬ 
ditions of life on work were very unhealthy P—No. There 
were no great complaints of mortality. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Ib the cost of hutting shown separately 
for the provinoop—It is shown with other miscellaneous 
charges. 

Is it not possible to show it P—We could give it. It would 
necessitate taking it out of the whole of the estimates for 
hutting, 

You say in reply to question No. 80 that the cost per 
day-unit for hutting would probably be three pies i— 
The cost of hutting would vary with tho cost of material 
very largely in different districts. The cost of hutting 
where you have forest trees is very little; in some parts of 
the Nerbudda Valley it would be very exponsive. 


ScrBGEON-LiBtrTENANT-CoLoyEL H. K. McKay, Civil Surgeon, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 

10 A.M. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

1.—Departures from the Central Provinces Famine Code 
which haae occurred in the Central Provinces during 
the recent famine . 

I oan only speak on matters relating to my own depart¬ 
ment. 

The alterations we found ncoessary were— 

1. Poor-house diet. 

2. Do. establishment. 

8. Rules for the working of a poor-house. 

4- Registers. 

Diet. 



Took-house. 

Jail. 









Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

e rl5fH 

< 

a 

H 

P3 


Ch. 

Ch. 

Ch. 

Ch. 


Atta • * • 

8 

7 

IH 

9j 


or 

Rice . 

8 

7 

13 

11 


Dal 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Salt . 

* 

i 

h 

I 


Oil . 

i 


i 

4 


Vegetables . 

Condiments 

Gur . 

}* 

4 

I' 

(.40 gT8. 

1 

3 

40gi'S. 

1 



The poor-houso diet is certainly not sufficient. 
The following increaso was found necessary:— 


Atta . 

or 

Rice • 

Dal . 

Salt , • 

Oil . 
Vegetables 
Condiments 


Chattaks. 

9 

9 

2 

i 


40 gra. 


The food should be distributed as follows 

7 A.M. 


Rice 

Dal 


Chattaks. 

2 

i 


Rice . 
Dal 

Vegetables 


Atta . 
Vegetable 


4 F.M. 


Chattaks, 

4 

1 

1 

Chattaks, 

4 

2 


Salt and condiments to ho added to each moal. 

It was not considered advisable to allow the inmates of a 
ponr-honso to grind tho corn. It is more economical and 
satisfactory to purchase the atta. 

Establishment. 

Tho Code orders that only the Superintendent and moharrir 
should be paid, all others being taken from tho inmates. 

I do not think the Code exactly recognises what a poor- 
house is. No one should bo in a poor-houso who oan work on 
a relief-work. 

A poor-house is not necessarily a hospital. The ema¬ 
ciated inmates require judicious feeding not medicine. 

The Code orders that there are to bo two male and three 
female cooks to each 1U0. Given a poor-house of 1,000 this 
would have 50 oooks. You have only to see this system 

working. 

If an inmate of a poor-house is able to stir a cauldron of 
rice he or she should be on the relief-work and would be able 
to earn the highest wage. 

There should be one paid cook to every 100. 

Chowkidars should be paid servants, you cannot expect 
sk eletons to be tramping about for half the day. 

One mchtor for every 100 should be paid, he can get assis¬ 
tance from tho pauper mehtors if there are any. As a matter 
of fact, this valuable class did not appear to havo felt the 
pinch of distress. ReWars should bo paid. Digging graves 
6 feet deep is hard work. 

Management of Poor-house. 

There should be a paid Superintendent, and if the strength 
18 over 500 he should bo a European. 

There should be a head moharrir who should enter the 
names of all admissions in a General Register. He should 
at once supply each admission with a ticket giving tho regis- 
ter number, date of admission, and gang. The ticket should 
be made of tin and the above information should be stamped ,j 
on it. 

Tho ticket should be suspended round the nock by a pieoa 
of wire. 

The inmates should be divided into gangs of 50 under a 
mate who should receive a daily ration and lte. 1 a month. 

He should keep tho register of the gang and be responsible 
for tho sanitation of the barraok occupied by the gang. 
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To every five gangs there should be a paid moharrir, who 
will enter on the gang register any casualty that may occur, 
viz., death, transfer to hospital, discharge, or escape. 

He should be present at all meals and bo responsible that 
each man in liis gang receives his proper allowance of food. 

All entries should be made daily in the gang register, and 
a daily report mado to the Head Moharrir who will then be 
enabled to mako up his morning state and ration indent. 

Looking at a General Register will not tell you the num¬ 
ber of people present in the poor-house, and it is only by 
this gang system that such information can be obtained. 

The gangs will of course be separated into sexes and castes 
if possible. 

Hospital. 

Should be entirely separated from the poor-house and 
should have a separate cook-house and establishment. 

The hospital should be made in blocks capable of holding 
60 so as to allow of difforent diseases being segregated. 

The diet of the hospital should be that laid down for the 
local hospitals. 

A sick attendant should be allowed for every 20 ordinary 
sick ; one for every 6 dysentery or diarrhoea oases. 

The hospital ticket should shew— 

Name. 

Register number. 

Gang number. 

Date of admission into poov-honso. 

Date of admission into hospital. 

Disease. 

Treatment. 

Orphanage. 

Tliis should he a separate institution. No child should ho 
above the age of 13. 

It should have the Bame establishment as that of a poor- 
liouso, but tho gangs should not be larger than 15 each under 
a matron, who should receive her daily ration and Re. 1 a 
month. 

Tho hospital should be some distance off; for the great 
disease of an orphanage during famine time is Cancrum oris, 
which is a most infectious disease. 

The diot should be— 



Ages 

10 io 13. 

Ages 

6 to 9- 

Ages 

1 to 5. 



Ch. 

Ch. 

Ch. 


Rice 

3 

21 

1 


Atta> . 

2i 

1 

f 


Dal . 

H 

1 

i 


Salt .... 

k 

i 

i 


Vegetable 

2 

2 

1 


Oil . 

i 

i 

i 


Condiments 

6 chatta 

ks for 1 

50 crpha 

U8 

Milk 


... 

... 

4 chat take 
for infanta 


Threo meals should be given— 


Bioe . 



unawaxs. 

. 1 

Dal 

• 

10 A.U. 

i 

Rice 

, 

> * • 

2 

Dal 

t 


. 1 

Onions , 

• 

• * ♦ 

4 P.M. 

1 

Attn . 

# 

> • • 

21 

Vegetables 

* 

. 



Cooks, sweepers and ehowkidars should be paid. 

General Registers, 

There should be a universal system of Registers. 


1. Morning state should give the following inform¬ 
ation 

1. Remained. 

2. Admitted. 

3. Discharged. 

4. Died. 

6 . Remaining. 

6 . In Hospital. 

2 . Morning state— 

1. Total in Poor-House. 


2 . 

II 

Hospital. 

3. 

Number of gangs. 

4. 

II 

of mates. 

6 . 

II 

of Moharrlrs. 

6 . 

II 

of Cooks. 

7. 

11 

of Chowkldars. 

8 . 

II 

of Mehters. 


3.—Diet Register. 

4.—Hospital Register. 

1. Morning Btate— 

1. Remained. 

2. Admitted. 

3. Discharged. 

4. Died. 

6. Remaining. 

Death Register. 

1. Total deaths. 

2. Died within 1 week of admission to poor-house. 

3. „ „ 2 weeks „ 

4. ,, „ 3 ,, „ „ 

6. ,, „ 1 month. 

This is a most valuable Register and should include all 
who die even if they have not died in hospital. There are 
many who are brought to the poor-house in a moribund state 
and die before they can be taken to the hospital. 

Tho two Medical Registers A and B are necessary. 

Disposal of Dead. 

In large poor-houses this is a matter of great difficulty. 

Tho cheapest and most satisfactory way of disposal is by 
cremation, but care must be taken not to offend. 

Burial is difficult and unsatisfactory. One has only to 
walk near a poor-house cemetery where the graves are pro¬ 
perly dug, and, if this is in a black cotton soil, we will see 
the benefit and necessity for cremation. No amount of lime 
will keep down the smell or keep away the Hies. 

*15. Tho mortality commenced to rise rapidly in August 
1896, the highest boing readied in February 1897; about 
this time general relief-works were started and the mortality 
gradually decreased, not as rapidly as I should have expected. 
There is no doubt that the distress had been prolonged and 
tho constitutions seriously undermined, so that it was scarcoly 
possible for them to recoup. 

I made somo enquiries into about 3,000 deaths in seven of 
the districts in the Haveli, and was astonished at the few 
who had availed themselves of relief of any kind, though 
such relief was oloso to them. 

16. I noticed that the people preferred to loaf on local 
works to going to a relief-work where a certain amount of 
work was exacted from them. 

They latterly became so demoralized that it was difficult 
to get any private work carried out. 

17. No ; I could trace no connection. 

18. Gratuitous relief was at first given through the me¬ 
dium of poor-houses, but a good 48 per cent, of deaths in 
these poor-houses were wanderers from other provinces and 
Native States. 

The first relief should, I think, be village-relief and vil¬ 
lage-work. The village-relief as latterly carried out in this 
district was, I think, perfect. Kitchen-relief was carried out 
more with regard to children, and it was certainly a great 


Sur.'Lt. 
Col. H. K. 

McKay. 
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The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission. 
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success. Gratuitous relief to those who are ashamed to 
acknowledge their poverty is a very difficult question. 

It is to be a confidential matter, but I fear the word con¬ 
fidential is not understood or not believed in. I can safely 
say that in the Committee of which I was President and 
Mr. Rustomjee the Secretary, we were the only two who did 
not know where the money went to. I suggested that regis¬ 
ters should be sent confidentially to me or to the Secretary, 
but we were out-voted. I have perfect confidence in the two 
Native gentlemen who distributed the money. 

57. I would recommend the construction of village tanks 
if they could be used for irrigation purposes, but if the labour 
is to do employed to deepen the village tank, I would prefer 
filling them up. 

164 and 165. Central kitchons are certainly a very im- 

ortant system of relief and they should be started early, but 

doubt if the poor high class would ever avail themselves of 
them. 

Money doles might be given to formerly well-to-do, but 
the supervision would have to be very strict. 

160. Kitchens to be effective must be so placed that no 
village in the affected area is further than 6 miles, this would 
mean a kitchen every 10 miles. 

171. Relief given by unofficial agency is not satisfactory. 

172. Doles were distributed from July 1895. Poor-houses 
were established and supported by private subscriptions from 
September 1895 to April 1896 and carried on by the Dis¬ 
trict Council to November 1895, when they wero taken over 
by Government. 

174. I think in the majority of cases pressure had to be 
used to induce people to go to the poor-house. They pre¬ 
ferred begging and they wero certainly encouraged by the 
mistaken charity of the city people. 

176. The mortality was greater during the rainy months. 

177. Forty-eight per oont. of the deaths were wanderers 
from the North-Western Provinces and Native States. 

178. The majority of the admissions into tho poor-house 
were extremely emaciated. 

180. The diot was not sufficient ; special diet was given to 
the hospital. 

183. Endeavours were made to get the inmates to work, 
but it was not satisfactory. 

184. The inmates were compelled to remain in the poor- 
house, there being a police guard at the main gate and chow- 
kidars round tho enclosure. Escapes ocourred and the delin¬ 
quents wero generally found begging in the bazaars. 

194. I am of opinion that kitchens are necossary on each 
relief-work for the dependants and children ; these should 
be fed, not paid. Even on the daily wage there is a ten¬ 
dency to save ; bad grain is bought and the children do not 
receive their share. 

220. This is a difficult matter. There aro no Native 
institutions with sufficient funds to support many orphans. 
They are unwilling to take them without an allowance, and 
equally unwilling to allow anyone else to take them. A num¬ 
ber were sent to the Punjab, but it was found that there 
was no institution and the funds available vory little. 

Missionaries are perfectly willing to take any number. 

227- A very excellent method of relief, but it must be 
carried out by tickets stating the maximum amount of grain 
to be supplied per month. 

228. It would of course interfere with private trade, but 
I think it is to the interest of the Bania to keep np prices. 


248. 1891 



. 



40-89 

1892 



. 



31-79 

1893 






30-15 

1894 



• 



39-26 

1895 






40-66 

1896 



• 



63-1 

1897 






72-20. 


(President .)-—You are in charge of Jabalpur P—Yes. 

Were you there throughout the famine P—Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson .)—What opportunities have you had 
of knowing the condition of the people P—I had the com¬ 
piling of statistics. 

Had you any branch dispensaries ?—I had threo. 

Had you opportunities of visiting and seeing a good dea 1 
of the people in your district P—Yes. 
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When did you first notice any falling off in the condition 
of the people of the Jabalpur distriot P—About the rains of 
1895. 

What did you notice P—The people were coming into the 
city. 

What people were they P—Chiefly outsiders from the Rewah 
and Panna Native States. 

Were they in a reduced condition as regards their health P 
—Yes. 

At that time wero any steps taken to deal with these 
wanderers P—Yes. We formed a poor-house in Jabalpnr 
in the end of August or September 1895. 

Did people come in any numbers to these poorhouses j 
can you remember P—I cannot remember tho admissions. 
The mortality was as follows September 31, October 37, 
November 17, and December 22. 

Did the death-rate in 1895 attract your attention at all as 
an indication of the distress amongst tho people P —Yes, it 
attracted our attention of course. 

Did you bring to the notice of the authorities your im¬ 
pression as regards the condition of the people P—In my 
monthly return of vital statistics I called attention to it. 

What was the mortality due to P—A certain amount was 
due to privation owing to the crops being bad. In lh98 it 
rose to 63T per thousand. 

Did you take that as any gauge of tho distress prevailing 
in tho district P—Yes, 1 should say so. It was highest in 
September. 

Did the numbers coming to poor-houses which you opened 
in 1895 go on steadily increasing in 1896 P —Yes. 

Did you find that tho condition of the people as seen by 
yon went on deteriorating in 1896 P—Yes. 

What other poor-houses were opened out P—Two at Sehora 
and Murwara. 

Did they fill P—Yes. 

Was the condition of the people who came to you in 1896 
worse than those that came in 1^95?—Yes, decidedly worse. 

From what disease did they chiefly suffer P-—From dysen¬ 
tery. 

To what cause do you attribute this P—I should think it 
was due to a want of suitable food. 

Did you notice an increase in 1896 P—Yes. 

You say the poor-house diet is not sufficient P Did you 
increase it P—Yes to 9 chattaks. 

Then was it sufficient ?—I think I should increase it 
still further to 10. 

If relief were given early do you think that poor-housee 
would be less required, and the people would not have reached 
an emaciated condition P —I think the people who came to 
poor-houses were chiefly wanderers, not the people of this dis¬ 
trict. Over 50 per cent, were people from other provinces. 

(President.) —From what province—Rewah and Panna.) 
—Statistics show that out of a total of 5,500 deaths, 2,069 
came from Rewah. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —Were there many orphans P—Seven 
hundred wero admitted into the orphanage. 

Did you see many cases of eancrum oris P —Yes. 

What was the cause P—The same cause as produced tho 
dysentery,—unsuitable food. 

Had you any difficulty in disposing of the dead P—Yes. 
It was black cotton soil and we could not keep the ground 
from cracking up in the hot weather. 

( President .)—Were the people burnt P—Yes, We started a 
crematorium afterwards. 

How many dead bodies could you deal with in 24 hours P 
—Thcro were 30 a day disposed of in January 1897. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —Was it an expensive itomP—In the 
crematorium we had 3 rnaunds of wood per body and burnt 
3 or 4 bodies at a time. 

How many of the people admitted into the poor-houses 
died ; do you remember P—There were 28,000 admissions in 
1897 into the three poor-houses. Of these 5,500 died. 

You say gratuitous relief was at first given through the 
medium of poor-houses ; you had no other means of relieving 
distress at first P—No. 

When wero kitchens established P—I cannot give yon the 
exact date. 
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Did you find them useful F—Very useful indeed. In fact 
improvement started when kitchens were started. 

You say in answer to question No. 171 that relief given by 
unofficial agency is not satisfactory. Why P—I was Presi¬ 
dent of the Town Relief Committoe for the relief of those 
who were too proud to acknowledge their poverty. There 
were four members, including a Hindu and a Mahomedan. 
I wanted them to give me a list of the people they wanted to 
relieve, but they would not give me a list. 

Did you think they did it honestly P—Yes, I thoroughly 
trusted them, but they could not distribute the money them¬ 
selves, they were obliged to entrust it to others, and this was 
not satisfactory. 

I see that during'1897 the death-rate per thousand per 
annum is 72'2 ; do you think this is to be relied upon P —I 
think so. Possibly you might add another 10 per thousand. 

Were the chowkidars themselves victims of distress P—In 
somo cases. I think you can fairly trust to registration 
as being as accurate in one year as in another. When one 
goes ahont the district you find that the books tally. 

( President .)—Do you think it is as accurate in a famine 
year P—Yes, I think so. Perhaps a few died in the jungles 
who were not returned. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —Do you think the medical aid suffici¬ 
ent to copo with the amount of sickness P—Quite sufficient. 
Thero was no difficulty at all. 

You don’t think that any people died who would have 
lived, but for it P—No, I don’t think so. We had a large 
medical staff. 

You attribute the high mortality in your poor-houses and 
hospitals to the condition in which the people were received, 
do you not ?—Yes. 

In fact, I presume the majority of thoso who died were 
received when no amount of food would have been useful P— 
Yes. 

You didn’t want medical comforts, did you ? You had a 
free hand P—Yes, we had a froe hand. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Ts the monthly registration return 
submitted through you P—Yes. 

Did this give the deaths from starvation or privation P— 
No, that is a separate Police return. That does not go 
through me. 

Did yon see on the whole that thero was a tendency on the 
part of the people to save from their wage P—Yes. 

How did you notice it P—When they went to the bunia 
they would buy parched gram instead of wheat, which they 
should have bought under the allowance. 

Do yon think children sufEered P—Yes, I think so. 

Were the children mere starved than their parents P— 
Yes, I should say so. 

( President .)—Do you think thoy showed it sooner than 
adults P —I think the parents were themselves in an emacia¬ 
ted state and could not possibly feed their children, and 
children would suffer in consequence. 

Do you think as a rule tljat parents were stinting them¬ 
selves and their children, and the children showed it 
more P—Yes, I think they were stinting both themselves 
and their children. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —You inspected works from time to 
time, did yon not P—Yes, frequently. 

What is your opinion as to the general condition of the 
people on works P —They were pretty thin. 

Did yon notice any improvements or deterioration as time 
went on among the workers P—Latterly there was a great 
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improvement. I think it began when village relief was 

started. 

When was it started!—In February 1897. 

Was that visible among the people on the works?—I scar¬ 
cely know. Of course fewer people came to works when 
village relief wasjstarted. Latterly people were in a fairly 
robust state. 

You say in reply to Question No. 15 “ there is no doubt 
that the distress had been prolonged and the constitutions 
seriously undermined, bo that it was scarcely possible for them 
to recoup,” does that refer to the poor-house population only 
or generally to the people in the district P—It refers to the 
people only. 

Should relief have been commenced earlier P—Possibly it 
might have been. We commenced poor-houses early. 

(Mr. Bose .)—Your answer to Question No. 171 has refer¬ 
ence to rolief given from the Charitable Relief Fund P—Yes. 

Was it not the very object of the fund that relief under 
that particular object was to be so managed that tbo names 
of persons should not he divulged to anybody P—What I say 
is that the names should have been given to the President 
or Secretary confidentially, so that it should not happen 
that two persons should be relieving one man. 

But you had a Hindu and a Mahomedan on the Com¬ 
mittee ?—Still the Hindu might have a Mahomedan friend. 
If it was dono through the Secretary, then there was no 
possibility of two men relieving the one man, as I found 
happened in one or two instances. 

Is that the only objection P—Yes. 

You didn’t propose that the matter shonld be made public P 
—I didn’t expect it to be made public. 

With reference to your answer to Question No. 228, did it 
as a matter of fact, interfere with private trade P—It 
naturally interfered with private trade, but not very much. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —As regards children, was it not a common 
report in this part of the district that the famine was distin¬ 
guished by the neglect of parents of their children P—YeB. 

Did you ever come amongst cases where women apparently 
in good^ condition had deserted or starved their children ?— 
We noticed it in Burgi. 

Do you think it possible that people in very poor circum¬ 
stances might have been tempted to neglect their children in 
order to put by some money p—They did that certainly. 

( President ).—Were cases of paronts stinting their child¬ 
ren and not themselves exceptional or common P—They were 
common. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—Did kitchens havo a great effect on the" 
general appearance of the children p—Yes, certainly. I think 
kitchens and village relief saved the situation. 

Did it strike yon during the rains that the condition of 
the people on relief works was healthy or unhealthy p—I 
should think it was a fairly .healthy life. They were well 
provided with huts. 

Can you say if the mortality on relief works was higher 
than in the surrounding districts P—I should say that the 
percentage would be higher because tbe people were more 
emaoiated. 

As regards cancrum oris, you said it resulted from un¬ 
suitable^ I" 1 , od ; did it not really result from contagion ?— 
Its origin is due to starvation, but still it is very contagious. 

Its prevalence was due to contagion was it not P—Yes, 

(Dr. Richardson .)—Did you take means to prevent that 
by segregation P—Yes. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Did cant-rum oris show itself from 
the first P—In orphanage^ it did. 


Rai Bahadur S0BBND8 A Naih Baeat, Assistant Surgeon, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidenoe. 


Management of Poor-Houses. 

My experience of the late famine was oonfined to the 
management of poor-houses. In the light of that experience 
the following answers to the queries are given :— 

There have been no departures from the principles of the 
Departures from the prin- Famine Code ; but the following 
ciples of tbs Famine Code changes in its prescriptions were 
during the late famine, * r 


I.—The scale of rations was modified as under :— 


Fob mew. 

j Fob women. 

Scale as in Famiue Code. 

Modified 

scale. 

Scale as in 
F amino 
Code, 

Modified 

scale. 

Attaorrice . . 1 

Poise , , ' J 

Salt, . , 

Ghee or oil . , 

Condi m^ntg and vege¬ 
tables. 

1 lb. 

2 oz. 

i „ 

1 .. 

i „ 

18 oz. 

4 ,, 

* „ 

2 „ 

14 07* 

2 

I:: 

i ., 

1 lb. 

4 Oz, 

* s t 

4 

2 „ 
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The Famine Code rations as given in Sootion 82, Chapter 
VII, though thoy barely sustained life, were found insuffi¬ 
cient for building up wasted constitutions and withered 
physiques. 

Paupers on this ration simply swelled the roll of infirm® 
and could hardly recoup stronsth to he fit for work or to be 
sent to their homos. The diet had accordingly to be changed 
before large drafts could bo made to the relief-works or to the 
villages. 

II.—The ordinary Establishment —cooks, sweepers, water 
bearers and chowkidars —were all paid. 

The Famine Code lays down that those should consist of 
paupers and not be taken from outside. Experience, however, 


has shown that this system, specially in large poor-houses, 
does not work well. With paid servants better work is done 
and discipline kept. The arrangement, moreover, is not 
costly; one paid oook for 100 paupors would do just as well 
as four pauper-cooks per 100 as required in the Famine 
Code; while the feeding charges of four snoh pauper-cooks 
would be more than Rs. 6 which a paid oook will get. So 
also with the other servants. 

The following table gives the comparative results attainod 
The de<rrea of snoeees with the two diet scales, both as 
which has attended the mea- regards saving! of life and eoon- 
sure8 ’ omy :— 


Soule of diet used. 

Period of use. 

No. of 
admissions 
into Poor- 
House 
during the 
period. 

No. of 
deaths 
duriuir the 
period. 

Rates 
per t ent, 
of deaths 

to total 
admis¬ 
sions. 

Rates 
per cent, 
of deaths 
minv* the 
moribund 
oases. 

Cost of 
diet per 
month per 
head. 

Cost of 
each diet. 








Rb. A. A. 

A. C. 


Famine Code Bcalo • 

From November 1896 
to March 1897. 

6,370 

1,249* 

23*26 

19*18 

1 10 9 

o a 

' | 

* Of which 219 were 
moribund eases died, 
within 72 hours. 

Modified Soals , 

From April to Deoem* 
her 1897. 

7,098 

1,137* 

16-01 

12*86 

2 8 6 

1 4 

1 

* Of which 260 were 
moribund cases died 
within 72 hours. 


It will thus be seen that with change of diet the percentage 
of doaths fell off from 19'18 to 12'35 ; while the cost per 
head increased from 11 pics to 1 anna 4 pies. 

This death-rate of 12 - 35 may be taken' as a satisfactory 
result considering that only shattered healths and living 
skeletons were given relief in this way. In fact, it compares 
favourably with the death-rate of many of our local hospitals 
in normal years. 

Part of this decreased mortality was no donbtduo to better 
hospital accommodation and management; but the fact re¬ 
mained that with increased food, the hospital admissions fell 
off, the infirm gang gradually thinned away, and large 
“ discharges ” could be mado to the relief-works or to the 
villages. Thus the ratio por cent, of population discharged 
to the relief-works was— 

From November 1896 to March 1897 ... 22’7 
„ April to December 1897 ... 37‘1 

I.—At regards economy. 


play of sun and air -, detaohed blocks are required for differ¬ 
ent diseases; each block to oonsist of a group or groups of 
huts arranged in rows. 

(1) Hospital Dietary .—No scale of hospital diet is given 
in the Famine Code. To ensure uniformity of practice, snoh 
a scale should lie fixed, and that which obtains in our local 
hospitals should be adopted. 

Any extra food required may, of oourse, be supplemented 
by the Medical Officer. 

(c) Hospital Establishment .—The scale of such establish¬ 
ment should be laid down. There should be one BWeeper for 
every 20 patients; one compounder for every 50; one pauper 
attendant for every 6 ; these latter to get a little extra food 
for the work. 

(d) The Diarrhoea and Dysentery Cases .—These form 
the largest hospital admissions. Food should be given to 
these in small quantities four or five times a day. Butter¬ 
milk, roasted bael-fruit with sugar may form useful adjuncts 
to diet in these cases. 


More economy is possible if Government make purchases 
of food-grains at favourable rates and store them for use at 
Advil* as to the methods the poor-house. Supply by means 
and measures for future fa- of tonders or looal purchases at 
mine8 ‘ current rates is a more costly pro¬ 

cedure. 


II.—As regards saving of life. 

(A) The scale of rations should be modified as indicated 
above. 

(B) The rules as given in Appendix IV should be more 
explicit, specially as regards the dietary and management of 
the sick and the infirm. The want of such detailed instruc¬ 
tions has been the cause of many mistakes and misconceptions 
with those who had no previous experience of such famine. 
The following details should be inserted :— 

(1 )—The Management of the Infirm. 

These should bo separated and formed into a special gang. 
They should be given three meals a day instead of two. 
Their food should be of bettor quality and well cooked. 
Pulses and vegetables should be varied at least twice a week. 
Milk, ghee or mutton may be given extra as required. 

The proper treatment of the infirins is a most important 
factor in poor-houso management. Many lives may bo saved 
at this stage. Prevention of disease should be more aimed at 
than its eure. Once a pauper passes from the infirm gang 
to the hospital, his chances of life arc brought to a minimum. 

(2 )—Hospital Management. 

The following points are of impertanee:— 

(«) Hospital Building .—A rough plan of such buildings 

■Imnlfl T£ aTinnld Ka vn f.fra nTWWV ?rn.vit><T ‘fnaA 


(») Mouth-ulcers and suspected Scurvy —-Cases are very 
common in a Famino hospital. These should he isolated and 
given special anti-scorbutic food, such as potatoes, onions, 
lime-juice and milk. 

(/) The moribund cases —Should be separated and not 
kept mixed with the others. 


(g) The dead bodies —Should be promptly removed and 
disposed of—best by cremation. 


I.—The unpopularity of poor-houses lies chiefly in the 
. „ promiscuous huddling of castes. 

61 reoommen a oua - Higher and lower castes should not 
only have separate enclosures to live in, but separate kitchens 
for their food. 


II.—The secret of success in poor-house management lies 
in organizing the paupers into gangs—say, of 25 to 30 each. 
The. gangs should be in charge of pauper warders, who should 
receive a little extra food for the work. These warders are 
to look to the cleanliness of their sheds, report to the Super¬ 
intendent if any one is sick or is missing, parade the pauper* 
at meal hours and keep watch and ward at night in their res¬ 
pective sections. 


(President .)—During the famino you were the Honorary 
Secretary, Jabalpur Poor-house P—Yes. 

Were you at Jabalpur throughout the famine P—Yes. 

When did you open the poor-house P—September 1895. 

What was the averago number of inmates in the poor* 
house P—Some 17,000 passed through the poor-house which 

wsi« in in v oViA.ro'p. 
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How many of these died P—Three thousand and seventy- 
six out of 17,466 died. Out of these, 66 per cent, died of 
diarrhoea and dysentery, 28 per cent, of general debility, 5 
per cent, of Cancrum oris, 4 per cent, of fever and 6 per 
cent, of other causes. 

What was the general condition of the people when received 
into the poor-house P—Mostly in a moribund condition. 

What was it due to P—Want of food. 

Was their physical condition bad in 1895 P—No ; only one 
per cent, were in a moribund state at that time. 

Were they suffering from famine diseases P—No ; mostly 
from dysentery and diarrhoea. 

You say the rations were not sufficient., and that yon 
increased them P—Yes. 

In what particular respect was it insufficient P—Both in 
quantity and quality. I gavo them two chattaks more than the 
usual ration, and also gave them potatoes and onions. 

What about their clothes P —They were given clothing and 
blankets from charitable funds. 

You give statistics showing the advantages of the modified 
or increased scale of rations, showing that tho percentage of 
deaths fell off from 19T8 to 12'35 minus moribund cases ? 
—Yes, the diet was prescribed by tho _ Civil Surgeon. The 
hospital accommodation was also meantime improved. 

Did the number of infirm and sick also fall off P—Yes, 
from 62 to 40 per cent., and there were more discharges. 

Had yon liberal allowance of extrasP—Yes, any amount 
freely given. Mutton, milk and other delicacies were supplied 
from special fund. 

You say in your written evidenco that “ prevention of 
disease should he more aimed at than its cure." How would 
yon carry that out P—By having separate gangs, specially 
for the infirm. We made a mistake at first in not forming 
separate gangs, 

I do not see any reason why you should not have treated 
these patients as you treat your ordinary patients in the 
hospitals ?—These were treated under the Code. 

Yes. But would not the rules prevailing in charitable 
dispensaries apply in such cases P—We had no authority to 
give rations as we liked. 

But you had a free hand P—Yes, for'only hospital patients. 

Any difficulty in disposing of tho dead P—Wo burnt them. 

And Mohamedans P—We buried them. 

From where did your poor come P—Forty-four per cent, 
from Jabalpur District, 20per cent, from Central Provinces. 
9 per cent, from North-Western Provinces and 26 per cent, 
from the Native States of Rewa and Mahiar. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —During the whole period P—Yes. 

(Dr. Holderness.) —When did you close your poor-housosP 
—They aro still going on. 

How many at present P—One hundred now. Out of this 60 
aro maintained from charitable fund. As we havo no other 


accommodation for those maintained from charitable fund, 
they are kept there. 

( President .)—Were people drafted from the poor-houses 
to the works before they were fit to be sent away P —We made 
selections. An Assistant Surgeon always attended to it. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Did you send monthly returns of those 
who died of privation and starvation P—Yes, but all eases of 
starvation are shown as privation, because they reached the 
poor-houses and received help there. 

I think you said that the physical condition of the people 
was not bad in 1396. When did it become bad P—It was bad 
from September 1896 to April 1S97. 

What facts have you to support that statement P—The 
returns show that the district mortality was very high in that 
period. 

Can you tell us when Cancrum oris first appeared P —In 
the rains—July 1897- 

Up to that you did not notice scurvy ?—No, only stray 
eases. 

(President .)—In what [month in 1896 did the death-rate 
begin to get higher than usual?—September 1896. The 
death-rate in poor-houBes was 4 per cent. > 

(Mr. Holderness.) —When did the district death-rateget 
bad v—September 1896. About 8 per cent, for the whole dis¬ 
trict. In Marwara it was 10 per cent. 

Did you question tho people as to the reason of their 
getting into such poor condition P —Yes. They always said 
they had nothing to eat. 

These moribund cases died of starvation P—Yes. 

(Mr. Dose.) —These poor-houses were supported from 
charitable funds P—From September to March they were 
supported from charitable funds, and from district grant from 
April to October, and from Novomber it bocarne a Government 
concern. 

You say in your written evidence that the unpopularity 
of poor-houses lies chiefly in tho promiscuous huddling of 
castes. Did people come readily to your poor-houseBp—No, 
not readily. 

Did many run away P—No ; I have known of cases in 
which the people who were discharged came hack. 

You recommend separate quarters and kitchens for different 
castes?—Yes, they wanted separate kitchens. We separated 
different castes, and fed them separately. 

Did they object to cooked food P—Well, they wanted to 
cook themselves. 

Did you house them separately ?—Yes, in different sites 
of the same barrack, separated by an enclosure. We put the 
Brahmins together, the Rajputs and other castes as we could 
best arrange, were separately boused. We bad 9 per cent, 
of high caste people. 

Had you sufficient grant from tho Indian Charitable 
Fund for clothing and extrasP—Yes; plenty, 
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BriiGAUK-SirnGEON LibutBNant-Colonel P. COLtBN (Retired I. M. 8.), Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidenoo. 

My connection with the late famine was in the distribu¬ 
tion of the Mansion House Fund, in gratuitous relief, 
and not in measures under the Central Provinces Famine 
Code. And as the Mansion House Fundwasto supplement, 
and not In any way interfere with, relief given under the 
Famine Code, my romarks must be taken as showing the 
large extent to which it was found necessary to supplement 
the provisions of the Code. 

I make no mention of the larger sum (R3,67,692-7-0) 
that was given to the agriculturists to enable them to 
resumo cultivation of their lands, without whioh the Govern¬ 
ment must have incurred a similar expense, or thiB land, 
for at least another season, could not have been culti¬ 
vated, and the district would not have derived any perma¬ 
nent benefit; nor wo uld the distress have been materially 
relievod. 

There has been no famine in these parts since 1879, and 
then the distress was in the south rather than in these parts, . 
whioh were affected by high prices caused by large exporta- • 
tions rather than scarcity here. The Famine Code is , 
largely framed on the experience then gained, but the cir¬ 
cumstances were entirely different to what existed in 1897. . 

In 1879 the Railway had but just penetrated these parts, 
*nd the ryots were still ignorant of the methods of taking 


advantage of variation in prioes in different parts. Export" 
ations were small, and thero was still a stock of food pro* 
ducts stored in most villages on which the people were able 
to subsist. Besides which the famine of 1879 lasted but 
for one season, whereas that of last year bad been ^ gradually 
invigorating for four years, and merely reached its climax 
in 1897. A 

The past twenty years have greatly revolutionized the con¬ 
ditions of the country ; facilities for travel and exportation 
have equalized prices all over the country, and greatly 
changed the economic condition of tho people. The prices 
of all articles of consumption have risen, and pari passu 
wages have had to be increased; but while the labourers - 
may be in no better state financially, tho employer has to 
pay more for all descriptions of services than he did two 
decades ago. 

These various circumstances must be taken into account 
beforo a comparison of tho two periods of distress can be 
made. 

Answer A .—I am not in a position to say wliat depar¬ 
ture there was from the principles, i. e., instructions of the 
Code, viz., as to District Officers having from time to time 
reported the actual and varying conditions of their districts 
to the Local Government. But that this last famine was 
no sudden calamity that befell the localities many circum¬ 
stances showed. 


Brig.-Sur.~ 
Lt.'Ccl, 
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(</) The fact that the Government found it neces¬ 
sary in 1894 to remit land revenue was a clear indication of 
the financial state of tho cultivator class, and of their inabi¬ 
lity to meet a season of any great scarcity, and as each year 
afterwards the rabi, the principal crop, was almost a com¬ 
plete failure there should have been sufficient information 
to show the destitution that existed and tho need for early 
Government help. 

(b) There was also a further fact that certified to tho 
existing distress in the numerous private charities that were 
stated to help the poorer classes that were congregating at 
all large towns ; these were in such destitution that indivi¬ 
dual sympathy was largely called forth, and money freely 
given for their relief, long before Government took any 
measures in the same direction. 

(c) A third indication of distress was the largo emigration 
that took place, chiefly of the aborigines, a people it was 
most important to retain. These tribes almost exclusively 
inhabit the hill and forost tracts, and have generally such 
a love for their localities that nothing short of utter want 
will tempt them to leave their homes. The coolie emigra¬ 
tion, although carried on to a small extent every year, was, 
during tho last two years 1896-97, so large as should havo 
attracted attention. 

Answer B. —There is no- doubt that when measures of 
relief were started, amelioration was rapid, and largely 
tended to save life. 

But tho period of distress had been so long that a largo 
majority of the population was already reduced to semi¬ 
starvation and much reduced in stamina, and in very many 
cases unable to recover when assistance was given. And I 
have reason to believe that of the thousands who flocked to 
the relief-centres but very fow oould be entortained tinder 
classes A, B and C of the Code, or as at all able-bodied, 
but almost all fell under class D j but as their physical 
woakness was due to want of food, and not to disease, the 
allowance under Appendix Ilf of the Code was insufficient. 

In this district wheat is tho staple food (except among 
the hill tribes, who grow and consume the smaller millets). 
Juari is but little cultivated, and rice is usually much the 
same price as wheat. The price of wheat for a long time 
was between 8 and 9 seers per rupee, and tho money wage, 
and the calculated quantity of grain allowed under class D, 
would not give more than 12 to 10 ehattaks of coarse Hour, 
and thex-e was nothing left to procure some small addition 
to make it palatable ; nor was tho quantity sufficient, in 
the condition of the recipients, to enable them to recoup 
their strength. That this was the impression of the reliev¬ 
ing officers is shown by the larger demand made on tho 
Mansion House Fund to sxxpplement tha allowance of tho 
Code, as no less than 100,325 units of persons were given 
some addition to the diets of the Code. This docs not 
include the orphanages, Government or Missionary hospitals, 
or distribxxtions by private individuals and missionaries,' 
which, if they could he ascertained, would exceed the 
number given above. Nor does it includo those, chiefly 
agriculturists, to whom the 2,091 maunds of Amei-ican 
grain was distiibuted. Nor the weak and delicate under the 
care of the Civil Surgeon, to whom numerous cases of Swiss 
Milk, Mellin’s and Triticumen food were given. Nor the 
10,629 persons who wore enabled to buy grain at cheap 
rates from the oheap-grain shops; nor lastly, the 12,476 
respectable poor to whom money doles to the amount of 
H20,2(>9 were given. 

This I fear goes far to prove that the wages under 
existing conditions wore not adequate to the want of the 
workers. 

The distribution of this oharity was, I believe, done as 
economically as possiblo as the cost of the care and distribu ■ 
tion of the B4,33,678-9-9 camo to mex-ely HI, 158-4-6 
or 0267 por cent., which considering that much of this 
treasure had to bo conveyed long distances, shows the 
amount of voluntary labour given to the work. 

But I hardly understand the question “with regard to 
economy.” If this means “ Political economy,” then as a 
country or distriot is most prosperous where its population is 
healthy and affluent, and as the ability to work means money, 
viewed in this light, tlxero was a sad want of oconomy. For 
owing to the long period of distress, tho people were reduced 
below par, and became as bad, or disordered, machinery, 
unable to work, and the loss to the country calculated on 
this loss of power was enormous. 

Answer C .—In answering this question, I wonld again 
state I was not concerned with any duty under the Central 
Provinces Famine Code. But holding the supplemental 


purse I, as a looker-on,. made Inquiries and got all the 

information I oould. 

Tho formation of relief-centres under the Code pre¬ 
supposes that there is some work to be done in the looatity. 
But I believe at the beginning work was not available at all, 
and mnch gratuitous relief was given, which attracted large 
numbei-s from long distances, and even from foreign terri¬ 
tories, and afterwards when it was decided to exact work, 
although this was of the lightest description, it caused much 
grumbling, as the people thought the Believing Officer was 
doing this on his own authority. This was a great mistake, 
as had task-work been exacted at first many of those who 
came from distances would havo tried to eke out an existence 
at their own homes rather than come to work on a famine- 
wage, which barely and in many instances did not suffice to 
support them. 

Then, again, much of the work done, and especially at 
the beginning was unremunerative. This could have been 
avoided, as there was plenty of work to hand. 

The formation of large camps of people of this descrip¬ 
tion, people semi-stax-ved and many already diseased, is 
always . a source of dangor, as, on the occurrence of an 
epidemic among them, a very possible accident, it would be 
impossible to isolate them. Further, large camps require 
a large amount of supervision, not only for sanitation but 
to find out malingerers, and the really incapable ; therefore 
larger camps are a mistako, unless the work be one that can 
pay for thorough supervision. Small works are not only 
mnch more easily supervised; but as a rule, more 
remunerative. For instance, if tlie thousands of this 
district collected at one place, from an area of about ten 
miles around had been given work in their own villages, there 
would not have been no danger from overcrowding, the 
people wonld have been more satisfied, there would not 
have been the desertions of families, or suoh loss of life 
in taking helpless womon and olrildi'on to the relief-oontres, 
and the work for the village would have been really profit¬ 
able and indirectly so for the Government. In every 
village there were wells to be cleaned out, tanks needing 
repairs, and the bunding up of fields, enough to have 
employed, every available hand, and work that would have 
been willingly done by the people, and willingly and oare- 
fnlly supervised by the mukaddams and patwax-is, who 
could be safely trusted to distribute the small sums allotted 
to each village, and this work could be easily chocked by 
measurement, which would not need a larger number of 
superintending officers than is required for a large work. 

This was an opportunity of doing an immensea mount of 
really profitable work in the district. 

Answer 1 ).—I have already given my opinion as to tho 
line in which operations should bo carried on should such 
an unfortunate occasion again occur. 

(President :)—Yon have been residing at Jabalpur since 
y our retirement P—Yes; for the last five years. 

Do you travel about in the distriot ?—Yes. I have nothing 
to do. 1 go about shooting. 

When did you notice signs of distress in the district P— 
In 1896. 

What timep—In tho rains; I noticed people from the 
villages flocking into larger towns. 

You did not notice that before P —No. 

You say that the fact that Government remitted land 
revenue in 1894, the fact that private charities were started, 
and the fact that large emigration took place, all indicated 
famine. Did you make any personal inquiries on these 
points P— Yes, I did. I collected as much information as I 
could on all these points. 

Have you any figures showing the amount of money col¬ 
lected hero prior to the establishment of the Mansion House 
Fund P Yes. The private subscrintions at Jabalpur and 
Sohora, and from the Church Missionary Society, Methodists 
and Wesloyans, amount to H22,378. 

You say that the cooly emigration during the years 1806 
and 1897 was so large as to attract attention. What class 
of people were they P—Holes, Goods and all kinds of people- 
The eooly-catchers sent all classes of people they could got. 

You say that the relief measures commenced very late, and 
yet you say you did not notice distress till October p—I wa* 
out of the service, and so I only noticed what was brought 
to my notice casually, 

You had no opportunity of judging the sufficiency cf rate* 
paid P—No* 
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(Mr. Haldernest .)—Yon say in your written evidence that 
no les* than 100,325 units of persons were given some addi¬ 
tion to the diets of the Cade. Was that on relief works or 
in poor-honses P—Both on relief works and in poor-houses, not 
in orphanages. 

Were they in the shape of medical comforts?—No. In 
the shape of diet. Medical comforts wero looked after by 
the Civil Surgeon. We gave something extra in the shape 
of milk, sago, extra feed of rice, etc. 

Did you see to that yonrself P—Yes. I used to receive the 
account of what was spent under each head. I merely com¬ 
piled the accounts. 

This extra expenditure was for the weakly and delicate P— 
Yes. 

That would not prove that the rates were not sufficient P— 
The condition of the people was very bad. 

Did you see their condition yourself P—Not all, but 1 know 
that not one was in good health. 

Do yon think small works arc more easily supervised than 
large works P—Yes, that is the general opinion ; they could 
be better looked after. Being small, they would be more 
clean. 

Won’t they require more supervision P—No unofficial 
supervision would be sufficient. The malguzars and mnk- 
kadamg could manage them easily. The mukkadams, being 
their own superiors, would work honestly. Any amount of 
work could be done by unofficial supervision. 

Did you see the famine of 1878-79 in the Central Provin¬ 
ces ?—Yes ; it was nothing like this. It was only one year's 
scarcity in these parts. The chief distress was in the south. 

(Mr. Bose.) —You say 100,000 persons roceived some 
extras from charitable funds. Does this number include in¬ 
mates of poor-houses P—1 am not certain on that point ; the 
returns were sent to me month by month, and I compiled 
them. 

Can you say whether people on relief works received extras 
from the Fund?—It is difficult to answer that question; from 
the returns of the Circle Inspectors, under the head of 
extras, I find that tobacco, sago, etc., was given. 

These extras were then given by officers in charge of relief 
works P—Yes. 

Did you support orphans?—I had nothing to do with them. 
There were three mission orphanages. They had abor t 
2,'i26 orphans in all there. We gave fl5,252, towards their 
support from the Charitable Fund. 

Can you say when private charity commenced P—No ; indi¬ 
viduals gave as they thought right. I cannot say when it 
really commenced. 

What was the amount collected from private charity P— 
Rupees 22,378. 

Up to what period P—Up to the commencement of the 
Mansion House Fund. 


Could you say what amount the Municipal Committee 
spent ?— 

a «. p■ 

Jabalpur Municipal Committee 34,434 12 0 

District Councils, Jabalpur and 

Marwara .... 7,750 0 0 

(Mr. High am.) —Do you think that small village-works 
are sufficient to employ every available hand P—I have been 
out of Government service for BOme time, and so I cannot 
speak with confidence on that point, but in course of my 
wanderings in the district I have spoken to the people, and 
they are of opinion that there is enough of work in the 
village, such as weeding, planting, cleaning wells and many 
other useful and necessary works. Many villagers having left 
the village, there was hardly anyone left to do these works. 

Would it have been enough to employ every available 
hand for months P—Yes ; larger villages would employ 100 
or 150, and small villages 10 or 20. 

Would they not run through such light work within a 
short time, and would there be no difficulty in selecting 
who should be left behind in the village to do such work V— 
Well, I cannot say if they would run through the work, but 
as regards selecting people who should be left behind, I do 
not suppose there would be any difficulty. 

_A great many witnesses have suggested that we should 
bring our relief works as close as possible to the villages. Do 
you think soP—At Barella (where I had been visiting a 
zenana school) I found that the people did not go to the 
works, although they were pretty near to tho village. 

(Dr. (Richardson .)—Was the yoar 1897, after the setting 
in of rain, unusually an unhealthy one?— 1 cannot say. I was 
not in practice, but I know there was a good deal of sickness. 

Was this a matter of remark or public talk?—Yes; I 
would say that, apart from famine, it was a year of unusual 
sickness. 

We have heard that a particular kind of fever prevailed 
both among the well-to-do and the poor P—I know there was 
a good deal of fever among the troops stationed here. 

Did yon hoar that a kind of relapsing or malarial fever 
prevailed P— No. 

t You do not think the fever was very specific P—No 
Usually fever is aggravated by the condition of the people. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —You just said that much fever existed 
during the rains, that there was nothing particular about 
it, but the danger was that the people were underfed. Am 
I right?—No ; I did not say that. 

Was there any fever among those who were not underfed P 
—I have just said so. 

Was it not a fact there was a great deal of fever P—Yes. 

Did not the well-to-do, the Civil r sidents and officers 
suffer from it P—I have been speaking of the natives of tho 
city. 

Did you ever gather that the well-to-do were attacked 
wrth fever P—It was a common report that so-and-so was 
suitering from it and nothing more. 


Mb. J. B. Leventbobpe, Executive 

I put in a writtou statement of evidence. 

The outturn of work lias varied so much that Q. 52 can¬ 
not easily be answered. The earthwork per unit varies from 

3 cubic feet in the Damoh District to 45 cubic feet in the 
t hhattisgarh States Division. The metal broken from 0 3 
cubic feet in Saugor to 4 - 0 cubic feet in Narsiugpur, In 
the Jabalpur District the amount of earthwork varied from 

4 to 16 cubic feet and of metal broken from 0'5 to 1-7 cubic 
feet. 

The work done in the Jabalpur, Mandla, and Seoni 
districts will mostly be of permanent service to the commu¬ 
nity, and the roads made will be maintained. There are still 
many roads that could be made with advantago in all these 
districts. 

Metal collection is an excellent form of work. 

The tasks can easily be set and tho work is easilv super¬ 
vised. The carrying by head loads of the metal from tho 
quairy to the roadside is a good form of work for the numer¬ 
ous women and children who cannot break it. 

I have had practically no experience of village tanks, im¬ 
pounding reservoirs and irrigation works as famine relief- 
works. 


Engineer, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 

The distance to which the distressed villager will go for 
work varies in every district and in different parts of the 
same district. In the Mandla district the Gonds and Baigas, 
as a rule, will not leave their villages even if a work is start¬ 
ed within a few miles of them. In the Seoni District many 
of tiie people came from long distances and lived on the 
works. In parts of the Jabalpur District the people 
mostly came from villages fairly near to the works ; while in 
other parts of the same district there wero many wanderers 
and people from long distances on the works. 

In many parts it would at first be difficult to get the 
people to move long distances by rail, but I see no reason why 
it should not bo tried. J 

Residence on the works, i.e., in the camps provided, has 
been the exception. Until the rains set in our camps,'as a 
rule, were not much need. People preferred to make their 
own arrangements under trees away from the camps. When 
the rains set in they were glad enough to use our huts. Re¬ 
sidence was not made a definite condition of rolief. It would 
add to tiie work of the staff if it were so, and though it would 
keep away a good many who are not really in need of relief, 
it might keep others who are so away also. 


Brig.'Sur. 
Lt.’Ool. 
P. Cullen. 

15th Mar. 
1898. 


Mr. J. B 
Leventhorpe. 

15th Mar, 
1898. 
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Leventhorpe 

15th Mar. 
1898. 


It would require a far larger establishment than could be 
got to have sufficient works to enable the majority of workors 
to return daily to their homes. 

No reductions for “distance” were ever made in the 

tasks. 

The cost of hutting cannot be given as it was lumped up 
with the oost of medical and consorvancy. It varied on 
every oharge. On some charges very little was done, on 
others the camps were purposely burnt down on account of 
cholera, and now ones made. 

The health of the people was not affected by residence on 
the works. Blankets were only provided for the inmates of 
the hospital and kitchen. 

Piece-work in one form or another is the only proper me¬ 
thod of employing the able-bodied and especially at the be¬ 
ginning of relief-works, I would have all able bodied em 
ployed by contractors. With the establishment available, it 
is impossible in the first month or two to get proper tasks out 
of the able-bodied, although they are quite capable of doing 
them. They get demoralized and unwilling to work. On 
every work there should be three classes :— 

(1) Able-bodied under a oontraotor. 

(2) Feeble and weak under officer-in-charge on easy 
task work on daily wages. 

(8) Children under 7, and infirms who should be fed 
in the kitolien unfit for work. 

The contractor can, if necessary, be dispenssd with when 
works have been going on for a few months, but at the 
commencement of the work ho would be very useful. 

It is easy to cut down the rates paid to the contractor or 
to piece-workers when it is found that able-bodied workers 
earn too much. 

If piece-work gangs are fonnod of villagers from tho 
samo or neighbouring villages and they nominate their own 
man to receive wages, there are no complaints. I do not 
think there would be any difficulty in inducing people to 
attend work on the piece-work system if works on tho task 
work system had not been previously been opened. In 
ordinary years when no agricultural Operations are going 
on, people aro glad enough to go to any work opened within a 
reasonable distance of their homes, and there to earn a little 
hard cash. If task-work is to be kept up, the simplest classi¬ 
fication would be that proposed by Mr. Higliam, viz., X, Y 
and Z and children. I know of no reason why men and 
women doing the same task should not get the same wage. 
I agree with Mr. Higham that children from 12 to 16 should 
be paid as men and women. Children between 7 and 12 
should be made to work. We found it a good plan to keep 
working children in separate gangs and not mix them up 
with the men aud women. Able-bodied, who did not work 
properly if employed as they ought to be on piece-work, 
would get their penalty in their diminished earnings. Task- 
workers can best be punished with cooked food instead of any 
pay. 

On one day of tho week, either Sunday or bazar-day, 
there should be no. work, only the kitchen people should bo 
fed. I do not think it necessary to pay anything for 
Sunday. I consider that it is impossible to lay down any 
standard tasks, as circumstances vary so in different districts 
and even in different parts of a district. 

Task-work gangs should be from 80 to 100 in number. 
If smaller, the number of gangs on a largo work becomes 
very great. 

In the Jabalpur District on several charges men loft 
their women and children on relief-works and went off them¬ 
selves, carrying grass or wood into Jabalpur or to field 
work. They found they could thomselves earn more than 
they could on the relief-works. 

All large works employing over 2,000 should be under the 
Public Works Department. The Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner should have power to inspect, and if they find 
anything contrary to Code rules, to write the necessary 
orders in the Order Book kept at each charge. I consider 
that the Executive Engineer should be entirely responsible, 
and that the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner would 
praotically assist him in inspecting the work and putting to 
rights things they might find out of order. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s assistants should have no 
power to give any order, but they would inspect and report 
to the Deputy Commissioner, who would send the reports on 
to Executive Engineer as was done in 1897. 

After good Public Works subordinates the best men as 
offioers-in-charge are Revenue Inspectors. 


The officers-in-charge should undoubtedly be entirely 
under the Public Works Department. The officer-in-oharge 
should control all matters connected with the camp, as con¬ 
servancy, kitchens, bazars, etc. Divided control is fatal. 
In my opinion thero is no need for magisterial power being 
given to officers-in-cliarge. 

Wages should be paid daily to task-workers, twice a week 
to piece-workers. No chalam were required for new-comers 
except on one work to which inmates of the Jabalpur 
poor-house were sent. 

The hill people of Mandla would not come to the works. 
The few that did would not stay for any time. From 2,000 
to 5,000 should form a single charge. I strongly recom¬ 
mend that all non-working children should be fed and not 
paid. 


( President .)—Were you the Executive Engineer, Jabal¬ 
pur, throughout the famine P—Yes. I was in charge of 
Saugor, Damoh, Jabalpur, Mandla and Sooni. Seoni was 
added to my charge on the 1st June. 

What works did you undertake P —At Jabalpur, Mandla 
and Sooni mostly road-works. We also had a large tank- 
work which we finished. 

(Mr. Higham.)— Any earth-workP—Yes. Only selected 
gangs were put on it. 

Did yon select gangs for different works P—Yes. We 
selected men for metal-breaking, marram earth-work, etc. 

Did they do the steam-rolling on the murram consolida¬ 
tion work P —No. 

Is there any reason why you should not employ them on 
consolidation P —No. They can be employed on it during 
the rains. 

Did you got eattle to drag the rollers P—Many were 
dragged by coolies- 

Did that work satisfactorily P—Yes. 

You collected metal P—Yes. 

How far did you carry it P—Four miles. 

Rather expensive: is it not P—Yes, but it keeps them 
employed. 

Yon say you would have all able-bodied men work under 
contractors. Did you employ contractors?—In my division 
practically none. 

Why do you say you would start work with the con¬ 
tractor P With the work well in hand we can do awav with 
him. J 

How many had you in a gang P—Ton to 80 or 100. Some¬ 
times two or three families composed a gang. They nominat¬ 
ed their own headman. 

You sent weak persons on task-work P—Yes, 

Then practically the greater number of your men were 
on task-workP—Yes. Piece-work bad never a fair trial. 
We began it late. 

When you had piece-work, what was the basis of fixing 
rates P We gave 30 per cent, more than the ordinary rate 
rates, paid to the contractor. 

You did not work on the supposition that they had a 
particular task to perform P—~No. We gave on an average 
30 per cent, more than what they would get. 

You mean that they had to work harder to get the same 
amount of wage P—I never went into that question. 

Did the people like piece-workP—It varied; in some 
places they liked it, and in other places they would not take 
to it. 

Did they earn a little more than B wage P—Well, I cannot 
say that, but they took their own time ; they came when 
they liked, and went off when they liked. 

Did they come on Sundays P—Yes. 

At Seoni and Mandla you introduced piece-work, but at 
the request of the Deputy Commissioner you went back to 
task work. What was that for P —Because the mortality was 
rising. 

On it some of the people were not earning enough P—Yes. 

Did you give any relief to the children of piece-workers P 
—Any children who wanted to go to the kitchen could go 

there and get food. 

Did the children of those on piece-work go to the kitchen P 
—I can’t say. I understand not. 

Was the system of payment by result introduced in your 
district P—That was piece-work when they earned the D 
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wage. It was on tksk-work they conld earn the B or D 
wage. There wos fl maximum and minimum. The mini¬ 
mum was the B wage. 

When you first introduced piece-work yon had no mini¬ 
mum or maximum P—No, they conld earn anything they 
liked. 

. How many months did you do piece-work P —It was intro¬ 
duced only on a few works for a short time. 

When did the Deputy Commissioner ask you to revert 
to task-work P—In September. 

That is, after you introduced the maximum limit?—Yes. 

Did that make the work popular P—Yes. The intention 
was to lower the death-rate which was rising. 

At the time when you were told to introduce task-work< 
you were working on the “ payment-by-result " system P— 
Yes. 

(President.) —In your written evidence you say task¬ 
work gangs should bo from 80 to 100 ; if smaller, the num¬ 
ber of gangs on large works become very great. Is there 
any inconvenience in having a large number of gangs P— 
The clerical labour would be great. 

(Mr. Molderness.) —I soe you say in your printed 
evidence that the distance to which tho distressed villagers 
will go for work varies in every district and in different 
parts of the same district- That would affect the number 
of works to be opened?—Yes. 

Does it also vary with different classes of people P—Yes. 
In the Mandla District, for instance, the Hindus freely 
came to the works, but the Gonds would not come. 

Are there any persons of the class of cultivators among 
the Hindus who would not come P—I think so. 

In parts of Jabalpur P—Yes, those down in the 
Haveli would not come. As a matter of fact they were 
a very proud class. 

Any other reason P—I think the works were not close 
enough for them. Those who did come went back. 

Had yon your works in long linesP—No; in all direc¬ 
tions. They were scattered. 

I thought the Deputy Commissioner asked you to revise 
the lists in order to scatter the works P—He asked mo to 
revise the works : it was with the object of having the 
works on the roads aB far as possible. 

You say in Seoni people camo from long distances, what 
parts P—Northern parts of the district. 

Did tho Jabalpur people live on the works P—Yes; a 
good deal. 

Then what was the cause of their not doing so in other 
districts P'—Well, in some cases we moved our camps for 20 
miles ; that kept away many people. 

In Seoni they lived on the works?—Yes. 

At Damori P—No. I can’t say why they did not. 

You say at Mandla Gonds and Baigas would not come 
to the works although they were started only a few miles 
away. Is it the same in ordinary times P —Yes. We 
have great difficulty in getting labourers there in ordinary 
times, and so we import our labourers. 

Are there any districts in which the Gonds and Baigas 
work P—Some on the borders of Seoni near Balagkat came 
in October and November. 

The only work there was the Katni-Saugor Bailway P— 

Yes. 

Do you think that work gave much employment to the 
people P—There was a good deal of earth-work. 

Did it give sufficient relief P—I conld not say. 


Would ordinary contract work carried on on the usual Mr. J. B. 
conditions give relief to the people during famine P— There Leventhorpe, 
is room for any amount of them, and if they could have •—— 

taken as many coolies as they could get, they would have 15th Mar, 
got employment for them. 1398. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in his Nos. 2914, dated. —- 

Slst October i896, and 2975, dated 10th November 1896 
(vide Monthly Report for November), issued certain in¬ 
structions directing the separation of the able-bodied from 
the infirm. Were the instructions suitable P—That was 
exactly what we were doing. 

Had you contractors P—No ; nor a middleman. The 
people nominated their own mukkadams or headman. We 
had gangs. 

( President .)—Were the infirm drafted to another 
charge P—No ; we had the weak and able-bodied working 
side by side. 

Up to what time did you work this system P—At Mandla 
up to the end of May. At Jabalpur up to June. 

Tho original orders regarding piece-work were modified 
in May. Did that lead to a falling off in the number of 
workers P—Yes ; in Mandla the numbers fell from 22,000 
to 8,000. 

Was that owing to the orders regarding piece-work P— 

Not altogether. A great many went back at the beginning of 
the rains. Then the death-rate began to rise, and so we went 
back to task-work. 

Had yon any compla'nt that the able-bodied man was not 
able to earn enough on piece-work P—I do not think so. 

Did yon offer to raise the rates fixed P—I do not think so. 

Were the rates on piece-work raised to task-work rates P— 

Can’t say. 

Do you think it was proper to introduce piooo-work at 
Mandla, where they had to deal with Gonds and Baigas P— 

They should have introduced piece-work from the very com¬ 
mencement. 

(Mr. Bore.)—Do you recommend contractors P—Yes. It 
would he very foolish not to accept their assistance. Wc can 
never have a sufficient staff. 

You say metal collection is an excellent form of work- 
Do you think the metal collected will last another ten years P 
—It will be sufficient for a number of years. 

Would you put any limit P—Yes ; 15 years. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—In answer to Mr. Higham you said 
piece-work gave way to task-work at Seoni and Mandla 
because tho mortality was rising and because the wages earned 
were subject to the D limit, but was not tho order reverting 
to task-work intended to attract peoplo to the work, without 
reference to the wage question P—On piece-work 76 per 
cent, never earned more than D wage, and so I think tho 
order had reference to the wage question. 

In your experience was all the wage earned spent on food P 
—No. 

In your written evidence you say residence was not made 
a definite condition of relief, but that during the monsoon 
the people were glad enough to use the huts. What pro¬ 
portion UBed the huts P —That varied. At Seoni about 60 or 
70 per cent, availed themselves of the accommodation. 

(President!) — Have you any theory as to what beoame of 
the wages earned by the people P—On a work with 6,000 
persons the wage earned daily was H400, but not more than 
B250 found its way to the bania’s shop. 

Did they »ve the rest P—I do not think they lived on 
E250. They got food and other things from some other 
places. 


Mb. P. M. Gbeauy, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Harda, Hoshangabad District, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

The State relief adopted during the famine to save life 

were:— 

(1) Belief works. 

(2) Gratuitous relief, 

(3) Poor-houses. 

(4) Kitchens. 

(6) Utilization of forests. 


2. The Missionaries opened out small relief works and also 
distributed charity to the distressed in money and grain. In 
addition to this the “ Christian Mission” opened a shop in 
the town of Harda where grain could be had at a rate oheaper 
than that Bold in the local market. The shop was open for 
about two months. 


S. Tenants were assisted in the purchase of seed grain and 

. , plough cattle both for kharff and 

cburitn e nn s. vabi sowings from charitable 
ends. A shop was established from the said funds at Dam 


Mr. P. M. 
Greany, 

15th Mar. 
1898. 
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Mr. P. M. jipura to help the hill tribes ir\ pnvohasing food grain at a 
G-nany. reasonable prioe. Tho reason for opening out this shop was 

*- that tho local dealers, taking advantage of the hard times, 

IStk Mar. raised the! r prices absurdly high, with the object of sqnccz- 
1898. ing out from the hillmen the grants given to them from 

- oliavitable funds for the purpose of sowing their lands. 

Damjipura is in the Kaliblnt pargana and is inhabited by 
Potharia Korkus in distinction from the Mowashi Kmku of 
the Ncrbudda Valley. 

4. In lmd weather (as in the rains) access to Damjipnra 
is most difficult. Grain can only bo imported to this tract 
on bullocks or bead loads. The biggest village iu tho taluka 
is Damjipura, which is to tho south of Harda. For about 20 
miles tho path passes through high grass and dense forests, 
and many streams aud rivers have to bo crossed. The bIiop 
afforded some relief. The cost of taking the grain to the 
village of Damjipura was debited to charitable funds. Blan¬ 
kets and clothing were distributed from charitable funds to 
the poor classes on relief works and to those who could not 
leave their homes on account of old ago or physical incapa¬ 
city. 

5. Small sums of money were eventually sanctioned and 
paid from charitable fnnds to tho poorer classes, in order to 
enable them to purchase the necessary articles and to repair 
their houses after the close of the famine, operations. Some 
of the persons relieved bad been to relief works leaving their 
homes unprotected ; being temporary structures they were 
partially destroyed. Some ou account of the times being 
bard lmd sold tlioir pots and pans. The money they received 
sot them on their legs again and gave them a fresh start in 

lifo. 

6 . I had every opportunity of gai ning a practical know¬ 
ledge, as T was Famine Relief Oflioct for Harda and Seoni 
tahsils, which approximately represent half of tho lloshang- 
abad dietriot. 

7. All the measures of relief were Code measures. Tint 

Gratuitous relief. there was some departure from the 

Code in respect to persons gratui¬ 
tously relieved. Tn hilly tracts the villages are small and 
there are both malguzari and forest villages. The latter 
arc for tho convenience of the Forest Department. The 
inhabitants of such villages are utilized in felling timber 
and putting out fires, etc. They carry on cultivation to 
some extent, and they arc able to subsist from the profits of 
cultivation and the wage paid to them by tho Forest Depart¬ 
ment when their services are requisitioned in the discharge 
of Government work. 

8. Tn forest, villages no mnkaddam or patwari is appoint¬ 
ed. Ordinarily the preparing of the register prescribed by 
Section 84 should he the duty of the Forest Ranger. Ho. 
undoubtedly, from his association with the inhabitants, is 
the most suitable official to do it. 

S). Tho bill tribes aro very reluctant in taking advantage 
of the measures introduced for their relief. As long as they 
are able to get the edible products of the forest they will not 
leave their homes. In the monsoon months they begin to 
feel the pinch, as the supply then is exhausted. 

^’ e - Y into tl' 0 villages bordering the forest* 

borne wore fit to he sent to relief-works and others were not. 
itven those that wore fit refused to go to relief-works. Thcv 
generally inged as an excuse that they oannot leave their 
relations and friends behind. One could see from their 
appearance tliat they were suffering from privation, and it 
was perplexing at first ns to the best mode of dealing wit.h 
them. I* was impossible to start small and useful works in 
isolated villages in the monsoons. We, however, got over 
our difficulties by putting them on money dole. It was 
arranged to pay those who were ah le to get hack to their 
homes once a woek, especially on market days. Those that 
were physioally incapacitated were fed at kitchens or paid a 
daily al.owance according to their circumstances. 

10. In villages situated in the Haveli village relief oan lie 

effectively administered through tho agency of tho mukad. 
darns. But the hill villages need a different treatment. In 
the hist place access to their villages in the monsoon is hard 
to accomplish. _ As long as horbH aro procurable in the forest 
. they are tcuaraons of tlioir homes. Tim herbs generally eaten 

by them are ixoln, Bahel Dardi, Chhota Dardi, Knlari Dnda 
and Cherotia. But when tho stock is exhausted they realize 
their position and travel up to towns and villages. As a rule 
they are remarkably honest, truthful and slow at calonla- 
tion. 

13. To have them oolleoted in large villages without any 

I rtMument . f h-,> tribe, a, 1! 8 *<> Irnporil 

rsgirde gratuitous relief. * ne health or the inhabitants. 

special measures should bo taken 


to meet their cases. To deprive them of tho money dole, 
bccauso some of them are fit to work, would bo cruel. In a 
very short time they would lose flesh, and we would then have 
pitiable objects foroed by circumstanees wending their way 
into towns and villages, and a number of them probably 
would die on tbe road. 

In my opinion a responsible officer might be employed 
whoso duty will be to visit mal guzari villages in the forests 
and pay them tho money dole iu their homes. It would only 
be necessary to do this after the rains have set in and till 
the maize crop and early milletB are ripe. This (is tho only 
way of saving a largo number of the dwellers of tho forest 
from gradual starvation. 

12. A Korku or Gond who lives in the forest has no 

Korkneacd Goads. r08C ™- . H « liv “ ^ om h ,and to 
month and is easily imposed upon 
and cheated by potty traders. His produce is generally 
purchased beforeliaud, and the price he gets for it is very 
low. As long as he gets sufficient to eat and drink now and 
then he is contented and happy. 

13. The Code prescribes no rule for the Inspection of relief 

Inupeotion ur relief works. works « n dur tho direct manage- 
meat or the Department of Public 
^ orks. For a short rime it was ruled that Buch works 
could not be inspected by Famine Relief Offioors. This order 
was again altered and Famine Relief Officers were required 
to make freqnont inspections. 

T think tho Code should spocify the position of tho Famine 
Relief Officer in respect to relief works under the manage¬ 
ment of the Department of Public Works. It is important 
that those works be constantly inspooted and the work of the 
gang moharirs and mates closely watched and supervised. 
There is great room for dishonest officers to make money, and 
unexpected visits may bring to light the evil doingB of the 
subordinates. 

14. Forets should be thrown open as oarly as possible for 
Forest,. grazing cattle. Tbe growth of grass 

depends on the rainfall, aud when it 
fails it is a sure sign of the pasture failing. The scheme as 
to what forests should be opened for grazing should be pre¬ 
pared beforehand, and the District Officor should havo the 
power to declare at once, when there is a failure what re¬ 
serves are open. Any delay will result in serious loss of 
plough cattle. 

There was a serious failure of tho grass preserves during 
famine and cattle were fed on the leaves or the Pipal and 
Bir trees. 

15. In my opinion every effort was made to save life. 

Relief works no doubt gave suffi- 
thriTrl^lt op * ratlonB 8nd clent employment to tho labouring 
classes, and they earned a wags 
which kopt them alive. All the measures adopted were satis¬ 
factory, and it would be difficult to devisoany other method. 
I have talked the matter over and have heard the opinions of 
all classes of people (Native and Enropoan) and all agree 
that no hotter scheme could bo developed. All praise the 
Government for tho action taken. 

JC. The relief works were very popular, and it is almost 
Koliof works. certain that a proportion of per- 

sons who were on our works were 
decidedly not deserving of assistance. It is impossible to 
differentiate who is and who is not deserving, so it is safe 
not to interfere. 

17. The drafting from task to piece-work had a salutary 

Piece-work. effect in keeping off people who 

came to the works as a pastime 
and not becauso tbev were stinted in circumstances. 

It is, however, a mistake to hand over the pioce-work to 
a contractor. It was tried and the complaints against the 
contractor of dishonesty in measuring tho work wore general 
and frequent. " ’ 

18. The wage paid to tho workers and tho money doles to 

Wsges. persons on village relief were ai- 

justed to rates, which just gavD 
them sufficient money to procure food to keep their soul and 
body together ; but Tconsider that the amount was hardly 
adequate to fortify their oonstitntions against tho inroads of 
disease. There was no extravagance. 

19. I would here like to express my opinion about tho 

Th« class otleers to be class of officers who wore put in 

ercomied ra charge of relief charge of relief works. 1 think it 

° ‘ was & mistake to give these appoint¬ 

ments to Naib-Tuhsildars. As a rule they ware unlit to 
hold charge of big works. No doubt they made capital office 
hands and kept their accounts well, but they ontirely failed 
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to exercise a strict and continuous supervision over their 
subordinates, viz., gang moharirs and mates. Some of the 
charges were held by officials who were taken from offices, 
and these proved themselves quite unequal to the work. 
Most of them feared to make themselves unpopular to their 
subordinates lest false charges should be trumped up against 
them. In my opinion, if all the charges had been held by 
European officers the expenditure would have been kept 
down and with better result. The gangs had little or no 
respect for the orders of the Officer-in-charge, and fines for 
short work were very much resented, and the impression 
amongst the workers was that it went into the pockets of the 
underlings. 

20. A better class of people should be employed as gang 

„ , moharirs and they should he fairly 

Gang Muharrirs. well paidi and £ an j„ dncem ent 

for them to work honestly they should be promised accord¬ 
ing to their qualifications permanent appointments as vacan¬ 
cies occurred in Government offices, provided their work was 
satisfactory. 

21. Experience shows that the labouring classes suffer 

most severely during famine. It 
ciasso™ 8 oft * le * ftlMutlllfi: is essential to know the number in 

■ each village. The patwari main¬ 

tains an occupation register for his circle. They can with 
very little trouble prepare a record for the villages in their 
circle, showing the number of the labourers and enter the 
same in the register of occupation ; this record could be cor¬ 
rected from year to year. When serious scarcity is imminent 
each patwari should be called upon to give the numbers of 
his circle through his Relief Inspector; we would then have 
a fair idea of the nuinbor in each Relief Inspector’s circle. 
The totalling of the Relief Inspector’s figures for the tahsil 
would give the number of labourers in the tahsil. I think 
it is important to know this, as fairly correct estimates could 
be prepared. 

22. The famine for 1896-97 had its own characteristics. 

Signs that set in *he„ For Prions two years the 
famine is about to upproaoh. ciops had. been short, Ill© prinrl* 
pal grain sown in the Harda and 
Seoni tahsils is wheat, and if we have two inches of rain in 
the latter end of Ootobor the crop does well, otherwise the 
yield is poor. 

In 1896 the kharif crops failed totally in soma parte and 
partially in other parts. In November and December 1896 
there was a complaint that labour was scarce and there was 
a general exodus of the labouring classes. Prices rose, result¬ 
ing in exportation of food grains. A village to village 
inspection showed that the poor in the village wore living 
upon Jhengru (a plant which grows on old fallow land and 
is a species of grass) and herbs. The private employers of 
labour were not able to pay the same wage. The usual 
wage paid in ordinary years for unskilled labour is 2 pies 
of grain. Owing to competition a labourer could be had 
for a pie of grain or even less. 

The mainstay of the village labourer is what he earns in 
the rabi harvest and this keops his family going all through 
the monsoon months. The tenants said that they could 
not employ labour in tho harvest season of 1896-97, and 
would as.far as possible cut their own crops. Tho mal- 
guzars, who largely employ labour to out the crops of their 
home farms, were unable to pay the samo wage, as a very 
short crop was expected. The rabi crop looked poor, and in 
many fields the seed sown failed to germinate owing to the 
absence of moisture in the soil. These oircumstances 
clearly indicated that famine was imminent. What we 
learn then is this: that a partial failure of crops accom¬ 
panied with a general exodus from the district and high 
prioes are fair signs of an approaching famine. Before 
famine sets in the mode of living of the poor is also altered. 
Due to the high pricos they are unable to purchase a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of food stuff and have to resort to herbs and 
species of grass lice to make up the deficiency. 

It is then important to take early steps and it is only by 
taking steps in time that we can cope with famine success* 
fully. It is no use waiting till the people are actually 
starving. To save life we should feed the people up and 
keep them in fair condition till better times. If the people 
are in good physical condition we will be able to dispense 
with famine operations at an early stage, i.e., as soon as the 
prices fall and labour is in demand. 

23. I do not advocate the maintaining of relief-works dur- 

Polioy recommended in “8 tl10 . months. It is 

adoption village relief in almost impossible to take a proper 
preference to relief works tusk from the workers. If it is 

in the monsoon. 


few of these works, then I think the camps might he confined 
to 1,000 workers in each relief work. 

It is far more satisfactory to give all those who cannot 
get labour in their villages gratuitous relief. By doing 
this we keep the people in tho villages, and there would be 
a decided diminution in the death rate. Yon save them 
from exposure. In their own villages they are able to get 
the game home comfort as they have been accustomed to. 
Then there is another advantage*: as demand for labour 
appears we are able to weed off the people from gratuitous 
reliof. 

24. It is my opinion that a famine could be more eco¬ 
nomically managed by tho adopton of village relief and the 
abolition of relief-works in the monsoon months. 

People who are away from their homes do not realize the 
signs that set in when famine is on tho wane. They have 
little or no knowledge of the crops of their village, and when 
a relief-work is disbanded in closing famine operations they 
become despondent, and many instead of going back to their 
villages wander about large towns and perish from cold 
and other disease. 

25. I was in the Madras famine in 1877, and comparing 

what was done in 1877 with what 

M&aras iamine. ... , . T 

was accomplished, in Iby7, 1 can 

certainly say that the present famine was better managed. 
Deaths from privation in the Madras Presidency were of 
frequent occurrence, and special gangs had to be entertained 
to patrol the roads to bring in bodies found by the roadside, 
and also those suffering from privation. The latter were 
taken to the poor-houses. 

Our arrangements here were fairly porfeet, and we had not 
to resort to this expedient. There is another thing that I 
observed in the Madras famine, viz., that a large number of 
the labouring classes were very much emaciated. 

26. Side by side with village relief wo might maintain 
large kitchens for those in distressed oircumstances. These 
kitchens should bo established at cortain centres where food 
should bo distributed daily to children as well as adults. 

27. I maintain that to cope with famine effectively the 
following State measures should be adopted :— 

(1) In winter and summer months relief works under 

European Officers. 

(2) In the monsoons all relief works should be closed, 

but if it is necessary to keep some of the works 
open in order to finish them off, then the num¬ 
bers should be extensively reduced, and only as 
many of tho labourers should be kept on as aro 
needed for the work. The rest should be drafted 
to village relief. 

(3) Tillage relief should bo given to all persons who 

cannot get employment ; a gradual process of 
weeding to be adopted as demand for labour 
appears. 

(4) The establishment of kitchens at certain centres 
whero one good meal might be given to all apply¬ 
ing for the same. 

28. Before closing this all-important subject I would 

bring to notice that in a fami ne 

Seed (ftaiu. year there is always a difficulty in 

getting seed grain for tenants. 

Our banias would be only too willing to meet our request 
if we have some summary mode of realizing the loans for 
seed grain. When the time for sowing arrives tho tenant is 
very penitent and is ready to promise all sorts of tilings, but 
when the crops are ripe he tries his best not to pay his sow- 
kar. 

The procedure of the Civil Court is too cumbrous, and if 
the defendant elects he can always cause a delay, and even¬ 
tually when tho decree-holder' gets a decree the tenant has 
got rid of his crops and tho decree becomes waste paper. 

(President.) —Were you in the Hoshangabad District 
throughout tho famine V—f rom December 1896 to the end 
of the famine. I am still in that district. 

Do you think thero was a failure of crops in 1895-96 and 
1896-97 P—Yes, I think in the two preceding years we 
had short crops. 

You are stationed at an out-station P—Yes, I am in 
charge of the Harda Tahsil. 

Does that include any hill tracts P—Yes, it includes Raja 
Borari and Damjipura. 


urgently necessary to keep up a shops 


How much grain was taken to Damjipura from charitable 
P—About 300 maunds. 


C. P. 
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What measures were tried to induce hill tribes to come 
to the works P—We opened road work close to them at Desli, 
but they kept to their homes. 

Could not anything have been done for them by personal 
influence P Could you not induce their leading men to 
move in the matter P—Yes, every attempt was made, but 
when they did come, unfortunately cholera broke out and 
they ran away. 

When did you start the work at Desli P—In the early 
part of the monsoon under forest officers ; it was in July 
1897. 

Before that nothing was done?—We had gratuitous relief- 
Did the people come to the works P—No. When we saw 
eople would not como we started some other work for them, 
ut their attitude remained the same. 

What kind of works P—Merely lovolling tho road. They 
would not come, but eventually they were forced to como out 
by starvation, and even then they refused to go to work. 
Eventually we put them on money doles. 

What is the cause of their reluctance to go to the works? 
—I think they don’t like to mix with people of the plains. 

Did the plains people treat them with contempt?—No. 
They think that the plains people are cunning and that they 
will be cheated. 

Your opinion is that they should be _ left in the junglcB 
so long as they can subsist on the jungle products and 
that they should be given doles afterwards ?—Yes. We 
should give them money doles in their own villages. 

How many villages would there be P—About 80 villages 
with 5,900 persons. 

Are these people increasing?—I think they remain almost 
the same. I have not noticed any increase among them. 

I see you recommend that forests should be thrown open 
for the grazing of cattle ; was there much mortality among 
the cattle P—Yes, u certain amount. 

Were not the forests thrown open for grazing P—Yes, 
they were. 

In what month P—I do not remember. 

You say in paragraph 16 of your written note that a pro- 
ortion of persons who were oh the works were decidedly not 
eserving of assistance ; was that proportion large P—No, I 
do not think it was large. It is also very difficult to 
differentiate who is deserving and who is not. 

You mean a certain number of people could have got on 
without coming to the relief works P —Yes. I am referring 
to a class of people who think that these works are a big 
picnic ; they come, stay for a short time and then go home. 
It is not a pleasant picnic P—It is a novelty. 

Prom what you saw on the works you think the wago 
sufficient P—Yes. 

You think if it did not make them strong it kept them 
going P—Yes. 

In paragraph 20 of your note you speak of gang-moharirs; 
who arc they P—Hangers-on to the Public Works Depart- 
meat contractors. I am not sure whether they were rela¬ 
tives of tho subordinate members of the Public Works 
Department. 

Your impression was that they were corrupt P—Yes, very. 
Did they cut something from the wages of the people P— 
That was not their modus operandi. The wages of the 

people were paid weekly ; then there was a column showing 
absentees, fines, etc : now this money went to the pockets of 
those gang-moharirs. 

When did village inspection begin P—In April. 

You had lists mado out for these villages P—Yes; first by 
the malguzars, then by Circle Inspectors, and lastly by the 
Revenue officer. 

Reliable lists P—Yes, fairly. 

In paragraph 21 you propose having a census of the 
labouring classes P—Yes, that will be very useful. It is 
very difficult to know the labouring classes. The patwari 
generally keeps the occupation register in his village, and 
it would be useful to show the number of labourers in the 
same register. 

You would Include coolies in that P—Yes. 

Would you include wcavors P—They would bo shown under 
the head of “ artizans.” 

In paragraph 22 you speak of tho general exodus of the 
labouring classes; where did they go toP—They drifted 


from place to place, and even visited Native States. Tho 
coolie-catcher got as many as he could. 

How long after that were relief measures taken P—Relief 
measures were taken in January, and the exodus was noticed 
in November and December. 

Had you noticed signs of distress before that P—Well the 
kharif crop jh ad failed, but it was expected that the rabi crop 
would be better. 

Any particular signs of distress in 1896 P—Not in my 
part of the district. 

In paragraph 27 (4) you suggest the establishment of 
kitchens at certain centres where one good meal might be 
given to those applying for the same ; would not that lead to 
a great many people not requiring it coming to the kitchen P 
—Yes, a certain proportion would come, but that would bo 
very small, because there is a general objection to cooked 
food, and so only those in real need would come. 

(Mr. Bolder ness .)—I gather from paragraph 17 of your 
written evidence that piece-work was very unsatisfactory in 
your district. When was it introduced?—I am speaking of 
Harda and Seoni. Dieco-work was introduced in September 
on the Harda-Handia Road. The people complained that 
the contractor substituted large baskets, and there wero 
always complaints about measuring tho work done. 

What was the result P—I reported the matter to 
Mr. Laurie, the Commissioner. He visited tho works along 
with tho Executive Engineer. Tho Executive Engineer 
after enquiring changed the rule. 

Did piece-work drive away peoplo who should have re¬ 
mained on the works P—Yes. 

That was the first time piece-work was tried P—Yes ; I 
think it would have been better if it had been carried out 
departmentally. 

When piece-work was started wero' weakly people sepa¬ 
rated P—Yes. They were separated by the Hospital Assist¬ 
ant and the officer in charge. 

Had you task-work and piece-work side by side P—No. 
At a distance of 3 miles. 

Were families separated P—It was avoided as much as 
possible. There were no complaints. 

What was the’ result of piece-work P—The people did not 
cam enough and consequently left. 

Did you give rewards P—I was against the system of 
giving rewards ; it was stopped. 

Did the managers get the people to do their full task P— 
If the mate (headman) and gang-moharir looked after them 
they worked all right, not otherwise. 

Are the works executed in your tahsil useful P—Yes. 
We have completed oue feeder road and one trunk road, both 
useful. Tbs Harda-Handia road is not well done. 

In paragraph 23 of your writton evidence you recommend 
village relief in preference to relief works during the 
monsoon. Does your recommendation rofer to your tahsil or 
to the whole district P—My experience is confined to my two 
tahsils. During the monsoons hutting arrangements were 
unsatisfactory, and so it is better to provide the people with 
work in their own villages. 

Do you think their health suffered in the rains P—Yes. 

Did the people reside in the camps P—Most of the workers 
went home, but those from long distances remained on the 
workB. Large numbers remained on tho works. 

All through the rains P—Yes. 

Did you extend gratuitous relief during the rains P—Yes. 

You think you brought relief to every deserving person P 
—Yes. 

Was there any difficulty in deciding as to who was deserv¬ 
ing to be put on relief P—I have been in the Harda Sub¬ 
division for the last nine years, and so I did not find any 
difficulty in settling that point. 

What was the percentage on gratuitous relief P—Two per 
cent. 

If yon had not the works would 2 per cent, be sufficient P 
—No, it would have gone up to 20 per cent. 

(Mr Bote ).—The wage yon refer to in paragraph 18 of 
yonr note is the D wage, is it not P—Yes. 

Did they save anything out of that wage P—No. Tho 
price of grain was 6 to 9 seers a rupee, and so I do not think 
it was possible for them to save anything. 
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How did yon calculate the D wage ? —The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner fixed the rates. 

On what grain P— Jowari. 

(Mr. Fuller.)—Was the condition of the people fair 
during hot weather P—Yes. 

What wages did they cam ?—The D wage. 

Was that sufficient P—During the hot weather it was 
sufficient. 

What was their condition P—It was fair. 


You never reported that the people were insufficiently fed P 
—No. 

Was there any difficulty in getting copper coins—pice P— 

No. 

Any premium P—Yes, I think something like 5 per cent. 
(Mr. Bose .)—Did the people get mahna to live on P— 
Yes, lots. 

(President .)—On what do they live P—On a mixture of 
mahua and wheat. 
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Greany. 
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1898, 


At the Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 
THIETY-FIFTH DAY. 

Wednesday, the 16th Maroh 1898. 
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Sib J. B. Lyall, O.C.I.E., 
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Me. T. W. Holdeeness, C.S.I. 
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Surgeon-Colonol G. Hutcheson, Sanitary Commissioner and Administrative Medical Offioer, Central Provinces, called in 
6 and examined. 


(President.) —You'are chief of the medical staff in the 
Central Provinces P—Yes. 

How long have you had that appointment P Since July 
1896. 

Have you had experience in other districts oi these prov¬ 
inces P—In the early part of my career I was in Jabalpur. 

(Dr. Richardson.)— I think you have visitod other dis¬ 
tricts of theso provinces during 1896 P—Yes. 

What impression did you gathor during your tour of the 
condition of the people P—My impression was that the physi¬ 
cal condition of tho people in the district of Saugor, which 
I visited early, and of that of the people in Jabalpur was 
not good. I saw cases of emaciation during my tour in 
Jabalpur. 

( President .)—In what month P—In September 1896. 

( Dr. Richardson.)— What measures wore being taken to 
deal with these cases P—The measures, so far as I am aware, 
were mostly through district councils and private chanty. 

Was it your opinion that measures were adopted sufficient¬ 
ly early and on an adequato scale to deal with the_ condiv 
tionsP—I had not boon long enough in those provinces to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion on the point. As I had 
seen the operations in the North-Western Provinces I was 
a little surprised that measures had not been taken earlier 
and more actively. 

Is that a correct description on page 8 of the memoran-, 
dura on the public health of the Central Provinces in 1896-97 
and previous years, where it says that matters culminated in 
widespread distress and privation early in 1896 and deepened 
rapidly into extensive famine before the close of that year P 
Is that correct as to time and area P—It is only from the 
historical record. It is not my personal observation. 

You say that early in 1896 distress and privation were 
widespread P—That 'is shown from the Civil Surgeons’ reports. 

The Civil Surgeons’ reports then are your authority for 
this statement P—Undoubtedly. 

Then in 1896 I see in some districts emaciation and 
debility prevailed amongst many. Do you think the state of 
mattors described continued till it culminated in the famine 
of 1896-97 P—'Yes. 

This condition of things prevailed through from 1896 to 
the end of 1896 P—Undoubtedly In the northern Provinces 
and the districts bordering on the Gangetio water-shed. 

I presume you consider theso'conditions called for active 
measures of relief P—My opinion is that if relief wag neces¬ 
sary in Bundolkhand it was also necessary in the northern 
Provinces. 

In paragraph 11 you repeat this description. Was the 
condition of things mainly confined to the northern dis¬ 
tricts P—In 1895 it was confined to the northern districts. 

You say in Bhandara and Balaghat people had begun to 
wander P—That is the statement of the Civil Surgeon. It is 


qualified by the fact that people began to wander on account 
of tho necessity for sustenance and employment. 

With reference to paragraph 12, do you think the circum¬ 
stance of the lowest birth-rate and highest death-rato would 
sufficiently prove that the people were suffering to an excep¬ 
tional degree P—Undoubtedly. 

In paragraph 17 you give figures showing that the death- 
rate was excessively high in 1896 in Damoh, Saugor, Manilla, 
Murwara, Seoni and Jabalpur. To what, in your opinion, 
was the high death-rato mainly due P——It was due to the 
weak physical condition of the people. 

And what was tho weak condition due top—Due to soasons 
of distress. 

Were the moasures taken commensurate with the 
prevailing condition of distress in 1896 P—1 only came in 
July. At that time I was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
provinces to give a positive answer. I was not informed of the 
measures taken. There was no record in my office. During 
the last three months I thought there was evidence of con¬ 
siderable distress and privation in the J abalpur and Sau¬ 
gor districts. 

You think the great mortality in towns wag due to an 
influx from Native States. These emigrants were, I suppose, 
in a starving condition in search of foodP—No doubt. 

Was the proportion very great P—In Murwara (from the 
adjoining States) I think the proportion at one time amount¬ 
ed to 60 per cent. 

In paragraph 28 you say the infantile mortality was 

• higher in 1896 than in any previous year. To what was this 
due?—You can only reason from the record that it was due 
to privation. 

Did they suffer more than adults P—Considerably more 
so. 

In paragraph 33 you say, on the 23rd January 236,000 
were already on relief works or gratuitously relieved. Can 
you say when the relief works were opened P—So far as I 
am aware they began about the end of November and 
beginning of December 1896. 

There must have been a great rush P—There was a great 
rush at first ; the numbers increased rapidly from 600 to 
4,000 within a week. 

’ What did you reason from that P—The need for relief. 

• (Mr. Holderness.) —What work was that P—The Hutwas- 
Piparia work. 

When did this great increase take place P—At the begin¬ 
ning of December. 

Had it just been opened P—Yes. 

(Dr. Richardson .)—In paragraph 35 you say numerous 
large works under tbe Public Works Department, combined 
with poor-houses and rural relief centres for wanderers and 
those temporarily unfit for labour, with village house-to- 
house relief, were organized. Can you say when these wen 
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organized P—This paragraph, is more or leas an extract from 
an official report. 

In paragraph 37 you give a table of the death-rate. In 
August 1897 tho number became excessively high and ran 
up from 61,445 in July to 80,785 in August. To what cause 
do you attribute this sudden increase in the death-rate P—■ 
Owing to exposure in the monsoon weather of people in a 
debilitated condition. 

Had the people on worts proper shelter P—In many cases 
considerable attempts were made to sholtor them, but it waB 
often insufficient. 

You visited these works I suppose P—Yes. 

In what respect were shelter’s insufficient P—The ground 
is moorum and cotton soil and retentive of moisture, so, 
unless huts are pitched on high ground, they get super¬ 
saturated and the rain tells on tho condition of the shelter. 

Was the task excessive on the works you visited P—I don’t 
think it was beyond the capabilities of the workers, except in 
so far as piece-work is concerned. I don’t think piece-work 
is adapted to people in a weakly condition. 

Did the people suffer from insufficient food P Was the 
wage sufficient to keep them P—Seemingly not, because in 
the monsoon towards Augnst and September there were 
reports from various officers that the condition of tho 
people was deteriorating. 

(Mr. Holdfrness .)—Why in the monsoon?—The diet 
was not sufficient. There was not enough fatty food for 
health. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —Was the clothing deficient as well as 
food P—Undoubtedly. 

Referring to the table appended to paragraph 37 of the 
note, as far as I can judge, taking the mortality for the 
first four months of 1896 and comparing it with the same 
months of 1897, if yon take the mortality as a ground for 
judging of the distress, the distress was about the same in 
both years P—I would not go as far as that. Ycry many 
weakly persons must have succumbed in 1896. 

If 1896 had been a normal year you could make that 
statement P—The rates both in’l896 and 1897 were exces¬ 
sively above the normal. 

And were they due to the same cause P—Undoubtedly. 

As regards paragraph 40, I don't understand the remark 
that registration was more accurate and imperative than it 
had been P—Orders were issued that the records should be 
as complete as possible. All officers connected with registra¬ 
tion and minor officials were warned that accuracy was the 
chief object. 

What effoct had that on statistics? Do you think more 
deaths were recorded than in other years?—The record was 
quite as accurate as in former years. 

You cannot gather from this that more deaths were re¬ 
ported P—Undoubtedly not. 

With regard to the romarks in paragraph 43, page 29, 
under the heading “ June,” that is Juno 1897, is it notP— 
Yes. 

You say there that the condition of the people on relief 
works was actually deteriorating P—That is the report of the 
local officer. 

You say this was explained by a diminution in numbers 
and an apparent residuum of weakly persons. Why did 
the numbers decrease P—At that time there were some big 
fairs on. 

In the same paragragh you say there was difficulty in 
procuring food-grains in Mandla P—That is the report of 
the local authorities, not from my own knowledge. 

You don't know, how this came about P—Ho. 

Similarly, on page 30, under “ July,” you say that priva¬ 
tion continued in Mandla, but the relief measures must have 
been in full swing then. Why did it continue P—I fancy 
there were difficulties in Mandla on account of its inacces¬ 
sibility. 

Do you think that would account for this continued 
acuteness of distress P—Yes. 

Was there any other difficulty F—Exposure was tho great 
difficulty, and the people thought it would be better to 
repair to their villages. In Mandla the inacessibility render¬ 
ed it difficult to provide relief if it had not been previously 
applied. 

In paragraph 48 you say there is a stage in the downward 
progress of those whose food has been habitually insufficient, 


from which recovery is impossible. Is that the result of 
your own observation P—I think it is hopeless in certain 
cases, but not certainly impossible. 

Practically it comes to the same thing P—Yes. 

Would you attribute such deaths to starvation P—To long 
privation. 

On page 41, in paragraph 69, regarding mortality, you 
give tho castes of the people and the death-rate amongst 
them. How is it that the death-rate amongst those describ¬ 
ed as “ others” is more than double P—These are the waifs 
and strays of society who are neglected, and they are more 
liable to the vicissitudes of climate. It includes a large 
number of aborigines who certainly suffered much more 
acutely than others during the late famine. 

What was the cause of their suffering more P—Privation. 
Why out of proportion to others?—Because they had 
nothing to fall back upon. The more or less bettor classes 
have something to fall back upon, but the aborigines have 
no ornaments or other things. 

Are they more averse to avail themsolves of help than 
other people P—I think so. They show a greater timidity in 
coming to relief works and dealing with Europeans. 

As regards paragraph 65, are these figures correct ? You 
say the mortality was about treble in 1897 P—The figures are 
taken fro m the official record, the Sanitary Commissioner's 
report. 

In paragraph 5 of the memorandum on the medical 
arrangements during the famine in the Central Provinces 
in 1896 and 1897, you describe the instructions given to 
preserve the water-supply in a state of purity. Were these 
measures effectual in preventing outbreaks of cholera?—Not 
altogether. 

Were there many such outbreaks?—Cholera was very 
prevalent in 1896 and 1897. 

In what months?—The usual months in these Provinces; 
in May and June, just before tho monsoon. 

Yon say there was difficulty in disposing of dead bodies. 
Was that on works P—I don't think there was any difficulty 
on the works. They were never so numerous. 

Were the bodies of Hindus burnt P—No doubt. 

And of Mabomedans ?—The order was that they should be 
buried. I think these instructions were carried out. 

Were any measures taken to prevent effluvium P—It was 
Ordered that lime should be used. 

Was it used as a matter of fact?—I fancy in the mon¬ 
soons it would be rather difficult to keep up the supply. 

As regards what you sa,y about food on page 4, was unsound 
food frequently detected P—It did not come to my notice. 
I think the food was good. 

You don’t think the health of the people suffered owing to 
an inferior supply P—No ; there was a large import of Burma 
rice, but it was not considered palatable for the people of 
these Provinces unless cooked under steam. 

’ Was it mere prejudice or a conviction founded on fact P— 
They afterwards took to it readily. 

Had yon sufficient hospital accommodation P—I should 
think excellent. 

You got a free hand in purchasing medicines and medical 
comforts I suppose P—Quite free. 

You say in paragraph 7, on page 5, regarding the preven¬ 
tion of outbreaks of cholera, the provision of isolation hospi- 
' talB and the maintenance of a strict watch against the possible 
introduction of infectious disease. Was this found to pre¬ 
vent the introduction of infectious disease P—I think so; 
with tho exception of cholera there was no infectious disease. 

How did cholera find its way into camps ?—It was due to 
the polluted water-supply. In the Deccan there is a good 
deal of vegetable matter in the water. I think the cholera 
microbe thrives in these waters. Most of the Deccan water 
is taken from bowlis or wells which are extremely polluted. 

Did you attempt to purify this water P—Yes, with per¬ 
manganate of potassium. 

What is your opinion of the efficiency of permanganate 
of potassium as a process for the purification of water P—It is 
a useful prooess I think, but inert as regards the prevention 
of cholera due to unprotected water-supplies. Re-infection 
frequently occurs ana the water is as bad as ever. 

You speak in paragraph 8 of relief kitchens in connection 
with relief hospitals for children. When were these kitchens 
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started P Can you say?—No, I cannot give the date: about 
the middle of the year. 

Do you think it would have been better if they had been 
opened earlier P—Undoubtedly. 

You say in paragraph 11 that the poor-house ration, as 
proscribed, in the Code, is scarcely sufficient to maintain 
health and strength P—Undoubtedly it is insufficient. 

You altered it P'—It was altered. 

Instead of 8 chattaks of atta or rice you gave 9 to 10 f 
—Yes. 

That is less than the jail ration P—Yes, it is still less. 

And the quantity of albuminous food (dhal) was raised 
from 1 to lj chattaks and vegetables were raised very great¬ 
ly P—Yes, the people were suffering from scorbutic affections. 

Was there any difficulty in getting vegetables P— Not of 
the ordinary class, but there was not a sufficiency of anti¬ 
scorbutic vegetables. 

You say in paragraph 12 that successful treatment was 
not more apparent in the use of extraneous and peptonized 
fcod-stniis than in the issue of the simple forms of milk 
diet, soup and gruels P Was there any difficulty in getting 
milkP—.At times there was in getting the quantity re¬ 
quired. It was supplemented by Swiss milk, of which there 
was an abundance. The Charitable Relief Fund distributed 
a good deal of Mellin’s Food. 

On page 8 in paragraph 18 the first line of figures in the 
statement showing the daily average population in the Jabal- 
ur poor-house shows that the number in the month of 
une was 303. in the next month it practically doubled, 
and rose till it reached a maximum in January 1897. Did 
this serve as a practical proof of the condition of the people 
in and around Jabalpur P—It serves as a proof that the 
Jabalpur District was as badly off as tha adjacent districts. 
When distress became acute, Government eamo to the aid of 
the District Councils. 

As early as July 1896 P—I think Government aid came 
in. 

You say on page 11 in paragraph Id, “ here as elsewhere 
in poor-houses overcrowding has occurred to a very great 
extent, and in the small enclosure for females it is excessive,” 
Would it have been necessary if proper arrangements hud 
been made to have crowding in excess?—The numbers came 
in so rapidly that adequate provision could not be made fir 
excess numbers. The actual accommodation was limited to 
the number present, and no provision was made for a large 
influx. 

Should this have been made P—Undoubtedly. 

In fact a band-to-mouth policy was bolng followed ?—Yes. 

As regards this report on the Bilaspuv Orphanage, you 
say on page 12, under the head “ B.—Orphanage,” tiie 
orphans generally presented a tidy and cleanly appearance ?— 
Yes ; great care had been taken by Dr. Silcock. 

Did many die P—Yes ; but the mortality was not as great 
as in many other poor-houses or orphanages. 

At the bottom of page 13 you say, in regard to poor- 
houses, rum was freely used as a stimulant when “ kangals ” 
were brought in daily wet and cold, like half-drowned rats. 
Did they mostly die P—No ; provision in Bilaspur was 
excellent, andyou will see from the note by Dr. Silcock, 
in which I entirely concur, that milk and soup were provided, 
and that the attendance was very good. 

Was the medical staff sufficient P—Not altogether suffi¬ 
cient. There was a great strain on the staff. It was impos¬ 
sible for other provinces to assist us, but on the whole, I 
think, the establishments met the conditions fairly well. It 
was supplemented by experienced subordinates of tho com¬ 
pounder and vaccinator class. 

Was tho vaccinator class fairly efficient P—Yes ; on the 
whole. Some had to be discharged for irregularities. 

( President.) —Have you formed any opinion as to the 
sufficiency and quality of the relief work ration P—The 
quality seemed good enough, and I think the quantity, on 
the whole, sufficient to maintain people if they came to the 
works in fairly good physical condition. 

You are alluding to tho D ration I suppose P—Yes ; a 
memorandum was placed on record after inspecting tho 
Relief Camps in the Banda district in 1896 by the District 
Officer, the Superintending Engineer and myself to the 
effect that we found the people in fairly good condition 
and fit to return to their labours in the fields as soon as relief 
work was over. 


I understand you to say that it is sufficient to keep a 
man going, but not to improve his condition P—Yes, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

That D ration is considerably under the ration given to 
prisoners in jails P—Yes ; prisoners in jails take on flesh very 
rapidly. They come in low condition and improve rapidly. 

Do yon think the people on relief works supplement their 
ration in any way P—Not to my knowledge. They are so 
poor that I don't think they have the means to. 

1 see in the Medical Officer’s Report of the Damoh Jail of 
1896 that frds of the prisoners admitted were in bad health ; 
426 were suffering from some form of scurvy. Did you go 
to the Damoh Jail when you first came P—Yes. 

What condition did you find the prisoners in. Do yon 
remember P‘—It is recorded in my report. I cannot re¬ 
member at this moment. I may mention that the term 
scurvy is a relative term. There is a great deal attributed 
to scurvy which is really not scurvy in the senso in which 
we use it elsewhere. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Does that condition prevail among 
the lower orders in ordinary years?—Yes. In the North- 
Western Provinces and Lower Bengal nearly always. 

When did you leave the North-Western Provinces in 
1896 P—In July. 

When did you last visit relief workg there P—In June. 

And the condition of the workers waB specially reported 
on P—Yes; by the District. Officer, the Superintending 
Engineer and myself as stated. 

They were considered to be in good condition, were 
■ they notP—Yes. 

Did they actually improve P—Yes. 

The wage they received you consider was sufficient to 
actually improve them P—Yes. 

Do you know whether the relief workers saved any por¬ 
tion of their wage P—Undoubtedly. An attempt was made 
to ascertain that fact in several ways, and it was found that 
they had saved. 

The children were not fed in kitchens, were they?—No. 

. Did the parents get separate gratuitous relief P—Yes. 

Did they keep their children in good health P—Yes. 

Do you know how they spent their wages P—They bought 
food from the bania. 

What class of food did they buyP Did they gather mabua? 
—I don't think so. 

When you came to these Provinces, you visited Damoh 
and SaugorP—Saugor at once. 

■As regards the general condition of the people, do you 
think thero was the same amount of distress in Saugor as 
in Bundclkhand P—I think more. In the short visit I paid 
I saw much more. 

You said, I think, in answer to a question by Dr. Richard¬ 
son, that in the beginning of the rains the people had 
deteriorated owing to a deficiency of fatty foods P—There 
was a deficiency of nutritious food, which is necessary to 
support the physical condition of the people during exposure. 

Does that apply to relief workers ?—Yes ; the relief workers 
were deteriorating. 

(Mr Fuller.) —On what dateP—About July and August. 
Of course people in that condition require more food—and 
nourishing food — at that time owing to exposure. 

(Mr. Solder ness.) —Do you think the wage given in the 
hot weather might prove insufficient during the rainy 
months P—I should be inclined to give more food in the 
rainy weather ; in other words, raise the wage. 

What was tho condition of the people then. It would 
depend on. the length of time they had refrained from 
seeking relief P—I think it was due to weather conditions. 
August is the worst month in the year in those Provinces. 
Tho highest mortality is between August and September. 

Did you inspect any of the workers during June and 
JulyP—During July. 

Did you hear that the strong workers had gone away 
leaving a residuum of weakly people P—There was a strong 
tendency to got rid of relief workers, so that they might 
go to their fields and attend to cultivation. 

The tendency was to alter the condition of relief works?— 
Undoubtedly. I think an order issued about that time on 
the subject. 

phi yon form any opinion as to the wisdom of this 
order P—I think it was inadvisable. 


Surg.'Col. 
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Why P—Because the people had been in an exhausted con¬ 
dition for many months, and until food-stuffs came into 
the market they were not in a tit state to he sent hack to 
their occupations. They had no stocks to fall hack upon. 

Did you consider the conditions on which relief was 
given during the rainy months were too deterrent?—I 
1 have not formed an opinion. 

You visited Bilaspur in July ; what was the opinion you 
formed as to the extent and depth of distress P—It was very 
severe. 

I)o you know what it was duo to P—I saw moro distress 
and emaciation at Bilaspur than in any other parts of the 
Province. 

Can you give any description of what yon saw P—There 
were large numbers in the poor-houses and cases of excessive 
emaciation and distress were numerous and a system of bring¬ 
ing numbers to centres of relief had to be adopted. 

Was that due to persons refusing to come to relief 
works P—Yes, to some extent. 

Were the works not sufficiently distributed P—I am not 
able to say. 

How many people were there in the Bilaspur poor-houses P 
—About fonr or five thousand. 

Is the collection of so many people undesirable on medical 
grounds P—Not if the arrangements are good and if the 
accommodation is well distributed. If sanitary measures 
arc taken with regard to the people, there is no difficulty 
in maintaining healthy conditions. 

Still you object to bringing people to centres P -Yes. 

T think a good many were brought in by the Police P— 
Ycb. 

Judging from what you saw, you thought distress was very 
great in the district P—Undoubtedly. 

Did you visit any relief works during the rains P—Yes- 

I should like to know your opinion as to the general 
health of the workers on relief works during the rains. 
Can they be kept in good health P—Undoubtedly ; but they 
weve living under unfavourable conditions, and, unless better 
arrangements are made, their health must deteriorate. 

Were the hutting arrangements sufficientP—In some 
cases they were. I think the tendency was to limit tho 
accommodation, and sometimes it was apt to be overcrowded. 
Provision was not made for an influx. 

Were the huts fairly water-tight P—I think so. 

Were there outbreaks of cpidomic disease in tho rainy 
season V—The only outbreak of disease was before the rains 
where the water-supply was very much polluted. 

You said the poor-house ration was increased. Was the 
poor-house ration in tho North-Western Provinces simi¬ 
larly increased P—I have no information. The poor-house 
population was in very good condition in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Was the increased ration due to the state of the people 
when they came in P—Undoubtedly. 

If yon had to deal with the population in a normal condi¬ 
tion, would the Code ration be sufficient P—It is deficient 
in vegetable, acids, oil, salt and fat. 

(1’residcnt )—I see that the death-rate in Balaghat Jail 
was very much higher than in any other jail, is there any 
special reason fur that P—Yes ; a large number of tho 
inmates should not have been sent to jail. They were so 
destitute and in such a desperate condition that they should 
have been scut to the poor-house. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Was the poor-house at Sconi maintained 
by Government or by private charity P—By private charity 
for a considerable time, and afterwards by Government. 


(Mr. Hulderness.)- When you saw the condition ol 
things in Sangor, did yon make any report to the Local 
Government that the district seemed in a very bad condi¬ 
tion P—The usual official report was submitted. 

At once. I presume—I think it was. 

It reached the Administration within a month, I sup¬ 
pose P— I cannot say. 

In that report did you spwially dwell on the state of 
thingBp—I reported on the poor-house only. 

(Mr. Fuller.)— -With reference to Sangor during tho 
rains of 1806-G7, had you any reason to believe that large 
numbers of people were coming in from Gwalior, Bhopal 
and other States P—No. 

As to the condition of things in the hot weather of 1897, 
had you any reason to believe, either from reports or from 
personal observation, that relief was being insufficiently 
granted?—No. 

Are we to take it that the sudden increase in the distress 
at the commencement of the monsoon came to the pro¬ 
vince) as a eui-priseP—It was the usual condition of the 
season. The mortality is affeetid by seasonal conditions in 
all provinces. The mortality reaches its maximum in August 
anu September. 

Did you at that time think that, there would probably 
be a large increase in the mortality during the rains which 
could be met by arrangements made in the hot weather. 
Had you any idea of changes in the arrangements in the 
hot weather P—Simply general me:isurcs, supporting people 
throughout and maintaining their physical condition. 

So far as came to your knowledge, were the relief 
measures which were enforced during the hot weather suffi¬ 
cient for that purpose P—I do not think I can form an 
opinion on that point. 

Were there any complaints during the hot weather that 
relief was being given insufficiently?—None. 

The mortality during the rains in the provinces we know 
was not evenly spread. Would you say that the Wardha 
District is a very distressed district P—I think we might, 
throughout the year, say it was a scarcity district. It was 
not considered a famine district, but there wus a great 
deal of distress. In some parts the distress was very acute. 

Were there any signs reported from Wardha which were 
different from other districts?—There were a good number 
of wanderers from other districts. 

Luoking to the fact that in August, and September the 
death-rate in Wardha was, respectively, jth and Jrd of that 
of the whole Province, would you he disposed to modify your 
opinion that the high death-rate in the rains was due to 
insufficient, nourishment,?—1 don’t think I hove quite said 
so. It affected the death-rute considerably. 

Having regard to the fact that the death-rate was so high 
in some parts of the province, would you be digposed to 
draw any conclusion as to the soanon being an unhealthy 
one?—It. depends upon the distribution of the rainfall. 
Undoubtedly unseasonable rainfall will cause sickness and 
mortality. 

The high death-rate was greatly due to climatic condi¬ 
tions P—Y 08 . 

As regards the water-supply on relief works, is it or is it 
not a fact that in many places there was no water loally 
except that afforded by nullahs P—Yes. 

You are aware that in some places where it was necessary 
to open works there were only springs? -Yes. 

(Mr. Bose) —When you said there was great distress in 
Wardha, had you any special tuhsil in mind?—•Hingan- 
ghat, towards Chaudu. 


Mb. C. W. Mr Tv kb, District Superintendent of Police, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I pnt in a written statement of evidence. 

Cause qf the Famine. 

As far as I have beon able to gather the oanso of tho 
famine of 1696-97 was the short or untimely falls of rain 
dni ing the years 1804, 1896 and 1896 ; the crops of this dis¬ 


trict depend on the rainfall, and when we have a short fall, or 
the rain is untimely, wo have a failure of cropR ; in 1891, there 
was rain nearly every month ; tho result was rust ; in 1895 
the rabi also suffered from rust; in 1896 the klurif suffered 
first owing to delay in monsoon, then to too much rain with 
a rush, and finally to the monsoon having stopped suddenly 
in August j and owing to the last-named cause, people wore 
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unable to prepare fields for tbe rabi; three bad kharifs and 
two rabis, followed by this third very bad year for rabi, 
was more than the people could stand. 

The relief measures adopted were sufficient, but the people 
of this district did not take full advantage of them ; in the 
first place there was a disinclination to go to the poor-houses. 
The people appeared to prefer wandering about and begging j 
with some, easte was the reason j with others the rules and 
confinement was an objection; while others, although starv¬ 
ing, wished to regulate their own diet; the village-relief was 
of course most popular, and here often relief had to bo given 
to persons who had had. the chance of going to works, but 
who, owing to distance of the works, preferred to starve at 
their homes until they got village-rolief. The labouring 
classes were easy to deal with, and would go to works and 
camp there; it was the agricultural classes and the artizans, 
such as blacksmiths, carpenters, sonars, etc., who could not be 
induced to go from their villages any distance. Relief-centres, 
where there was no fixed task and no means of seeing the 
amount of work done by each unit, always drew crowds. Here 
people who could return homo each night, came even when not 
absolutely necessary, and at such works undoubtedly persons 
not absolutely in want received aid at first, but this could not 
be avoidod; thero was a very groat inclination on tho part of 
some to wander from one work to another merely to see 
where they could get the best return for loast work put in ; 
this restless spirit gave some trouble. Of the forms of gra¬ 
tuitous relief given, tho most popular was that of “ kitchens,” 
for hero the children were relieved and thousands of young 
lives saved ; there can bo no doubt this is the proper form of 
relief for children who willingly came 3 and 4 miles for their 
food. The most unpopular work was the breaking of stones 
on roadsides, while the most popular works were digging of 
tanks, bunding of fields and earthwork on roads. As far as 
this district is concerned, I think, famine work should be 
confined to roads, tanks, and bunding of fields. 

During the famine, work on a railway was going on in 
this district. As soon as relief-works were oponed within 
range of this railway, tlie people began to go off to the 
relief-work; the cause of this was simple : on the railway 
the work was by contract, only able-bodied persons were 
taken on and a full task was demanded, while on tho relief- 
work at that time there was no task-work and whole families 
got relief, and thus oarned more than the working members 
on the railway. 

One of the best forms of relief given was the opening out 
of the Government forests, when the people were permitted 
to go in and procure edible fruits free, and near the larger 
towns take in head-loads of grass and wood for sale, this saved 
very many lives. 

A very difficult thing in this famine has been the question 
of orphans; of course, if missions and churches were per¬ 
mitted to take the children right off, there would be no 
troublo; but there was a distinct feeling among the people on 
this point; tho danger in handing low caste children over 
to natives is that they may be brought up practically as 
slaves ; resident orphans don’t give much trouble but orphans 
whose parents had wandered here from other Provinces and 
Native States were difficult to dispose of. 

The question how to prevent wandering is also a difficult 
one. During the famine large numbers belonging to other 
districts and Native States wanderod in here ; special patrol¬ 
ling arrangements were made to pick up all such wanderers. 
Police posts had advances to feed these people and help them 
on to either a poor-house or a relief-work ; generally they 
were found in a condition fit only for the poor-house. All 
wanderers received the same help and treatment: the mortal¬ 
ity of this district was considerably affected by these wan¬ 
derers, who so often came into this district in a very emaciat¬ 
ed state. 


Were the rains of 1895 heavy P—Yes, in the beginning. Mr. C. W. 


I think in that year they stopped suddenly. 
In 1895 were there any signs of distress P 


Were there 
serious crime. 


any thefts of corn or dacoities, etc. P—No 
There was a slight increase of petty crime. 

Was that attributed to the people being in want of food’ 
or to what was it attributed in the returns P—It was put 
down to the partial failure of crops and their not having 
sufficient work to do. 

At that time in 1895 were there any measures of relief, 
poor-houses, etc. P—Towards the end of 1895 there was a 
small poor-house worked in the city here. 

That was due to an increase of beggars in the town, was it 
notp—Yes. 

And in 1896 what was the state of the district as regards 
crime P—Thero was a further increase over 1895. 

Of the same kindP—Yes, petty crime, grain thefts. 

In 1896 relief measures were undertaken P—Yes, in the 
spring of 1896 there were certain small relief measures under¬ 
taken in the way of roads by District Boards. 

Were they ordinary District Board roads P—Yes. They 
were specially opened to see what they would draw—more in 
the nature of test-works. 

Did they attract many people P—Not as many people as i^ 
was expected they would. 

When did relief-work begin P—As far as I remember at 
the end of February 1896. The Katni-Saugor line also had 
some work I believe in December 1S95. 

(Mr. IZoldernen.) —Carried on by contractors?—Yes. 

(President.) —In respect to orphans you say “ the danger 
in banding low-caste children over to natives is they may be 
brought up practically as slaves,” but I snpposo they would 
soon find out when they grew up that they were not slaves. 
Perhaps your remarks apply to females?—It applies to males 
a ls°. 

Would not the men find out that they were free to do as 
they liked?—I am afraid they would not be able to find it 
out. Even if a small amount is spent on their weddings 
it is enough to keep them going permanently as servants. 

Is it not probable that they are content with their position P 
—I fancy they are content. 

The death returns como from the police P—They are com¬ 
piled by the police in the district. They do not pass through 
my office. 

Do you think that in a famine year they are likely to be 
as near the real figures as in ordinary years P—I think pretty 
nearly. 

You say that since 1894 a good many of the people from 
the jungly parts of this district have been drafted off to 
Assam by coolie agents. You estimate the probable number 
at 30,00(3. Why do you think that this drafting has been 
going on since 1894P Was it in connection with the dis¬ 
tress?—In 1894 they got a great demand for coolies in Assam 
and paid very highly tor them. So many contractors started 
here. These pcoplo had their agents here. 

Had they depots before P—They had, bnt still towards 
1894 there was a large increase in the depots. 


Mclmr. 

16th Mar, 
1898. 


What class of people were sent 
Bhurrias, eto. 


awayP—Gonds, Kols, 


You say that people were in a great many cases deceived 
and sent off to Assam. What kind of deceit was practiced? 
—They were enticed to Jabalpur for local works and they 
wore simply railed off before they knew where they were 
going to. 


Since 1894 a good many of the people from the jungly 
parts of this district have been drafted off to Assam by eooly 
agents; it is impossible to get correct figures, for not only 
were a large number of persons unlicensed who worked out¬ 
side the Aot, but people werejin a great many cases deceived 
and sent off to Assam. From general enquiries I should say 
at least 30,000 have gone from this district. 

(President .)—How long have you been District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Jabalpur P—I joined on the 4th of May 
1895. 

What did you think of the condition of the people at that 
timeP—How wore they getting on in the spring of 1895 ?— 
Well, towards the end of November and December they 
showed a slight falling off in condition; it was nothing very 
much. 


Were any prosecutions instituted P—Yes ; prosecutions 
against depdt agents for kidnapping and unlawful confine¬ 
ment. 

Do you mean that depdt agents were able to deceive the 
people' because the people were hard up for work and ready 
to goto Jabalpur for the workP—There are certain times 
of the year when they will willingly go away for this 
sort of work. If they got them at a time like that there 
would be no difficulty in bringing thorn. 

To what Provinces do these agents belong P—Tbe majority 
belong to these parts. There are some Bengali Babus and 
some Europeans. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Were the District Police required 
to report deaths from privation or starvation P—Yes; regu¬ 
lar death forms were submitted. 
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Did you issue any instructions to the police as to how 
they were to classify privation or starvation P—Instructions 
were issued according to a circular received from head-quar¬ 
ters. 

What was thatP—I don't think I could repeat it. 

At first there wore many starvation deaths reported?— 
Yes, they were classed as starvation. 

Then was it found that that classification was wrong? 
—It was found so because we could not say for certain 
whon he had had the last meal. 

When did a man die from starvation P—I think it said 
if he had not had sufficient food for threo days. 

Was that the original ordorP—No, the second order. 
At first there were no instructions, and when bodies were 
found the ordinary inquest was held, and tho opinion on 
the inquest recorded. 

In Jabalpur 200 persons were returned as having 
died from privation or starvation in January 1897. Were 
these all the result of police inquests?—Yes. Police inquests 
were held in all cases where the name and residence was 
known. 

Then how was the cause of death of the others ascertained P 
—Wo had to depend on tho village kotwal and mukad- 
dam. 

That was the first stago. The second stage was an order P 
—The order was issued in December 1896. 

Vi hat was that P—The principle was that if a man died 
without food for three days, it was a starvation death. 

In consequence of this did the number of deaths fall off P 
—Only for a time. They fell steadily as soon as we had 
village relief. 

When did they begin to fall P—I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 

Had you anything to do with relief measures in tho 
district P—No. 

Did you see any of the relief contres P—I saw them in tho 
ordinary course of my duties. 

Wore they crowded ?—In some casos they were crowded. 
In some cases thore were very few on works. 

You say they drew crowds?—Village centres I mean. 
Separate from engineering works. 

There was no fixed task and no means of saying tho amount 
of work done P—No. Because it was in the hands of mukad- 
dnms and malguzars. 

Were these relief centres a satisfactory means of relief ?— 
1 think at first a good many people came who had no right 
to be there. There were some strong men on them. 

Do you consider that they aro a satisfactory form of relief ? 

•—If properly managed. 

But as you saw them P—Not at the beginning certainly. 
But latterly they were. 

Did relief centres continue all through P—A certain num¬ 
ber did. 

You say in your written note that tho labouring classes 
were easy. to deal with and would go to works and camp 
there. Did many people live on engineering works P—-There 
were a good many people living on two or three of the works. 

You say the agricultural classes and artizans oould not be 
induced to go from their villages any distance. Did you 
notice it yourself P Yes I noticod it and asked the reasons. 

What were the reasons ?—-They did not wish to leave their 
houses. The artizans had got their village rates fixed and 
preferred not to go to a distance. 

Was it the same with the cultivators P—The cultivators 
had a certain number of cattle to look after and said they 
could not look after their cattle if they loft. The works were 
afterwards made handier for them and they went to them. 

Do you think that continued all through—that the culti¬ 
vating classes did not live on the works P—I think so. 

When the works were thoroughly organized in April 
was the work within a reasonable distance of nearly every 
village ?—No, I am afraid not. 

Were they scattered pretty well P—They were in most 
parganas, and all tahsils. 

Did you see anything of the working of village relief p— 
Yes, I saw it, but personally had nothing to do with it. 


Do you think that was a satisfactory means of relief P— 
Very satisfactory. 

Do you think the people who were receiving doles were the 
people who were really deserving of them P—At first certain 
numbers came who had uo right to them, but once the 
thing had been inspected it waB put right. 

Were they mostly infirm pooplo and old women and 
children P—The majority of thorn were. 

These peoplo aro in ordinary years supported by private 
charity; are they not P—Yes, and by other members of their 
families. 

Now that village relief has been stopped are these people 
being supported P—Yes, they are all right now. 

You say in your written note the most unpopular work 
was tho breaking of stones on roadsides P—Yes, that was 
the opinion I gathered from what I saw on the roads. The 
chief reason they said was that it was work for prisoners. 

Is it a sentimental reason do you think ?—I think it is 
admittedly hard work for any man to break stones at any 
time. 

As to orphans, are Hindus more ready to take orphans 
than Mahomedans P—That iB true. 

(Mr. Bose.) —As regards the last paragraph of your 
written evidence, did you not have a suit instituted against 
you by a coolie contractor?—Yes. 

What was the object of that suit. To terrorize the 
police P—Yes, I suppose so. 

Did that suit fail P—Yes. 

You disposed of a portion of the Charitable Relief Fund ? 
—Yes. 

What special form did the relief takeP—I gave out 
clothes, blankets, etc. 

Did you find the people very much in need of clothes P— 
Yen. 

Yon personally distributed several thousands P—I should 
say nearly R4,000 worth. 

Was that given to deserving objects P—Yes, to tho best 
of my ability. 

Could you have given more if you had had a larger 
supply?—Yes, I think 1 could havo given much more, 
but there were others also distributing. 

( Mr. Fuller.)— You said you bad no personal connection 
with the measures taken for famino relief. Did you not, as 
a matter of fact, have some kitchens under you P—Yes, I had 
children’s kitchens. 

How many children were there in the kitchens?—I 
suppose there must have been between 3,000 and 4,000 at 
its highest. 

You said although relief-works were started relief centres 
were kept up all through ; were these not realiy hospitals? 
—Eventually. 

Were these centres worked on tho Public Works system P 
—Yes. 

From your knowledge of tho people, do you think the 
people who came to relief-works could be drafted a long 
distance from their homes, for instance, could you draft 
them 30 miles off P—I think experience showed that in one 
or two cases they ran back when drafted very far. 

Had you any experience of people bolting?—Yes, at the 
Bilhari Chaka work. 

(President.) —In what month?—March 1897. 

A question has been raised whether legislation is possible 
or necessary to enable the police to compel starving people 
to go to poor-houses and to justify their keeping people in 
poor-houses against their will. Have you any opinion in 
the matterP—No, I have not. As a matter of fact the 
police did practically arrest the people. They took theip 
to poor-houses or works if they were fit for work, and jf 
they were in a really bad state, they were then carried to 
poor-houses. That was done in the case of wanderers only. 
In the case of local villagers they were taken to their 
homes. 

Taking all the pros and cans into consideration ape 
you or not disposed to consider that legislation was necessary? 

—No ; we have had no difficulty. 
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Khan Bahadur Aulad Husein, C.I.E., Settlement Officer, Seoni, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Aa TO THE EXTENT AND SEVERITY OE THE DISTRESS. 

*1. The northern, north-eastern and western portions of 
the Iiakhnadon Tahsil and the whole of the eastern and 
southern tracts of the Seoni Tahsil were affected. The area 
under distress amounted to 1,766 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of about 2 lakhs of souls. 

2. Yes. It was due to tho failure of timely rains and of 
kharif harvests, and to some extent to abnormally high prices 
also, 

4. Average condition. The last preceding season of rabi 
and kharif crops was also unfavourable. 

6. Yes. The population of the affected area enjoys a fair 
measure of material well-being. The aboriginal tribes, viz., 
Gonds, Mahras and Pardhans, who form a fairly large pro¬ 
portion of tho population, are ordinarily in poor condition. 

6. Yes. 

As TO THE ARBANOEMENTS EXISTING EOB ASCERTAINING 
THE IMMINENCE OE SCARCITY. 

34. In my opinion the existing arrangements in these 
Provinces for ascertaining and reporting failure of rainfall, 
crops, cattle diseases and other agricultural calamities 
through patwaris and revonue inspectors, are sufficient. 

35. We have patwari organization. 

36. (I)—Generally speaking the crop returns ean he relied 

upon. Every possible effort is mado to secure 
accurate areas. The fields in the hilly tracts 
which yield inferior millets, are, however, ill- 
defined, and in their croppings inaccuracies 
might occur. 

(XI)—Although our orop returns do not oloarly show the 
exact extent to which sowings liavo failed, 
yet this information can he gathered from tbe 
anna estimates made by the Land Record Staff, 
who base them on the cultivators’ own state¬ 
ment. The cultivators in determining the 
outturns fully take into account the quantity 
of the ungerminated seod. 

(XXX)_I presume that our estimates of outturns of crops 

are generally fairly accurate. 

37. No. The occurrence of famine is mainly due to 
failure of kharif crops. In these Provinces field inspection 
is done after the sowing of the rabi crops. Thus, it is 
difficult to judge from the Provincial crop returns the true 
extent of distress in time. 

As TO BEIIEE-WORKS. 

1.—Extent to which works of public utility may he 
available as relief works. 

67. In those districts where rice cultivation is carried on, 
such as Seoni, Raipur, Chanda and_ Bhandara, and also in 
some portions of the Jubbulpore District, the construction of 
tanks is, in my opinion, the most useful work ; for the tanks 
constructed would, in their localities, irrigate permanently 
ricc-fiolds whose fertility and prosperity rest entirely upon 
the quantity of the water in such tanks in cases of total 
absonoo of rain-water. Moreover, this work would afford 
considerable labour to the villagers and prevent them from 
leaving their villages and wandering abroad in pains and 
misorios in distant countries to eke out their livelihood. 

69. The average number of workers would, in my opinion, 
bo sixty. When the work of constructing small tanks is in 
progress in any oompaot group of four or five villages, the 
striet supervision that I oan suggest now, can be made by a 
man appointed for this purpose on a suitable pay. The 
wages for excavating the mud of the tanks should be paid on 
the scale of measurement prevailing in the vicinity of such 
villages. By this process we would be able to ascertain 
whether the expenditure iucurred was not mis-spent. Or, 
in plaoes where the malguzars are well-to-do, orders should 
he givon to them to the effect that they should carry on the 
work of constructing tanks on the same principle of daily 
payments by actual measurements of the work done.. The 
expenses which the malguzars will have to incur daily on 
this account must be examined by a Government officer 
deputed for this purpose, and this procedure would undoubt¬ 
edly cause a decrease in the number of Government officials 
appointed for this purpose. 

As a safeguard for preventing the whole population of 
the village from applying for work, I would suggest that 


distinct orders should be issued to the officer deputed for this Khan Baha• 
purpose to the effect that in a village where such a work is dur Aulad 
to be started it .will be incumbent upon him to get the Husein. 

applicants certified by the local malguzar as really deserving —— 
of relief, and then to enter their names in a register to be 16th Mar. 
constantly kept with him. At the same time he would 1898, 
impress upon the malguzar that the number of selected — 
persons would in no case exceed that already fixed, unless 
there are Btrong reasons for exceeding it. But, in cases of 
emergency, the Humber oan be increased, but by mutual 
consultation of the malguzar and the officer deputed, tickets 
must he given to workers to distinguish them from non¬ 
workers. 

60. Yes. There is muoh scope for excavating new village 
tanks in the riee-growing tracts of this district. 

II. — As to large and small works and the distance test. 

71. (a)—Not more than 2 miles, so that the distressed 

peoplo may not bo put to any unnecessary 
trouble. 

(i)—'Not more tliau 10 miles, so that the people may 
find an opportunity onoo in a week to go to 
their villages to see their household property, 

72. Yes. Relief should be withheld from all suoh refusers, 
except for exceptional cases, because village relief-works near 
their homesteads are only intended for the really disabled 
persons. 

73. No. I am not disposed to recommend conveying 
relief labourers to long distances, unless they are not to be 
brought back to their native places; otherwise, after the 
famine is over, there would be a great deficiency of field 
labourers in the affected country by which tho agricultural 
operations would be greatly hampered. 

As TO LOANS TO CULTIVATORS AND LANDHOLDERS. 

199. The advanoes givon to tenants and landowners under 
different heads are detailed below;— 


Land 

improvement. 

Cattle and 
seed-grain and 
subsistence. 

Tanka and 
embankments. 

Total. 

• 

Rs. | 

1,550 

Rs. 

41,241 

Rs. 

23,609 

Rs. 

65,400 


200, The money thus advanced was, as far as I know, 
spent mostly on tho same objeots for which it was lent. 

201. The money advanced for the purchase of cattle and 
seed was indeed of muoh benefit to the cultivating olasses. 
More money thus to be advanced would have been spent with 
more advantageous effects, specially for the seed of the rice 
crop, which had fallen short owing to the serious damage 
caused thereto for want of rain in the previous year. 

204—206. In my opinion to give general advancos to 
tenants for their food would, undoubtedly, bo a heavy burden 
on the State and would lead to an increase of indebtedness 
among the cultivators. Considering these facts, I am of 
opinion that the tenants who have a sufficient stock of 
husbandry, including plongh-oattle, may be given advanoes 
for food which would suffice them for a month or so, which 
is the extreme limit of time allowed for sowing crops. As 
for the remaining period, they can eke out their livelihood 
by working on labour. 

As TO SUSPENSIONS AND REMISSIONS OE LAND REVENUE. 

208. Yes. Measures have been taken to give relief to 
tenants also. Yes; in the proposed amendment of the 
Tenancy Act provisions have been made for this. 

209. Much advantage lias accrued to the cultivating a»d 
land-owning classes from suspension of land revenue, and the 
people were thus prevented from falling headlong into debt 
on aocount of revenue demands. 

210 and 211. As regards the recovery of the suspended 
revenue, we have to consider several phases of the case. In 
villages whero, during the current year, the cultivation of 
both the kharif and rabi crops lias been much contracted, tbe 
malguzars would bo unable to realise rents to the fnll extent 
from their tenants, and in such a case the landlords would 
be involved in dobt if they were pressed to pay up their 
demands. Of course in places whero the village has not 


* The u umbers reler to the queatlouB drawn up by the Coumissiou. 


c. p. 
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Khan Saha- much deteriorated, and has cultivation, the suspensions 
dur Aulad should be realised by three annual instalments. And the 
Kusein. rents suspended should also be collected in similar instal- 
- ments. 


16th Mar. 
1898. 


212. The malguzars charge interest on overdue arrears of 
rents, but, in my opinion, they should not do it, for the 
Government does not charge any interest on suspended 
revenue, and there seems no cogent reason why the malguzars 
taking advantage of the concession at the hands of Govern¬ 
ment should not extend the same concession to their tenants. 


213. I am not aware whether Government has power 
to direct suspensions of rents in estates held free of revenue; 
but, in my opinion, it should necessarily have such powers, 
inasmuch as when suspensions of revenue are made in 
revenue-paying estates, the corresponding rents of tenants 
are also suspended, and when the rights of tenants of 
revenue-free estates are in all respects identical with those 
in the malguzari villages, I do not see any reason why the 
former should not be benefited by the concessions of rent 
suspensions as given to the tenants of other villages. 

214. The proper treatment is immediate remission. 

215. As far as my knowledge goes, the indebtedness of 
purely agricultural malguzars and tenants has more than 
doubled. In the generality of eases in this district loans 
have been taken on such high rates of interest as must involve 
ultimate ruin to the borrower. 


283. Yes. _ I have seen instances in whioh assistance was a 
really beneficial supplement to the takavi advances, whioh 
did not fully satisfy the requirements detailed in this 

question. 

234. Yes. It really relieved persons who oould otherwise 
get little or no assistance from Government, 

235 and 280. The nature and extent of relief in this dis¬ 
trict may be described as follows:— 

Under Objects I and II relief was given («) to inmates of 
poor-house and orphanage, persons working in a relief-oamp, 
children's kitohen and patients in hospitals in the shape of 
clothing and extra diet; (b) relief to persons in the town and 
in the interior of the district in the shape of clothes and 
blankets; (c) blankets to travellers. The number of persons 
relieved under these two heads is 86,501 at a cost of 
Rs. 18,764-1-8. 

Relief under Object III was given as under— (a) cash 
monthly allowances to the respectable poor; (b) a cheap- 
grain shop was also opened. The number of persons entered 
under this head is 2,076 at a cost of Es. 2,293-4-6. 

Relief under IY was given for seed, subsistence and 
purchase of bullocks. The number of persons relieved under 
this head is 19,253 at a cost of Rs. 1,10,943-2-7. 

237. Warm blankets in the cold season evoked the greatest 
gratitude of the recipients. 


As TO THU USE MADE OF FORESTS. 

216. Some steps were actually taken for throwing open 
the forests to the poor for edible products, dry fruit and 
grass; and these measures were thus very beneficial in 
saving human life from otherwise inevitable starvation. 

217. It would have been still more beneficial if Stato 
forests had been thrown open to purely agricultural classes 
for free grazing. The remissions of the grazing dues 
would have been a thorough boon instead of the suspensions 
given in this district. 

218. No such operations wore undertaken in this district. 

219. Mahua, achar, tendu, aonla, roots, plums (ber) and 
various kinds of edible leaves and fruits. 

As to orphans. 

220. At the end of famine enquiry should be made in 
villages of their residence if any of their relations or oaste- 
fellows are willing to take them in. If none of such persons 
oomes forward, then thoy should be entrusted to local 
bodies of their co-religionists; and if no such community 
agrees to aocept them, they may be offered to any person 
or persons undertaking to support them. 

221. Government should continue to support them unless 
adequate means are found for thoir support, or until they 
come of age to earn their own livelihood. 

As TO PRIVATE CHARITABLE RELIEF AS AUXILIARY TO 
State belief. 


238. The oheap-grain shop afforded the greatest amount of 
good at the smallest cost to the Fund. 

239. Yes. 

240. Yes; certainly. 

2tl. The approximate area so sown in this district is 

detailed bolow:— 

Aores 45,464 under kharif crop. 

„ 11,457 under rabi crop. 

As TO THE FOOD STOCK8 AND FBICE8, 

283a. There was no appreciable difference. In my 
opinion the trade was not so brisk as could have been 
expected from high prices ruling at tho time, because (1) 
the traders know that the prices throughout the Provinces 
were nearly the same, and this deterred them from risking 
their capital; (2) the grain stock in this district was not in 
excess or the actual requirements of the district, and where 
they had a little surplus they did not consider it safe to 
dispose of it, fearing future failures from the panio caused 
among the agricultural classes by successive failure of preced¬ 
ing crops; (3) the trading bania class was slow in dis¬ 
posing of their stock in hopes of getting higher prices in 
future, having in view the steady rise in prioes; (4) to a 
oertain extent grain-dealers were apprehensive of their grain 
being looted in transit by starving people. 

285. In towns and big villages where the food stocks 
were generally adequate, grain oould ordinarily bo purohased 
at the market rates, but in rural tracts poople had to pur¬ 
chase generally at higher prioos. 


222. The objeots referred to in this question seem to be 
sufficiently exhaustive. I have no suggestion to make. 

223. They, in my opinion, supplement the Government 
relief. 

224. In my opinion the second object should stand thus; 
“ Maintaining orphans after the famine is over until they 
aro suitably provided for, or become self-supporting." 

225. Yes. 

226. In my opinion the Government should provide them 
with food, and the Charitable Fund with olotbing, 

227. Yes; undoubtedly. 

228. Not to any marked extent. The benefit to the dis¬ 
tressed far outweighs the little loss, if any, to the well-to-do 
traders. One suoh shop was opened in the Seoni town and 
no complaint about its having injured private trade ever 
reached my ears. 

229. The shop was mainly intended for the relief of the 
really needy, and thus it could not affect the prevailing 
market rates. 

290. To render the help more effective to their manifest 
advantage, I think it would be better that relief should be 
given just before tbe beginning of the agricultural season, 
even though distress be the acutest at the time. 

231. Agriculturists who have neither means nor credit. 

232. No. 


288. Fortunes were made by a few grain traders during 
high prices. They were generally banias, and also some well- 
to-do agriculturists who had surplus stock. 

290. Some of the well-to-do malguzars and tenants had 
surplus private stooks of food-grain whioh they generally 
sold during famine. 

291. Yes. 

293. The habit of storing food-grain in pits, etc., hay 
appreciably diminished owing to the increased facilities for 
trade by opening out of the country. 

294. Yes; undoubtedly. 

295. The proprietors, etc., got relief which preserved them 
from starvation. 

290. Agricultural and labouring classes. 

297. The inability of the distressed people to buy at high 
prices was principally due to want of labour and oapital. 
Yes; because there were no persons who were willing to 
lay out their capital on any sort of work. 

298. No; beoause there was no demand for labour. 

302. The jewelry, brass pots and cattle were sold on a 
much more extensive scale as the famine was more acute, 
and the fall in silver did not in the least deter the distressed 
people from selling their silver articles. 

803. The prioes could not have been lowered without 
•’-maaine ordinary trade. 
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804. The old big grain traders have imported Burma rico 
in the distriet daring the famine. It was never imported 
before. 


( The witness gave his evidenoe in the vernacular.) 

(President) .—When did yon join thodistriotP—In 1894. 

What was the condition of the district at that t'meP—The 
district was then in a fairly good condition. 

When was the pressure of the distress felt in Sconi P—In 
1896 on the failure of tho kharif harvest. 

Did yon join the district in the beginning or at the end 
of 1894 ?-— I joined the district at the ond of August 1894. 

In reply to question 5 yon have stated that Gonds, 
Mahras, and Pardhans are in a poor condition. Why are 
they soP—Because they generally cultivate land with minor 
crops, sell firewood and maintain themselves on labour. 
These sources of inoome fail when the season is bad. 

Are they cultivators or landownersP—Some of them are 
cultivators and somo of them labourers. Very few arc 
landowners. 

Are there tanks in Seoni, or is there scope for excavating 
new village tanks ?—Yes. There is still considerable room 
for excavating new village tanks in the rico-growing tracts 
of the district. 

A number of tanks were constructed from relief. Do you 
know their exact number P—No, I do not know. 

What sorts of relief works were commenced in the Seoul 
District P—The works were not in my charge ; from what 
I know I may say they are road works. 

On what particular object did tho malgnzars spend tho 
money advanced _to themP—In the construction and repair 
of tanks. 

Did they employ their own villagers P—Yes. 

Were the employes strong or weak pcrsonsP—Both the 
strong and weak were employed, but to the latter the wages 
for taking out the mud from tanks were, in consideration of 
their physical weakness, given on the soale of measurement, 
which was comparatively more favourable to the workers 
than the ordinary scale. 

Do you approve of the principle of giving advances as a 
measure of relief P—Yea, I approve of it. 

I am told that some of the persons refuged to take 
advances P—Yea. There were some persons who refused to 
take advanoes. 

Did the distress make its appearance in the beginning 
of November?—Yes, on account of tho failure of the kharif 
harvest. 

When were the relief works started?—As far as I remem¬ 
ber they were commenced during the months of December 
and January. 

Do you know whether the peoplo came in large numbers 
to relief works P—Yes, they came in large numbers. 

Were the works commenced according to tho require¬ 
ments of the district ?— Yes, they were commenced accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the distrlot. 

What was the ratio of deaths in your district P—I do not 
know. 

Did oattle die in largo numbers during the famineP— 
No i nor was there any cattle disease in the distrlot. 

Were the grazing dues remitted'or suspended?—As far 
aa I know they were not remitted. The grazing dues 
payable by persons who absconded from their villages were 
of course not taken into account, and they wero ultimately 
cancelled. 

In what way were grazing dues realized P Do people hold 
llcensesP—The way in which they arc usually realized as 
far as I know is that the cattle are counted and lists 
showing their numbers are prepared, on the basis of which 
the dues aro realized. 


Do these Gonds work on roads P—Yes. 

In what way was the relief given to persons who reside in 
the hills P—Belief was given to them by Government in the 
way of employing them in tho construction of tanks and 
roads. 

To what extent was there a total failure of the kharif 
orops during 1896 P—To a very great extent riots kodon and 
kntki had failed at that time. 

Arc road works more advantageous than the construction 
of tanks P—In my opinion tho construction of tanks and 
embankments are more advantageous. 

As regards your reply to question 71(a), what kind of 
persons in your opinion deserve concessions P—In my opinion 
the weak and the tenants whose agricnltural operations are 
likely to bo greatly hamperod. 

Had people to reside on relief centres who came there 
from distances greater than 2 miles P—Yes, the people 
who came there from distances greater than 2 miles had to 
reside there, but those whose villages were not at such long 
distances went back to their villages in the evening. 

Were tho wages given sufficient P —Yes, sufficient. 

In what state were the labourers and children P—Of the 
labourers some were weak and some strong. As regards 
children I know nothing. 

Arc there orphans in your district?—Yes, there are, but 
their exaot number is not known to me. 

Is distress at an end now u —Yes, owing' to the good 
outturn of kharif millets, suoh as kodon, kutki and gawan, 
etc. 

How did you oome to know that the debt has more than 
doubledP—From what the people told mo. I movo a good 
deal among them. 

If there aro two or throo succeeding years of good harvests 
will the people rocover their former state of comfort and will 
they be freo from their debt?—Yes. 

To what extent was rice cultivated in your districtP— 
Out of tho total area of 661,512'85 acres under crop 10-1,753 
acres nnder rice, 185,999 10 acres were under wheat—gram 
and wheat, 36.317 03 acres under gram, 124,587'!6 acres 
under kodon, 28,163 57 acres under juavi. 

At what prioes were the oattle sold ? —At half tho actual 
price. 

You were President of the District Committee of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief FnndP—Yes. I was 
appointed President in September 1897. 

What was the estimsto of tho requirements of the agri¬ 
culturists of your district as sent up to the Provincial 
Committee by the District Committee before you became 
President P—1125,000. 

Was this estimate sufficient?—Not at all. While I was 
President I had applied for 8 lakhs and some thousand 
rupees, and the money so demanded by me would have been 
just sufficient to help the utterly broken down tenants for 
the purchase of about onc-tbird of the quantity of the rabi 
seed they were actually in need of. The time to help them 
for the kharif had then gone by. 

In yonr opinion how many rupees wonld have boen suffi¬ 
cient to help the tenants with the kharif seed P—One lakh. 

Has the relief given from the Charltablo Fund been 
beneficial P—Yes, most decidedly. 

About this relief, what did the people think of itP—The 
people all know that tho money was sent to them from 
subscriptions raised lor them in England, and they are deeply 
grateful for the timely help. 

Were clothes distributed P—Yes, clothes and blankets 
were distributed. 

What would havo happened had they not been distribut¬ 
ed P—The blankets evoked undoubtedly tho greatest grati¬ 
tude of tho people, who would certainly have died from cold 
had thpse not been distributed to them. 


Khan Bahd 
dues Aulad 
Hustin. 

16th Mar. 
1898. 


How did you oome to kuow that grazing dues were not 
remitted? — I learnt it from the Extra Assistant Conser¬ 
vator of the Sconi District, who told mo that tho things 
which were allowed to tho public, free of charge were grass, 
mahua, firewood and other ediblo fruits only. 

Were the prospects of tho rabi crops unfavourable in 
traots where there was a total failure of tho rice crop?—In 
(he rioe-growing tracts rahi crops are but little raised, 
and these too were In a bad condition. 

Do yon know that Gonds come to work on labour P—Yes, 
they oome, but other persons also come to work on labour. 


How did you como to know that jewels were sold largely P 
—I heard it from tho people who deal in these things and 
from the tenants who sold them. 

Had yon been Settlement Officer in the Mandla district P 
—Yes, I was tho Settlement Officer of that district up to tho 
end of 1890. 

Are you aware that tho Gonds and Baigas of that district 
did not come to the works opened for their relief P—These 
Gonds and Baigas arc people who would never like to work so 
long as they have anything for their food in their forests, 
even such things as bairs or anything like that, and though 

2 i 2 
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Khan Ba,ha- the quantity may not be enough to support them for more 
dur Atdad than a day. 

, In reply to question 21S you state that the rates of 
interest were high ; what were the rates P—At the rate 
of 2 per cent, per month. 

Did the malguzars give any rolief to their tenants P— 
No. 


Statin, 

16th Mar. 
1898. 


Did you observe gold and_silver ornaments on the person 
of tho women of the agriculturists generally during the 
time that this distress lasted P—They do not generally have 
gold ornaments as far &b I oould ascertain. As for silver 
ornaments, tho poorer cultivators had parted with them and 
had none at the time. 


Rev. Dr. 
Johnson. 

16th Mar. 
1898. 


The Rev. Db. Johnson, Methodist Episoopal Church Mission, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidenoe. 

Before offering any remarks on a few of the many ques¬ 
tions submitted by the Famine Relief Commission, I desire 
to oxpress my very high admiration of the Government, 
which took in hand and so successfully carried forward, at 
such heavy expenditure in money and almost unparalleled 
efforts on the part of its officers, one of the greatest and most 
humane undertakings recorded in the world’s history. Truly 
to meet such an emergency shows very able statesmanship 
and groat devotion to God and humanity. 

*71 and 72. The distance at which distressed villagers may 
ho required to attend relief-works, I would say when they 
return every night to their villages, up to four miles, the 
coming and going to be allowed for in tho working hours, 
counting three miles to the hour; and when accommodation 
is provided at the relief-works six or seven miles, so that the 
different relief-works might be twelve or fourteen miles apart. 
Of course, density of population and many other circumstan¬ 
ces might modify the distances very much. When able-bodied 
labourers refuse to go the distanoo indicated, I would not 
think it necessary to offer other relief. If, howovor, it were 
possible, it would he much better for the poople to return to 
their homes for tho night. To properly provide for them at 
the relief-works, great expense would be required for hutting, 
blankets, etc., otherwise suffering and sickness and death 
must bo greatly increased. 

78. Under tho circumstances indicated, I would recom¬ 
mend conveying labourers to distant works of importance 
when good accommodation oould be provided for them, and 
capable persons from their own neighbourhood oould be sent 
in oliarge of them. 

Task- Work. 

8 S and 80, I do not think this kind of work suitable for 
famine-relief, not in the case of any, especially with the 
superintendence which has to be depended upon in this 
country. The people who will do the work most satisfac¬ 
torily and who will probably get a large part of it—will 
hardly be subjects for fumine-rohef at all, but know how to 
secure the favour of their fellows in immediate charge ; while 
thoso not so strong, but those for whom the work and relief 
is intended, are turned away, and wander about until unable 
to work at all and have to go to'the poor-houso and die of 
starvation. The object boing to give relief and savo life 
rather than to secure the greatest possible amount of labour 
which cannot be done by task-work. 

124—126. I think payments should be daily. On estab- 
hshed works, h owever, they might be ma.de once in two days. 
I would.say have the ruoharrirs make the payments under 
supervision, and not increase the establishments with cashiers, 
who would also require supervision. 

131. It would be very difficult to decide the ratio of 
famine-labour to work done at ordinary rates; nor do I 
think it important to_ establish any such ratio; while the 
people should bo required to do a reasonable amount of work, 
tho object is to give relief and save life, not the market- 
value of the work done. 

_ Persons admitted to the work before they become emu- 
dated and weak, may be able to do full work, and should be 
required to do so; but by far the groater number will in 
fact be able to do but comparatively little work. 

As to Sunday, a day of rest, I would pay the same as is 
paid on working days. I would pay two days' wages every 
Saturday evening, that is, for Saturday and Sunday. This 
was our practice during the late famine. I would give 
Sunday as a rest-day for several reasons: (1) because it is 
right : it is God s plan for man; (2) because mau needs one 
day in seven for rest; (8) because people can do more work 
in a month by resting every seventh day, and do it better, 


than though they worked every day in the month, and they 
will enjoy better health and keep in better condition gen¬ 
erally, This is not simple theory, but something which has 
been tested to my entire satisfaction. In the late famine 
many Hindus and Mahomedans, both labourers and over¬ 
seers, were, to my certain knowledge, very anxious to have 
Sunday as a day of rest. The observation of Sunday as a 
day of rest not only meets the Divine approval, but the 
approval of men of all religions. 

155. Decidedly not. 

156. Certainly I would. 

193. I think a limited number of relief-kitchens, care¬ 
fully located, very useful for children and people who aro 
not caste bound. They, however, cannot take the place of 
home-relief, nor is it desirable to havo them in connection 
with relief-works. As to undertaking to maintain a Buffi- 
eiont number of kitchens to serve all dependant persons, it 
would neither be possible nor desirable. 

Orphans. 

220. I think the former practice of Government of 

making famine orphans over to rocognized orphanages, 
where the managers are willing and able to roceivo and pro¬ 
perly care for them, is the best possible way of providing for 
them. " ’’ 

221 . 1 believe the practice of giving aid to orphanages, 
for famine or other orphans made over to them proper and 
just, and that it is very desirable that the praotice be conti¬ 
nued. I knew of no oase whera that aid has been given to such 
orphanages during the recent famine. Aid from the Man¬ 
sion House Fund has been given to a number of orphanages 
receiving famine orphans, and I understand that the balance 
of the Mansion House Fund is to be used in aid of such 
orphans, which must meet the approval of all right-thinking 
persons. I would not say that Government should give addi¬ 
tional aid to the orphans aided from tho Mansion House 
Fund during tho time such aid is being received, but after 
that is exhausted I certainly think it very appropriate and 
proper that State aid should be granted to the orphans 
then remaining. 

224. I think it very desirable that private aid of all kinds 
Bbould be encouraged. Parties sufficiently interested to give 
monoy and time would only be too glad to oo-operate with 
Government in such a wav as to be helpful in the great 
work of affording relief, and that without friction or loss. 
A little consultation, possibly proposed by the Government 
representative, would be all that is necessary to secure har¬ 
mony throughout. I would suggest that Government might ; 
secure very valuable help from the Missions in the country, 
generally for superintending and managing all kinds of 
relief-measures. It may be thought there would be opposi¬ 
tion to this through fear of proselytising influences, but 
where Missionaries have carried on relief-measures of all! 
kinds, there has been no suoh fear among tho people, who 
are always most eager to avail themselves of the aid of every 
kind given,—relief-works, kitchens, and in the homes, far 
beyond the ability of tho Missionaries to meet, though large 
sums of money are expended. 

843. I am of opinion that in the case of a widespread 
famine, it would be very desirable indeed for Government to 
import grain from other countries for use at relief-centres' 
and for the very poor. If I may be allowed I would suggest 
that the Government ask the Government of the United 
States to arrange with Rai'way Companies there to carry 
grain for famine-relief purposes to the seaports at roduoed 
rates, say half ordinary rates; and also to enter into arrange¬ 
ments with a number of Steamship Companies to carry such 
grain to this country at like reduced rates. I believe it 
practical and very desirable to enter into these arrangements 
at once, and be ready for emergencies when they come. This 


The number a refer to te questions draws up by the Commission. 
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Is a very opportnno timo to entor Into theso negotiations, 
while the memory of the calamity Is fresh in the minds of 
people generally, and while there is such a gonerous disposi¬ 
tion to help relieving suffering of starving multitudes. If 
in my power to help bring about such arrangements it would 
give me great pleasure to do so. 

( President). —May I ask where the headquarters of your 
Mission arc situated P—In Jabalpur for these Provinces 
and Berar. 

Is your knowledge of the famine confined to the Jabal¬ 
pur district or did you go outside P —I travelled into the 
Berars and other Provinces. 

Bid you undertake any special work during the famine P— 
Yes. 

What kind of workP—Almost all kinds. 

Bid you visit Telief-works at all?—IVe carried on relief- 
works and visited relief-works. 

On behalf of the Mission or Government P—Tt was not on 
behalf of Government. We opened relief-works oursolves. 

Were these relief-works in tho townP—Yes, in the town 
and noar by at Hassa Bagh. 

It has been held that if you open too many relief- 
works you will get many people who are not really in need 
of relief ; that is, people will go from their villages near by. 
In regard to the Central Provinces to what extent do you 
think that is trueP—I think it might be the esse in some 
parts, but in tho condition of these parts of the Provinces it 
is not a very likely thing. In some parts there was not so 
much famine as in others. 

Well, for that reason some people have suggested that 
in case of another famine relief-works should begin with 
big works under officers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment in a few places, and that people in distress should be 
invited to go to these works, and that small works should not 
be opened. Do you think in these Provinces people can be 
safely trusted to go to a distance ?—Many would go ; many 
would not go. 

Would many people not go although in great need of 
food? Would there be risk of people half-starving them¬ 
selves?—Starving to death I think. 

Then you don’t think it would be safe to have only big 
works P—Not in case of a severe famine. In other cases it 
might. 

The relief wage just now is the grain equivalent paid 
in casli, that is worked out in grain and then paid in 
cash. Bo vou think it would bo a good thing to pay men 
in grain and not in cash?—If it could be managed probably 
it would be. 1 think it would be very difficult. Probably 
it would bo more difficult in doing justico to the people. 

How do you mean in doing justico to the people. Would 
there he any chance of peculation?—In such a gigantic 
undertaking it would be very difficult. It might be 
desirable if within the range of management. 

I see that you decide in favour of Sunday as a day 
of rest and paying a wage. The only question in respect 
of that is whether if the local market day is in the week and 
pooplo prefer to have tho holiday in the week, whether it 
jg not reasonable to let them have their own way in the 
matter P—I think that might enter into the question very 
fairly, if there is but one market day in the week. 

Otherwise I think we are all agreed that they should 
have a day of rest P—Yes, decidedly not only so, but the 
people will improve more rapidly and do more work. We 
had from 300 to 400 hero for months and they improved 
moro rapidly than whero Sunday was not observed. 

Do you think the objections of caste people to kitchens 
can be got over in any way by arrangement P—As regards 
the handling of food, I think that can be done without diffi- 
wlty. 

There has been a good deal of talk and some differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to whether parents who receivo doles 
On their own account and on account of their children 
were stinting their children without stinting themselves. 
Of course if a person is in a state of acute starvation, 
he might be expected to do that, but putting that asido 
if the pooplo were simply underfed would tnoy in your 
opinion have stinted their children as well as themselves or 
are they disposed to stint their children and not themselves? 
—I think I have known of instances on both sides. 

I suppose a certain number are disposod to stint both 
themselves and their children in order to save a little 
money?—Well, thoy have to do that in order to make it go 
rouno. 


Bo you think the wage very small P—If there are many Rev. Dr. 
children and depondants. If a family are all able to work Johnson. 
they might save something if they work economically, but t 

where one is working for the support of two or three it is 16th Mar. 
very difficult. 1898. 

Were you in Jabalpur in 1894 P—Yes. ‘" 

Tho spring harvest failed to a large extent in Jabal¬ 
pur, Saugor and Damoh ; did it notP—1 did not make 
very special observations of the crops that year. I heard 
it was tho case. 

Bid you observe any distress that yearP—Yes, but it was 
not severe. I heard a good deal of complaint of scarcity. 

I think that was the case in certain parts of the district 
only. 

Did you see any sign of distress in tho appearance of the 
pooplcP—I don't think that I am able to say the dote. 

I noticed it in 1896. I don't think that T noticed special 
indications of the fact of the scarcity in their appearance in 

In 1895 was there anything in the aspect of a number 
of the rural population or was it only visible by the iu-coming 
of beggars P— Both. 

Was anything done in 1895 p—1 really do not remember 
when the relief measures commenced. According to my 
recollection we commenced to assist in the poor-houses early 
in 1896, to pay a monthly sum into the poor-house fund, 
and we were asked to join a Committee. My special 
attention was called to this in 1896. 1 don't remember the 

month. Instead of trying to do anything on our own 
account, we paid a stated sum to the Committee for tho relief 
of the poor-houses. 

Bo you think that was in the first-half of 1896 P —Yes. 

I suppose the idea was then that in all probability there 
would be a good kharif harvest and that after that every¬ 
thing would bo over P—That was the hope. 

1 suppose as it turns out it was unfortunate that relief 
was not begun earlier in 1896 ?—It would seem so. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 343, ono 
difficulty about Government importing grain is that directly 
the news of the famine, moro particularly if Government is 
going into the market,gets to America, up go pviues and the 
margin between prices in America and prices in India 
disappears. Don't you think that that’s an objection to the 
idea of Government buying grain in America?—Yes. 

The prices in America would go up so much that 
it would no longer be worth while to go there for the grain? 

—It might havo that effect. My suggestion, however, is 
that the Government should ask the Government of tho 
United States to arrange with railway companies there to 
carry grain for famine relief purposes to the seaport at 
reduced ratpg, say half the ordinary rates. And my seoond 
suggestion is to enter into arrangements with a numhor of 
steamship companies to carry such grain to this country 
at like reduced rates. I don't think the amount asked for 
importation would havo much effect upon the American 
market. 

(Mr. Jlolderncss ).—To do as you propose would be to 
ask the American Government for a charitable concession j 
would it not?—My thought was to ask Government to use 
its influence with the railway companies with which coming 
from Government it would be very likely to comply. 

Still it would be a charitable concession on the part of 
companies P—Yes. 

Could the Indian Government do that P—That is another 
view of the question which has not occurred to me. I think 
it might be got over in this way. Tn caRe of a sovere famine 
if it could originate with our own people. 

When did you open yonr works?—I am not sure about the 
month. 

Was it before the end of 1896 P—I don’t think we did 
before the end of 1896. 

What made you open themP Were they for your own 
people or because Government works were not sufficient P— 

We received a large sum from America, and it was directed 
that this should be used for the poor, and as there wore 
many others in need, we thought that those able to work 
should work, and so we started something like Government 
relief-works. 

When did distress become severe and widespread P—I have 
not got an accurate uccount as to dates. It was perhaps 
during the whole of 1896 and in 1897 till the harvest came. 
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Rev. Dr. 
Johnson. 

16th Mar. 
1898. 


You say in answer to question No. 85 that you don’t 
think piece-work suitable for famine relief. Did you see 
any instances of piece-work P—It is more pointing to a 
general principle. I think piece-work on relief-work has a 
tendency to call people away from their fields. I hare 
understood that the object of Government was to keep people 
in their fields. With this system those who are needy aro 
crowded out. 

Would you prefer task-work where everybody is sure of 
a wageP—No. 

Prom your experience on relief-works did yon find it 
possible to get a fair amount of work from labourers P— 
Those able to work. 

You did not fine them heavily and continuously P—We were 
not sovere on them. 

Do you think yon got as much work as could be reasonably 
expected P —Yes. The people employed were people not fit to 
do heavy work. They were generally in an emaciated con¬ 
dition. 

Did you see people on Government relief-work?—Yes. 

In what condition were they? Were they in that condi¬ 
tion or more able-bodied P—I think more able-bodied. I 
think the greater proportion of those who came to us were 
worse physically than those on Government relief-works. 

You say that by far the greater number of people on 
relief-work will be able to do but comparatively little 
Work. Does that refer to the ordinary worker who comes 
• for employment to relief-work P—A very great many of those 
who eamo when the famine beoame bad were in that condi¬ 
tion. That is my observation. 

You say in answer to question No. 193 with refer¬ 
ence to relief kitchens “ they, however, cannot take the place 
of home relief, nor is it desirable to have them in connection 
with relief-works.” Would you extend that to children’s 
kitchens also P—I would let the guardians look aftor thorn 
and give them something additional for the support of the 
children. 

You think that if monoy were given to parents they 
would spend it properly P—I think that is a difficult ques¬ 
tion. I think I would leave it that way. 

With regard to your answer to question No. 221. Have 
you received a numbor of orphans in your Mission ?—-Yos. 

Have you received anything for their future support from 
the Fund P—Wo received a sum from tho Mansion House 
Fund before, but are not reoeiving anything now. 

Have you applied for a grant for their future mainten¬ 
ance P—Yes. 

You have not been refused P—No. 

(Dr. Richardson). —You are a Doctor of Medicine P— 
Yes. 

Did you have charge of any hospital here P—No. 

Did any cases of death from starvation oome to your 
notioe P—Yos : a number of cases that I would attribute to 
starvation. I was not however present at the post-mortem. 

On what evidence do you go P—On the utterly emaciated 
condition of the people. One died in my compound and 
another on the roadside close by. I was morally certain the 
death was from starvation. 

You think the numbers were considerable j do you P— 
Yes. 

What was the nature of tho chief disease the people were 
suffering from P—Diarrhoea. Cancrum oris was exception¬ 


ally bad amongst the children, and a number of the orphan* 
we took in died from it, and so they did wherever children 
were congregated. 

Have you any theory as to the cause of cancrum oris P— 
No, it is not sufficiently matured. 

What was the cause of tho diarrhoea P—I think it was 
from the general diseased condition of the liver and spleen. 
I have understood from dissection that there was ulceration 
of the bowels, but I was not present at the post-mortem. 

Did fever prevail in the years 1896 and 1897 P— There 
was a good deal more than the average. 

Was there any peculiar malignancy about the fever ?— 
Yes ; sometimes it ran quickly and fatally. 

From your observations do you think that it was con¬ 
tagious or was it the ordinary malarial fever of the season ? 
—I don’t think it was contagious, but sometimes it was 
very fatal. 

Did it attack people of all conditions P Those well off as 
well as poorly conditioned folks P—It was found among all 
classes, but not in same degree. 

You don't think it was of any specific nature P—No, I have 
seen the same kind of fever often at the close of the rains at 
Shahjehanpur. I had fifty boys down with it in a day. 

Did most of these boys recover under treatment P —Yes. 

(Mr. Bose).~ You got a consignment of American wheat 
for this Division P—Yes. 

Was it a large quantity P—[The witness in reply handed 
in a printed oopy of certain correspondence on the subject of 
the distribution of the grain.]* I had to receive the con¬ 
signment at Calcutta and distribute it. 

This statement covers the entire quantity that came 
through you to this district P—No. I received the whole 
cargo at Calcutta and sent it out all over the country. 

How were tho other cargoes for the Central Provinces dis¬ 
tributed P—There was one wagon load sont to Kamptee. A 
number went to Bilaspur and Raipur for the intermediate 
station of Bisrampur. Eighteen wagons went to Narsingh- 
pur district. One to Hoshangabad, three to Saugor and 
three to Bina. 

I believe some quantity went to Ithandwa P—Yes, and to 
Akola and other places along the line there. 

As far as you have been able to make out, it was readily 
taken up by the people P —Very readily. 

It consisted mainly of maize P—There were 300 tons of 
rye, but the great bulk was maize. 

In all, how much was distributed in the Central Provinces; 
can you tell me approximately P—I can send in the figures. 

(Mr.Fuller). —What rate did you pay the workers on your 
relief-workP How did you regulate their wages P —We adop¬ 
ted the Government rate as far as possible. There were re¬ 
ductions made towards the close more rapidly than on our 
works. 

Did you as a matter of fact find that the wage on works 
was a reasonable one, and did the men improve sufficiently? 
—Yes, they improved very nicely. 

And that holds good for the rains as well as for the hot 
weather P—We gave them blankets in the rains however. 

(President). —Did they on your works get the minimum 
wage or higher P The Government rates are B and D. 
Perhaps you don’t knowP— I am not aware of the B and JD 
wages. In the main our wage was from 4 to 8 pice. ! 


Rat Baha¬ 
dur Ballabh 
Das. 

16th Mar. 
1898. 


R ai Bahai urBaiiaBH Das, Chairman, District Council, and President, Municipal Committee, Jabalpur, called in 

and examined. 


(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

I put in written statement of evidence. 

Extent and Severity of the Distress . 

tl. The whole area of the district is 3,948 square miles 
and the population is 749,362 souls. 

2. To the untimely rainfall resulting in the successive 
failure of the harvests. 


IUiNriLt,. 


Ye&rB. 

. .. l 

I Jane. 

July, 

August. 

Septem¬ 
ber. j 

October, 

1891-93 



2*83 

24-30 | 

17*80 

28*84 



1802*93 


, 

4-47 

2138 

18*41 

0*13 j 

i* 

77 

1803-94 



son 

9-86 

72*64 

16*86 

31 

80 

1604-95 



1281 

l«*7o 

0-60 

7*49 j 

7*25 

1&U6-98 

• 

* 

17*85 

13-47 

18 43 

1’43 

1 -w 


• Not printed. 

t The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission, 
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ft. Prices were higher than in other years. The prices 
in July 1868, 1878, and 1898 are compared with the prioes 
in July 1897— 


Yearly 

Wheat. 

July. 

Bice, 

Gram, 

1888 . 

18- 

11* 

19* 

1878 . . 

il¬ 

0-50 

IV 

1893 . 

ls* 

11* 

20* 

1897 . . 

8*75 

6* 

8*75 


4. Average outturn yield of the past nine years as given 
below speaks for itself:— 


1887-88 . 



13 

annas to the 

1888-89 . 



12 

ditto. 

1889-90 , 



12 

ditto. 

1890-91 . 



12 

ditto. 

1891-92 . 



14 

ditto. 

1892-93 . 



11 

ditto. 

1893-94 . 



10 

ditto. 

1894-96 . 



7 

ditto. 

1895-96 . 



8 

ditto. 


6 . Yes, it would have been so under the 30 years’ settle¬ 
ment, but not under the present revised settlement. The 
cultivating and village labouring classes, the number of such 
labourers being 116,675 in 1891. The population of the 
cultivating olass boing 287,462, gives a percentage of 88 as 
compared with the population. 

6 . Owing to the absence ofi facilities for irrigation’ 
agriculture is mainly dependent on the periodical rains. 

7. The population of the affoctod area have no reserve 
of either money or grain for their support in the event of 
failure of one or more consocutivo harvests, as they live 
from hand to mouth, and I apprehend that the recent 
revision of settlement adds to their difficulties in this 
respect. As regards the sections of the population that have 
not such reserves and what proportion of the total popula¬ 
tion of the afEoctod area is so situated, see answer to ques¬ 
tion 5. 

In this connection I give a comparative statement below 
showing the enormous increase undor certain heads in the 
Central Provinces which adds to the destitution of the 
people:— 


9. So far back as 1894-95, the late Mr. Duff correctly Bat Baku - 

estimated the extent of famine, and I here quote from his dur Ballabh 
report, but it was not till 1st October 1896 that famine Das. 
was officially declared“ The year under review, though —— 

hopeful at the earlier part of it, proved ultimately to be an 16th Mat. 
exceptionally trying one to the agricultural classes and the 1898m 
labouring population. A good deal of capital sunk in Beed 

grain has been entirely lost. All malguzars who lent seed 
to their tenants, have lost heavily in this way, and have had 
with few exceptions either to borrow from money-lenders or 
obtain takavi advances from Government in order to assist 
their tenants and keep their villages in cultivation. Gold 
and silver always used to be imported from Bombay into this 
town, but the reverse has latterly been the case. Instead of 
such imports there have been large exports of gold and silver 
ornaments to Bombay. The malguzars have heavy arrears 
to collect, and the cultivators in their turn havo suffered 
much. Thus debts have grown heavier and many of them 
have been pinched for food. Even the better classes of 
cultivators have had to dispense with wheat as an artiola 
of diet, and content themselves with an inferior form of 
food. The labouring population has passed through a period 
of great distress and privation, and I regret to have to add 
that the outlook, at the present moment, is far from 
encouraging. I have had statistics prepared, to shew for 
each Bevenue Inspector’s Circle the malguzari rents 
outstanding at the beginning and at the olose of the revenue 
years ; these shew that the grand total of the outstanding 
rents was under seven lakhs at the beginning of year and 
had reached 14J lakhs at the end of it. Theso figures them¬ 
selves are eloquent to picture tho real state of distress into 
which the cultivating classes have been plunged, and the 
serious difficulties in which many malguzars, hitherto reputed 
well-to-do men, have become involved. For it cannot be 
doubted that whatever be the charaoter of the coming 
season, a great proportion of those rents will be found to be 
irroooverable, and, in addition to these, great sums have also 
been gunk in seod grain advances, and the prospects of 
recovery are very gloomy." The general opinion was that 
it did affect tho character and amount of relief provided. 

Sufficiency and Economy of the Relief measures. 

10 . I think 15 per cent, is a fair estimate, as during the 
recent famino tho percentage of persons on relief works was 
approximately 13 per cent, oompared with about 1 per cent, 
in the previous famine, 

12. In any severe famine like the past, in my opinion> 
over 50 per eent. of the cultivating and village " mazdoor ” 
class require to bo relieved, and in no case was the proportion 
of the total population relieved larger than was necessary to 
prevent loss of life or severe suffering. 

No person was relieved, so far as I can gather, who was not 
really in need. 

13. Yes, a larger proportion might have been relieved ; 
take, for instance, those of the Mandla District and the wilder 
parts of most distriots. The reason is, boeause relief has to 


Heads. 

1868-64. 

1893-94. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Land Bevenue . 


• 

54,61,515 

69,22,222 

Stamp . . . 

• 

* 

8,85,687 

17,52,189 

Excise . 

• 

■ 

6,66,724 

30,39,708 

Forest . 

« 

4 

89,763 

11,84,475 

Begistration . • 

* 

4 


1,21,704 

Income Tax . . 

• 

* 

2,45,724 

4,84,755 

Miscellaneous , 

• 


1,77,229 

23,37,448 

Civil Cases . 

• 


26,305 

1,03,488 

Bevenue . . 

4 


4,803 

12,229 

Criminal , . 

4 


26,175 

29,936 

Population , 

• 


92,57,229 

1,07,84,294 


be taken to them as they won’t leave their homes to oome to 
relief-works. This was due as much to the habits and 
customs of the people as to the faulty organization of relief. 

15. (1) Belief measures'have been partially successful. 

(2) Yes, by more extensive and timely measures, mortality 
would not have been as great as it was. 

16. When the relief-work was transferred from the Civil 
Officers to the Department of Public Works, and task works 
and breaking “ gitti ” enforced, the numbers on works fell; 
this decrease was due to the direct result of such changos, 
and it had the effect of excluding from relief those actually 
in need of it. 

18. Yes. 

19. So far as my knowledge goes, yes. 

21. As already stated in answer to question No. 13 
above, the numbers relieved appear to be comparatively 
small. 

22. My experience is mainly confined to relief-works 
undertaken within Municipal limits, and the wage was barely 
a subsistence one. 

23. Kesidence upon relief-works is disliked by the people, 
and it does not constitute an effective test. 

25. The percentage of persons on relief-works in previous 
famines was about one, while the percentage on the late 
famine was about 13. It was due to the late famine being 
a severer one. Besides this, the cultivating and village 
labouring class and the people generally are now much more 
destitute than they were in previous famines. 
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184 minutes of evidence. 


27. JReside|i cooked food in kitchens and money doles, 
ratuitous relief was given in poor-houses, but in my 
umble opinion the two former were given at a very late 
eriod of the distress, and would have been much more bene- 
cial, had the system been started at an earlier period of 

famine. 

28. In my opinion, the rules on the subject were very 
strictly observed. 

29. In my opinion, gratuitous relief was not commenced 
early enough, nor has it demoralized the people in any 
way. 

81. Famine loans were offered, but, as far as my 
knowledge goes, a very infinitesimal amount was taken, as 
the terms and conditions of the repayment of the loans were 
sueh as prevented people from taking advantage of thorn. 
The scarcity having lasted for successive years, not only the 
cultivating but also the land holding classes were im¬ 
poverished, and consequently were not in a position to incur 
any liabilities. Suspensions and remissions were granted, 
but I am not in a position to give exact figures; but, as far 
as I am aware, it was only given when it was found 
absolutely impossible to recover the arrears due. 

32. It will be difficult, if not utterly impossible, for the 
land-holding and cultivating classes to recover their former 
position, even within the next 16 years. 

33. Tho relief measures prescribed in the Code aro so far 
defective, that nothing permanently boneficial is the out¬ 
come of suoh labour. Instead of breaking metal and con¬ 
structing new roads, which cannot in future bo maintained, 
it would have been better, if the efforts of every one of the 
distressed people were directed to embankment of fields, 
excavation of tanks and works of a like nature ; the agricul¬ 
tural community and thereby the general community would 
have been benefited to a largo extent, and perhaps the 
workers themselves would take more interest in the work than 
they do in metal-breaking. 

Extent to which departures lave been made from the 

Famine Code. 

89. Relief-works under Department of Public Works, and 
relief-works under Civil Officers, poor-house, kitchous, and 
doles in money and food ; tho two latter wero, however, 
started, in my opinion, rather late. We ourselves finding that 
there were large numbers of indigent poor in the city of 
Jubbulpore oponed a poor-house at our own exponse for 
about 300 inmates, and maintained it for three months. 

40. As Vice-President and President of tho Jubbulpore 
Municipality, the relief-works started within the Jubbulpore 
Municipal limits were under my immediate controlmore¬ 
over, a poor-house was established by us, and I was instru¬ 
mental in establishing a poor-house in the city, which at first 
was maintained from private subscriptions and Municipal 
grants, and subsequently taken over by the Administration. 

Belief-Works. 

63. As President of the Pistrict Council, I am of opinion 
that the funds will not suffice for the up-keep of the roads. 

66. Utterly useless. 

57. I think village tanks are certainly much moro suit¬ 
able forms of relief labour than stone-breaking, and if 
constructed so as to be utilized for irrigation purposes, they 
would enhance the land revenue. On this subject I quote 
below a letter I addressed to the Local Administration :— 
'* With reference to your endorsement Mo. 2605, dated.14th 
instant, forwarding copy of a letter Mo. 400, dated 9th idem, 
from the Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division, in which that 
officer directs that the Council should be asked to state 
exactly what they wish to see done as regards the construc¬ 
tion of irrigation and other works a3 protective measures, I 
am directed to state that what the Council would. have 
wished to have seen undertaken, was the construction of 
a canal or canals either by the bunding up and utilizing the 
many small streams and uulias which intersect the district or 
by excavation. It Is too late, however, to undertake any 
such work now, but without being alarmists, the Council 
wish to observe that there is nothing to show that the next 
‘ khaflf' and 1 rabi ’ will be bumper crops. On the contrary, 
the present indications are that there will be an. early 
monsoon, with probably an early cessation of the rains 
resulting in a more or less short crop. Moreover, owing to 
various causes, i.e., want of seed grain, plough-cattle, etc., 
etc., it is reasonable to suppose that the area under crop 
will largely contract, and for these reasons the Council aro 
strongly of opinion that steps should at once be taken to. 


prepare and keep in readiness a programme of irrigation 
works to be undertaken by relief labour, in case of necessity 
arising, although it is now too late to undertake any large 
irrigation work. The Council ore of opinion that much can 
still be done, not only to improve the water-supply of the 
villages, but to utilize, where circumstances permit, the 
water-supply for irrigation purposes. A large masB of 
information and statistics were collected, the Council believe, 
for the construction by corvee or begari labour of wells and 
tanks under the Village Sanitation Act. This information is 
to band, and wells and tanks can at once bo undertaken in 
villages listed as requiring them, and there is still two to 
two and-a-half monthB during which this form of labour 
can still he carried on. There is another form of relief 
labour which might be undertaken and which does not need 
technical skill, vie., the bunding of fields." 

To sum up. 

The Council wish to see :— 

(1) A programme of irrigation workB in the shape of 
canals, etc., prepared and kept ready to be undertaken in 
tho future if necessity should arise. 

(2) Tanks and wells, the bunding of nalias and small 
streams, both for irrigation and drinking purposes, put in 
hand at once. 

(3) Bunding of fields undertaken. 

The Council understand that a census of all relief- 
workers has been or is about to be taken, and it should not 
be difficult to send back to their respective villages men on 
relief works to be employed on relief-works undertaken in 
tho village, or the villagers of contiguous villages might be 
Utilized to construct tanks and wells in each other’s villages. 
In the case of embanking fields, if it is considered that this 
work should not be carried out indiscriminately, the fields 
of the poorest raiyats and those that havo been brought 
next door to beggary, by the succession of bad crops, might 
be undertaken. 

The bunding of then- fields will help to bring them back 
to their former status. 

The Council are sure that malguzars will readily come 
forward to rendor such assistance as lies in their power to 
help in looking after and supervising the construction, of 
wells, tho excavation of tanks, the bunding of nalias and 
embanking of fields. The Council think that the breaking 
of “ gitti ” is a work which might as usefully be carried 
out during the rains. I have roughly outlined what the 
Council would wish to see done, and the Council trust that 
they will have your strong support of the measures proposed 
by them. 

59 (2). I am strongly of opinion that relief-works should 
be undertaken in a village itself and supervised either bv the 
malguzars or a Committee of the woll-to-do residents of the 
village with the patwari as Secretary to Committee. 

60. Little or nothing has been done towards the exca¬ 
vation of tanks during the past famine as far as I am aware. 

61. Mone, so far as I am aware. Please see my letter 
referred to in para. 67- 

62. Irrigation works would certainly enhance the yield 
of crops. 

63. It would he advisable if a speoial officer wer< 
deputed for this duty. 

67. There are very many small streams in the Jubbuh 
pore District, such as the Gour, Hi ran and others, which 
might perhaps be usefully bunded for irrigation purposes. 

Large and small works and the distance test. 

71. (a) One mile. 

(A) Five miles. 

72. Mo, as in a very short time these would.be reduce! 
to a condition which would necessitate their being gratui 
tously relieved at their homos. 

73. No. 

77 and 77 (»)• Yes. 

78. Mo, tho establishment is not large enough. 

82. Yes, during the rainy and cold weather. 

129. Not less than 1,600 and not more than 2,000. 

130. This is absolutely necessary and should be given t 
all children under the age of 10, 
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(A) —Interference with supply qf labour to private 

employers. 

133. No ; for instance to find employment for the 'abonr- 
era, I started, about two or three years ago, oertain building 
works on which about 1,000 labourers were employed, and 
about 700 at the mills, and the opening of relief-works did 
not affect the supply of labour. 

(B) —Interference with supply of labour to private 

employers. 

141. No. 

146. It is not possible for private employers to find labour 
for number of persons who aro actually in distress so as to 
obviate the neoassity of Government relief-works. 

Gratuitous Belief. 


179. The following measures were taken to keep down the 
population of the poor-house :—• 

(a) Able-bodied people were drafted to the relief- 
works. 

(b) Many others of less strong physique were sent 
home to their villages under village-relief 
system. 
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These measures were systematically carried out. 

180. The ration prescribed in Section 82 of the Famine 
Code is insufficient. As a visitor to the city poor-house I 
used to hear complaints about this insufficient food very of ten, 

_ I made careful enquiries about the matter, and was con¬ 
vinced that the prescribed scale of rations does not come np 
to the requirements. The soale should be modified. Mini¬ 
mum ration should be 10 chittaeks atta or rice and 2 chit- 
tacks dhal. 


151. In ordinary years, they either find an existence by 
begging or are helped by their relations. 

154. The number of relief-workers is no criterion of the 
amount of gratuitous relief required. 

156. Yes, I would give gratuitous relief to suoh persons 
for the simple roason that the able-bodied relations hardly 
earn enough to support themselves in times of distress. 

157. Gratuitous relief at home is only sought after by per¬ 
sons who are physically incapacitated for out-door work. 

160. In my opinion, no. 

161. My experience was, that gratuitous help by the State 
was given long after private charity had commenced. There 
are some forms of charity which will bo continued by ortho¬ 
dox Hindus whether the State gives gratuitous relief or not* 

165. In my opinion, both are absolutely necessary. The 
kitchens for the lower classes and home-relief for the better 
classes. 

166. It Is possible to reaoh all by the opening of a kitchen 
in eaoh village, but the supervision of such would ho a matter 
of difficulty. 

167. In cash. In my opinion, partly in grain, partly in 
cash would be preferable. 

168. At their homes generally. 

As to Poor-Houses , 

172. Tho population of the poor-bouses was large continu¬ 
ously throughout the year. Tho worst months were January 
to July 1897. 

173. Tho inmates were chiefly drawn from the labouring 
classes. About 4 per cent, of tho population wore agricul¬ 
tural classes. 

174. Persons of better castes and respectable position 
strongly object to resort to the poor-houses for relief. The 
promiscuous huddling of oastes is ono of the chief causes of 
unpopularity of the poor-houses. People will rather die of 
hunger than break through the bonds of caste. Many, speci¬ 
ally of the lower classes, had to be put into the poor-house 
by pressure to prevent their going about the city begging. 

175. I had no experience of any previous famine, but I 
know that the people shewed great reluctanoe to accept the 
poor-house relief. The chief causes for this are :— 

(a) Loss of personal liberty. 

(i) Insufficient food. 

(e) Caste prejudices. 

176. The mortality of the poor-house population was excep¬ 
tionally high for tho months of January to August 18;*7; 
it fell off after that. The increased mortality during the 
first four months of the year was principally due to acuteness 
of the distress which was then prevailing throughout the dis¬ 
trict. People were admitted in a moribund state.. Many 
had their physiques so completely broken down that no 
amount of care and nourishment could bring them round. 
The village-relief system was not in vogue at the time, and 
people clung to their hearths and homes with a tenacity 
which is peculiarly Indian, in spite of starvation which stared 
them in the-face. 

177. Pull 40 per cent, of the poor-house inmates wore 
wanderers who had migrated- from other Provinces-or- from 
the Native States. 

178. The physical condition of the persons and the distances 
they had travelled, clearly indicated the existence of a very 
acute form of famine, which had broken up households and 
caused people to migrate to long distances to eke out precari¬ 
ous existences in the best way they eould. 

C.P. 


The dietary had to he varied in case of the infirm and sick 
in the hospital. It was loft to the option of the Medioal 
Officer to proscribe diet for these cases. 

181. More detailed rules for the management of the poor- 
houses are necessary. Special rules should be made about 
proper separation of castes. All castes should not be indis¬ 
criminately mixed up together. It would be better if raw 
grain is given to the higher castes instead of cooked food. 

182. Yes, I think legal powers are necessary to send persons 
ts the poor-house against their will. Some compulsion was 
used by the District authorities for Bonding paupers for de¬ 
tention in tho poor-house. 

183. Niwar-weaving, twine-making, basket-making, wore 
done to a certain extent by the poor-house inmates; this work 
was only spasmodically done, and the result was not satisfac¬ 
tory. 

184. Yes, in some cases compulsion had to he used. The 
inmates were not free to leave when they chose. There were 
a.fow escapes but not many, as strict watcb was kept both by 
night and day by the Police. 

As to Relief Centres 

189. As far as I am aware, village-relief and kitchens wore 
started late in the famine. Whereas, in my opinion, they 
should have started simultaneously with relief-works. LE 
relief-works were actually started in- each village or in group# 
of villages with a mile radius, I am of opinion that there 
would be tower eases for village gratuitous relief, such cases 
being confined solely to those who are unable to work. 

The agricultural classes would prefer to remain at or near 
their own village, in preference to going elsewhere to relief- 
centres, as these would enable them to Took after their own 
homesteads. The labouring classes having no vested interest 
in the land, would not be so great sufferers in resorting to 
relief-centres away from their village.. 

193, Voluntary unofficial agency was amply available, but 
was very little utilized. In this connection, I would invite 
perusal of report by G, J.Nicholls. 

Belief Kitchens . 

193. They serve a very useful purpose for all those who 
are not above accepting it, 

194. In my opinion, they should be established both at 
relief-works and wherever adequate supervision is available. 

198. In my opinion, cooked food should be given to the 
ohildren instead of money doles to their parents. 

Loans to Cultivators and Landholders, 

200. In every case it was not wholly spent on the work for 
which it was granted. In majority of cases, there is no 
doubt that a portion of the money taken as advances under 
the Loans Act was repaid to the Government as land revenue, 
but it will be difficult to substantiate this. 

201. The advances have certainly been of much benefit 
to the cultivating classes, and if more had been given, 
greater would have been the advantage. 

204. It is a well known fact that cultivators went on to 
relief-works when they sold everything they possessed, and 
my opinion is that they should receive subsistence advance 
at home before they are reduced to such straits. 

205. Certainly, in my opinion, it is more economical to 
aid the cultivators to such advances. 

206. It is only when a cultivator has the means of paying 
that he will have the courage to borrow from Government •, 

2-b 
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Eat Saha- for, as a rnle, cultivators are chary to borrow from Govern- 
dur Ballabh ment, because repayment to Government is attended with 
Das- greater inconvenience than to a money-lender to whom he 

- can repay on altered terms, and in case of non-payment of 

16th Mar. an instalment due, the lender would give him a further grace, 
1898. or even advance a further sum with the hope of the recovery 

■ - of the whole debt, and when they have not the means to repay, 

they in such eases would prefer going on to the relief-works. 


maintenance of orphans, and towards relieving poor but res¬ 
pectable persons. 

287. Food and clothing. 

239. Certainly. 

240. Yes. Under this head I cannot help hut remark that 
tho people of India are ever grateful for the help rendered by 
the charitable people of England in India’s great distress. 


Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue. 

207. I believe only about three and-a-quarter lakhs have 
been suspended np to date in parts of the districts affected by 

the late famine, and this merely 

Rorenue demand. Cesses, represents the difference between 
to) iMt Settlement the former (a) and current (h) 

about . 676,000 40.000 settlement demands. The system 
^ment* ^about 011 e 5ther remissions or sns- 

800,000 , . 76,000 pensions have been granted has, I 

understand, not been uniform, e. g ., 
in the ease of a wealthy malguzar paying up the Government 
demand, no remissions or suspensions have been granted ; or, 
in other words, remissions and suspensions have been granted 
on the status of the malguzar, and not on the necessities or 
circumstances of the cultivators, 

208. Legislation apparently is necessary to ensure that the 
relief thus given readies the cultivating tenants, 

209. Eemissions and suspensions not having been made in 
time, they had no appreciable offect in either keeping them 
away from relief-works or from falling into debt. 

2)0. Undor the recent remissions of assessment, both reve¬ 
nue and rent being fixed comparatively highor than at the 
last settlement, it is reasonable to snpposo that the revenue 
will not be reoovorablo without pressing heavily on the land¬ 
holders and indirectly on the cultivating classes. 

212. No ; it does not carry interest, nor ought it. 

215. I cannot say to what extent private indebtedness of 
the landowning and cultivating classes has increased, But 
this much I can say tiiat indebtedness has considerably In¬ 
creased. Yes, in certain cases there is no doubt that the 
rooent famine has irretrievably ruined landholders ; and in 
this connection I would refer tho Commission to the Court of 
Wards for actual figures for whom tho Court had to borrow, 
In many instances ultimate ruin will bo tho result. 

The Use made of Forests. 

216. Forests were thrown open for the free collection of 
edible roots, frnits, grass and fuel ; but here also, in my 
humble opinion, these measures woro given effect to rather 
late. 

217. Yes. 

218. Not that I am aware of. 


Mortality during Famine. 

248. To obtain any aecurate and reliable information on 
this point, it will be necessary to take another census at once, 
otherwise any information given would be merely based on 
unreliable data. Many villages since the recent famine have 
been almost wholly depopulated. The ratio of doaths per 
thousand of population will be found to be as noted below :— 


POPCllTIOK PKE CSNBOB 
or 1881 i 71 8,362. 


Avorago pot 

thousand. 


249. As no statistics appear to have been maintained, no 
definite figures can be given ; but there is no doubt many 
deaths were due directly and indirectly to famine. 

251. Yes. 

255. Yes. Parents abandoned their children, i.e,, they 
gave them over to the well**to-do persons for support* 

Pressure of Population. 

259, The population of census taken in— 


According to this, the present population should be 815,512, 
but if a census were taken now, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the population will shew a considerable dcorease. 

864, The area under food-grain has not increased with the 
increased population, 


$19. Edible roots and fruits. 

Orphans. 

220. They should, as far as possible, bo handed over to 
suoh of their co-religionists as are willing to take them ; the 
remainder should be maintained in State orphanages. 

221. In my opinion, payment should continue to be made 
from the State till such time as the orphans are ablo to earn 
for themselves, and, as far as possible, np proselytism should 
be permitted. 

Private Charitable Relief as Auxiliary to State Relief. 

227. The firm of which I am one of the principals, was 
instrumental in opening cheap-grain shops in the city, both 
on our own account and through money supplied from the 
Indian Charitable Funds ; and I can from personal knowledge 
say that they proved a success and suppliod a pressing want. 


266. The wages of labouring classes, owing to emigration 
and deaths on account of the famine, increased ; the wages of 
tire village labourers have consequently increased, thus entail¬ 
ing extra expense on malguzars and lessening their profits 
from their villages. 

270. As these Provinces are sparsely populated, the land 
will bear an Increase in population. 

Ordinary Food of the People. 

273. By the well-to-do labourers and artizana in towns 
wheat, rioe, dhal, arhar, massoor and moong, also milk and 
ghee. In villages where wheat and rice are only grown, they 
use both. In forest villages where the kharif erops are only 
grown, they use kodo and kutki. 

274. Such as are in good circumstanoes eat two meals a day, 
others have only one meal a day ; but during tho recent 
famine all found it difficult to get even one meal a day. 


228. Tlie opening of cheap-grain shops certainly entails 
loss on private grain-dealers. Such shops were started in tills 
city, and in oertain cases proved a decided loss to private 
traders. 

229. Yes, the opening of these shops had the offect of pre¬ 
venting fitful raising of rates ; but, not being numerous 
enough, the advantages were not widespread. 

280. Help should certainly be given just before the com¬ 
mencement of the agricultural season. 

284. They have supplied a useful purpose in supplement¬ 
ing Rations, clothing, seed grain, plough-cattle, “ khawai," 


275. In the absence of the ordinary food-grains during the 
reoent famine, the people had to content themselves with oil¬ 
cakes, roots, and the bark of trees, and even this they found 
it difficult to procure at times. 

276. These substitutes are neither palatable nor digestible, 
hut necessity and starvation compel them to eat these. 

277. They have no objections, and willingly eat any grain 
which is given them when so pressed by necessity. 

278. Bice, dhal and wheat, and at the latter, milk and 
sago. 
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276. Twice a day at poor-houses, vide scale below 


Attn or rice 
Pulso , 


For men. 
IS os. 


For women. 


1 

4 

i 

1 


lb. 


Salt ... i „ 

Gheo or oil . . . t •• 

Condiments or Vegetables 2 ,, 

and at kitcliens only once a day, 1 believe. 

280. The only complaint was for extra diet and wheat 
cake to which they had been accustomed, but which the 
Medical Officer considered injurious to them in their weak 
state. 

281. In jail, the avorago cost per head during 1896 was 
B 2-4-0 per month. At poor-houses the average cost was 

fil-10-9. 

Food Stock and prices. 

282. The high level of prices, as far as I am aware, wag 
due to the failure of harvest. 

288. The fall in the prioo of rupee resulted in the fall of 
price of silver, the majority of natives have silver ornaments, 
and all their savings are invested in silver ornaments, and 
in parting with these daring the recent famine, they had to 
sustain heavy losses, vis., varying from 30 to 40 per cent. 
There has boen a permanent rise in average price of food- 
grains within the last 20 years. The rise has been in all 
kinds of food-grains. 

283 (a). Tho recent famine being almost general on the 
line of railway, the difference in prices was very little, as 
wherever grain was a little cheap, large purchases were made 
which levelled the rates all round. 

284. The famine being as much one of money as of grain 
and the prices being almost uniform throughout India, no 
active trade was possible ; but as soon as the Burma rice crop 
was a favourable one, the traders imported large quantities; 
this, however, was mainly in the hands of the Kaohi memons 
who hailed from Gujrat. 

286. Grain was oheaper in the towns than in the villages, 
and was sent from the towns to the villages for seed as well 
as for consumption, and had to bo paid for much higher. 

286. No ; they were not, and this is borne out by the 
fact, that had it not been so the Government would not have 
got us to send grain to outlying districts. 

287. Grain was freely exported from one distressed tract 
to another, where it could bo sold with profit; this was due 
to higher prices. 

288. Tho people of the country, who have an intorest in 
the land and deal in grain in tho years of plenty, had to 
husband their resources for tho maintenance of the tenants. 
Those, however, who trade merely in grain, made a little 
money, but certainly did not amass anything like a fortune. 
There were no time-bargains made to any appreciable extent. 

289. All grain-pits and godowns were opened and com¬ 
pletely depleted, and more grain had to be imported from 
other provinces and countries; for instance, Burma and 
America. 


HS(n). Certainly; yes. 
113(6). Yes. 

282. The rise was reasonable 
the failure of harvest. 

305. I know of no rings. 


and fairly proportionate to 
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(President ).—Are you President of the Municipality and 
the Chairman of the District Council P—Yes. 

In how many districts of this province do you hold 
landed property P—I hold landed property in the districts 
of Jubhulpur, Saugor, Mandla, Narsinghpur, Chanda, 
Wardlia, Hoshangabad, Raipur, Seoni and Damoh. 

Did you visit your villages during the famine P—No. 

In your reply to question No. 6 you say the revised settle¬ 
ments have fixed the assessments very high. Is it soP— 
Yes. The revised assessments are high. 

In your reply to question No. 7 you state that the collece 
tlonsfrom excise duty in 1863-64 amounted to R7,00,000 
and that in 1893-94 the collections under the same head 
amounted to R 27,00,000. How would you account for the 
increase?—Habits of the people and monopoly at the highest 
bid. 

Where did you come to get these figures P—Prom the 
Administration Report. 

In what month did Mr. Duff report on the famine P— 
I do not recollect the month. The Land Revenue Report 
was written in 1894-95. 

Do you hold that relief works should have been started 
in 1894-95 P—Yes, I do. 

In reply to question No. 55 you say the value of metal 
collection was useless. Is it so P—Yes, I havo said so. 


Were not the metal collections by the relief works made 
over to the Municipality found of use to itP—Yes, the 
quantity reoeived was brought into use. 

Did you construct any tanks in your villages P —I have 
had earth thrown into tho fields and embankments made. 
My villages are such that embankments are required in 
preference to tanks. 

In your reply to question No. 25 you state that “ the 
people generally are now much more destitute than they 
were in the previous famine.” What evidence have you 
in support of this assertion P—The percentage of persons on 
relief works in previous famine was about 1, while tho per¬ 
centage of such persons in the late famine was about 13 : this 
shows that destitution during the last famine was much 
heavier than that of the previous famino. 

Is there any other cause which led to the increased 
destitution?—The income of the people diminished while 
subsistence chargCB increased. 

Did villago relief benefit tho people P—Yes. After 
Mr. Fuller assumed charge of the Division villago relief and 
kitchens were started which greatly alleviated tho distress 
and reduced the percentage of mortality. 


290. There were no surplus stocks. 

291. Those who had grain to sell to dealers, disposed of 
the same at the market rates. 

292. Yes; they were. 

293. The diminished storage of grain has been the result 
of high priocs and decrease in yields. 

294. Private trade is always ready to export where there 
is a surplus. 

296. Labouring and agricultural classes. 

297. To want of money and to the failure of crops and 
want of labour. 

298. No; because all wore more or less affeoted by the 
famine, and all works were stopped. 

299. The produce of Indian and foreign mills has affeoted 
the hand-weaver class seriously. 

303. It would affect private trade, but nevertheless prices 
could have been lowered. 

304. Kachi memons. 

306, Yes ; from Burma. Yes ; import by Government 
would be benoficial, private trades would be affected, but the 
starving poor would be benefited. 

Addenda and Corrigenda. 

77(a). Yes ; the aborigines and forest tribes object to 
going any long distance. 


In what month and on what date did you address the 
letter you refer to in your reply to question 67 P—I forgot 
to note the date and month in the reply. 

Did you in your letter cited above recommend the break¬ 
ing of gittoe P—I consider the construction of embankment 
preferable to the breaking of gitteo by men who find a 
difficulty in breaking gittee, but ease in constructing 
embankments. 

Can works started in villages be supervised with facility 
and easoP—Such work should be entrusted to a village 
committeo formed by Mukaddums and Malguzars, but 
estimates and statements must be prepared beforehand, and 
an ovorseer should see to their being properly managed. The 
committee to keep accounts of the expenses, and the whole 
business to be under the supervision of Government officers. 

Did the rate at which you paid the men continue P—Yes, 
it did, and it was even reduced a little during famine. 

Did all the men attend the works after you had reduced 
the rates of wages?—Yes, they did, and even more men began 
coming in. 

What was tho rate of grain at the time P—First, the rate 
was 13 and 14 seers per rupee; it fell afterwards to 8 seers. 

Do you consider the wages allowed to labourers at 
tho rates sufficed for their maintenance P—Artisans such 
m masons and carpenters who before earned 6 annas a day, 
volunteered to work at 5 annas per diem as labour was not in 
demand. Beldars who used to earn 2 annas 6 pies to 3 annas 
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Hat Bah a- a day volunteered similarly to work at 2 annas and 2i 
dt »r Ballabh annas a day. Women and children who used to get If and 
Bat . 14 annas a day willingly placed their services at lj and 

— n annas a day. 

16th Mar. Jn your reply to question No. 175 you say that “in- 
189(1. sufficient food" was served out by the poor-house relief. 

- What reason have you to say so ?—Tho inmates of tho poor- 

house, I observed, after eating what was served out, demanded 
more bread and eatables, but they were allowed according 
to scale prescribed by the Medical Officer. I started a 
private poor-house in whioh people were allowed different 
sorts of eatables and with theso they were well satisfied. 

In your reply to question No. 198 you rocommend 
cooked food being given to tho children instead of money 
doles to their parents. Do you think the parents gave 
insufficient food to their children P—Tho parents first 
satisfied their hunger by what they had before them, and 
then gave what remained to their children ; hence children 
were insufficiently fed, and left partly suffering from 
hunger. 

' Were children allowed money doles separately?—Yes ; 
the parents retained the money doles, sending off the 
children to the town to beg. On several occasions the 
children were seen seating themselves at the drains and 
picking up refuse food-grains and grain washings passing 
through them and helping themselves with them. 

In yonr reply to question No. 215 you say that “ the 
recent famine lias irretrievably ruined land-hoiders.” 
What do you consider to bo the cause of this?—In my own 
zemindari villages I have been put to a loss of some 20 
lakhs of rupees owing to the high assessments made at the 
last revised settlements and the recent famine. This loss 
includes—amount due to me for former years ; amount 
spent towards improvement; arrears of rent of previous years. 
If necessary, I am prepared to produoe my account books to 
prove this. 

In reply to question No. 220 you appear to say 
that orphans should not be made over to State orphanages. 
Why so f—Tho people have very strong objections to mak¬ 
ing over orphans to Missions, as a Hindoo once converted 
cannot be re-admitted into his own religion. 

In your reply to question No. 248 you state that “ to 
obtain any accurate and reliable information on mortality, 
it will be necessary to take another census at onco", or in 
other words, that tho mortality returns were unreliable P— 
I produce tho papers of Mozuah Myli in Mandla, 
Settlement No. 741, showing that out of 26 cultivators 
in the village 10 had either died or deserted, leaving 16 only 
residing in the village. 

Can you produce similar statement for any other of 
your villages P—I produce the statement as regards Mou- 
zah Ghugriin, Zillah Mandla, Settlement No. 662, showing 
that about half the numbor of original inhabitants were 
left. 

Can you give mo the exact number whioh this half con¬ 
tained P—Half. 

Are these villages of the kind known as “Barra” and 
where are they situated P—These are situated In a taluka 
known by the name of Tarwani and are hilly villages. 

Have you prepared any similar statement for villages 
situated in the Jabalpur district P—I have no statements 
for the Jabalpur villages. 

Have the rates of labour increased in the city and 
in the interior?—In consequence of the decrease in the 
number of labourers the rate of wages has risen. 

What led to the decrease in the number of labourers P— 
Famine. 

Did people come for harvesting from Eewah P—Yes, 
but the number was small. The same may be said of men 
coming from parts of this country. 

In answer to question No, 288 you allude to tho fall 
of price of silver. What was the result of this fall P— 
In this country it has been the custom for people to keep 
their savings in silver or silver ornaments; but by the faU 
of value of silver from 30 to 40 per cent., they have been 
losers by sale of the silvor and silver ornaments. 

You say that the people during the past famine sold the 
greater portion of the ornaments they possessed. How is 
this borne out P—Not only the ornaments but even the 
cooking utensils were disposed of by the poople. If you 
please I can prove this from tho account books of persons 
who purchased them. As another evidence I may refer the 
Commission to Mr. Duff’s report. 


Did the goldsmiths purchase theso ornaments or others ?— 
Surrafs or petty dealers pnvohased them and exported to 
Bombay. 

Were the ornaments sent to Bombay or proceeds of 
their saloP —Ornaments were melted and silver and gold in 
bullion were sent to Bombay. 

What led the labouring and cultivating classes to 
greater destitution as averred by you in reply to question 
No. 25 P—The cultivating classes had no income from agri¬ 
culture, so that the labouring classes could not find 
employment under them, while the cultivating classes being 
without funds could not manage satisfactorily to conduct 
their business and reap full harvests. The result has been 
that the produce of wheat grain and rice hag been deoreasing 
daily as shown below:— 

The produce in— 

1891- 93 was IS annas In tbs rupee, 

1892- 83 „ 11 . 

1893- 91 „ 10 „ „ „ „ 

1894 93 „ 7 .. 

1896-99 „ 6 „ . 


What is your ageP—I am 38 years old. 

With what year's incident do you compare the present 
state of tilings?—With those of the famine in 1878. 

Were the people then in a better condition P—Yes, they 
were not so destitute as they now are. 

What had led to their subsequent destitution—famine 
or anything else P—They possessed very little and subse¬ 
quently were reduced to extremities. Famino and the 
high assessments at tho revised settlement havo added to 
their miseries and ruined them. 

How can you vouch for circumstances which occurred 
so long ago P You could scarcely call to recollection incidents 
which occurred 20 or 26 years ago P—I heard all that had 
occurred in former years from a number of old gentlemen. 

In reply to question No. 31 you state that the terms 
as regards receiving Taccavi wore very hard. What do 
you mean by this P Please explain P—The people are 
very much afraid of borrowing money from Government, 
and they borrow only after they are convinced of their 
capacity for making the repayment. 

Do you mean to say that the terms aro reasonable 
but the people are afraid P—In the case of advances 
made by Government the money must be repaid on the 
date due, otherwise the borrower has to meet troubles. 
But in the case of native money-lenders when payment is 
not made on the dne dato, a protracted period is allowed 
for the purpose to tho borrower, and even further advances 
are made to replenish tho borrower’s funds in the hope 
of recovering the first and subsequent advances in full. 

You have stated that the Land Bcvenuo for D68- 
64 amounted to R52,00,000 and that the some in 1893- 
94 amounted to R73,00,000. Have you calculated what 
the revenue falls on an acreP—I have not calculated the 
revenue on an acre. 

Can Mokuddums and Malguzars be entrusted with super¬ 
vision of works P—Yes. 

Do you mean to say that metal collections should not 
be made altogether?—Villagers cannot break out “ gittees ’’ 
properly, besides which they do not earn sufficient tor their 
maintenance from such work, whereas such men can do 
better earthwork business. 

In your reply to question No. .184 you say that the 
inmates of the poor-house had to be kept therein under 
watch of tho Police. If the house was not so guarded, do 
you think the inmates would have escaped?—Yes, 

Did they dislike remaining together at one placeP~ 
Yes, they disliked it because they preferred begging and 
wandering in view to securing additional diet in the shape 
of bread. 

Were you a Member of the Poor-house Committee when 
it was organizcdP—Yes. 

What was the amount subscribed for the Poor-house P— 
About ti 3,000 at the first meeting. 

Were works started by the Municipality for the relief of 
tho poor P—Yes. 

Were any works started by the District Council P-- 
Funds wore taken from the District Board and work started 
through the Department of Public Works. 

What amount was spent on these works by the Munici¬ 
pality ?— I cannot at this moment say what the amount was. 
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Ton say that at tho Revised Settlements assessments 
havo been fixed very high. But do yon not know that no 
enhancement on cultivators’holdings havo been made?—It 
is trne no enhancements have been made on tho holdings 
of ordinary tenants, but the Malguzars themselves had raised 
their rents so high as to render recovery impossible ; henoo 
tho enhancement was merely a nominal one. 


Were remissions allowed to cultivators P—Very little and 

not sufficient. 

Malguzars expressed their dissatisfaction on occasions 
of remissions being granted to their tenants, was it not so? 
— Yes. It was from misconception and foolishness. 


Eat Baha¬ 
dur BaUabh 
Da,. 

16th Mar. 
1898 . 


Sikibh Cuandkr Rai Chowpebi, Vakil and Member of Landholders Association, Jabalpur, oallod in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written answers 
to tho Commission's questions. 

1. The late famine or distress in tho district was due to 
several causes of which the immediate canso was the inability 
of the people to buy high priced food grain. Rains cannot be 
said to have failed, excepting perhaps tho late monsoons of the 
year 1890 and 1897, hut that alone cannot explain the sever¬ 
ity of the distress or the poverty of the succeeding winter 
crops. For both the wet and winter crops “ late monsoon 
(from September up to December)” is said to be the most 
important factor ; eopions winter rains are hardly necessary, 
heavy dew supplies their place. But a good winter crop wluoh 
supplies the staple food of the northern districts depends much 
more on deep ploughing hefore tho rains, healthy seed, selection 
of sowing time, etc., than on heavy “ late monsoon’^which on 
tho other hand may, in some casts, he injurious. I oito certain 
examples :— 


Tear. 

Late 

mouaoon. 

Outturn 

wheat. 

Grain. 

Average. 


Inches. 

An. 

As. 

As. 

1897*69 . 


10 

16 

10 

1S88-S9 

2} 

12 

13 

121 

1891-92 

29 

14 

1C 

Hit 

1893-94 

22 

4 

14 

0 

1H91-96 

17 

3 

0 

H 

1896-96 

n 

8 

10 

0 

1886-88 

*1 

11 

7 

® 


Compare the years 1888-89 and 1896-96 with 1886-86. 

It is therefore impossible to lay blame solely on the clouds 
for the distress that, prevailed during the last three years in 
tide district. 

In the year 1894-95 nearly three lacs and in 1805-96 nearly 
460,000 fi/Tfs wort' not cropped out of little more than 18 lacs 
of acres in holdings, for which rent and revenue were payable. 
The fact was that the agriculturists had not sufficient seed 
grain or capital for cultivation. Most of them had parted 
with their bullocks for payment of land taxes and debts and 
had eaten up the seed grain. 

The following table will explain matters better : — 


Out-tnm 
Area under of wheat, 
crop, grain nod 
rice. 


Thousands. Anna*. 
1667*83 . . . 1,043 16 

1868-89 . 887 16 

1886*90 . 847 18 

1890*91 # . . l.Cttt 12 


1881*96 • . * 1,014 14 Unmmal good 

fall of rain. 

1682*83 . . . 1,070 11 

1893*91 . • a 1,099 10 

1894-96 , • . 1,074 , 9 Wheat, 3 annas.*} Area in 

( hoi dings 

I of 

f acres as* 

J seBsod by 
Oovem. 

_ meet. 

9)m 

I 


Tims with the exception of the year 1891-92 the production 
may he said to have been decreasing in a graduating scale. 
From the year 1898-94 revenue was payable on 18$ laos of 
acres, whereas not more than loj lacs wore (during the last 
ten yeara) ever cultivated ; tho assessment was made on 16 
annas crop of the whole area, but the outturn never exceeded 
an average of 10 or 11 annas on tlie cropped area. I take 
it then that the distress of 1895, 1896, 1897 was due to raiyats 
or agriculturists’ inability to carry on his trade. Tie had not 
good seed to sow, the produce of trie year previous being wLat 
la called jhiri or thin and “ shrivelled wheat.” A child born 
of weak parents can not stand any severe strain disease. The 
dry winter of 1895-96 would not have dono such injury to 
healthy seedlings or if the agriculturists had capital or if 
they had ploughed up their fields before the monsoon set in, 
and thus caught sufficient moisture ; lire want of sufficient 
rains would have been also remediod by irrigation. Want of 
irrigation, manuring and deep ploughing, together with ignor¬ 
ance in the art of selecting seed for sowing, are at the root 
of failure of harvests. I have always with great regret observ¬ 
ed that the agricultural cattle (about two lacs in tin's district) 
arc underfed and not sufficiently strong for deep ploughing, 
the want of which disables the soil from retaining large quan¬ 
tities of moisture. In the Haveli, where 78 per cent, rabi 
(winter crop) is sown, the raiyats give grain to bullocks in the 
working seasons only, and do not at all plough the soil in order 
to catch and retain rain water on tho fields. They are not 
provided against a sliort “ late monsoon I have elsewhere 

• Central Froelnoe, pointed out that had the provisions 
Famino code. of Sections 6 and 16* been oomplied 

with in tho summer of 1896 and lands improved by “ villago 
relief works ”, a good part of tho evil of J896 might havo 
been provided for. The raiyat. does not even know how to 
catch a large quantity moisture, nor does he drain his field in 
case of heavy rain. The most ordinary precaution of not sow¬ 
ing any such two description of crops in the same field as are 
injurious to each other is never taken by him. The participa¬ 
tors of tho agricultural produce havo mado repeated enliancod 
assessments, hut not a rupee had been spent, to improve the 
soil or to educate the raiyats in their trade. In countries 
where tho rainfall is more fitful, the tenants do not suffer in 
the way they have done in Central Provinces. Thoro art 
resists the nature. 

It follows therefore that continued short outturns and a 
heavy enhancement of land taxes are more at the bottom of 
the late distress than the dry winter of 1894 or 1896, or the ex¬ 
cessive moisture of 1895 or the late monsoon of 1896. Wliat 
little stock of grain the agriculturists had was sufficient for 
their food for one year, hut not for two, while they would not 
sell them excepting at fancy prices. Thoy had some sort of 
reserve for seed also, but it had to be Bold ont for payment of 
rent and revenue. But the purchasing pnblin derived no 
benefit from these reserves. The prices therefore went up, 
and as soon as the kharif prospect was lost the worst famine 
bcgBn ; there was no import of the staple food grain (wheat) 
in the year 1895-96. The proportion of the popnlation that 
had to purchase grain will bo apparent from tho following 
table. Total population about 7i laos. 1 have excluded 
infants i lao 

1. Agriculturist* • . * 2| lac*. They did not suffer from 

warn of food. 

1. Agricultural labourers , « 1} „ Thoy ore paid by grain 

In proportion to out* 
turn, these suffered 
most. 


3. Others depending on agrlcul* 
turisla for support • • 

1 lac. 

These also suffered- 

4, Persons following service in 
the towns or large villages 
but Income lees thuo 10 rupees 
a month , , , • 

about 

1 lae. 

Being purchasers of grain 
suffered ne above. 

fl. Well to do . . . . 

,, 

Did not suffer from din- 


tre 

Tho famine (due to high price of grain ) was not born in 
tills district ;_it. travelled into it from Saugor District through 
Darnoh. In 1892-98 the winter crops of Saugor were very 
poor; the rate of wheat was 12 seers as against 16 or 17 seers 
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of Jabftlpur. In 1891 tho rate in 8augor was U£ seers to 
the rupee and 10 seers in Damoh, bringing down the Jabal* 
pur rate to 12 seers in November, a rate from which Jabal¬ 
pur never emerged, not even now. At this stage Sections 
15, 6, and 8 of the Famine Code should have been followed. 

It was not until that the people in these districts snffered 
for nearly two years from these higii rates and the monsoon 
of 1896-97 again became deficient that Central Provinces Ad¬ 
ministration applied for (23rd October 1896) sanction to spend 
6 laos of rupees. The Chief Commissioner did not apprehend 
a severe distress until it becamo plain than the liharif (rice, 
kodon, kutki and non-nutritious grain) of 1896 will also fail. 
But it may be asked whether kharif (area about S| lacs of 
aeres'out of 10 lacs) alone could feed the district (of which the 
staple food was wheat) or do any good to it after four crops 
had failed. The Chief Commissioner admitted that in the two 
years immediately previous to this, crops had failed, but what 
steps were taken to feed the agricultural labourers and 
others similarly affected P District Council spent Es. 30,000 
on 3 laes of men in six months (vide Chief Commissioner’s 

* Printed in Central Prov- letter to Government of India dated 
inoes Gazett. o t January 16th December 1896).* Persons 
199 , 7 ‘ having grain stocks then raised the 

prices another 25 per cent, moro in October 1896. It was in 
this month that the Local Government formally recognized 
the famine and ordered 13 relief centres to be opened which 

t Printed iu Central Prow gave relief to 10,(i00 souls. In 
inces Gazette «f January his letter dated 24th October 

, 1896f the Commissioner of Jabal¬ 

pur argued that the time for village inspection and relief had 
not even then arrived. It is impossible for one district to bo 
in good condition when Us neighbours arc suffering from 
scaroity and its concomitant the epidemics, 

Dm ing the whole of this period the Provincial famine oon ■ 
tnbution was Eg, 20,000 only, out of Es. 26 lacs collected 
undor Additional Hates Act (as Famine Insurance). In 
November 1896 tho distress in these districts had booome 
nearly two years old, during which period it bad been attempted 
to be.oombated with the feeble aid of the District Board, 
Municipalities and private oharity, hut they were too weak for 
the task. What is worse, the District Board of Jabalpur 
was directed to plaoo its funds in the hands of the Public 
Works Department which worked by contracts while contrac¬ 
tors employed only the able-bodied persons. That might have 
boon proper mthe commencement, but after a few months 
when tho numbers of the sick, weak and half-famished in¬ 
creased, such works did not at all help them. 

A distress or famine is like any other diseaso, which, if 
not cheeked in tho commencement, gets beyond tho control 
of tho doctor. So did tho late distress. In February 1897 
it really beoame too big to manage even with a large addi¬ 
tional staff. Iam aware of the fact that a Bailway was 
being constructed m the borders of this district that really 
helped the neighbouring sufferers in the year previous. But 
1 am certain that contract system was even there followed 
and one big contractor used to give only one seer of lice a 
i j .? n able -bodied> man and his dependants. Cholera 
attacked the gangs under-fed and exposed to weather, carry¬ 
ing away several and with them a Collector of Jabalpur 
(m the spring of 1896) to untimely graves. On 22nd of 
December 1896 a public meeting was held in Jabalpur in 

zv T*® 1 ? i ully disclU8Swl > and a memorial was sub¬ 
mitted to the Local Government j I append herewith a printed 
copy'I thereof._ It describes what had then been done, and 
what was required to be done in order to mitigate the distress. 
Ihe then prevailing rate of mortality of nearly 150 per mill® 
(instead of 25) will speak for itseff. I fully acknowledge 
tiat, when the gravity of the situation was realized, every 
thing under Providence was done, but, also, too late ! 

^L F uwi in t C i° d V f t . he Central Provinces required 
(Section 5) that when the puces of the food grain rise 20 per 

cont., a report should be submitted to tho Local Government. 

According to Section 6, clause 0, a programme of relief 
works m the vicinity of villages tending to improve agricul- 
turo should be provided for and reported to the Government 
of India Appendix 1, Form C) in the month of June. I 
submit, therefore, that in May or Juno 1895 (when tho prices 
of food-gram fell from 15 seers to 12 seers) and the outturn 
was only 9 annas, this should have been done at once. But 
village relief was not undertaken until the year 1897- 
Gratuitous relief in the villages sufficient to keep "the people 
at home was not undertaken until even much later on. The 
lammo Code ailows too much latitude to an unwilling officer, 
he should be bound down by fixed rules as to what he must 
do when either or both the prices and mortality rise above 

defined “J? The , W0 J.' ds “ ^stress ” and “ Famine ” are not 
defined, and several officers interpreted them vory differently. 


In my estimate of food supply of the district, which will bo 
found further on, I have shewn that in an average year of 

* Three-fourths of the full 12 aTma * § cro P*_ fche agriculturist* 
orop. commence to suffer privation, and 

that severe distress must begin 
whencver.the outturn is less than 30 annas. Section 16 of 
the Famine - Codo therefore rightly lays down that when 
“ a failure of harvest or scarcity has declared itself," certain 
reports shewing the number of persons employed in relief- 
works should be submitted. The question then is for the 
Commission to find out that how many persons were employed 
in relief works in June 1895 when the staple food, wheat 
produce (spring crop), was only 3 annas to the rupee (of 16 
annas tho full cropland on the top of two bad years, the 
average outturn of rice, wheat and gram was only 9 annas to 
16 annas. 

It will be seen from the Eesolution of the Central Pr< vin- 
ces Administration (12th February 1896) that dnrin® 1896- 
96 the District Board spent Es. 64,000 (on abfe-bodied 
labourers, say 5 annas per head against the actual pressure on 
nearly 2 lacs of men who depend on labour for support), and 
it is therein said that the monsoon rains gave sufficient 
employment to the labouring classes (meaning thereby that 
they were employed by the agriculturists themselves reduced 
to privation and wanting seed grain for Bowing), but tho Chief 
Commissioner admits that “ it appears certain that these 
classes had to endure muoh privation." Privation hero 
means want of food or famine. That is all that was done 
during the year, but no village relief works were undertaken 
as contemplated, see Sections 6 and 16. Those people that 
had the strength to travel long distances for work leaving the 
sick at home got certain measure of relief; small wonder then 
that tho rate of mortality went up by leaps and bounds. Sir 
CharleB Lyall took charge in December 1895. The outturn 
of kharif then had again failed, being only 5 annas. It was 
decided to open poor-houses in Jabalpur and Murwara 
tewns. In the table given it is shewn that on the average 
4,(100 men monthly were employed (by District Board) from 
May to October in roads and tanks and less than that number 
were employed in Hallway (Saugor-Katni). Poor-houses in 
towns relieved 1,500 souls. On an average, say 10,000 men 
were thus worked and paid, out of nearly two lacs affected 
by the want of food. The total expenditure of the District 
Board and the provincial grant in the year was Rst 64.000 4 - 
20,000; total Rs. 84,000. 

The conclusion then seems inevitable, that the very bene. 
Scent provisions of the Famine Code laid down by a I’ater- 
nal Government in view of its past experience was misunder¬ 
stood. The landlords who are the natural protectors of their 
tenants should have been freely consulted as in North-West 
Unwillingness to admit the existence of o famine is natural' 
while the means at the disposal of the heads of administra¬ 
tions of correctly ascertaining the distress of the people is 
very ^limited. The association I represent was not then 
m existence, nor was there any other public body to represent 
facts correctly to the Government. In several districts the 
Deputy Commissioners were new men whilo the tahsildars 
were not going to oonfess that they cannot recover the 
Government dues and thus acknowledge their inability. In 
Jabalpur there are 2,600 mahals owned by, say, 1 700 or 
1,800 proprietors, there were 1,400 attachments, issued for 
Land Kevenue in 1895 and U00 in 1896, in both of which i 
parts of tho Bevenue kists were suspended or remitted that i 
is to soy, that the Eevenue Officers did not apply to the i 
Chief Commissioner for suspension or remission, until they i 
actually failed in spite of coercive processes to recover the 1 
demands. One is not disposed to place any value on a favour 
whioh is shown as a matter of course. I 

Experience of high mortality has now shown that one dry 
year causes havoc with tho indigent and improvident agri¬ 
culturists who are made to pay 16 annas land assessment on 
11 annas produce from 12 nnnas of land under crops. It 

should be admitted that agriculture is thus a “gambling in 

rain,” and that no time should be lost before the Famine j 
Code is put into full operation. On the other hand if the ! 
word* famine and distress are not very liberally defined the I 
assessments ought to be reduced to natural levels, that is 
unless.irrigation is supplied, the assessments ought to bo 
made m proportion to aotual cultivation and average produc- 
tions. This argument is supported by tho consideration of 
the question of food grain supply, which had in the past been 
so deficient that a failure of one crop is the beginning of 
distress, if not of a, famine, and that the bulk of the people 
live upon small grains, such as kodo, kutki, etc., which give 
very little nutrition to body and thus render them liable to 
epidemics, deaths from which must be included in all morta¬ 
lity calculations of a famine. In the Jabalpur poor- 
hous e the, beggars wer e admitted in such a low condition of 
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health that in spite of treatment and medical diet 10 to 16 
per cent. died. Villagers admitted to Jail when given ordinary 
diet, fell sick or died. When onee a man leaves his village 
and relatives in despair and wanders about and picks up and 
eats any food he gets, his case becomes hopeless. After, three 
months of nnnsnal food, no doctor can save a beggar slue. 
.Art an average there arc about 160 lacs of acres under food 
crop and about 25 laes under oil seeds in the whole of the 
Central Provinces. 

In Jubbulpore the average area under crops is as follows: 

In wheat and gram . • 4* laes of acres. 

In rice, jowar, kodo and 
kutki . . • . 31 lacs—8 lacs of acres. 

(Non-nutritions food) rice 
area being about • . 1* lacs. 

In oil seeds • • • 1 lac. 

Miscellaneous . ■ • 1 >» 

Note. —Total 10 lacs, including 2J lacs of acres in the 
occupation of proprietors 22,000 in number ; they arc also 
agriculturists but form such, a small portion of the total 
population of 7 lacs that they need not be separately 
accounted for. The population of this district in the last 
Consus was over 6* lacs of souls. Add 7 por cent, for the 
increase during the last 6 years, setting off the emigration 
from Nativo States against the abnormal death rates of 
the past. Approximate total 7 laes divided thus:— 

(a) Agriculturists > • 2* lacs including 22,000 

proprietors themselves 
occupying 26 per cent, 
of land in holdings 
and following agri¬ 
culture. 

(b) Agricultural labourers • 1* lacs. 

(c) Other oocnpationists re- 
qnlring to he supported 
by (o) and (6). 

(d) Petty servants « • 1 lac. 

(e) Others in town . . I lac. 

Note.— Actual figures is 748,000 or 7* laos. 

My estimate is that the acute distress affected over two 
.acs of men and another lac suffered also from want of 
sufficient food. 

If to each family (of four persons) 4 lbs. food-grain is 
allowed, the allowance will bo poorer by 20 per cent, as 
compared to the Famine Code ration scale (Sections 81 
and 82). I will therefore adopt a modimn of 4* pounds 


per day;— 


Famine Code, 

Men . 


* 

lb. oz. 

. 1-14 

Women . 


* 

. 1 — 10 

One child . 


• 

« , , < 15 

One child . 


• 

• • * * 7 

Or 1 lb. and 

14 

OZS, 

4 — 14 

of clean flour or rice or 

5lba. of grain. 

I 

have 

allowed 4* lbs. of soed grain 


per acre is 36 laos of maunds. At this rate a full year 
will give 8 maunds or 600 lbs. on all descriptions of soil Lender 
which Is indeed higher than what has been made out by ■“** . 
Government crop experiments. However that, at this cal- tnoua/ir%. 
culation, we get no more than 36 lacs of maunds fiom ' ’ 
which the seed grain to be kept back for the next year, and loth Map. 
the grain payments for labour to ( b ) and (c) classes are to 1H9B. 
be deducted. In settlement calculations one-third is de- 
ducted for the cost of cultivation, viz., 12 lacs, This 
leaves 24 lacs of maunds of wheat, grain and rice. Make 
it 30, if you like, still the quantity required for nutritious 
food of men require 35 laes or 40 laes for the total con¬ 
sumption. This account shows that (40 — 24) = 16 lacs 
of maunds of non-nutritions. Small seeds are used by the 
people (7 lacs of souls) in a 12-anna year.. Further, 
these small seeds are not sold in the bazar in ordinary 
times. 

Again, take tho total of all kinds of food-grain produce, 
and see if thore has been any want of food in the years 
previous:— 

Staple food on 6* lacs of acres 
Small seed on 2 lacs • • 


— 36 lacs of maunds. 
= 14 laCB (husked). 


4| X ”-^ = 9. x = 405 11)6. in a year per head or say 
5 maunds. 

The population of 7 laos then require 35 lacs of maunds 
of food-grain (wheat, partly grain and rice) or correctly 
87* laos for 7* lacs of souls. 

(At the famine scale add one tenth more or 3* laos more). 
Total 41 lacs. I have left out * a lac of souls supported by 
mother’s milk or are sick, from these figures. I have 
adopted 85 lacs as the basis of calculation. 

Now according to Agricultural Statistics there are 2 lacs 
of head of agricultural cattle, most of them being found 
in fully cultivated Havelli, which produeo 72 per cent, 
rabi crops. What the welfare of tho industry requires 
is, they should be kept as strong as cart-bullocks, and 
allowed one seer gram a day. This will require a largo 
quantity. Let us give them grain for three months (the 
working months) or one-fourth. Two lacs seers equal to 
5,000 maunds in day or 1* lac maunds in a month or 
4| maunds in a quarter year. We allow nothing for as 
many heads of other cattle. 

Total consumption then comes to (35 + 4*) say, 40 lacs 
of maunds at the medium rate of rations. If you allowing 
nothing for cattle, hut adopt the Famino Code rations, you 
arrive at the same figure. Now staple food-grain is grown 
on 6* lacs of acres and small seeds on 2 lacs. The pro¬ 
duction of an average all round 12-anna year at 5* maunds 


Total 


50 lacs. 


From these fifty lacs deduct 16 lacs for seed and cost. 
There is thus a balanoe of 34 lacs of maunds, against an 
expenditure of 40 lacs, including the consumption by cattle 
and according to my calculations. Excluding them, hut 
giving to the men full rations (famine), 38* laes of maunds, 
the plus, minus, square themselves. Note, however, that 
out of 35 laos of maunds of food-grain, nearly, half is 
small grain, people eat which only in cases of privation or 
want. I may here say at once that the oil seeds and mis¬ 
cellaneous crops grown on two lacs of acres is the only wealth 
of the district. 

Let us see how the finances of the agriculturists stand 
in order to see whether the heavy enhancements havo not 
made them suffer more in the past, obliging them to Bell 
off their grain, stock, oattlo and metals during the years 
1894-95 and 1895-96. I have shewn further that the new 
assessment of 1893-94 compelled the people to soil staplo 
food-grain and to live upon small seeds grown by them 
which they do not sell, 

Total produce 50 laes maund grain, expenditure 16 lacs, net 
available balance is 34 lacs on 10 lacs of acres. But the 
tenants occupy only tbree-fourtbs of area. Tho balanoe of 
grain in their hand is thus }x V» 1 f- ** 25 lacs. 

These agriculturists numbor nearly 3 lacs of men roquir- 
ing'16 lacs of maunds of food-grain (at full ration), There 
is thus a saleable balance of 9 lacs of maunds, of which the 
value at 16 seers to the rupee would be about 25 lacs of 
rupees more or less or Rs, 30 lacs at Famine rate. In view, 
however, of the fact that small grains were not sold and that 
the expenditure is more than tho above figure income, I am 
certain that they sold out a largo quantity of food-grain and 
usod up the small seeds and miscellaneous produces for food 
and thereby reduced their constitution. 

The district has also the oil seed and cotton grown on 
one lac of acres, the outturn of which is, say, 6 or 7 lacs of 
maunds (clean) valued at, say, 20 lacs. Add another 10 lacs 
for miscellaneous crops. Total 30 lacs or Rs. 15 per acre or after 
deducting expenses of cattle ration Rs. 20 lacs; the tenants’ 
share thereof is 15 lacs of rupees. This is also an extreme 
calculation. I would from experience say that the income 
of an acre never exceeds Rs. 10 for best wheat cultivation. 
I would reduce this lnoome to ten lacs of rupees. Ths 
tenants’ total income then is 40 to 45 lacs or an average of 
Rs. 43 lacs or about Rs. 16 per head (the number of agri¬ 
culturists being 2| lacs and not 3 laos). 

If you give them an allowance of one rupee a month for 
clothing, other ncoessary food, cattle, medicines, feeding depen¬ 
dants, payment of interest on current loans, and finally for 
their contribution to the miscellaneous revenue of the Admi¬ 
nistration (amounting to nearly 5 or 6 lacs in the District), 
you will bo only koeping them above the day labourers and 
perhaps even not that: this allowance may be called in’s “ living 
wages.” The expenditure comes to Rs. 4 monthly per family 
of tour. This allowance (8 lacs X 12) absorbs 36 lacs of 
rupees, or say even thirty lacs, leaving a balance of Rs. 7 
to 18 lacs for payment of rent and Kotwars’, Patwaris’ and 
Muccadums’ dues, etc. But the last rent assessment on 
tenants is 13* lacs of rupees !!!. 

Tenants get in a 12-anna year mixed food (good and bad) 
and less than one rupee a iuomh as a calculation which is 
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extremely disadvantageous on every point. No wonder then 
that the enhancements oonld not he met from ordinary 
resources, but led to their selling off the seed and cattle before 
the actual famine oommeneed. 

It is true that In 1805 Ra three lacs were remitted and 
in 1896 two lacs, but these years were 8 and 9 annas. Instead 
of having ) 8 lacs of rupees in their hand, they had not then 
18 thousands to pay their rents. In a 12-anna year the 
income was 40 lacs, therefore in a 8-anna year the income 
will be less than 80 lacs against an urgent expenditure of 
the same amount. I say urgent, because as a matter of fact he 
first spends this allowance before lie thinks of paying the rent. 
If the rent is first paid, then Ids debts accumulate.^ Finally 
no one Bhould forget that the generality of agriculturists 
aro indebted, in fact heavily so, and have got to pay a portion 
of the same in cash or grain every year. 

The rent and revenue assessments have been enhanced 70 
per cont. compared to those of the former settlement. 
Before the new settlement the landlords used to assess rents, 
and if they were high, although they let them remain 
recorded, hut in generality of cases did not sue or otherwise 
enforce the payment theveof. In private estates the yearly 
average arrears are over 22 per cent., while in tho estates 
managed by the Government or Court of Wards, the average 
is certainly over 12 per oent. 

All Malguzars advanced gram and otherwise help tho 
cultivation. In 1896, this became impossible, now the law 
will help them to recover the full assessed rent. In this state 
of things was the distress or famine of 1*96-97 ushered in 
the Provinces. The landlords have themselves become poor 
and indebted, while according to the new laws of giving 
protection to raiyats, it is intended to make them independent 
of the landlords. Ai any into, a feeling of hostility had been 
created between tho two classes, and the “ poorest was going 
to the wall.” By the heavy revenue assessment, the land¬ 
lords themselves had become practically incapable to protect 
their tenants : thoir average profit per mahal is abont Ks. 300 
only. 

The Government is now faoe to face with tho agriculturists, 
and it has become responsible to keep them on the land. 
The very first warning of an agricultural distress should not 
be negloctod. No Government can find all tbe capital 
required for cultivation by the tenants, who again are a/raid 
ofborrowing from the Government us its methods of avrear 
collection arc summary. 

Finally, it was expected that the money spent on relief 
will be confined to the improvement of lan<ls and of agri¬ 
culture. The lacs spent on making kuehlia village roads 
seem to have been misspent, as these roads will make com¬ 
munication more difficult in wet seasons : a heap of loose 
black earth without consolidation or metalling add to tho 
difficulties of the traveller. Excavation of tanks is similarly 
useless in the Distriot as there will not be sufficient water in 
these in dry seasons for the purpose of irrigation. Sinking 
wells and bunding fields should have been tho only work taken 
In hand, and such works will have also kept the villagers in 
their own village as is contemplated by the sections of the 
Famine Code I have cited, if this Wl been done in 1895, 
the deficiency of the late monsoon of 1896 would have had 
less injurious effect and perhaps the famine might not have 
boon so severe. 

In oonoluslon, I also suggest that had huts been erected at 
the large gang works, less people would have died from 
exposure during the cold weather rains. It was indeed a 
pitiable sight to see half dead men lying exposed to severe 
oold and rain falling on them. In some places these people 
died from hail storm. 

WRITTEN ANSWERS TO THE COMMISSION’S QUBSTIONS. 

•1. In Jabalpur district nearly 5£ lacs of souls were 
more or less uffected, of whom the agriculturists and the'r 
dependants su Sored tho most — 

Lacs.. 

(a) Agriculturists (including proprietors of 

land who cultivate land), number . 2} 

(b) Agricultural labourers, number . . 

(e) Other oceupationiBts depending on the 

above for Bupport and living In the 

village . . ... . .1 


(tf) Town population whose income is 
than Kb. 15 monthly 
(«) Not affected . . . . 

Total 


Classes (5) and (c) are paid by grain by tbe class (a); none of 
these classes purchase grain. My estimate of the population 
who pnrohase food-gram and were affected is less than one- 
lao of souls. 

2. To reply to this question I am obliged to divide the 
subject into parts (a), (6) and (e)— 

(a) Tho producers of tbe food grain were affected 
because of the partial failure of min in 1896 and 
1896 but had nothing to do with the liigh prices 
prevailing because their only wealth is grain ; If 
it is produced they sell it but never buy it; if, on 
tho other hand, it is not produced, they have no 
money to buy grain but suffer from the want of 
food. The remark applies to the (i) class and to 
tho majority of the ( c ) class. The high prices affect 
only the D class or nearly one lac of souls. Ac¬ 
cording to the peculiar law of the Province the 
tenant has no credit with a money-lender ; he can 
only borrow from his landlord if he has any 

{ 'rain or m ney to lend, but ho liad nothing to 
end in 1895-96. 

(6) Tho classes (a), (6) and (c) wore similarly affected 
in the yearn 1894 and i 895, not because the rains 
failed bnt because the “late monsoon” was abund¬ 
ant and tho moisture in the soil generated rust and 
other diseases of the winter crops of food grain. 
The prices rose from 16 seem to tho rupee to 12 
seers. This period was not recognized as a 
famine year for tho agriculturists, although the 
averago production of food grain was half. 

(c) As tho distress was mostly duo to tho failure of 
the harvests in the year 1896-97, so the distress 
of the year previous was due exclusively to the 
loss of the “ staying power of tho agricultnr- 
ists" for it does not stand to reason that the 
tenantry fell viotim to the distress merely bo- 
rauso of a few inches of excess of min in one 
year. 

8. I havo taken an averago of the last nine yearn and say 
that the normal outturn of the district of food grain had 
been ;1 annas, and not more, to 16 annas tho full crop, and the 
average of “ late monsoon” is less than 10 inches during the 
arid nine years. It is on this monsoon (September to Nor 
veraber) that both the wot crops and tho winter crops depend. 
But in— 

I is 93 St Into monsoon was 22 Inches. Outturn oi food grain 10 annas. 
1N8IS5 ,, 17 a, u „ 9 „ 

lS'S-96 „ U „ >. ., 8 „ 

But— 


1898-S9 

18 * 6-30 


2» 


13 

9 


n 


It is then impossible to dednoe any fixed proportion.between 
tbe rainfall and the outturn which depends on many canses 
besides tho monsoon. In the yoar 1895-96 over 4J lacs of 
acres were not at all sown, while in the year previous over 8 
lacB of acres wero not nnder crop. 

(6) Up to the time tho peoplo liad any hopes of tho 
(kharif) wet crops of 1896, tbe prices wero about 12 Boers 
to the rupee against 16 seers tho normal rate ; it was, however, 
during tide period that tho famine was born in the district 
because tbe classes I have referred to as affected had no 
money to buy. Altogether it was a fine of money and not 
of grain until the prices rose np to 9 seers to the rupee in the 
year 1897. 

4. The preceding seasons wore on-the average good, but by 
incessant cultivation of tho samo grain on the same soil and 
because the agriculturists did not follow, bocanso they were 
not taught, the most rudimentary principles of agriculture, 
the soil lost its productive power and tho outturn was during 
the last ten years only an average of 12 annas, just suffi¬ 
cient to feed the distriot without any export. But because 
tho agriculturists were capitnlloss and in debt and the land- 
taxes were enhanced in 1893-94 by 70 per cent., they sold 
out their seed grain and food for the family and thus suf¬ 
fered severity. 1 have given, tho details of figures in my 
General Statement. 

5. Under normal circumstances as evfdeneed by the 
figures of tbe outturn and land-tax assessments, the agricul¬ 
turists who form the backbone of tbe district population do 
not enjoy a fair measure of well-being, but have become utter* 
ly ruined. The agricultural labourers and other dependent* 
of the agriculturists who are paid bv grain in proportion 
to the produce are always in an unsatisfactory state, specially 


The o.mber« refer to the question* drawo up bj tho Conunlaeloa. 
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when the outturn is less than 11 annas to the rupee (16 an¬ 
nas.) 

6. The agriculture of the district is dependent on timely 
rain but much moro on the system of agriculture that is or 
ought to be followed in the absence of irrigation and capital 
for the industry. If the soil is not well turned up by deep 
ploughing sufficient moisture for the staple food (wheat) 
cultivation is not retained after a season of short “ late mon¬ 
soon,” while if drains are not out in or near the fields exces¬ 
sive rain generates diseases to the crops, specially in rich 
black cotton soil, as was the case in 1S94-95. The agricultur¬ 
ists here do not do cither of these two. Further they sow 
the cheapest therefore the weakest grain seed, which is very 
liable to the attack of all sorts of diseases and can bear 
neither dryness nor the moisture. In the present state of 
facts agrioulturo in Central Provinces is a speculation in 
rain. 

7. That part of the population I am dealing with, viz., the 
agriculturists, had in the year 1896-97 absolutely no re¬ 
serve of food grain or money. I am writing of the average 
agriculturists who form tho majority. In my General 
Statement I have shown that in an average 12-anna year, 
they are obliged to sell off their food grain or even seed 
grain to pay the land-taxes and to meet their urgent 
expenses, such as clothing and interest on capital borrowed. 

The said twelve-anna year ceased in 1892-93 when the 
outturn was only 11 annas. Then a new settlement of 
rent and revenue was announced in 1893-94 raising the 
revenue 70 per cent. The wheat crop yielded in that year 
only 4 annas. It is at this period that the troubles of the 
people commenced. Tho proprietors who had to pay the heavy 
assessment suddenly got confused and failed to take care of 
their tenants. The tenants in their turn began to sell 
first their food grain, and their seed grain next. It is very 
well known that when an agriculturist has got to do this he 
■asks for fancy prices for his little stock of grain. I am of 
eourso talking of the ordinary proprietors and raiyats who 
are the majority of 90 per cent, of their class. While no 
more than in an average 10 lacs of acres were under crop, 
the assessment was made on over 13£ lacs of acres, and on ' 
the assumption of a 16-anna crop, while the district never 
yielded move than a 12-anna crop in an average during tho 
last nine or ten years. It was wrongly presumed in the 
teeth of the facts that an agriculturist is a prudent man, 
and that he can pay the rent during a bad year from the 
savings of a previous good year. 

The grain reserves if any were thus exhausted in the now 
settlement year 1893-94 or the latest in 1894-96. The year 
1896-96 was then a year of extreme distress, but no notice 
was taken of the agriculturists. True some new roads were 
made at the cost of the District Board, but that only helped 
the labourers and not the agriculturists. ' 

8. I say that the famine of 1897 was deeper than any 
I have read of. For example, tho death-rate of the great 
Madras Famino was not higher than 120 per mille and was 
due to two failures of crops, but the Jabalpur Famine 
exhibited a higher death rate early in 1897. Tho death rate 
was ovor 160 per mensem, because the famine was more than 
18 months old when it was taken in hand and the people had 
lost their staying power three years before that year. 

9. I admit that tho extent of crop failure was not 
under-estimated in the official reports, but had not tho depth 
of, the distress been under-estimated as well and had the 
officers known the absence of the resources of tho people 
correctly, they would have put the provisions of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code into operation in June 1895. 

1 and my Association do not believe that the officers or 
Local Government did intentionally neglect to study tho 
facts. But had the rules of the Code contained in 
sections 6 and 6, Clause II (e), and also in section 16 been 
complied with in June 1885 or even in January 1896, when 
tho present Chief Commissioner took charge, and had 
operations for the improvement of agriculture in villages 
been undertaken, the crops of 1896-97 would have been 
better and the mortality leas. 

I have given full explanations for this opinion in mv 
General Statement. J 

The best proof of the under-estimate is that they did 
hardly anything for the agriculturists in the year 18H5-96. 

It is true that some Revenuo was suspended or remitted 
amounting nearly to 5 lacs of rupees, but not until every 
attempt to recover the same failed. In 1895, 1,400 attaeh- 

? a S ainst « 1.80.) proprietors, and in 
1896 1,000 ooercive processes wero issued. Revenue recovered 
in this way proves only the abject poverty of the persons 
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taxed or that the taxes are abnormal, or at any rate that 
the suspension was not voluntary. If you claim rent for 
land a man docs not cultivate and occupy or for a produce 
three-fourths of which is not grown, the demand is unnatural. 
But that is exaotly what was being done in Central Provinces 
(Northern Districts) during the three years before the 
famine of 1897. 

81. The above reply covers this question. 

32. The net result of the famine is that some 

portion of the agricultural labourers and very poor tenants 
(who went to work on the large relief-centres) did return to 
their villages, but the agriculturists as a body have derived 
little or no benefit from the kaccha roads made (which will 
be impassable in wet seasons) and from the tanks dug, which 
can never be used for irrigation purposes excepting for very- 
low fields. ° J 

The money spent will not yield a 10 per cent, advantage 
to the district. The agriculturists will not improve until 
an Act making it impossible for the creditors to reoover 
their demands be passed. They will be utterly ruined if the 
suspensions of revenue and rent are recovered. If the 
suspended revenue is recovered, the rents will be similarly 
recovered by the proprietors. The true remedy lies in a 
general reduction of land-taxes to the level of avorage out¬ 
turn and actual cultivation. ° 

33. The only serious defect I find in the present Famine 
Code is that it does not define a distress or a famine. For 
want of this definition the distress of 1894-95 and 1895-96 
was wholly ignored. There is an indication in Sections' 5 
and 16 as to what the District Officers have got to do in case 
the prices of food-grain rise 20 per cent, or a failure of crop 
declares itself, but it is nowhere definitely laid down that 
these officers must put the Code into force under certain 
specified circumstances. In my General Statement I have 
pointed out that the failure of one rabi crop (that is, if it is 
less than 8 annas) is the beginning of a severe distress if not 
ot a famine. X hope this rule will be embodied in the new 
Code. Jg® 

45 and 47. Are answered in my General Statement. 

57 and 62. My experience as the Secretary of the District 
Board enables mo to say that road operations in the 
Haveh (open tracts) were a wasto of money. The soil is 
“ rock disintegration” and so loose that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to make a pucca (metalled) road, while the kacha road 
is a source of trouble to the villagers. If carts or cattle pass 
over them during the monsoon, they become so cut up that 
in winter men cannot walk over them. It has again got to 
be repaired wholesale in the open weather or abandoned! 

As regards the village tanks, if they do not dry up in the 
cold weather its water level becomes so low, that water can¬ 
not be drained from it for use in the winter crops; of course 
in the monsoon irrigation is not wanted. 

Wells in fields should have been the work undertaken and 
that would have been a village relief and kept down mor¬ 
tality. My Association submitted this fact to tho Local 
Administration and pointed out the danger of collecting 
large crowds of starving beggars in relief centres of works! 
As a matter of fact cholera broke out in several gangs which 
had to be dispersed. ° 

and 206. During the year 1895-96 no advances under 
the Land Improvement Act were made, but Rs. 44,000 were 
lent to agriculturists and this did some good. But it is to be 
remembered that this loan can under the Act be only given to a 
few. As far as I know the raiyats, they prefer to borrow instead 
of going to relief works as labourers. They are, however, very 
unwilling to borrow from the Government. They believe 
that the Government method of recovery is very summary 
X submit that more advantage in future ought to be given 
tor borrowing under the Land Improvement Act. Its opera- 
tions are now eon fined to occupancy tenants, but the most des¬ 
titute of their class are the ordinary tenants. They are new 
to their helds and require to improve them ; they also require 
some capital. As they cannot borrow from the Government 
and have no credit with money-lenders, they are obliged to 
take advances from the landlords. But on account of the 
heavy assessments and the late distress the ordinary proprie¬ 
tor themselves have now become ruined. Such malguzara 
are now willing to give security for their tenants if Govern- 
2“*™ lend , through them money for the improvement 
of holdings. In Central Provinces ordinary tenants cannot 
be oustedand have an interest in land. 

Further, the present condition of the soil requires respite 
and treatment for some years, otherwise the average produc¬ 
tion will not improve in future, r 
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I understand that it is impossible for the Government to be 
the Banker of all the agriculturists; it is therefore necessary 
that tho malguzars should be kept in a condition able to help 
their tenantry. Proprietors should be maintained. as a 
“ Buffer State” between the Government and the capitalless 
tenantry. 

207 to 215. About Eg. 7 lacs of revenue was suspended 
or remitted on condition that the landlords will not collect 
the rents from their tenants. The Local Government has 
no power to remit revenue according to the present law. I 
prefer that the authorities having local knowledge shall have 
this power instead of the Government of India; a change in 
law is necessary. I submit that revenue suspended ought 
not to be recovered beforo threo years after the famine is 
over, in order to enable the agriculturists to reserve a stock 
of grain or some money. The arrears will then be more 
easily recovered by attachment instead of by arrest as is 
being done now. 

I understand that the law on the subject of remissions is 
being recast, and that the Government has kindly decided 
to remit the bulk of the suspended revenue. But then if we 
take into consideration the suddenness and the pressure of 
the enhancement seems sufficient in this district. 

242 and 24?,. If village to village relief had been taken 
in band in 1896-96 instead of 1897, influx of starving beg¬ 
gars from the neighbouring Native States and high mor¬ 
tality would have been avoided, or if rest-houses or sheds 
had been provided for the wandering beggars, the poor- 
houses in the towns would have been much relieved. No 
care of tho poor was taken in tho Native States until very 
late. I will therefore submit that the duties of a Commis¬ 
sioner as provided in tho Famino Code ought to bo cast on 
the Political Agents. There is absolutely no reason why the 
British Districts should suffer (as did Jabalpur) for the 
Native States. 

{President .)—You are a Vakil and member of the Land¬ 
holders’ Association of Jabalpur f—Yes. 

Are you a native of Jabalpur?—I have been here 
for 23 years. 

What is your opinion as to the cause of this famine ? 

_Well, the immediate cause of the famine was the failure 

of the rains of 1896. There was more in 1895 than was 
necessary, and owing to both causes there was famine in 
the district. I think a further reason for this famine is 
that the peoplo had lost their staying power and become 
poor. I don’t think the failure of one year’s harvest would 
have made the distress so severe. 

You say that there were failures in 1894, 1895 and 
1896 P—Yes. , , iV , 

Apart from the failure of the crops how have they be¬ 
come so poor P—I have taken the figures for last 9 
years, and it appears to me that the scalo of _ production was 
gradually going down. I am disposed to think that on the 
top of a series of bad years a very heavy assessment was 
made, and this acoelorated the distress, 

Do you speak for the Association you represent in saying 
this P—Yes, I am specially delegated to make this point 

To'come to relief works have you any criticism to make 
upon them, tho time they were begun or the way in which 
they wero managed P—Looking at Sections 5, 6 and 16 of 
the Famine Code I submit that those provisions had been 
clearly infringed between June 1895 and January 1896. 
The relief operations wero commenced 18 months later. 

Have you anything to say about relief works as to 
their management P—I think that if relief operations had 
boen timely commenced and confined to the vicinity of 


villages as required by the sections of the Code, and if gra¬ 
tuitous relief were commenced in time the mortality would 
have been less. Then I have always ohjeoted to gang labour. 
My Association represented to the Chief Commissioner that 
work in large gangs is dangerous) and I think great mortal¬ 
ity is owing to crowding peoplo together. I think further 
that if villagers are obliged to leave their homes they do not 
return to them often. I have been Secretary of the District 
Board and I can say from experience that making kutcha 
roads is a pure wasto of money. You cannot make a nsefnl 
kutcha road. I think kutcha roads are impassable in the 
wet season. I think metal-breaking end collection were a 
very hard work for people who had been starving for 18 
months. I think there should have been a regular pro¬ 
gramme as to metal collection. I think also tank irrigation 
is impossible in this district. A tank is really not wanted 
in the. monsoons. 

If yon have no tanks and no roads what else would 
you haveP—Wells and the bunding of fields for irrigation. 
1 have one more observation to make. I submit that these 
relief works have done very well as an agency for saving life, 
but too much has been done. More people have been sup¬ 
ported than was necessary. 1 think tho only people who 
required relief are agricultural labourers, and I think that 
labourers have been more freely admitted than was necessary. 
Any one from the towns who went to the works got work. 
I think public money might have been saved better. 

What works did you see yourself P—I saw road-making 
in this district near Jabalpur and (ank digging on the 
Marble Book Koad. I observed that people were not housed, 
and when rain fell they got sick. There were no huts made 
for them in winter. It was not expected that there would 
be rain in the winter, but still some precautions against 
exposure should have been iaken. Mr. Goodridge, Divi¬ 
sional Judge, said that nearly 30 men were killed in Hatta 
in a hailstorm owing to want of hutting accommodation. 
On account of the delay arrangements had to be mado on a 
very largo scale and the services of untrained hands to be 
engaged. I find that money has been misappropriated in 
tho most shameless manner and there was very little or no 
chock. 

Who were the people who misappropriated the money ? — 
Patwaris, Naib Tebsildars and Public Works subordinate 
officials. When cholera broke out that was tho time they 
robbed money. 

(Mr. llolderness.) -Don’t you think the owners of the 
soil might be asked to refund a part of the money spent 
on village improvements P — 1 think they would have boon 
happy to do it provided tho work was entrusted to them 
and confined to their lands. 

{Mr. Pose .)—Could not tanks be made in the rice-grow¬ 
ing part P—Tanks are not wanted there. The rains are 
sufficient. They might do some good if the September rain 
failed. 

{Mr. Fuller.)—T>o you think it is any good to irrigate 
wheat from wells P—Yes. It is done in other Provinces. 

Is it done in this Province P—I submit it should he done 
and the ryots induced to do it. Wells should have been 
dug during the famine operations. 

{President,) - You did no work in connection with the 
famino relief P—No. 

{Mr. llolderness .)—Do you think malguzars will be glad 
to refund a portion of tho monoy spent on village improve- 
ment ?—Yes, provided they get the work to do and the worn; 
is dono according to their wants. 

Why did they not take loans under the Land Improve¬ 
ments Act P-I think they did, In 1896-96 they tpo* 
R44,000, 
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At the Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 


THIRTY-SIXTH DAY. 

Thursday, the 17th March 1898. 


Pa USE NT : 

Sib J. B. Ltall, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., (Pbesihent). 


ScfiOEON-CoLONBL J. RlCHABDSON. 
Mg. T. W. HoLDBBNBSS, C.S.I. 
Mb. T. Hiuham, C.I.E. 


j Rai Bahadub B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

I J- R‘ Pi'l.LEB, C.I.E., (Temporary Mem- 

1 her for the Central 2*rovitices.) 

Mb, H. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 

The Rbv. Mb. J. O. Penning, American Methodist Episcopal Mission, Narsinghpnr, called in and examined. 

2nd .—The relief-wovl; should he 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

. . ._ 0 f the Nerbudda Division has asked me 

Tho Commissi _ . n ; n veirnvd to the measures used by 
to sond you my ' W™ f su ffe,jng during the recent famine; 

' ~y «. — » 

regard to relief in any future famine. 

I have but little time to reply, as the Commissioner asks 
me to write you at once. . 

I fully understand the extreme difficulties met with in 
Admimsterincr relief. Not to overdo, not to underdo, ato two 
administ E The people themselves are ever 

read'? to ImpoBC benevolence ; Vsecurc the faithful ere- 
reaay w im inausuratod, and tho honest admimstra- 

«on of fh m J d by sSinate .’.Aleevs is next to impossible 
with°the grade of character available for this purpose. Con- 
sidering tfese difficulties, I think the relief B‘ven by the 
Government during the recent famine highly commendable 
on the whole. Mv knowledge is especially of Narsmghpur 
District and to some extent of Jabalpur and HosLang- 

ib The poor-houses of Narsinghpur District were well plan¬ 
ned ample and the sanitation as good as circumstances would 
™™it even much hotter than the name people enjoyed in 
mohallas before tho famine began. The diet was 
suited to the classes of people m tho poor- 


- used to better pro¬ 
fit. In one pla'e roads were graded and in 
another plaoe acres of stone were broken ; 
but tho stone too frequently will never get to 
the mad. The stone is useless, and the road 
sion washes down. When roads can be graded 
and paved too, the work is profitable. I would 
suggest that dyking of fields, clearing one of 
land that might, be made productive, bnildin<» 
of wollg and dams in streams for 
purposes would bo more beneficial. 


and 


sufficient 

houses. , 

A fair degree of diligenco wan displayed in gathering up 
the worst cases of suffering in the district and putting them 
into poor-houses. There wero bouio people that preferred 
death to the poor-house 
of the poor-house, 


wero bouio „ 

but this was not due to any fault 
but to caste prejudices. Government 
should not, I think, ever consent to admit caste distinctions 
and customs in these places of relief. 

I think the treatment of the poor by tho officers in these 
poor-houses was, in general, kind, and I have heard but 
little complaint. 

As to relief-works, their administration is mnoh more 
difficult than that of poor-houses. Their plan was commend¬ 
able aud calculated to relieve Buffering and Bustam life dur¬ 
ing tho crisis of the famine. Life on these works at best 
cannot but be miserable, especially during the rains and the 
cold season. But too much comfort would load to abuse of 
the purpose of the works. I heard many complaints of tho 
dishonesty of the under-officers of these works. These com¬ 
plaints oame largely from those that wero lazy, hut were 
to work. But some of tho complaints wero doubt¬ 
less Hue, as 1 have learned from thorough inquiry. 

As to the economy of the poor-houses and roliuf-works, I 
am not prepared to say, as the facts avo not heforo mo. Tho 
system itself is eoonomic if properly administered. 

I am not prepared to state an opinion on village-relief and 
village kltohens. 

The oritioisms I might make, are 

1st .—Relief should have been begun six months 
earlior, at the very beginning of the rains of 
1896. Tho suffering between Juno 1st and 
December 1st of that year is indescribable. 
The death-rate was very high. In my opinion 
not half the deaths wero Over recorded. 
Famine is liable to oeeur any time, and I 
think Government should ho ready to begin 
relief before so great mortality oan ooour. 


Rev. Mr 
J. 0. 
Denning 

17 th Mar 
1899. 


: irrigation 


I would like to call attention to what I think is a fact' 
that with more attention to agriculture India might bo able 
to produce at least one-third more than at present. The 
methods of farming are exceedingly poor and sfiivenly. The 
land is not properly tilled. Then, too, there is very much 
waste land. So many plots are idle. So much waste lands 
between fields. Government should add these on to adjoin¬ 
ing fields and require the farmers t 0 cultivate and plant 
them. 1 he methods of cultivation, ploughing, aowin" etc 
could be much improved if Government would earnestly 
take !t in hand. A cheap but mnuh better grade of plouirh 
could be introduced. For this purpose a model farm in one 
part of the Provinces which of the people never see is 
not sufficient. A system should bo worked in cueli zila 
through a Superintendent of Agricult ure for t he Provinoes 
a Deputy for tho zila, the inspectors for the circles and tho 
pal wans for the minor divisions. 1 have not time'or spaco 
to further outline my plan. But by this means much more 
grain could be produced and much more exported from the 
country. When scarcity occurs, prices rise, for home con¬ 
sumption, to a limited degree sufficient to shut off export and 
turn all to homo use. Rut there would probably be enough 
giam in tho country to prevent the prices rising to anything 
like the abnormal degree that they reached last year. 

I am veiy desirous of seeing a better system of farming in 
India. I have ordered a few implements for agricultural 
purposes and intend trying to influence a few farmers, at 
least, to adopt better methods. 

I should lie very glad to assist in any way I can to im¬ 
prove the productive power of India. 

(President .)—Your Mission is sitnatod at Narsinghpur ? 
—Yes. I have also work at Gadarwara. 

Among what class is your work chiefly; among low cla* 
HindusP—Our work is among all classes. 

There is Gond country in Narsinghpur P—Yes, in the 
south part of the district in the Lakhnadon direction. 

Where wero the poor-houses P—At Narsinghpur, Gadarwara 
and Chhindwara. 

Did you have frequent opportunities of seeing these poo r . 
houses?—Yes. especially tho one in Narsinghpur. There 
was u Local Committee of official native gentlemen, and 
I was made Chairman of tho Committee. I used to 
every day for two or threo months and see the poor-house 
at Narsinghpur; I also saw tho poor-houses at Gadarwara 
and Chhindwara frequently. The diet wag given as directed 
by tho Civil Surgeon. The Chief Commissioner in my 
presence ordered Mellin’s Food to some of the weak ones. J 

Wero there many children in the poor-house P—Yea. 

Were they children of people in tho poor-honse itself Or 
stray children P -Both kinds. There wero also gome orphans 
and somo whose parents wore scattered about or on works, 

22 
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Were the people in the poor-house confined or allowed 
out ?—They were kept in, but not very strictly. If they 
wanted to run away they could do so without any difficulty. 

Yon have no criticisms to make on the managing of 
oor-houses P—No. I havo not. As far as I saw the poor- 
ouses wero. well managed, especially the one at Narsingh- 
pur. The ono in Gadarwara was for a time not managed 
according to.my idea of what should be done, but afterwards 
there was a change in the management, and it proved very 
effective. 

Who wero in charge of the Gadarwara and Chhindwara 
poor-houses P—At Chhindwara a Hospital Assistant was in 
charge; at Gadarwara at first there was a Mahome- 
dan Munsiff, and afterwards I don't know the name or 
office of the man who came ; at Narsinghpur there was a 
Mahratta Munsiff belonging to the katcherry. 

The mortality was very high I suppnso P—Yea. I 

might say that the poor-houses began in Narsinghpur and 
also in Gadarwara about the end of July 1896, by local 
subscription. There wore 300, or nearly so, in Narsingh- 
ur that received one meal a day ; for a time there were 
50 in Gadarwara. The Gadarwara ono closed about Octo¬ 
ber I think; the Narsinghpur poor-house continued till 
Government took it oven Besides the poor in these houses 
there were many dying under trees, and the distress was 
very apparent and severe. 

Were these people of the district or mostly out¬ 
siders in the poor-house at that time P—The ones who 
sufEered most at first were wanderers of the zilla, and a 
few from Bhopal and Saugov. The next class that suffered 
were these not ablo to do skilled labour (coolies). They 
came under the burden of the famine soon. 

Their work ceased ?—Yes. 

To what do you attribute the great distress in the 
early part of the summer of 1896 P—Distress began as early 
as 1896. In the winter of 1894-95 as I went about 1 noticed 
that villagers were becoming much poorer in the matter of 
dress and food ; many wero eating weed seeds. In the next 
cold season of 1896-6, I noticed that distress had become 
still mow severe in the villages. I think it was about the 
close of the rains of 1895 that a woman came to me with 
three children for sale—a girl of 12 and two boys. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—What caste P —Kori caste, I think. 
About this time there was great scarcity, and orphans began 
to come in. 

( President .)—Nothing was being done at that time P— 
Nothing. 

I suppose at that time mostly inefficient labourers and 
beggars were suffering acutely P—Yes. I dare say there were 
individual cases besides. 

Then tho Gadarwara poor-house had closed about October P 
—Yes. The subscription poor-house closed before Govern¬ 
ment began. 

Closed for want of funds P—Yes, the rains were closing 
and the authorities not having funds closed the poor-house.' 

In what month did Government take over tho poor" 
house P—About the 1st of December. Government 
gathered up cases that were lying about tho road-side and 
under trees and put them into the poor-houses, and also 
opened relief works. From that time distress was not 
so apparent to tho traveller. 

Were any representations made in 1895 or the begin¬ 
ning of 1896, of the necessity of relief ?—No ; no 
formal representations that I know of. I had frequent con¬ 
versations with the Deputy Commissioner about the condition 
of affairs, and he was cognizant of it. 

What did you gather was the view held by the Deputy 
Commissioner or other officers P—I think their idea was 
that there was still some hope that the kharif crops of 
1896 would be a success; that no formal relief works by 
Government need bo opened. It seemed to be the impression 
that so large a machinery would have to he set in motion 
that it should not be done unless absolutely neoessary. 

As regards these private operations in the way of poor- 
houses, where did the movement come from P Was that 
started by your local officers or by people independently P— 
It was started by a number of local officers, not as officers 
but as individuals. If I romember rightly the first definite 
project for poor-houses was started by a Mahratta man. 
I returned from my vacation on the 12th J uly. I found 
that rolief operations had been talked about already. I 
had little to do in inaugurating the movement. 

You say Government should not ever consent to admit 
caste distinctions in poor-houses. Is that not rather a 


dangerous doctrine P—I have not recognised the danger 
so far. 

Might it not keep a number of people out P—It might. 

You Bay you heard many complaints of the dishonesty 
of the under-officers of the works ? • These complaints came 
largely from those that were lazy but were compelled to 
work, but some of the complaints were doubtless true. 

Do you think these sort of true casCB are such as are almost 
inevitable, or any which could be prevented by better 
management P—I think the higher officers did the best 
they could. I have tho highest praise for the work of the 
higher officers of Government, but with the material they^ 
had to deal with in the shape of under-officers they could! 
not well do better. The character of under-officers is not 
very reliable. 

Can you give one or two instances of the sort of com¬ 
plaints that were true P—-Cases camo like this. Bor in¬ 
stance, there are people who havo worked for me at various 
times ; many of them I am acquainted with as being 
reliable and good workers. They told me that on works 
they were fined one piee, two pice or an anna. I cannot 
think they were shirking their work. They did not know 
why they were fined. Where these pice went to, 1 havo no 
knowledge. On my works I havo had very little fining. 

What kind of works had you P—Road repair for the 
municipality, aB much as they could furnish stone for. 1 
also built a house for my orphanage and repaired another. 
I dug two wells and did various other works. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —How much did you spend on these 
relief works, approximately P—About RIO,000 on works, be¬ 
sides gratuitous relief. 

(President.) —Did you employ anybody who came, or 
did you seleot the people P—I selected tho people. I opened 
my relief works on the 26th March 1897 on a very small 
scale. On the second day I rejected 145 people that wanted 
to get on. 

Did you tako men and their wives and children or only 
keep the men f—Probably three-fourths of the people on my 
works were women. 

Did you select them from the people you knew or the 
people you thought would be likely to be respectable workers? 
—There were a great many 1 knew nothing about. I took 
them on because of their need. For instance, there was a 
Mahomedan family consisting of a. man, his wife, widowed 
daughter and son whom I assisted for some days with foed, 
I wanted no more on my works. I saw they had nothing 
to do and they would not go to Government works for some 
reason. After a week or ten days I put them on to my 
worn and they stayed for five months. Some of my workers 
were not able to do a third of a day’s work. 

Were they town or country people P—Country people. 

Are there any weavers at Narsinghpur P—Yes, 

"Wero they in had condition P—I had a family which I have 
been supporting for a year or over, and there aro three 
or four families which I have been supporting indirectly, 
buying clothing for the orphanage. Probably six families 
were supported from the Mission. 

How did the weavers get on f—They were selling cloth, 

Were they not generally on relief P—I think not as a class, 

Were these people Jtoshtis?- There were many Kntties 
on my works. There wero not many Mahomedan weavers, 

Are the Koshtis in a tolerably good social pcsiticn P—Well 
they are people who keep a good deal to themselves. Socially 
they havo very little to do with others. 

You say in your written note that the death-rate was 
very high. In your opinion not half the deaths were ever 
recorded. How did you come to that conclusion P Did you 
watch the recorded death-rate at all P—For instance, in 
July there were 1,200 deaths and in August 2,700, more 
than double what it was in the month before. This great 
difference would show that the records were very unreliable, 
Then in September they were 2,300 and in December 1,800. 

Why did these figures make you think that the return* 
were unreliable P—From the appearanco of the people I 
thought that these figures were not nearly up to the actual 
facts. From the great divergence of the figures from oite 
month to another, it seemed to me that they could not be 
reliable. 

You say many people were dying on the roadside P—Yes, 
before December 1896. After the Government took over the 
poor-houses and started relief works, there were very hyf 
such cases. Then the police put them into poor-bensesi 
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It is an impression only P—I have no figures for it. 

You were away from the 25th Mareh to the 12th July, 
the time when you think there was a great deal of mortality 
on the roads V—The time of tho greatest mortality on roads 
wae from J uly to December 1896. 

What was the condition of tho people on relief works in 
1897 us far us you happened to see. As regards people who 
had been some time on relief works, did they seem to look 
undeT-fed or well fed P—I think they were fairly well fed, 
but they were very poorly clad. I think they suffered a 
great deal from lack of clothes. 

Did they look as fairly well fed as peoplo of their class 
do in ordinary years F Much thinner. 

Have you ever had occasion to study the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the D ration allowed on public works P — 
Not carefully. 

(Mr. IT'rfihrness .)—I think you said you oponed your 
relief works in March 1897 P —Yes. 

Why did you open them then and not earlier ?—Because 
I had no money earlier. 

On getting money you opened the works ?—The very next 
day. 

In Narsinghpur itself P - Yes. 

Was there any Government work there P—Not in Nar¬ 
singhpur. 

How far away ?—The nearest one was about 4 miles away. 

What were the wages?—The same as Government was 
paying them, 0 pice to a woman and 2 annas to a man. 
When l hud a man doing heavy work I paid him 10 pice 
a day. 

Did you employ any children P—Yes. 

What did yon pay them ?—I paid thorn from 4 to 5 pico 
a day. I paid none less. 

You took on only as many children as yonr work re¬ 
quired?—My work did not require any children from a 
business point of view. I took them because they were 
needy. Sumo were children whose parents were on work 
and some were children that had no parents or relatives. 

Did you pay a Sunday wageP—Yes; we gave them a 
holiday and paid the same rates. 

Did you exact from them a cortain amount of work to 
be done?—No measured amount. I bad two or three men 
to look over them and seo they did a proper amount. 

You had not to fine them?—Very rarely. 

Did you succoed in getting a fair amount of work done ? 
—A fair amount for the condition of the worker. I would 
judge of the condition of tho men and gay let this one nut 
nr pnt the other to light work if necessary. 

(President.) —Do you think the men on the work were 
in the gamo condition as those on Government work?—I 
think they looked much better. 

( Mr. Holderncss.) You paid 2 annas to a man and 6 
pice to a woman. Could they support their children on their 
joint wage?—They did. 

Did you give gratuitous relief to small children who were 
unable to do work?—No not to those whose paronts wore on 
my works, except in the way of clothes. 

You expected a man and a woman to keep the children 
from their joint earnings P—Yes, if .they had non-working 
children. 

As a matter of fact did the same couples support non¬ 
working children in this way?—Yes. 

On Government relief wag piece-work substituted for task¬ 
work within your "knowledge P—Yes, I saw some of that. 

What was your Impression of that; was it a good measure 
o T the reverse P—I think in some cases it was a good thing, 
where the people were able-bodied. But in other cases it 
was a great hardship. For instance, I Baw at ono time as 
many as probacy 20 women breaking stones by measure¬ 
ment. Somo of them were near confinement, some were 
otherwise incapacitated for that kind of work. Then to 
depend upon the amount of work done for their food was 
very hard. 

Were these pnt on piece-work P—Yes. 

Did they earn less than they required for their support P— 

Yes. 

In some cases you think it was goodP—When an able- 
bodied person was on work and ablo to earn a proper living 
it worked very well. 


Tho fault was rather in selection P—Yes. 

Did yon find out what rates wore given goncrallv P—An 
able-bodied man was able to make the Code rate and possi¬ 
bly one or two pice more if he worked hard. Weak ones 
could not support themselves. 

Were these works under contractors? —Latterly I think 
under contractors. 

Had the introduction of piece-work any effect in reduc¬ 
ing numbers, ean you say?—I cannot say. 

Until piece-work was introduced do you think Ihero was 
idleness on works?-—Doubtless there was to some extent. 
Human nature is so constituted. I don't think there was 
much of that. The mates were insistent. 

You say life on relief works at best cannot but be miser¬ 
able, especially during tho rains and tho cold season. Did 
you see many of the works?—Yes. 

What was the condition of the workers on these worksP 
— One thing was that they were insufficiently clad, another 
was that they had to work in the rains more or less : being 
away from their homes and living in these chuppurs and 
being mussed together they could not be well looked after. 
There is tho great difficulty, that if you make the works 
too pleasant you would be imposed upon. 

It would be very difficult in tho rains to make the works 
pleasant, would it not?—Yes. 

What form of relief should be resorted top—I think it 
would bo a good thing to give the people more clothes, 
especially as they never have a change at night in the rainy 
season. 

Did you see anything of the gratuitous relief given 
through Government ?—Very little. 

Have yon any information as to its value P—I have no 
special information, only that if rightly administered it 
ought to be a very good thing. As to how honestly it was 
administered T cannot say. 

(Mr. Tlnxr .)—Were not clothes given from tho Charitable 
Belief Fund P— Some, but not very much compared with 
the need. 

You had a large balanec in the Mansion Ilonse Fund 
of the District ?—They gave quite a number of blankets 
latterly, but very little clothing apart from this. 

Besides the poor-houses at. Narsinghpur and Gadarwara 
bad not you a poor-house started from privato charity at 
Chhindwara ?—May be. I think not. 

A meeting to organize yonr local private charity wae held 
in July 1890. Was that presided over by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Phillips?--I don’t remember. I was 
away. 

You had a number of orphans P—Two hundred and ten 
now. 

Did you receive any aid for the orphans from the Chari¬ 
table Belief Fund ?—1 have received H2.000 from the 
Local Committee. I have received nothing since October. 

Do you need more assistance P—I do. I have no perma¬ 
nent means of support for them. 

I believe you have got figures showing tho total quantity 
of American grain distributed in the Central Provinces ? 
—One thousand and two hundred tons wore distributed in 
tho Central Provinces and Berars. 

(President.)— Can you tell us what was the lowest ago of 
your working children to whom you paid 4 to 6 pice P— 
About nine years old,. 

Do you know whether families who were working for 
.you on relief works had any old adult dependants in¬ 
capable of work ? Had they any old women attached to 
them ?—Borne had. For a long timo there were sixty old 
women that I was supporting. I support them yet. 

What had they to do out of their wages : had they 
to feed themselves and children under nino years of age P— 
Yes, the children wore fed from what the father and mother 
got. A few of the people on works gave mo their children 
and I kept them along with the orphans. They have 
returned. The parents said the children wero given to me 
for ever, but I didn’t expect they would remain with me 
when the famine was over. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —You said tho mortality wae very 
great in the poor-houses. Did you tako any notice of 
the chief disease which caused this mortality P—Thero were 
some deaths from cholera. 
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In what month was that P—About the beginning of 
the rains of 1896. The ohief disease was diarrhoea and 
there were sores of various sorts. 

Where were these sores situated?—In various parts of the 
body ; sometimes on the foot or hand, sometimes on the 
limbs. 

Were these sloughing sores P— Some were and some were 
in the shape of carbuncles or ulcers. Frequently they 
would increase and the people would become thinner till 
they died. 

What medical treatment had you P -The Civil Surgeon 
was in charge and the Hospital Assistant attended daily. 

You are not a medical man P—No. 

To what did yon attribute the prevalence of these diseases P 
—To the lack of food, to the bad quality of thu food and to 
their eating raw food. 

What kind of raw food P—Any kind of fruit or seed 
picked up wherever they could get it. Insufficient food 
was also a great, cause. They seemed to be troubled 
with liver ana could not digest their food. The Civil Sur¬ 
geon and Hospital Assistant treated the children in the 
orphanages, and it was a long time before the children were 
able to digest proper food. 1 fed them on gruel and sago, 
but frequently could not bring thorn to the normal. 

Did many of them die P—From 1st December 1890 to 1st 
December 1897, ninety-tbroo died from my orphanage. 

How many passed through your orphanage P—1 cannot 
say. I suppose the number in the orphanage would average 
about 160. I took in many who were vory near death ; 
quite hopeless cases. 

They could not digest any of their food P—No, many of 
the children besides had cancrum oris. 

Did that spread among the children. Is it contagions ? 
—1 rather think it is not contagious. I tried to segregate 
the children as much as possible because I thought it might 
be. 

Was there any scale of diet for the poople in the poor- 
houses P—Before Government took them over there was 
a fixed scale of diet. They had one coarse meal a day. We 
did not expect that this would be sufficient to maintain them 
in anything like good condition, but they were begging 
about in addition to what they got from the poor-house. 
Later on they had a scale more or less defined for trio stronger 
cues and those capable of digesting ordinary food, but a 
large proportion was diseased, one would have diarrhoea and 
another fever and the doctor would give them a special 
diet. 

It was a hospital rather than a poor-house P—Yes. 

And the diet was according to the prescription of the 
medical officer P—Yes. 

What were the people living on outside about the time 
this poor-houso was opened P—Makua, woed seed, and 


wherover they could get it jowari or any seed of that kind; 
the low caste people were taking ofPal. 

These seeds they took were apparently unoooked P— 
Largely so. Some of tho Gonds killed buffaloes and ate 
them who were not in the habit of doing so before. 

Do you think this diet was mainly the cause of sickness ? 
—I havo no doubt of it. I think comparatively few died 
without some sort of disease. 

What caused the disease P—Scarcity and improper food, so 
that in my opinion it might be laid down to famine. 

Were there many deaths from epidemic disease, such as 
cholera P—Five from my own relief workers, and in the 
poor-houses and among the orphans it &1bo occurred. I think 
there were something like 20 in the poor-house orphanage 
died of cholera. They were entirely segregated and sent off 
half a mile or more away. 

Did that have the desired effect P—Yes. 

Do you think the medical attendance was adequate 
to meet tho number of eases that the medical officer had to 
deal with, or was more required P—I think some more was 
required. Two answers might be given to that question. 
There should have been more men. The Hospital Assistant 
was very busy with hospital work; of course he had tho assist¬ 
ance of compounders, but I think the labour was too great, 
another point is that the medical Bkill was not equal to the 
diseases, as they had advanced too far when medical skill was 
applied. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —Was the mortality in the Narsingh- 
ur poor-house greatest during the rains or hot weather of 
897 if you exclude cholera P—I am not able to Bay. 

Was the genera condition of the people similar at both 
times or markedly worse at any one time P—In the poor- 
houses they were fairly well cared for in the rains, they 
had clothing and sheds and were not exposed to rain as the 
people on relief works, and as far as my memory goes the 
condition was not very much different in the rains from 
what it waB in tho dry weather. 

You don't think that more pcoplo died during the 
rains than in the hot weather in the poor-house* P—My 
opinion would be that probably a few more died during the 
rains, but I cannot say definitely as I have no figures. 

Was there any cancrum oris during tho hot weather P — 
Yes. 

(Mr. Holdcrncss.) —Between August and October 1897 
the mortality rose to between Bcvcn to ten jier mille per 
mensem, and there was practically no cholera in tho district. 
Were fevers unusually prevalent this autumn P- There was a 
great deal of it. 1 could hardly state an opinion. 

It was an unusually unhealthy autumn, was it not P—Yes. 

Did tho fever invade every household generally ?—I 
cannot say that. I suppose so. 

Was it a particularly malarial type P—I think not. 


The Rev. Me. Ben Nevis Mitcheu., Missionary, 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I am in receipt of your communication dated 15th Febru¬ 
ary 1898, and in reply beg to state that it is impossible 
for me to givo any information under— 

A .—Departures from tho prescriptions of the “Central 
Provinces Famine Code," as I am ignoraut of said Code. 

.7?.— I have been in very clos' contact with the famine 
sufferers around Bina, helping them to the best of my abi¬ 
lity ; and havo no hesitation in Raying that I consider the 
measures adopted by you havo been beyond fair criticism, 
not only in the effort to save life, but also from the stand¬ 
point of economy. 

C. —I should strongly advocate the opening of more depots 
in the rural districts for sheltering and fooding children and 
aged and infirm people. 

D. —I am of tho opinion there are threo things to bo 
deoply regretted— 

(1) The withdrawal of help too soon : before the people 
were In a position to help themselves relief was 
withdrawn. There is still real and acute distress 
in some of the villages around Bina. This 
distress is principally amongst the day labour¬ 
ers. 


Christian Mission, Bina, called in and oxamined. 

(2) Government demanding tho taxes from the villages. 

While I have heard many genuine expressions of 
gratitude for tho way Government helped them 
during the famine, 1 now hear complaints that 
they are compelled to pay thoir taxes even 
though tlioy havo to sell the very oxen bought 
with money given them by Government for the 
purpose. 

(3) Merchants and banias are granted decrees acainst 

these people to amounts beyond the value of their 
crops. Tliis is a very serious proceeding not only 
calculated to counteract the good impressions 
your Help has made on the minds of the villagers, 
but to actually drive the people from tho dis¬ 
trict. Hundreds have already left, and I fear 
tho exodus will become a serious one unless 
something is done and soon. 

(President .)—YourMission is at Binap*— Yps. 

Havo you been there long?—I hove been there now 
four years. I arrived on tho 1st February 1894. 

Is it a wheat country P—Yes, wheat and grain. 

The orop in 1894 was badP—Yes. 

Did that cause distress, in your opinion P—Yes; there 
has boon distress ever Bineo we went there. I was told by 
the villagers that distress had been felt the year before. 
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Do von remember to what they ascribed it the year 
before P—Blight. 

I suppose the distress was not very visible in the appear¬ 
ance of the people in 1894 P—Ho, I did not see any great 
alteration in the first year. 

In 1895 the harvests were pretty goodP—No, bad. 

When did you begin to see what you might call general 
signs of distress P—In 1895, after the rains it became general. 

General among the labouring class P—Yes. Bina is a 
railway station with 175 to 200 railway employes. My 
main work is in the surrounding villages and among the 
railway people. There had been some distress at the begin¬ 
ning of 1895. They had had a year of scarcity the year before. 
We had not been there two months when people commenced 
bringing their children and asking us to take them. 

Did you take any of those children P—Yes, when the 
father had died. 

In the autumn of 1895 when you saw distress become 
general, what were tho people feeding on P—The majority 
was eating gram, a few jowari. 

Where they under-fed, in your opinion P—Yes. 

Did that extend to cultivators P—Yes. 

To the poorer cultivators?—Yes. 

You say that you began doing what you could to help 
the peoplo. When did you begin to give what you might call 
organized help P—I have had the misfortune to misplace my 
book, so it is very hard for me to answer that question. About 
15 months ago, as early as the beginning of 1897, we had a 
system of giving them systematic help in the way of seed-grain 
and food, also clothing. 

But in 1891,1896, and the early part of 1896 there was 
no organized relief on the part of Government F—In 1896 
Government opened relief works. Towards the end they made 
a road from Khiinlasa to Etawah. 

When did you begin to see signs of high death rate 
duo to privation?—In 1896 we found in one week 38 
bodies within a distance of 100 yards of our house, and I 
think out of 38, 36 had died during the night. Scarcely 
knowing what to do, I wrote to Sir John Woodburn, who 
was interested in our district, saying that there was great 
distress around us, and I asked that the statements in my 
letter might be verified and something done at the same 
time. 

In what month P—September 1896. 

Was there any reason to suppose that that was a soli¬ 
tary occurrence, or did it happen in oilier parts of tho 
district P—It was the case in all pavts. People were dying 
rapidly. They had oome into the station to beg. 

Do you think that these were people of your own dis¬ 
trict P—My answers are exclusively regarding our own 
villages. Several people came from Karwai saying that the 
Nawab was doing nothing to assist them. 

Did this goon?—We never found so many dead bodies 
after that, but the people had been dying around. 

_ (Dr. Richardson ■)—Was cholera prevailing at the 
timeP—No. 

(President.) —Did you examine these bodies P—Some. 

What do you think they died of P—Most of them from 
starvation, some from dysentery. 

Were they chiefly adults, or children P—More adults 
than children. 

Relief works were opened in December P—Yes. 

What was the first relief work you saw in your neigh¬ 
bourhood P—The road from Etawah to Bina in 1894. 

Were there many people on that work?—It would be very 
difficult for me to say how many, because the work was in 
operation when we went there. 

When did it cease P—I doubt if it oeasedtill a year or 18 
months ago. 

Did work go on, or did it lie like that?—I think it was 
left until after the rains, and afterwards they put on 
Borne broken stone. 

You say in your letter that you strongly advocato the 
opening of many depots. Do you mean kitchens P—Yes, 
kitchens for the feeding of children. 

Were there any kitchens near youP—One, at Etawah, 
but only towards the end of the distress. 

(Mr. Fuller.)— As a matter of fact, do you remember if it 
yas opened in July 1897 P—Yes, I believe so. 


(President.)— Do you think it was muoh frequented?— 
Yes, but before that time we had ourselves been feeding 
children, and we had sent away a great number of orphans 
to orphanages;—considerably over 400. 

Was that Etawah kitchen in connection with relief work P 
I believe so. 

Do yon think that all classes of people in distress would 
go to kitchens P—I believe they did. 

When hard pressed P—Yes. We had all castes, sometimes 
even high caste people would bring their children. Caste 
was not recognised at the time. 

As regards young children, before their marriago easto 
is not strictly recognized by the people themselves. The 
question is about grown-up children, whether kitchenB can 
be relied upon as a means of getting them P—I advocate 
in my letter that they should be for children and aged and 
infirm people. We have always found these people ready to 
eat with the ohildren. 

Yon say in your letter that yon think there are three 
things to bo deeply regretted. First, the withdrawal oi 
help too soon, before the peoplo were in a position to help 
themselves ; when was help withdrawn P—I think around 
Bina it should have been continued at least three months 
longer, because people had for years been suffering from 
bad crops and had absolutely nothing to fall back upon. 

When was it actually withdrawn P—I cannot say. Village- 
relief went on after road-work had been stopped. Wc have 
distress round us yet. 

Do you mean there are many people who cannot get 
sufficient food?—Yes. 

Do they show it in their appearance P—Yes. 

Mostly of the labouring class P—Yes. I think the 
opening of more depots for the feeding of children 
would be a great boon to the people, and keep the cliildren 
m their own neighbourhood. 

Do you think children got separated from their parents 
on relief-works P—I think so, in many eases. 

Yon say the second thing to be regretted is Govern¬ 
ment demanding the taxes. Land Revenue taxes, do you 
mean P—Yes. 

The last harvest has been a good one P—In many places 
the present harvest of grain will only be an 8-anna one. 

You say you hear people arc compelled to pay their 
taxes, even though they have to sell the very oxen 

3 "ft with money given them by Government. Do you 
that is an elegant way of putting it, or has that actual¬ 
ly happened P—That is the only plain, straightforward Eng¬ 
lish that I know. Up to three months ago people would 
say they had great respect for Government officers and they 
told us the Government was most kind to them. In tho vil¬ 
lages they say we don’t know why Government which was so 
kind to us before should be now compelling us to sell our 
cattle and pay our taxes, 

You know if you once began to be loose about pay¬ 
ing the tax you would have to give up realising it from 
those who can pay P—Yes, I am aware of that ; still, when a 
man can barely earn a subsistence he is bound to fool it 
hard that the little he has is to be given up, 

(Mr Fuller.)— You are now speaking of cultiva¬ 
tors who came to you with complaints about paying the 
Land Revenue. Do you happen to know whether these people 
were tenants or malguzars F—Some tenants and some mal- 
uzars; 338 people Bold their oxen. They don’t know that 
am going to make this statement. 

You say the third thing is that merchants and banias 
are granted decrees against the people to amounts beyond 
the value of their orops. Do you suppose these are old 
debts or recent ones P—Most of them I think are old 
debts. 

You say these things are driving people from the dis¬ 
trict : hundreds have already left, and you fear the exo¬ 
dus will become a serious one unless something is done and 
soon. What sort of people were you thinking of P—Labourers 
and cultivators. 

Where are they going to P—Tho Mussalmans are going 
to Bhopal. b b 

It is possible that there were so many deaths in Bhopal 
that there are vacancies P—I cannot understand why Mus¬ 
salmans should go to Bhopal. Hindus go from Bhopal Into 
(jwalior. 

Most of the people you say have gone are farm- 
labourers P-—Yes, day-labourers- Some of the cultivators 
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have also gone. Some of them have sold the tiles off their 
houses to raise money to go with. 

(Mr. ffoldeme.es .}—When relief-works had thoroughly 
commenced in 1897, do you consider they wore successful 
in their end P—I bolieve they were. 

Did you see anything of their working P—I went to the 
works regularly. 

What was your opinion P—I think the people should 
have had a little more food, and while we have tho 
highest praiso for Government officials, we were very much 
distressed to find the mates in some cases simply vultures. 
On one occasion I found tho people had flour mixed with 
earth. The mate was found to he in league with the banias. 

Was this at the commencement of things P—No, after 
tho works had been in operation threo months. 

Did you report it P—Yes, and the clerk on the works 
had the mate dismissed. 

Did you see village relief? Was it successful P—It was 
highly appreciated. Tho villagers were simply delighted 
to think that Government cared for them. 

You say that higher wages should have been paid ?—I 
believe so. At first they were low, and they were after* 
wards increased. 

At what point of time P—At the beginning of 1897. 

And they were raisod afterwards P About 3 months 
afterwords. 

Was that sufficientP —It was sufficient for what Govern¬ 
ment intended it to be; just to give actual life to those 
who had no other means of sustenance. 

Your opinion apparently is that there should have been 
relief to some extent in 1896 P—Yes. 

Throughout the year, or at the latter part of it?— 
Throughout. 

Railway works were opened in the distriot P—Somo dis¬ 
tance away. 

Were the relief works useful P—They drew many people 
away from their villages. 

Still, numbers would have gone, if strong?—When 
the famine works were opened many wero too weak to go to 
the Sangor-Kutui construction, and wc heard that there 
was an epidemio, this had the effect of keeping people 
In thoir villages. 

I see that road-works were opened with a view of 
giving relief, but uot many people attended. What was the 
reason of that P—They salu that more work was demanded of 
thorn than they could do, and that the pay was uot sufficient. 
That was in 1896. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—What road aro you speaking of P—The 
Kimlasa road. 


Was that in the hot weather of 1896 P—In the autumn 
of 1896. 

(Mr. ffolderness). —There were a good many immigrants 
from Bhopal into your part of the district?—I don’t 
know. Most of the people working four miles away were 
generally from cur own villngrs. Further away from 
Kimlasa, people did come from further north, over Lalitpur 
way. 

(Mr. Hose.) —How many orphans had you in all from 
the beginning of the distress?—We sent away 400 from 
July 1896 to July 1897. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —You mentioned tho fact of 38 
bodies being found. Most of these you stated had died 
within the preceding 21 hours?—Yes ; during the night. 

Wero tho bodies clothed P —The majority were almost 
naked. 

Had they anything of value on them P—No. 

How were they disposed of?—Tbc police took them 
away and buried them. 

Were any partially, or altogether, eaten by animals?— 
In two cases. In one a boy’s right leg had been con¬ 
siderably eaten by jackals, and in the other my niece saw the 
vultures tearing the body to pieces. 

Do yon think people on works were insufficiently fed P— 
I think so. 1 think that was borne out, by the fact that 
the children wore digging up roots on the road-side. 

If people hod come in good condition would the food 
have been sufficient P—Possibly that had a good deal to 
do with it. I think, under ordinary circumstances, a man 
can buy enough food for 2 annas, but food was at, the time 
very high, and when a man waB getting 2 annas, flour was 2 
annas a seer. That left him nothing to buy salt, vegetables, 
etc., with. We had somo people who said they were too 
weak to do work on roads, so I had some work done in the 
compound in order to give them something to do, and we 
gave 2 annas to a man, ] anna 6 pies to a woman, and 
vegetables. Those who suffered most wero the women and 
children. 

Wero the children much emaciated?—Yes, a number 
of them. 

You said tho flour was adulterated. How was it adul¬ 
terated?—It was mixed with dirt. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —For how many months have you been 
distributing charity : when did you first begin P—From 
the vory beginning. From actual observation, and by get* 
ting our native preacher to take notice, I found that the 
distress was terrible, and almost from tho first day I was 
giving relief quietly. 

As a matter of fact people of your villages have been 
looking to you for assistance for 2 or 3 yearsP—Only 
orphans and the aged. 

Can yon tell us what was the prieo of jowar after the 
last harvest P—I don't know. 
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SoBOKON-CiPTUN W. M. Mitchkll, 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

A. As far as I am aware there were no departures front 
the principles of the Contral Provinces Famiuo Code during 
the recent famine. 

B. Tho measures adopted daring tho late famine, pri¬ 
marily with regard to the relief of distress and the saving of 
life, were in every respect eminently successful, as previous 
to the openiug of the relief-works, cto., a largo number of 
the people—especially the poorer classes —were found 
wandoring about the towns and villages of the district beg¬ 
ging for food under great privation and hardship, and in 
many instances they were suffering from disease the result of 
privation, and as soon as relief-works, poor-houses, eto., were 
opened tlioy flocked largely to them either to earn a liveli¬ 
hood, or be given food ana medical treatment, which relieved 
their distress, and saved many’thousands of lives, who other¬ 
wise, I have no doubt, would have perished from starvation. 
In rospect to economy, I am not prepared to say any thing, 
beyond that I saw no unnecessary waste or extravagance 
which would eall for any apodal remarks from me. 

C and D. In reference to these two points, it would appear 
to mo much hotter in the future not to spend so much 
money on the construction of roads and to maintain such 
largo poor-houses as we had hero, hut instead to open village 
relief-works, and to devote a considerable amount of the 


Civil Surgeon, Narslnghpur, called in and examined. 

fumino grants for the purohase and issno of grain through 
malguzais, mukaddams and patwaris, os wages to village 
relief-workers for village improvements, such as improving 
Holds, making embankments for fields, digging or otherwise 
improving tanks and wells, etc. In doing such forms of 
work the people would not be obliged to go away from their 
villages, (an important matter), to distant relief-works, they 
would still remain in their villages in the comfort of then- 
own homes, and be a less danger of importing epidemic 
disease such as cholera, from relief-works, which disease was 
in epidemic form in all the relief-works and brought into 
tho villages by the relief-workers. 

If it is possiblo to doubt whether village relief-workers 
could he effectively looked after and to receive their daily 
wages t in grain, I think malguzars and others in charge of 
them would bo keen to make them work, ami would see that 
they received their grain wage properly; besides. Inspectors 
could bo appointed to check the number of workmen employed 
in each village, and the proper distribution of tho grain 
wage. There would he less temptation in misappropriating 
gtnm than in making cash payments. Besides, 1 think, 
village relief-works would be more far-reaching and lees 
expensive than in making roads. There would, further, bs 
no necessity in village relief-works to spend money in con¬ 
structing huts—like for relief-works, hospitals, eto., and for 
providing for expensive establishments, such as tbo drinking 
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water arrangement, etc. If the number of workers in a 
village is not enough for its requirements, people could be 
asked to come and work daily from the surrounding villages, 
and return to them on completion of their day’s labour. 
Improving village fields and embanking them would become 
more productive and benefit the landholders, and be a cer¬ 
tainty of recovering the revenue regularly. 

In regard to the people unfit for relief-work in the villages 
they might be given gratuitous village relief as was done in 
the recent famine; and the orphans similarly dealt with 
under the care of the malguzars, mukaddams, and patwaris. 

By opening village relief-works in the future, the mortal¬ 
ity I think would be lessened, and there would bo fewer 
orphans and fewer children abandoned by their parents, as 
was found in sevoral instances during the recent famine. 

The poor-houses, too, would not ho required to maintain 
so many of the starved population of the villages, and there 
would not be required so many hnts as we had, also the 
establishment could be much reduced. 

(President.)—Were you in Civil charge of Narsinghpur 
throughout the famine ?—Yes. 

Have you been in the district long P—I have been four 
years in the Narsinghpur District. 

You say in your written noto that provions to the open¬ 
ing of the relief works, etc., a large number of the 
people, especially the poorer classes, were found wandering 
about the towns and villages of the district begging for food 
under great privation and hardship. Whon did yon begin 
to notice that P—From about September 1896 they began 
to come in. It was observable all over the distriot in the 
parts where I had been. Not only in tho towns and 
villages. 

You didn't notice that in tho early part of 1806 P 
—No, still there was distress in the early part of 1896. 

How did that distress show itself P—In tho dearness of 
food. 

The distress was visible in the early part of 1896 P—Prices 
went up and people began to feel the pinch for food. 
Grain was very dear and beyond their resources. They 
used to say that their bellies were only half full. 

Was it observable in their physical condition P—Yes, 
especially from my observations in the jails. Tho admis¬ 
sions showed that their physique had been going down. 

(Dr. Bichardson .)—Yon say that in many instances 
people were suffering from disease the result of privation- 
What was this disease ?—Chiefiy bowel complaints. 


At what time P—From about September 1896 the disease 
began to show itself among the people. 

When were relief-works opened P—In the first part of 
December 1896. 

Then yon noticed this distress two months before tire 
relief-works were opened P—To some extent, but not to the 
Bame extent as when the relief-works were opened. 

When were poor-houses opened P—About the same time. 
We opened two poor-houses on the 1st of December, 

Were there no private measures of relief before thatP 
—No. 

No organized system P—No. Individuals had given 
gome help in tire way of small quantities of food. 

What individuals ?—Mahajans and merchants of the place. 

Did the people come in numbers P—No, not in very great 
numbers. 

You say as soon as relief works, poor-houses, etc., were 
opened, they flocked largely to them. How many inmates 
in the poor-houses had you at the end of December P—About 
500 to 400. 

And on relief works P—I don’t know. Still they were 
pretty high too. 

The diseases were chiefly bowel complaints yon say ?—Yes. 

And to what were they due P—Want of food, and from 
bad nutrition. 

Seeing the disease could you have reasoned decidedly as to 
its cause P—I should say it was simply due to indigestible 
and bad food and to insufficient food. 

And after relief-works had been opened, was the food- 
supply in the poor-houses of good quality ?—Y cs, it was 
sound. 

Were there any complaints P—No, I examined it. 

Do you think it was sufficient in quantity P—Yes. 

What ration was given P~I think it was dependent on the 
rates. A woman six pice, children under 12 two picc, over 
12 four pice, a man 2 annas. 

Do you think two picc for a child under 12 enough? 
-No. 

In kitchens what ration did you give?-We had four 
classes for children. Those in the first class were children 
between 9 aud 12 years of age, second class between 6 and 9 
years, third class 3 and 6 years and fourth class under 3 
years of age. They got three meals a clay. I put in A 
statement showing the quantities given at each meal; 
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DW children thrive?—Yes, they improved. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Were kitchens on relief-works or in 
villages P — On relief-works. 

(Dr, Richardson.) —Was there much epidemic disease P 
■—Yes, chiefly cholera. 

In what months P—I had cholera from April to Septem¬ 
ber on all the relief-works. 

What was that due to, do you suppose?—Probably scar¬ 
city of water was one of the causes, and to short food supply 
and exposure. 

Was the water impure P—In some places. 

The Sanitary Commissioner said that many instead of 
taking water from the Nerbudda sti’Cam, preferred to taka 
it from puddles and such places P—Yes, no doubt. 

What was the objection to take it from wells ?—No objec¬ 
tion at all. It was simply apathy. 

.Did they suffer much from exposure on relief works P 
—-Yes, to some extent. Half the people went home in the 
rain in their damp clothes and returned in them in the 
morning. 

Did these suffer more than those who stayed on works P 
—I think so. 


These deaths from cholera would occur in any year P 
•—Yes. 

Did you have a free hand in providing medical comforts P 
—I had. 

Was there any difficulty P—No, I had quite enough. 

Had you any advances of money to purchase medicines 
and medieal comforts P—Yes, I arranged with the Executive 
Engineer to keep the money. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—I think you said you first observed 
destitution in September 1896 P—Yes. 

In August 1896 the distriot mortality was 7'38, what 
was that due to ?—I think it was due to fever. 
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In your opinion it was simply due to malarial fever P 
—Yes. 


Not distress?—No. 


The September death-rate was 6'47, Was that due to fever 
or distress P—I think fever. Privation from want of food 
may have helped to produce the mortality. 

In October it was 7’73. By that time you had noticed 
distress P—Yes. 

I suppose a part of this mortality was due to distress P 
—Yes. 


Was the hutting fairly good ?—Yes, and sufficient. 

The huts woro water-tight P—Yes. 

Who selected the sites?—As a. rule the Executive En¬ 
gineer. 


Although tho August mortality was not due to distress P 
—No. 

In November it was 5'(i8 and in December 5'06. These 
were high. What were they due to P —Bowel complaints 
and fever. 


Did you see the sites ?—Yes, some of them. 

Do you think they were well selected P —Yes. 

Did they suffer from exposure P—Yes, on cold days, 
and during tho rains I think they suffered from insuffi¬ 
cient olothes. 

Was there much fever after tho setting in of the rains ? 
—Not very much. I think the greatest cause of death was 
bowel complaints. In tho autumn months the worst fever 
went through the villages. It was very probably a sort of 
malarial fever. 

Was it malignant ?—From enquiries I heard that pcoplo 
died in a day or two. 

Was the mortality great P—Yes, towards the end of tho 
year. 

Did you personally examine cases P—Yes. 

Was there anything peculiar about the character of the 
fever P—No ; it was malarial, I think. 


Do yon think privation has anything to do with it P— 
To somo extent. 

In January 1897 it was 6'62. That was also distress ? 
—Yes, and disease due to privation. 

You say if village relief had been opened there might 
have been a decreased mortality. In 1897, I suppose P 
—Tho people would not have tho same amount of exposure 
as was the oase on road-work relief. 

Apparently the mortality in 1896 was as high as in 1897 P 
—1 don’t think quite so high. I think the mortality 
in 1897 was very much higher than in 1896. 

Do you think if relief-works had been opened in the 
autumn of 1896, this great mortality would have been de¬ 
creased P—It would to Bomo extent. 

You say you think village relief-works would be more 
far-reaching and less expensive than making roads. In 
what way P—That is to say, it would be moro far-reaching 
in reference to their own comforts. 


Do you think it was contagions at all P—No ; I parti¬ 
cularly enquired about that. 

Were there many orphans about P—Yes. 

Had you charge of any ?—I had charge of tho orphans 
in Narsinghpur. 

What disease did you notico was chiefly prevalent among 
the orphans P—Tho chief diseaso was bowel complaints, 
next to that a form of debility, duo probably to the liver, 
spleen and kidneys being out of order. 

. Did they die much P—They died from ulceration of the 
mouth. 

Was it contagious P—Yes. 

Did you take precautions against it spreading P—Yog 

Did you meetwitli any deaths due to starvation?—None 
were reported. 

Did you see any dead bodies lying about P—Only when 
thc-ro waB cholera. None were reported by the Police. 


I suppose many more would como on to works P—Yes. 

And you would require more village works ?—Yes, in 
each villago. 

And it would bo less expensive with a large number of 
people P—I think so. 

Do you think supervision would be possible P —I think 
so, with the aid of village people, malguzars and others. I 
have bad numerous conversations with people in the villages, 
malguzars and landlords, and they say people would bo much 
more benefited with a system of relief works in villages. 

The objection is that it might not be a real test of neces¬ 
sity. They might become dangerously attractive. Have 
you considered that objection P—Yes, I have. Possibly it 
would be very attractive. 

Is thoro any way by which you could limit tho extent 
to what would be reasonable ?—It would all depend upon 
tho necessities of the village. 

Who is to judge of these necessities do you think ? 
—Inspecting officers and others. 


Bao Bahadur Behabi Lai Khaz*Nchi, of Jabalpur, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 


JB .— Degree of success which has attended the measures 
adopted considered primarily with regard to the re¬ 
lief of the distress and the saving of life, and secon¬ 
darily, with regard to economy. 

In the month of November 1896 relief works were started 
that relieved to a great extent the distress of tho people 
and saved many lives. This has boon confirmed from 


enquiry that I personally made in villages, but since work 
was started all at once extravagance to some extent was j{ ao Jjttha 
inevitable to save lives. dur Behari 

C.—Advice as to the measures and methods of working dal 
which seemed likely to prove most effective in future Khazanchi. 
in these two respects, — 

In future famines the following suggestions should, in 17th Mar. 
my opinion, be adopted :— 1898. 

I.—Several important public works should be opened 
in the several parts of the district, so that people of the 
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villages adjacent to them may find work and be able to go 
back to their homes every day. It will effect economy, and 
the people in distress will not only got relief but remain in 
their homes without being under the necessity to go abroad. 
People who happen to come from other provinces, districts 
or States, should be employed in such important works. 

II.—In villagos inhabited by Gonds in out-of-the-way 
places which are far away from the relief-centres whence 
they cannot go back to their homes every day, village relief- 
works should be started ; every five of such villages being 
made into a group. These relief-works should be entrusted 
to the mukaddam and malguzar; and supervision and 
guidance of work and payment of money to mukaddams 
should be made by the officer in oharge of such works, which 
should be supervised by officers appointed for the purpose, 
such as Revenue Officers, Deputy Commissioners, etc. It 
will effect economy, as the arrangement will save the pur¬ 
chasing of tools, building of huts, and all arrangements to 
be made to provide water and grain, etc. By this arrange¬ 
ment money will go in the pocket of agricultural classes 
to their great benefit. This village relief-work should be 
of sucli a kind as will benefit agriculture in future. For 
instance, embankments round the fields of rabi crops and in 
villages which grow kharif, tanks should be excavated or 
embanked on all sides to hold water. Both these works will 
serve the same purpose as wells or canals do to other pro¬ 
vinces. I oonsider village relief-work of tho kind more 
beneficial, as I speak this from my own experience in my 
own villages. The people of my villagos resorted to such 
works started by me in larger numbers than they would have 
gone to other works far from their homes. They thus 
received substantial relief, and few deaths occurred. 

(7) Suggestions which I think likely to be useful in 
future famines. 

D.—The following modifications and additions are neces¬ 
sary in the Famine Code :—• 

I. —The task-work given in section 7 is more than suffi¬ 
cient. I should think healthy and strong men cannot do as 
much work as is required of them; it should be reduced to a 
reasonable quantity so that it may not be hardship to them 
iustoad of being the means of relief. 

II. —The quantity of food given in the poor-houses should 
be increased from what is provided in the Code, as it is not 
sufficient to keep body and soul togother. As a visitor to 
the city poor-house I often used to hear complaints from 
the inmates about tho insufficiency of food. 

III. —Distribution of food should not bo, as at present, 
to all classes mixed together. 

IV. — Kasha food he given to high castes, such as Brah¬ 
mins, Kshatriyas, Vaishiyas, etc., instead of cooked food. 

Y.—The salo of cheap grain in an appointed shop in 
towns and large villages by ticket system to special classes 
under the supervision of respectable gentlemen will do an 
immense good. 

VI.—In future famines provision should bo made in 
Famine Code for the suspension of land revenue; and if 
repeated failure of orops ooour, the revenue should be remit¬ 
ted. In case of suspensions, recovery should spread over 
several seasons by means of instalments. 

Answers to questions by Famine Commission. 

* 1. The wholo area of the district, containing a popula¬ 
tion of 749,362 souls. 

10. I consider that tho standard of 16 per cent, is very 
low, forin the last famine, which was general, the percentage 
of persons on relief in my own villages was 25 per cent.; 
besides which persons received gratuitous relief. 

32. The net result of tho famine alleviated by relief 
measures has been as follows :— 

(1) The labourers who have been reduced to poverty 

will soon improve their oondition as soon as they 
got work. 

(2) The land-owning class has contracted debts. 

(3) The cultivating non-proprietary class have been 

impoverished, but will soon improve their condi¬ 
tion. The village citizens, suoh as carpenters, 
iron-smiths, Kushtas, etc., having spent all the 
littlo they had, attended relief works and 
maintained themselves and family. It will take 
some time to recover their former status, provid¬ 
ed there are good crops successively for 3 or 4 


years. The cultivating class will improve if 
successive harvests for 3 or 4 years are bumper 
ones. 

71. The greatest distanco at which the distressed inhabit¬ 
ants of a village may be induced to attend relief works is :— 

( a ) Three miles for inhabitants returning every night 
to their villages. 

(5) Eight miles for inhabitants having chance of 
returning to their villages after every week to 
enable them to see to their domestic affairs. 
Persons residing beyond that distance should 
not bo Induced or compelled to resido at the 
relief works, for this would affect future culti¬ 
vation. 

72. It would not be praoticablo to withhold relief from 
all fairly able-bodied labourers who refuse to attend relief 
works at the distances specified in the answer to the last 
question on tho ground of apprehending injury to their 
cultivation by their absence from the spot; or from causes 
over which they have no control and which compel them to 
stick to their villages, for instance in the case of p'rsons 
having their relatives or members of their family seriously 
laid up in their houses, but village relief will be provided 
for them. 

140. Die works opened by me were not affected by the 
oponing of relief-works in the neighbourhood. 

141. No. The labonvers were paid at the same rate as they 
received at the relief-works. 

142. The relief works were situated at a place about 6 
or 6 miles from my villages, but they did not affect the sup¬ 
ply of labour. 

143. I had no cause of complaint. 

144. Tho establishment of rolief-works was necessary as 
a means of preserving life, and the people who attended them 
could not havo found sufficient employment, either on my 
works, where people of my own villages and no others could 
he employed, or elsewhere to earn at least a bare subsistence 
for themselves and their dependents. 

145. Opening of the relief-works was necessary, but in 
villages situated at distances extending over and above 8 
miles, where no works nndor tho auspices of Government were 
carried on, it would have been advisable to open village 
relief works under the supervision of the ma'guzars conoemed 
to enablo tho inhabitants of their villages to maintain them- 
solves without being under the necessity of going to a distance 
to attend tho relief-works. 

146. No. 

147. Please see answer to question No. 145. 

161. In ordinary years peoplo arc assisted by their rela¬ 
tives ; the widows supporting themselves by labour in the 
shape of grinding wheat and preparing other food-grains 
and on charity. During . famine, the supporting relatives 
and persons dispensing charity find it difficult to support them¬ 
selves, and therefore they arc tluown on the State for sup¬ 
port. 

160. No, it does not. 

161 . No. The knowledge that gratuitous relief is being 
given by the State does not dry up private charity, for in this 
city private charity continued to be dispensed aB usual, hut 
in "villages the landholders and agricultural classes being 
themselves reduced to.straightened circumstances, could not 
afford to continue them charitable work. 

162. No light manual labour could have been exacted 
from such persons as they wore severally either pardunashin 
women or respeotable persons reduced to straits. 

163. The malguzars if assisted could undertake the con¬ 
struction of embankments, tanks and other village works but 
not roads. 

164. Cooked food at kitchens should bo given to those who 
accept it; but respectable classes , should be provided with 
gratuitous relief in the form of grain. 

165. People of respectable class will rather prefer to die 
from starvation than receive cooked food in State kitchens. 
It is therefore nooessary that people of low casto should be 
supplied with cooked food and the respectable classes with 
gratuitous relief in the form of grain. 

167. Gratuitous relief in this district was given in the 
form of money. I prefer this, as grains were imported by 
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railway; but in stations where grain cannot be imported 
grain would be the best thing to be given. 

174. Persons of the better castes and of respeotable position 
objected to resort to the poor-house for relief. No degree 
of pressure would have induced them to go there unless 
forcibly compelled to do so. If the door of tho poor-house 
was loft unguarded, such respectable people brought in 
against their will would have left it, though suffering from 
the pangs of hunger and starvation. Besides this they 
would nevor mess along with people of different oastes. 

201. They have been of much benefit to the cultivating 
classes. More money could have boon advantageously spent. 

201. It would he preferable to assist a cultivator who is a 
pauper and who cannot he allowed a takavi, employing 
him in relief work if able-bodied, to making him an advance 
of money, as in the latter case such cultivators will not be 
able to repay the advance made. Able-bodied persons requir¬ 
ing relief should be required to work, while persons physically 
weak and unfit should recoive gratuitous relief. 

205. It is more economical to aid by advances such culti¬ 
vators who possess some property in land and cattle than to 
offer them work and wages. Solvent and respectable culti¬ 
vator's should be allowed advances on better conditions than 
allowed to malguzars, and they should be required to pay 
two-thirds of the amount advanced in eight years without 
interest, the other one-third being remitted. 

208. Yes. It would be preferable to pay a pauper culti¬ 
vator after exacting work from him to advancing money, in 
the realization of which the cultivator will be put to trouble. 

209. Suspension of land revenue has been very beneficial, 
for had not this indulgence been granted the malguzars and 
cultivator's both would liavo been put to serious trouble and 
their holdings brought to hammer. 

210. Suspensions of revenue granted in such villages in 
which bad harvests have successively followed and the pros¬ 
pect of the future still indifferent should he converted into 
remissions. In villages enjoying conditions quite tho 
reverse, the Government demand should not be realized at 
once, but by instalments extending over two or three years, 
or otherwise difficulties will havo to bo met with in realizing 
tire demand. 

215. The landholding and cultivating classes have con¬ 
tracted heavy debts, and I may say most of the malguzars 
have contracted debts equal to what their estato was consi¬ 
dered worth. 

219. Mahrra, tendu, aohar fruits, and several sorts of edible 
roots. Government allowed the free use of tho forest produce 
during the last famine ; it should similarly declare free 
during next, if one occurs. The people were also enabled 
from the free use of the forest to support themselves by sale 
proceeds of bamboos, timber, grass which they brought out, 

227. Yes. 

228. Such a cheap grain shop was started in this district, 
but without interfering with privato trade. 

229. The opening of such a shop did operato to keep the 
market rate steady. 

230. To render the help effective the relief to broken-down 
agriculturists should be given at the commencement of 
the sowing season irrespective of tho distress being at Sts 
commencement or at its height. 

231. Those having little or nothing left, and who cannot 
obtain takavi or loans, and also who cannat provide for 
cattle. 

234. Tho Indian Charitable Relief Fund served a very 
useful purpose in alleviating tho distress of many in addition 
to thoso relieved by the State. 

235 and 2"6. Assistance in the following objects was ren¬ 
dered :— 

(a) Under Objects I and II,— 

Extra diet and clothing given to members of the 
poor-house and orphans. 

Clothing to relief camp workers. 

Kitchens opened for children. 

Blankots givon to the poor. 

(b ) Under Object III.— 

Monthly reliefs given to parda-nashin women 
and respectable porsons in impoverished cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Cheap grain shops were started, 

(r) Under Object IV— 

In assisting broken-down cultivators in the pur- 
phase of seed, cattle and their maintenance. 


237. Distribution of blankets and opening of kitchens for 
ohildren. 

238. Assistance to pardanashin women, respeotable fami¬ 
lies in an impoverished state, and the opening of cheap grain 
shops. 

239. Yes. 

240. Yes, it also did a great deal of good to the country. 

273- In cities the food-grain ordinarily used in their homes 
by well-to-do labourers and artizans are wheat, gram, masoox', 
arhar, rnoong, urd, rice. 

Tho villages in the interior are of two sorts—■ 

(a) Where the rabi crop predominates, tho inhabitants 
use wheat, grain, teora, rice, juar, mukka, ruasoor, 
arhar. 

(&) Where the kharlf crop.s predominate the inhabitants 
use rice, kodo, kutki, masoor, mahua. 

274. Woll-to-do labourers havo two meals a day of 24 
hours. During the day their meal consists of bread, rice and 
dal, at night bread, kodo and vegetables. 

275. In the absence of ordinary food-grains during famine 
the people make use of the cheapest food-grain available. 
During tho last famine they even made use of rice, rusts 
(konhda), oilcake and barks of trees. 

276- During the famine people make use of the cheapest 
edibles or those procurable without cost and without consi¬ 
dering if they are palatable or digestible or otherwise. 

282. The high prices were duo to the failure of crops in 
this district in these Provinces and all over India. In this 
district there was no stock of grain loft of previous years, 
as there have boen failure of crops for several years. It was 
not due to unreasonable panic or wild speculation and hold¬ 
ing up for high profits. 

283. The depreciation of silver lias very little relation with 
the rising up of prices in the food-grains. People havo, how¬ 
ever, suffered in the disposal of silver ornaments. During 
the last twenty years the prioes of grain have generally 
become high, specially wheat (pisi) which is exported, but the 
prices of other grain, such as kodo, gram, etc., remainod 
stationary. In the famine, however, there was little or no 
difference in the prices of all tho grains, and everything had 
become dear. 

283(a). In the neighbouring districts tho intensity of 
distress was greater than at Jahalpur, whore Rangoon rice 
was imported from Calcutta, and from Jabalpur it was 
exported to other places as Damoh, Mandla and other districts 
where it was sold at a higher rate. 

284. The grain dealers wefe many and artivo in trading 
in grain as they brought Rangoon rice, and so hard was the 
competition that they sold their stock at an easy prioe. 

285. In the villages tho prices were higher than what 
prevailed in Jabalpur and railway stations whence grain was 
exported to them. 

286. The pooplo on relief works or in the village wore 
able to buy grain at the rate prevalent there; the rates were, 
however, higher than what prevailed in the town. 

287. Grain was exported from this to other districts, 
owing to higher prices prevalent there, while rice was im¬ 
ported from them. 

288. No fortune was made in the grain trade. What 
little profit was made was made by those persons who imported 
Rangoon rice from Calcutta and other places. 

289. All grain pits and godowns were completely depleted, 
which made it necessary for grain dealers to import grain 
through Calcutta from Rangoon, and makka was imported 
from America. 

290. No oultivator or land-holder had any surplus stock 
of food-grain, 

291. When there was no surplus stock of food-grain there 
could be nothing to sell. 

292. Yes. Wholesale prices were very near to retail sale 
as usual. 

293. Owing to failure of crops and high prioes the practice 
of storing food-grains in pits was very much diminished and 
in the last rabi crops only well-to-do land-holders were able 
to store up grain for seed. 

296. Cultivators, labourers and artizans. 

297. They had no money to buy and no work could bo 
had owing to famine. 

298. The wages instead of going up high went down, as 
there was little or no work to be employed on. 
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299. Indian mill and foreign goods seriously reduced the 
purchasing power of the weaving class, cotton elcaners 
(Balna), oil mongers.and grain grinders. 

302. Cultivator, artizan, and labourer who had any brass 
pots, cattle and silver ornaments disposed them otf at great 
loss owing to depreciation of silver, and felt much reluctant 
to do so. 

301. In this town and district a large quantity of Burma 
rice was imported by Cutch merchants through Calcutta. 

305. In my opinion merchants can import grain at places 
whero there is railway line, but in plaoes through which 
railway has not passed, import of grain by Government 
would bo more advantageous. 

(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

How many years have you been at Jabalpur P—I was 
born here. 


the relief of the poor. Do you moan to say that the relief 
works should be opened in each village P—The Government 
works cannot be opened in each village, but they should be 
opened at a distance of 4 or 5 miles from one place to 
another. 

Government intends to give relief to all the poor in a 
circle by opening a work in one place ?—People living 
within a distance of 4 miles from the works can return^honoe 
every day, but those living at distance of 8 miles cannot so 
attend without harm to their cultivation. People of ordl- 
nary standing would like to go to a work close at hand, but 
not to a distant work. In the latter case their failure to 
attend would reduce them to extreme poverty. 

Would the attendance of labourers increase if works are 
opened in each village, i.e., the number increase from 30,000 
to 60,000 P—Probably tho number may reach 60,000, but 
the number on village gratuitous relief and the poor-house 
population would be comparatively much less. 


In what year did you first ohservo signs of distress ?— 
Tlie harvest of 1894-95 was bad, and in September 1895 we 
had to open a poor-house. 

Why was not a Government poor-house open then P—It 
was opened by private charity and works were also opened 
by the District Council. 

Was it thought then that the relief given by private 
charity and by the District Council would be enough to 
meet the distress that then existed P - Yes, as a temporary 
measure. 

You have said that groups should bo made of four or five 
villages and relief works opened in each such group. But if 
relief be opened like this, all the villagers will come to such 
works P—Large works should be opened by Government, and 
the small villngo works should be for the benefit of tho 
cultivators and weakly persons of tho village. 

But all the people will try to come to the village works P— 
Only such persons as are in need of relief would come, but not 
thoso who are sufficiently well-to-do. For instance, the census 
of my nine villages was 3,200, but on opening private works 
I found an attendance of only 800 or 900 persons who were 
absolutely poor. 

You say that groups of villages should be formed, and 
then divided into circles where works should be opened for 


How can small works be supervised P—In a group of 
villages four or five hundred persons may bo employed who 
oan easily be supervised by a Bevcnuo officer, provided the 
work be kept under the management of malguzars. 

IIow can largo works be opened, if small works are open- 
od everywhere ?•—The opening of small works in a group of 
villages will not interfere with a large work, provided the 
latter bo started at some distance in a place of importance. 

Have you ever inspected a relief work, and was tho rate of the 
daily wage sufficient for the ordinary support of a mail ?■— Fes, 
X have seen the surrounding famine works. The amount of 
daily wage was sufficient, but the task-work required of them 
was a source of hardship. 

Did you open any private work in your villages at your 
own cost, or have you had to obtain a loan from Govern¬ 
ment ?—I started work by bunding fields in my villages, and 
digging a tank in one of them. I borrowed it 5,000 from 
Government and also spent my own money on the above 
works. One-fourth of the takavi loan will be remitted and 
the rest recovered. 

llai Bahadur Ballabh Das deposed that ft 3,000 were 
collected for the poor-house here. Can you say if this is 
soP—Yes ; 1 think that the amount collected was about 
K 6,000 or a little more. 


Mb. F. A. T. Pamirs, Deputy Commissioner, Saugor, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(ri) — Departures from, the principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code which have occurred in the 
Central Provinces during the recent famine. 

The first departure from the principles of tho Code was 
the establishment of relief-centres, which may be described 
as a measure of relief intermediate between poor-houses and 
the relief of people in their homes. There were eight relief- 
centres in the Saugor District. They were ojiened at the 
end of December 1«90 and beginning of January 1897, and 
were all closed by the end of March. The number of per¬ 
sons relioved at any one centre never exceeded 300. It was 
the intention to cxaot light work from them at each centre, 
but only at one centre was the exaction of work found possi¬ 
ble. The expedient of relief-centres does not commend itself 
tome. People were drawn to a centre from neighbouring 
villages who were shortly afterwards sent back to their 
homes and given relief there. It seems to me that it would 
have been better to relieve thorn in their homes in tho first 
instance. 

Another departure from tho principles of the Code was 
the abandonment in the rainy season of the classification, 
given in section 31, of persons entitled to gratuitous relief 
in their homes. Fhysieal appearance was made the test of a 
person’s title to such relief. A person showing signs of 
emaciation was admitted to it without any inquiry as to the 
existence of anybody able and bound to support. It was, in 
faet, presumed that there was nobody. I think that this 
departure was to some extent justifiable. 

Another departure was the non-opeuing of test-works 
(section 13) at the commencement of the famine. The 
famine declared itself so suddenly and unmistakably in the 
autumn of 1896, that test-works were, I think, unnecessary. 
The failure of tho crops after previous bad harvests, the rise 
of prices, and the deterioration in the physical condition of 
the people were ample indications of the existence of distress. 


Another departure was the abandonment of the classifica¬ 
tion of relief-workers given in section 52. This point has 
already been rnuoh discussed. I need only say that the 
classification appears to bo unnecessarily elaborate, and that 
the adoption of a more simple one was quite justified. 

Another departure was the disregard of tho rule laid down 
in section 49 that no famine relief-work shall bo dono ort 
contract. The piece-work system introduced on one work 
in the district in tho hot weather was in reality contract- 
work. I bejieve, however, that this was due to a mistake. 
Anyhow, this particular form of work, which tended to give 
abundant employment to the able-bodied, who least needed 
it, while it withhold employment from the weak, who most 
needed it, was soon stopped. A modified system of piece¬ 
work, winch came to bo known locally as the payment-by- 
rcsults system, was subsequently introduced on all works, 
and was, 1 consider, a decided success. This too was a 
departure from the Code, which recognizes only task work. 

Another departure was the payment of wages twice a 
week only instead of daily, even to labourers of class D 
(section 61). This was authorised by section 31 of the 
Public Works Department General Order No. C-498 of 
26th December 1896. I am of opinion that tho daily pay¬ 
ment of wages should bo strictly insisted on in all task-work. 

With regard to wages, I suppose that the adoption of the 
pice unit for payments instead of paying to the nearest pie, 
must be regarded as another departure. As pies are not 
really current in the villages, this seems to be a quite 
necessary departure. 

There was another departure in the fixation of task. This 
was rendered necessary by the abandonment of the Code 
classification of relief-workers. 

In the rules for tho management of poor-houses, it is 
laid down that the only paid officials should be the Superin¬ 
tendent, the Accountant, and the Hospital Assistant, and 
that the rest of tlic establishment should be taken from the 
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jpan'pers themselves. It was not found quite possible to 
adhere to these instructions very closely. 

I think these were the main departures from the principles 
of the Codo. 

(Z ?)—Degree of success which has attended the measures 
adopted, considered primarily with regard to the 
relief of distress and the saving of lifej and second¬ 
arily, with respect to economy. 

The whole of the Saugor District, which lias an avoa of 
4,000 square miles and a population of 591,000 persons, was 
affected by the famine. The measures taken for the relief 
of distress consisted of: 

1. The opening of relief-works— 

(a) under the Public Works Department. 

(b) under Civil Officers. 

2. Tho establishment of poor-houses. 

3. The establishment of relief-centres. 

4. The distribution of village relief. 

5. The establishment of children’s kitchens. 

0. The suspension of land revenue. 

7. The grant of agricultural loans. 

8. The opening of Government forests for the freo collec¬ 

tion of certain kinds of forest produee. 

Theso measures, undertaken with funds provided by the 
State, were supplemented by the operations of the District 
Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund. 
The total number of persons relieved was largest at the 
end of May and beginning of June, when nearly 10 per 
cent, of tho population were in receipt of relief. I think 
that the dictum of tho Famine Commission of 1879,. that 
tho number ought not in the worst montlis to exceed 15 
per cent., may certainly be accepted. It seems to mo that 
the measures taken were, on tho whole, successful with 
regard to the relief of distress and the saving of life. In 
December 1896 the ratio of deaths per tnille per annum 
was 67. In January 1897 it was 63. It did not rise as 
high as this in any of the three succeeding months. In 
May it was 89 and" in June 124. In each of these months 
cholera was prevalent to an unusual extent. If deaths 
from this cause be excluded, the ratio was 70 and 102 res¬ 
pectively. In July it was 99, in August 139, in September 
137, and in October 101. In November it fell to 52, and 
in December, when the famine may be said to have dis-.. 
appeared, to 48. The mortality of tho monsoon months 
was very high. But I do not think that it can be attribut¬ 
ed to the inadequacy of the relief measures taken. 
Throughout that period a terrible epidemic of malarial 
fever prevailed. It was noticed that distress increased at 
a progressively rapid rate as the rainy season advanced, and 
gratuitous relief was extended accordingly, till, in the 
middlo of October, the number of persons gratuitously- 
relieved rose to more than 5 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion, whereas in the middle of June it had been a little 
move than 3 per cent. Still, despito this, the mortality 
remained very high. Bad harvests had been the lot of 
this district for some four years, and the physical condi¬ 
tion of tho people had undoubtedly deteriorated from priva¬ 
tion which they had suffered in consequence, so that they 
were the less able to repel the attacks of disease. Thus an 
abnormally large number of persons fell victims to the 
malarial fever. It may be mentioned. that tho mortality 
always rises in this district In the monsoon months. 

With regard to economy also, I think that the relief 
measures taken may, on the whole, he considered to have 
beon successful. Work on tho relief-works was indeed 
sxecuted at a cost considerably abovo the normal. This 
was due to the great difficulty experienced in exacting a 
task. But the daily cost per head of persons relieved was 
very moderate, 

(CO —Advice as to the measures and methods of working 
which seem likely to prove most effective in these two 
respects. 

The Public Works Department General Order above oited 
lays down that the officer in charge of a rolief-work should 
be of the standing of a Natb-Tahsllaar, and that the number 
of relief-workers in one oliarge may be 6,090. I am of 
opinion that the officer in charge should, if possible, be of 
superior standing to that of a Naih-Tahsildar, and that the 
number of persons in a charge should not exceed 2,000 or 
at most 2,500 


I have alluded above to the difficulty experienced in ox¬ 
acting a task. It seems to me that the modified piece¬ 
work or payment-by-results- system should be introduced 
on a relief-work simultaneously with the task-work system, 
and that the two systems should exist side by side, task¬ 
work being given to the weak and piece-work to the strong. 
In this way a better outturn of work will, it seems to me, 
be seoured. 

In administering village relief the paupers wore at first 
given their dole of money daily. In the rainy season the 
system was changed, and they wero paid for a month in 
advance. I am of opinion that there are many objections 
to the system of monthly payments, although from the point 
of view of accounts it is the simplest, and that tho system 
of daily payments should be adhered to. 

The rules relating to the management of children’s 
kitchens are too elaborate and require simplification. 

(D)~ Other recommendations or opinions thought likely 
to be useful in future famines. 

I have no special recommendation to make under this 
head. I may mention here that I have purposely made 
this written note brief, as I am hereafter to he orally ex¬ 
amined by the Famine Commission, when, presumably, I 
shall be expected to amplify and explain what I have 
written, and to give evidence in much greater detail. 


( President.) —When did you take charge of the Saugor 
District?—On the 24th November 1896. 

Was that tho first time you were in the district ?—The first 
time sinoe I was Assistant Commissioner at the end of 
1880-81. 

The district was in a very bad condition?—Yes, un¬ 
doubtedly there was famine. 

How long had that condition been going on P—It had 
been getting worse and worse for three years previously 
owing to bad crops. 

Can you explain generally why relief works were not 
begun earlier in the district?—T suppose they w'ere not con¬ 
sidered necessary. Of course I cannot speak definitely prior 
to November 1896. 

What district were you in before?—Narsinghpur. 

Was Saugor in a different condition from Narsinghpur 
when yon went there in November 1896 P—It was distinctly 
worse than Narsinghpur. The character of the whole dis¬ 
trict is different. Narsinghpur has rich land, while Saugor 
is full of boulders and stony ground. 

What were the first measures taken when you went 
there?—We started three new poor-houses and relief works 
in each tahsil by the 10th of Deeember, and village centres 
also. 

I suppose centres were started before village relief P—In 
Saugor very little before. 

When did village relief begin?—In the last week of 
December. 

What numbers do you think came to village relief first P— 
On the 15th Deoember 221, 31st December 437, 15th Janu¬ 
ary 1,835, 31st January 4,428. Speaking generally, it in¬ 
creased after that. 

Increased gradually?—Yes, and then rapidly. 

Were these village oentres kitchens?—No, they were on 
the same system as village relief. People were given money 
and grain. 

Then it was village relief paid at a centre P—Yes, that is 
really what it amounted to. 

(Mr. Soldemess .)—Was it restricted to the particular 
persons eligible for gratuitous relief under the Code P—Yes. 

(President) —Relief works were at once largely resorted 
to?—Yes, chiefly from the near neighbourhood of the works 
themselves. On the 31st Deoember there were 20,000 on 
relief works. 

(Mr. Holderness )—Were these relief works all roads P— 
Yes, all Public Works Department relief works. 

And started on the Code system P—Yes, task work. 

And were B and' D wages paid P—Yes- 

In villages at a distance, how do you think the people got 
on?—They came gradually I think. There was work within 
15 miles of every village in the district. , 

To what, extent did people live on the works at that time 
of the year P—A comparatively small proportion. 
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Did the others generally return to their own villages P— 

I think they did generally. 

In the months of December, January, and February, 
when the task-work system was in force, do you think people 
were getting the B wage to any extent, or were they only 
getting the D wage?—The labourers mostly earned the D 
wage on task-work. 

What grain was the wage based onP—Originally joviari. 
There had been a comparatively good crop at jowari. It 
was ten seers to the rnpee. 

Do yon think people actually bought jowari or some¬ 
thing cheaper P—I think they bought jowari. 

Well, then, later on, was there any change in the system 
of wages on works P—Wages were increased because it was 
feared that the supply of jowari had gone from the district, 
and then they were based on an average mixture of wheat 
and gram at eight seers per rupee. 

When P—At the beginning of April, I think. 

When was the next change P—Practically there was no 
change again, because wheat and gram remained at that till 
the end of October. 

Was piece-work introduced?—Yes, about tho end of April 
on one or two works first of all. 

Piece-work by contractors P—It was not supposed to be, 
but it practically amounted to that. I found that those who 
nooded relief were not getting it, so I asked for a reversion 
from piece to task-work, on the road rid Saugor to Kehli. 

Was piece-work continued P—To the end of May. I think 
piece-work had been going on about five weeks only. 

Then the work continued on task-work?—Yes, and I think 
modified task-work was subsequently introduced in the case 
of every work in tho district during August. 

That was payment by results?—Yes. That and task¬ 
work went on side by side. 

What was the result of the introduction of that?—Tho 
result was not very apparent, I think. If it had any result 
at all it tended to decroase the numbers on relief-works. 
By that time the numbers had begun to go down apart from 
this. I think there was a natural disposition on the part of 
the people to return to their villages for cultivation by that 
time. 

WaB that introduced everywhere P —Throughout tho dis¬ 
trict. 

Were some of the works stopped at tho same timeP—Ono 
in Banda Tahsil, where the numbers had gone down to less 
than 500 and remained there. 

A missionary gentleman, Mr, Ben Nevis Mitchell, is of 
opinion that tho works were stopped throo or four months 
too soon?—Well, I venture to think he is mistaken. 

Do you think the D wage is sufficient to keep people in 
good bodily health?—Yes, 1 think so. 

When calculated upon the aetual grain they are using P— 
Yes. 

Do you think they add to it from outside resources P—I 
daresay in some eases they do, but I don't think so as a rule. 

Then how do you explain the difference between the D wage 
and the simple imprisonment ration P—I don’t know, 1 am 
sure. I suppose they wero fixed by two different agencies. 
In fixing the diet in prisons they bad not the same thing 
in view. The famine rate is fixed with the object, I suppose, 
of giving a famine wage so as to give subsistence, and the 
object of tho prison was to leave a margin. 

You constantly saw people on worksP —Yes. 

There has been a difference of opinion about their appear¬ 
ance. What is your opinion?—I think when the works 
were first started they had a thin and drawn appearance, 
but speaking generally they steadily improved till the end of 
the hot weather. 

In the rains how did they appear P—In the rains there was 
a oertain amount of deterioration. 

Do you think that was due to exposure?—Partly, and to 
insufficient clothing. 

(Mr. Kigham.)— Yon remark that piece-work was intro¬ 
duced on the contract system on one workP—I think I meant 
two works, two charges on the same road. It was partially 
tried on two other works. J 

Some confusion has been caused by the way in which 
piece-work has been spoken of. The first was pieoe-work 
before the orders of August, and the second payment-by- 
resnlts system which came in afterwards. From this report 


I understand it was tho first kind, piece-work with no 
limit?—On the Saugor-Bahatgavhroad. 

It says here that piece-work was subsequently discontin¬ 
ued at the request of the Deputy Commissioner, as sufficient 
encouragement was not offered to the really needy ?—I bird 
in my mind the Saugor-Rehli-Mohli road. I found that 
weakly people did not seem to be getting relief. 

Had they the task-work system also going on ?—Not 
then. 

That was peculiar to this work P—I gay so. 

On other works you had task-work as well as piece-work P—> 

I am not sure of the work on the Iiehli-Mohli road. On 
the Sangor-Kahatgarh and Saugor-Cawnpore roads it was 
going on. 

Now we come to tho payment-by-resnlts system. You 
say you consider that a decided success P—Yes. 

The only difference between that and the original piece¬ 
work is that it was more stringent P—Yes, and there was 
task-work side by side. 

If you provide task-work gangs you approve of piece¬ 
work?—Yes. 

Do you approve of tho limitation of the wage on piece¬ 
work P—I am not very decided in my opinion of that. I am 
open to conviction. I think there is something, to be said 
on both sides. 

Do yon think there should be a limit of some sort P—I am 
not sure. As a matter of fact that particular kind of work 
lost its importance, comparatively speaking, because tho 
numbers on relief works began to decline from August. 

At any rate the objection you took to piece-work was that 
there was no task-work P—Yes, there were also minor objec¬ 
tions in .the management, which were not inherent in the 
system. 

What P—I found the whole thing in the hands of one 
contractor. He was making his profit and didn’t care about 
the coolies. 

Was the contractor in charge of the workP—Not nomi¬ 
nally ; one of his agents was. 

(Mr. llolderness .)—When you first came to the district 
before general rolief measures were started, what relief wore 
going on P—Two poor-houses and one local work was going 
on at Saugor. ' 

In addition to railway work P—Yes. 

Railway work I suppose was under ordinary contract con¬ 
ditions?—Yes. 

Do you think that afforded rolief to necessitous persons P_ 

I think to a considerable number. 

Could only able-bodied persons live there P—Yes, only 
able-bodied persons could be themselves employed; but I 
think it afforded rolief to their dependants through them. 

Apparently throughout 1896 there was some road-work in 
tho district. _ Do yon happen to know whether it was under 
Code conditions or contract ?—I don’t think it was under 
Code conditions. 

As regards tho unpopularity of the Department of Public 
Works, what actually happened P— We found that in one case 
the officers in charge had been magnifying numbers. Of 
oourse that didn’t affeet the coolies ; still it was one indi¬ 
cation that there was gross mismanagement. He was sub¬ 
sequently convicted of criminal breach of trust. On another 
work we found a man had sent in a false bill of 11800. Ho was 
alao convicted and imprisoned. 

Did this introduction of piece-work also contribute to a 
decrease in numbers P—I think so. Numbers fell from 
28,000 in May to 18,000 in June. That was partly due to 
the introduction of the piece-work system. I think by that 
time we had got people to go back to their villages prepara¬ 
tory to tho rains. 

In July yon went to 25,000 P—In the meantime local 
works had been stopped. 

Then the fall in May and June, to what extent do yon 

think it was due to the introduction of piece-work P_ J+ i* 

difficult to say. 

Tho death-rate was 5-8, excluding cholera, in May, and 8-5 
in June. Can yon account for that at, all P Was that due 
to a decrease of public works P—I don’t think so. I roust 
confess it is difficult to account for that high mortality in 
June, unless the rains killed off a certain number of persons 
of weakly constitution. In Saugor we had a very heavy 
burst of rain. * 
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In July there was an extension of the scope of Public 
Works kitchens P—Yes. 

Did that have a good effect P—Yes, I think so. 

With regard to the August system of payment by results, 
you [stated that on one work a minor difference was that 
every worker was first placed on task-work and afterwards 
selected to pieco-work, and the reverse on the other. What 
is the principle you would advocate P—Do you think you 
might begin with piece-work P—My opinions on the value of 
iece-work ore not altogether formed, because there have 
een so many systems advocated and so much said on all 
sides. I have not had sufficient opportunities of forming an 
opinion on the point. With regard to piece-work as against 
task-work I am open to conviction. 

If piece-work were introduced, do you agree that it should 
be carefully watched P—Yes. 

In the August system there was a limit to the D wage. 
Havo you any idea as to the wisdom of that ?—I think it 
was a wise limitation as to that particular time. I think 
the D wage is a reasonable one. 

(President .)—Why at that time P—Because there was 
reason for supposing that many people who were on the work 
were not really in need of relief. 


Generally the recipient would try and get ablo-bodied 
persons; would bo not P—Yes. 

So that people who were in need may have been left 
out P—Possibly ; at the same time I don’t think all who took 
loans had that in view. 

Wonld you advocate a more extensive use of such loans P 
—Yes, with my experience I would. 

You don’t approve of relief centres P—I think they were 
unnecessary. 

( President .)—Was the dole in kind or in cash ?—It was 
throughout in cash. It was in kind in one tahsil only, and 
that was stopped. 

Are there any advantages in giving it in kind P—I think 
thore are advantages, but we came to the conclusion that 
there was no real difficulty in paying them in cash, and it 
was much more convenient. 

Did the children get doles P—’The children got doles in 
villages only. 

Do you think that parents fed thoir children properly P— 
I don’t think they did in all eases. 

Do yon think they stinted their children as well as them¬ 
selves ?—Sometimes. 


Do you think it was the case p—I think so. Thero are 
always many people on relief works from the villages imme¬ 
diately surrounding. It was no trouble for them to return 
home. 

(Mr. Holdernesa .)—Do you think that the relief-workers 
on the D wage saved at all P—I think they must have. 

Why ?—-The main point was the extraordinary disappear¬ 
ance of copper coin. 

When did that begin to flow back P—Not till the end of 
the hot weather. 

With regard to 'relief works, were they fairly numerous 
and well distributed over the district P—Yes. 

Did they serve all parts of the District ?—Yes. There 
were two in every tahsil, besides local works under Civil 
officers. 

And local works P—They were under the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and worked through the Tahsildar. They were not 
under the Executive Engineer. 

What were theso works P—All tanks. 

Do you consider that class of work good P—Yes. 

And do you think they were efficiently managed by 
Tahsildars ?—Yes, I think so. 

Wonld they compare favourably with Public Works P —I 
think so in actual value of work done. 

And were all classes admitted, or did you exorcise any 
discretion P—We admitted all persons who came. 

Do you think you required your subsidiary small works 
for relief P — I think so. I think it was a protection, and 
the numbers that carno showed that they were required. 

I suppose thero was a considerable objection to leave their 
villages and reside on works ? —Yes. 

Is it stronger in the case of cultivators than labourers ?— 
Perhaps it is. 

Had you many cultivators living on works P—No. 

It has been suggested that there should be two systems. 
Cultivators and other persons who cannot leave thoir villages 
should he admitted to small works and others left to go to 
large works. Do you think such a scheme practicable P — It 
would be very difficult to enforce I think. 

Would the selection he difficult P—Yes. I think it would 
require a very large amount of supervision. Natives would 
resort to trickery and all make themselves out to be cultiva¬ 
tors. 

Everybody would want to go to the small works ? —Yes. 

Were many works executed through loans ?—A good 
many. 

Have they been successful P—Very successful. 

Do .you think that people have properly applied the 
money P —Yes, speaking generally. There were two cases 
where the money was not properly applied and we took back 
the money. 

I think you had certain conditions as to the class of 
persons who had to be employed ?—The final orders were 
that there should bo no inquisitorial scrutiny as to how the 
work was done, provided the inspecting officer was satisfied 
hat the work was well done. 


Yon said you thought that in some cases people saved 
from the D wage. How do you suppose they managed it ?— 
I think it was ehiofly in the case of families where the total 
earnings onablod them to feed themselves and leave some¬ 
thing over. 

Did they eat any cheaper food than the staple grain P— 
During the hot weather in one part people mixed mahua 
with their food to a very largo extent. On the first work to 
be closed that was a common form. Tho officer-in-charge 
there said ho thought a coolie could save half his wages by 
this mode. 

(Mr. HJderness .)—Yon are in favour of daily payment 
of wages. Did you succeed in paying the people daily P—- 
Yes, eventually. 

It is more understood by tho coolie ?—Yes, a d it loaves 
the door less open to fraud and to mistakes in accounts. 

As regards mortality; you refer to the high mortality in 
August, September and October 1807, and you attribute 
that to a terrible epideuyo of malarial fever. Had you any 
special enquiry P— Yes. 

What was tho general result Thore were personal 
investigations in the villages and the general result was to 
confirm my idea. 

How did that personal enquiry show that it was fever, as 
distinct from privation ?—Because the questions put to 
tho people were put with a view to elicit that point. 

Were deaths numerous among the well-to-do?—Fairly 
numerous. 

(President.)—Was it supposed to be simply fever, or 
privation and fever P— It may have been the result in¬ 
directly of privation. There is no question about tho 
severity of the fever which attacked all classes. Of course 
the well-to-do wore in many cases ablo to resist the 
attack. With regard to these village enquiries, the Civil 
Surgeon was in the best position to diagnose tho cases. 
After enquiry into 2,000 deaths he stated that 1,286 were 
due to malarial fever, 711 to diarrhoea, cancrum oris, and 
similar diseases. There wore only throo deaths to which ho 
was not able to assign any specific cause. He reported that 
he was quite satisfied from the answers of tho villagers that 
all the symptoms were correct. 

(Mr. Holderness.) — Is the death-rate now normal P—Yes. 

What was it when you first came P—In November it was 
76, in December 67. 

These are in excess of the normal P—Yes. 

Judging from what you saw, do you think relief measures 
should have been started earlier?—It is quite impassible for 
me to say. I can say with confidence that I don't think it 
was necessary in Narsinghpur. 

You were in Narsinghpur during 1896 P—Yes. 

In Narsinghpur the death-rate was high in August?—I 
am sorry I have not got figures. I know the death-rate for 
1895-96 was about the same as for 1894-95. I recorded that 
in my Revenue Report. 

Do you think this high death-rate was due to privation P 
—I cannot say. 

You are of opinion that thero was no necessity for opening 
relief-works? — Yes. 
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(Mr. SoMcrness) —When yon loft Narsinghpur had 
relief measures boon started P The whole of the arrange¬ 
ments had been made. 

But not actually started P—No. 

In Saugor were you troubled with many emigrants from 
Native States P—They were fairly numerous. 

Did they contribute much to your poor-house population ® 
—To a considerable extent. A census was taken in .lannary 
and one in March. Out of a population of 3,340 in the 
poor-houses, 961 were strangers. 

Where did they come from chiefly P—From Native States, 
from the North-Western Provinces, and from other districts 
of the Central Provinces. 

On relief-works had you many? -Prom a census taken in 
January 1S97 it appeared there were 5 per cent. A great 
many came from the North-Western Provinces and from the 
Lalitpur Sub-Division. 

(President .)—Can you explain why they came from the 
North-Western Provinces?—I believe works had not been 
begun in that particular part at that time. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—Respecting emigration, you said that on 
works a census was taken in .lannary, and that it was found 
5 per cent, were strangers. Have you reason to believe that 
in other months the percentage was higher? —Yes. 

What was the percentage supposed to be?—I cannot say, 
because no census was taken. The Executive Engineer and 
famine relief officer both reported that there was a consi¬ 
derable proportion, perhaps 25 per cent.; but no figures wero 
given of people who had come from outside. 

Is it not a fact that a very large portion of the Gadarwara 
poor-house was strangers P—Yes. 

Excluding two works, was not provision made for task¬ 
work on all works P—Yes. 

Was not the Narsinghpur rahi crop of 1896 a failure P— 
It was decidedly better than the rahi crop of 1894, but still 
not a good crop. 

Did you open some local works in the hot season of 
1896 P — If I remember aright no works were opened in the 
hot season of 1896, that is, in the manner of relief-works. 
In 1895 we opened test-works and nobody came. 

When did you first commence to raise private subscrip¬ 
tions?—Towards the end of the hot weather. 

Door-houses were opened with the subscriptions that wero 
raised then? -Immediately. 

How many P—Narsinghpur and Gadarwara. Then several 
wero opened afterwards. 


Mb. II. Collet, Resident Engineer, East Indian 

I put in writteu auawors to the Commission’s questions. 

* 140. I have 200 miles of East Indian Railway in mv 
charge which runs in nearly equal parts through tho Central 
Provinces, Eagholkhand Agency, and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Prom the time of tho opening of the relief-works to the 
end of 1897 1 did not find tho supply of labour affected 
to any great extent. During this period, however, I had 
no occasion to employ an abnormal number of men in that 
portion of my lino whioh runs throngh the Central Provinces. 
But from January 1st, 1898, I wished to employ some 
1,000 men above my normal muster at Sohora and Panagar 
on an average monthly wage of from R4-8 to ill-12, for a 
eriod of three mouths or so. After six weeks' recruiting 

could only get 30 men, and was obliged eventually to 
import labour from Allaliahad. For this labour I had 
to pay Ro-8 per man per month, and also to incur tho cost 
of transport. In previous years I have never experienced 
any difficulty in getting as many men as I wanted. Nor 
during the present famine had I any difficulty until the 
current year. 

As regards that portion of my lino which runs through 
the North-Weatem Provinces, I required 1,000 extra men 
in Novemher 1897 at Shiurajpnr, a place 30 miles distant 
rom Allaliahad. I had to import about half of these men 
rom Allahabad at the same increase of wage. 

As regards that portion of my line which rnng through 
Baghelkhand, I have had no necessity to employ abnormal 
labour. 


How long were they managed by private charity?—Till 
the 1st of December. 

(Mr. Bose.) —In the Sangor Distriot you thought tho 
system of contractors' was a failure as an instrument of 
reliof ?—Yes. 

Yon had a very respectable person, Bala Nand Kishor was 
the thcsoic contractor?—He didn’t appear on the books at alL 
His agent was suppose d to be the manager of the work. 

_ Although you had a very respectable man, tho contractors 
did not succeed P—That is my opinion. 

Did many cattle die in tho Saugor district P—I think 
more were killed than died. I don’t know of any very groat 
mortality. 

Was there a very largo saloP—Yes, to butchers. 

Did they sell very cheapP—Yes, sometimes for two or 
three rupees each. 

Was a very largo number killed in the slaughter-house at 
Sangor P— Yes. 

In one month was tho number as high as 10,000?—I 
daresay. 

Do you know whon the poor-house at Sangor was 
started? —Tho poor-house at Sangor was first opened by 
private charity in July 1894. 

(President.) —Do yon think the number of cattle killed 
was to provide any extra food for relief-workers?—I should 
think not, because it was only' in a few oentres. 

Was all that thrown away P—A great portion no doubt 
was oaten. It would oome to the town population. 

(Mr. Bose.) —Mr. Mitchell of Bina said that cultivators 
sold the bullocks whioh were purchased from takavi advaucos 
to pay land revenue?—1 think that’s an exaggerated state¬ 
ment. Mr. Mitchell, I believe, refers to villages round 
Bina. I know a easo in which a Court of Wards tenant sold 
his cattle to pay his ront. 

What was tho percentage of agriculturists on reliof-works 
in May P—11,584 cultivators out of 40,582, 

How much did you spend out uf tho Mansion House 
Fund for relief of agriunltnristsP—We spent Rl,90,000 
for the kharif and R93.000 on the rahi up to date. 

Do you think you could have Bpent much more if you had 
had the money?—Not very much more. 

Do you think there was much sale of jewolleryP—I 
believe they have disposed of all their ornaments, speaking 
generally. 


Railway, Jabalpur, called in and examined. 

My ordinary requirements aro roughly 800 mon for 
200 miles. This supply was maintained with no difficulty 
at all through the greater part of tho famine, i.e., in the 
Ceutral Provinces up to tho timo of starting relief works. 

The class of labour I refor to is coolie labour, slightly 
skilled, for maintaining the permanent-way of a rail¬ 
road. 

141. No, that is, taking April 1897 as the date from wide 4 
relief works wero opened on any large scale in the Central 
Provinces. In tho North-Western Provinces I beliove they 
wero opened a good deal earlier. In Novemher 1896 the 
rates for all labourers drawing leas than it6 per mensem were 
made up to R6. There was no further raising of the rate. 
As regards contract work, I had to raise tho rate for earth¬ 
work from R3-8 to R5 per thousand cubic feet. I had 
no large works of any other class in hand, but I supposo if l 
had, rates wonld have been forood up in tho same proportion. 

142. There wore relief works within a belt of 2 miles 
either side of my line through the Contral Provinces at 
about 5 miles’intervals. In the Baghelkhand Agency relief 
works were further apart ; in the North-Western Provinees 
about the same as tne Central Provinces, but as I have 
already pointed out, these relief-works throughont the 
time they wero in existence did not affeot the supply of 
labour ; my rates having boon raised before they began. 

148. No. 

144. Relief-works were absolutely necessair. I could not 
have employed anything like the number of men so relioved 
on my line. A lino under construction might have been of 
material assistance ; but not a line under maintenance. 


* The numbers refer to the question* drawn up bj the Commission. 
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145. Though I consider Government relief of some kind 
Was neoeasary, I think the relief given was too high. In 
my case I only employ able-bodied full grown men at a 
wage of B6 per mensem. On the relief-works not only the 
head of the family, but every member of the family, includ¬ 
ing dependants and infants-in-arms, received an allowance. 
Thus the family would receive during relief operations 
perhaps two or three times its ordinary income. Tho effect of 
this I imagine to be that the coolie class has now got a 
certain sum of money in hand, and that until that has been 
spent, they will not come to work. To this I attribute the 
great difficulty I now experience in getting men to work. 
The only alternative is that the coolie class (beyond those 
required at this season for agricultural purposes) has been 
annihilated. I think therefore in the event of another 
famine the scale of wages paid might be considerably 
reduced. I understand that the ratio of cost of work, 
famine relief to ordinary, under Publio Works Department, 
is 2'7 in Jabalpur District and in Damoh 5"2. I conclude 
that wages have been affected to much the same extent. 

146. No. The area of Jabalpur District is 8,948 square 
miles, and the average number employed daily on relief 
works was 41,000. If the railway could have served a be t 
of 2 miles either side of the line throughout the 67 miles of 
the district through which it runs, it would have served an 
area of 268 square miles, say, one-fourteenth of the whole 
district. Assuming the relief population to be evenly distri¬ 
buted, the railway would have had to relieve 2,200 people 
daily. The normal number employed daily on way and works, 
both departmentally and by contractors, is, say, 7 to the mile 
or 469. 

147. It has all along appeared to me that the money 
spent on relief-works would have ensured a better return if 
some system had boon followed of spending the money, 
village by village, on irrigation, embankment, sanitation of 
villages, and improvement of village lauds instead of break¬ 
ing ballast that will net be used up for years if ever, or 
in making roads for the maintenance of which hereafter 
funds may not bo available. In the former case improve¬ 
ment of the land would have brought an increase in the 
revonue, and thus a return on tho expenditure. In the 
latter case it is doubtful if there will be any return. 


( President .)—You are Resident Engineer of the East 
Indian Railway at Jabalpur?—Yes. 

You have been constantly going up and down the railway 
for some years past?—Yes, for several years. 

Where docs your charge begin and end?—It begins here 
and ends at Allahabad. 

Have you been much off the line of railway?—Not very 
far. 

Do you think the famine was pretty evenly distributed, 
or did it vary P—I think from Katni to Allahabad the dis¬ 
tress seemed pretty much the same everywhere. 

When did it begin, do you think?—When I came in 
December 1895 I thought there was distress everywhere. 

What were the signs of people needing relief?—I picked 
up people who died from starvation. Many people com¬ 
plained to me, even my own labourers. 

Were these cases of picking up dead people numerous?— 
Not very numerous. 1 suppose I picked up perhaps two or 
three every month within the railway fencing. 

Did the distress continue all along?—There was none in 
the North-Western Provinces ; in the Central Provinces and 
Baghelkhand Agency there was. Labourers complained of 
prices being very high. 

Have their wages been raised?—Yes, they were raised in 
November 1896. 

How much?—About 33 per cent. If a man were draw¬ 
ing less than R6, his pay was made up to R6. 

You say in your written note that while relief works were 
going on you did not find your supply of labour affected to 
any groat extent P—Because I had already raised my wages. 

From January 1898you could not get any labour?—No, 
and I cannot get any extra labour now. 

To what do you attribute that?—I think that the people 
from whom I draw my labour have made something out of 
famine relief, and now they are too well off. 

They could hardly have made much money from famine 
relief P—The whole family makes money. 

Does that apply to Allahabad as well as to this part of 
the country ?—All through. 


There hag been a considerable reduction of population ; has 
there not P—I understand there has. 

And there is employment given by harvests P—At present 
there is. That has never interfered with my labour before. 

But there has been a considerable reduction of population. 
That might explain it?—I only want 2,000 men. I don’t 
think the population should have been so reduced as to make 
it difficult to get that number. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —At what point do you want them?— 
I want 1,000 men at Sehora and 1,000 at Burga. 

(Mr. Fuller .)— Yon cannot get 1,000 at Burga? —I could 
only get SO after six weeks of recruiting. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —What rates did you offer P—At first 
I offered R4-8 and afterwards raised it to R5-8. 

(President.) —Can you get them readily at R6-8 P—I 
have got them at tho Allahabad end now. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Is that the petty contract rate ?— 
Daily labourers employed by the Railway Company. 

( President.) —The District Superintendent of Police said 
that since 1894, 30,000 people had gone to Assam. That 
and the mortality combined would be likely to raise the 
rate of wages ; would it not F—I don’t know why it should 
raise wages. 

It would dimmish the supply'of labour P—I don’t think 
it should make it difficult to obtain 2,000 men. 

You said as regards contract rate you bad to raise the rate 
for earthwork from R3-8 to R5 per thousand cubic feet. 
When did you make that increase P—Within the last six 
months. 

Whilst relief works were going onP—Yes. 

You had only able-bodied, full-grown menP—Yes. 

You don't employ women P—No. 

1 suppose the women got some work to do P—They may 
get work to do in the fields. 

You say in your note that in the event of another famine, 
the scale of wages paid might be considerably reduced. Have 
you ever studied the question of tho famine ration upon 
which the scale of rates is based P—I understand the famine 
wage is given according to the prices of food. 

Have you ever studied the amount of the grain equiva¬ 
lent?—No. Whatl mean to say is that at a time of famine 
the family on works getB two or three times the ordinary 
rates. 

It must be taken into account that prices of grain are 
nearly double the ordinary rates P—If a family gets nothing 
more than the double, they make money. 

Have you any other suggestions to makeP—No. 

Do yon think that relief measures were required beforo 
they were taken in handP—Yes. 

Would you say that of the Allahabad District P—I cannot 
speak about that. Certainly I think so here. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —When do you think they should 
have been begun P—I think they should have been universal 
all through 1896. 

You suggest the coolie class may have been annihilated P — 
I cannot explain how it is. I cannot get men, so I can only 
suppose they have been annihilated by death or emigration. 

T suppose the question will be solved eventually. The 
people cannot goon living on their savings ?—No. I have 
never had trouble before in 11 years. 

Still you admit that considerable relief measures were 
necessary when they wero once started P—Yes. 

(Mr. Higham.) —Why do you say your difficulties did not 
begin till January 1898P—Because the people have made 
money out of famine relief, and they do not want to work 
till they have spent it. 

When paying a coolie R6 did any members of the family 
come to work?—I only employ able-bodied men. 

Women and children did not come to your works?—No. 

What is to prevent a man coming to you and the women 
and children going to relief works P—I think they did. 

You pay the men more than we do P—Yes. 

It would never interfere with your supply of labour if a 
family went to relief works ?—No. Relief works never in¬ 
terfered at the time. It is only since they were closed. 


Mr. 3. 
Collet. 

17th Mar- 
1898. 
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Mr. S. 
Collet. 

17th Mar. 
1898. 


Pevd. 
Mr. J. 
Fryer. 

18th Mar. 
1898. 


(Mr. Tidier.) —How long have yon hcen in want of 
2,000 men P—1 have required 1,000 here since the 1st Janu¬ 
ary. 

Has that anything to do with agricultural employment 
now availableP—No; because I never had that difficulty 
before. 


(President)— When you first began you were offering 
B4-8 F—Yes. In November 1 raised it to ft6-8 here. 

Don’t your contractors and other people give you any ex¬ 
planation P—They say they cannot get the men. One con¬ 
tractor says the men are all dead. 


At the Commissioner’s Court, Jabalpur. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Friday, 18th March 1898. 


PRESENT : 


Sib J. B. Lyall, Q.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Pbesident.) 


SuEGEON-CoLONEL J. UlCHAEDSON. 
Me. T. W. Holdebness, C.S.I. 

Mb. T. Higham, C.I.E. 


Eai Bahadur B. K. Bose, C I.E. 

Mb. J. B. Fuller, C.I.E. ( Temporary Member 
for the Central Provinces.) 

Mb. H. J. McIntosh, Secretary, 


The Eevd. Mb. J. Feyeb, Missionary, Church Missionary Society, called in and examined. 


(President.) —Do you live in Mandla P—In Patpara, six 
to seven miles from Mandla. 

Have you been there long P—Since November 1893. 

When did you begin to notice that the district was 
unusually distressed P—I returned in November 1898. I 
had heard from Mr. Moloney, who had been working in the 
district, that he had opened childrens' kitohens as early 
as July 1898. 

What was supposed to he the cause of distress there P— 
The failure of orops. 

Which crops had failed before that P-—The winter season 
crops were much below the average. 

Is it the autumn crops the people mostly depend upon P— 
Mostly. 

What were the autumn crops of 1895-96 like P—I cannot 
say. 

You were in the district in the autumn of 1895-96 P— 
Yes, at Patpara. 

You didn’t notioc anything in particular then P—-No. 

When you returned in November 1896, what was the 
state of things P—The people were, more or less, in an 
emaciated condition, and came to mo for food. 

What sort of people live around you P—Gonds, and a 
few Baigas. 

When were relief-works opened by Government P—As far 
as I remember, it was about September 1896. 

Before you came back P—Yes. 

What were they P—Road-works. I think in the town of 
Mandla kitchens were opened. 

Can you give us a little account as to what you saw, 
starting from November 1896 P—In Patpara there were no 
Government works started at all. I started works in connec¬ 
tion with the Churoh Missionary Society. I opened kitoh¬ 
ens. I also gave people who were able to work as muok as I 
could. I gave doles of grain away. 

Did that go on all through the winter P—Yes. 

Out of charitable funds P—No, private funds. 

A road-work was opened at Shaipura P—I cannot say, I 
was at Patpara the whole time. 

You only saw your own works P—Practically. 

What kind of works did you open P—Children’s kitchens, 
the building of an orphanage and a few kacha roads. 

Was that sufficient to relieve the distress around you P— 
Well, I employ people of, I think, eight villages around 
me. There were others who came to me and left their 
children while they went to Government works. I kept 
their children for them. 

What wage did you give the people you employed on 
works P—The men I gave a seer of rioe a day. The women 
had the same as the men. There was no distinction. The 
childrea I fed. 

A seer of unhnsked rice ?—No, husked rice. 


Had they anything else to eat P—It is their staple food, 
there is rice or kodo ; kodo we could not get. 

How did yon get rice P Was there any difficulty P—We got 
it from Mandla. We had to pay at the rate of 7 or 8 seers 
er rupee. It went down to 6J seers at one time, I 
eard. 

What was the means of transport P—Buffaloes. 

Are they pock buffaloes P—Yes. 

Who owned them P—We hired them by tho month. 

They belonged to Gonds P—We got them from Damoh. 
Buffaloes are used every year for our mission work. 

You were fully occupied at home, 1 suppose, and had not 
much time to travel about the district P—No, I went to 
Mandla some times, that was very seldom. 

Did you see anything of people on relief-works P—No. 

When did distress become very acute P—When the rain 
started. 

What do you think the reason was P—Hitherto they had 
lived on jungle-produce; of course when the rains came 
this jungle-produce became as poison to them. 

I suppose comparatively few had gone on to works before 
that P—The Gonds, as a rule, are very repugnant to leaving 
their villages. You have to use a great deal of force to get 
them away. 

When the distress became very acute in the rains, did 
you see any cases of death from privation or starvation ? 
—I saw a great number. I have had as many as 300 in the 
poor-houses, of whom many died. There was a continual 
influx from the poor-house. 

In case of another calamity how do you think some 
of tho distress and mortality might be best obviated ?—For 
myself, I am a great believer in village-relief, which was 
started. I think that is a splendid idea. 

When was that organized in the districtP—I cannot say 
exactly. 

Very large numbers were on villago-relief during the 
rains P—Yes, a great number. 

In this village-relief, was the dole given in cash or grain P 
_What I saw was given in cash around Patpara. 

If given in cash would they not have had difficulty in 
buying grain in their villages P—I think they would. 

You didn’t hoar whether that difficulty was experienced 
or notP—No. 

(Mr. 1Toldemess.) —Do you think the population has 
decreased much, as far as you have seen, in consequenoo of 
the famine P—1 think so myself. 

Did you notice it P—Around the villages where I have 
been working, I think there is very little decrease, because 
in all the villages around Patpara I took them in hand at 
once. 

Yon think there has been a decrease elsewhere P —From 
what I have heard. 
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About the end of May, there was a change of system on 
relief-works. Did you hear whether that had any effect 
in keeping people off works?—No. 

What people left their children with you P—Gondks. They 
went to works. 

How did you manage to get Gonds to workP—They 
came to me for relief, and if they were in good condition 
I would not employ them, but sent them to Government 
works. 


Did you give them any fixed scale of dietP—According to 
their condition. If they were very weak, I would keep them 
from solid food, hut feed them on sago, etc. 

How many had you under treatment at one time ?— I 
think at the most there were from 300 to 400; many of 
them had come from a distance, some from Shaipura, in fact 
one or two from Rewa. 

Were the majority Gonds from your district?— 
Yea. 


Did they go, as a matter of fact ?—I don’t know. I sent 
them away. 

Yon kept their children for themP—Yes. 

You did not see anything of village-relief P~ No. 

Did you see many cases of death on the road side ?— 
I met three one morning within a distance of 4 miles. 

Were they Gonds P—I should say so. 

(President .)—Was that on the road close to PatparaP— 
Between Patpara and Mandla; along the old road, which 
is much more used by villagers. 

(Mr. Hold emeus .)—How far from your Mission station 
was the nearest relief-work?—At Mandla, 6J miles away. 

There was the institution of village centres. Did you see 
anything of that?—No. 

(President .)—Do you think the full mortality could have 
been reported P—I think not. 

(Dr. Richardson). You say you saw bodies of many 
people who had died of starvation. What was the evi¬ 
dence that they died of starvation?—Their emaciated con¬ 
dition. 

As to those who came to your relief-works, what was 
their condition?—Some were in fair condition, some wero 
really unable to work; those I had to keep on particular 
diet. Many of them died, some recovered. 


Mb. T. Haywabd, District Engineer, 

(President .)—You arc a District Engineer on the Saugor- 
Katni Itailway?—Yes. 

Where are your head-quarters P—At Reti. 

On what part of the line P—Nineteen miles from Katni 
in the Jabalpur.District. 

How long have you been there P—At Reti since Septem¬ 
ber 1897. I was an Assistant, 13 miles further, towards 
Saugor, from March. 

Before March you were in a different part of the coun¬ 
try P—Yes. 

When you first went to work in March 1897 did you 
see anything of the famine p—Yea, mostly relief-works 
that were going on. I saw no cases of absolute starvation 
there. 


Were the children much emaciated P—Yes, the mortality 
was greatest among children. 

Was that in consequence of the bad state of health 
in which they came to you, or due to special disease?—There 
was no special disease. Tho majority of children were in 
this had condition, which necessitated my building a nospital 
for them. 

Yon said just now that you don’t think the returns 
of mortality are to be relied upon. Do you think the num¬ 
bers are understated P—I have not seen the returns. 

Do you know the system in the various parts of the 
country for collecting figures as to births and deathsP—No. 

Then that is an impression of yours P—Yes. 

(President .)—Do yon think in hard times tho Gonds are 
likely to stint their children more than themselves P — 
Yes, I think it is fatal to give doles to a parent for its 
child. I have seen the parents takeaway the food from their 
children. That is why 1 made it a special point to feed 
the children separately. 

Is that peculiar to the Gondh, or is it the case among 
others too P—I cannot say what it is among Hindus, I have 
never worked among them. 

I suppose it is true of those people when they are in 
rather a half-starved condition P—Yes, I have not seen 
them at other times. 


Saugor-Katni Railway, called in and examined. 

I suppose the contractors would not have taken anybody 
in a debilitated state P—They worked on the cowrie system, 
and would take any one who would carry a basketful of 
earth. They paid the carriers so. 

How wero the diggers paid P—By daily labour. 

The contractors worked by piece-work?—Yes The 
bigger contractors had sub-contractors. Tho professional 
loanias did thoir own digging. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Did the diggers belong to big con¬ 
tractors P—Yes, but as a rule the Loanias worked indepen¬ 
dently. 

(President .)—What did the carriers contrive to earn by 
the cowrie system P—From 2^ annas to 3 annas a day; that 
is, the women. 


Was work going on on your railway P—Yes. 

Your works were used as relief works P—There was a good 
deal of competition with Government relief work. 

Were you working through contractors P—Yes. 

Earthwork P—Yes and masonry. 

Did you have to make an alteration of your rates on 
account of relief workaP—In one place. 

What were they P—They were originally R2-12 per thou¬ 
sand feet and I altered them to R3-8. 

When was that alteration made P—In April. 

Did it have any effect P—No. 

You didn’t raise them any higher P—We raised them at 
the end of June. That was not on account of relief works 
hut on account of the dear rate of grain, which was then at 
4J seers at our works. I think it was due to a corner 
formed by banias. It was not the rate at Katni. Grain 
was selling at these rates at Mujgaon and Ahdra bazaars. 
We raised earthwork rates by H2. 

How long did that lastP—Till November. 

Did that give you an abundant supply of labour P—Yes, 
there was a marked increase in the supply after that. Relief- 
works stopped about the same time as we increased our rates. 
That also helped to give us labour. 

What was the condition of the people who came to your 
works P—They were in fairly good condition. 


Was that worked out in any way P—I have often asked 
the people how much they got. I have never worked it out. 

Were there many children on workP—Yes, a good many. 

Were they big children P—Prom eight upwards. 

How did these people camp out in the rains P—Some built 
chuppurs j a good many returned to their villages overy 

Did they work only in the day time or at night too ?— 
As a rule only in. the day time: they sometimes took 
advantage of moon light nights in the hot weathor. There 
was no pressure put on them to work at nig ht. 

Did they break off in the middle of the day P—Usually. 
Those living on the works break off from 12 to 2 o’clock. 
The others arrived at 10 and broke off at 4. 

Did you see anything of Government relief-works ?—I 
have seen them at Pali, which was the principal one I was 
concerned with ; that is about 8 miles west of Reti. 

What month was that in ?—It was in full swing at the 
end of March and continued till the middle of June. 

Was that road-work P—No, irrigation bunds. 

You don’t know how they were being paid P—’ o. There 
were other relief-works, one at Mala in the Damoh District, 
and two near Katni. 


(Mr. Hdderness.)~Ho-w many labo rers 
works P—They averaged about 10,000. 
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2 14 MINUTES 

How much imported labour was there ?—Abont three or 
four thousand. 

You saw the people on Government works P—Yes, in ono 
case. 

Did they seem a feebler class than the carriers on your 
works i—They belonged to the same class. 

Were your carriers chieily women and children P—Yes. 

IIavo you any special objection to Government relief* 
world P—I think that near tho railway the relief-works 
should be such as will not draw able-bodied people from tho 
railway, as they did in our case. There should be kitchens 
or poor-houses for people who cannot get work on tho 
railway. 

I suppose you admit your works cannot provide altogether 
for inefficient labourers in distress?—No, we cannot. 

Do you recognize the necessity of raising your rates in 
times when grain is very dear?—Yes, but 1. think a better 
system would bo to sell the grain at a privileged rate to 
coolies. 

Would the railway do that?—We were obliged to increase 
our rates in order to keep labourers. It is a question 
whether Government should sell grain at privileged rates in 
place of relief-works. 

( President.) —You think Government ought to provide 
grain at low rates?—Yes. 

( Mr. Holderness.) —Since tho famine was over you havo 
gone back to your old rates? —Yes. 

Ts there any difficulty in getting labour?-None. At 
present, on account of the crops, there is difficulty but that 
will soon be over. 

In November and December had yon any difficulty P— 
None at the end of November ; in December we had quite 
enough labour. 

(Mr. Hiyham.) —You succeeded Mr. Michel?- Yes. 

Where were you before you took over this division P—I 
was at Ahdra, and before that at Jhansi. 

Can you give me the exact rates you paid on the railway 
before 'relief-works were started. What did you pay for 
earthwork?—The rates varied accordingly to the soil. On 
black cotton soil it was 112-12 per thousand. That was 
initial. 

What does that include ?—Within 100 feet and 5 feet in 
height. 

Additional lead?—Six annas a chain. 

Lift?—That varies according to the soil. On loose rock 
und boulders it is a higher rate than l\.r black cotton 
soil. The ordinary lift rates are as follows: 5 — 10 feet, eight 
annas; 10—15 feet, Rl-2; 16—20 feet, Kl-14; 20—25 feet 
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112-14; 25—30 feet R4-2, in addition to the rates for excava¬ 
tion. 

This rate you paid big contractors?—Dig and small.! 

What proportion gets to the labourer. What margin 
of proiit?—I cannot tell that. Those who do their own work 
must make some profit out of it. I don’t think sub-contrac- 
tors made very much profit out of it. 

What does a labourer actually get?—An ordinary coolio 
gets 3 annas a day for excavation. 

They don’t pay a coolie by daily labour P—Yes, as a rule. 
Sometimes l" 1 is paid by piece work. 

How long do they work?—From about daylight till 12, 
and from 2 to sunset. 

Wero the women on daily labour?—Mostly cowrie work. 

1 tow !s the cowrie system worked ?—Coolies get so many 
cowries for a full basket of earth according to lead and lift. 

Did the relief works affect your supply? Was it in res¬ 
pect of professional labour or ordinary coolie labour?— 
Ordinary coolie labour. 

Wbat distance were the works that affected your supply?— 
Their was one at Pali a quarter of a mile away. 

If relief-works were started 10 miles from the railway, 
would that affect your supply ?—Anything under half a 
day’s march would. I think if they were at. 10 miles 
distance it would certainly affect our works, though to no 
great extent. 

Did you ever make complaints to anyone about tho 
supply of labour P—As Assistant I made complaints to 
Mr. Michel, but I don't know if be ever eomplained to the 
famine authorities. There are no reoords in the offico to 
that effect. 

Was there any ballast broken for your lino by relief 
workers ?— About 10,000 feel. 

'Was that close to the line?—It was on the line. 

Did that affect the supply of labour for your earth¬ 
work ? —It lasted such a short time that I could not tell. 

What did you do with it ?—Took it over at our rates, 
Rl-8 per hundred. 

Havo you any idea of what it cost to make ?—I don’t 
know. 

Were you satisfied with the ballast P—Yes. 

Do you know why it was stopped ?—I don’t know. 

(Mr. Fuller .)—When was it stopped ?—1 think in .luly. 

With reference to the final sub-paragraph of para. 12 
of Mr. Higham’s Inspection Note on the relief-works in 
tlie Central Provinces, regarding the breaking of ballast, was 
that stopped at Air. Alidad's request ?- No. 


Mb. G. G. White, Executive Engineer, Hoshangabad Division, oallod in and oxamined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I.—Departures fboh the pbtnctpi.es of the Centbal 
Provinces Famine Cook which have occrhBUD 
in thk Central Provinces during the recent 
Famine. 

* 33-45.—1. Pioce-work was introduced on many of the 
charges in the Hoshangabad Division with the object of 
making the relief-works real tesls of distress, for it was 
known that large numbers of the workers under tho task¬ 
work system obtained relief which they did not really re¬ 
quire. 

The experiment was altogether successful, and resulted in 
large numbers of the above-mem lowed class leaving tho 
works, thereby making room for the more efficient relief of 
those who were really In want. 

2. Wages were not always raised in tho Hoshangabad 
District according to tho rise in the price of grain, for the 
reason that the relief-works in the Nerlmdda Valley were so 
mvainped with applicants for relief, many of whom were ob¬ 
viously not in want, that it was necessary to keep down the 
wage to a mere subsistence one. 

It was considered that the Code scale of wages was some¬ 
what over-liberal, and it was also found that, in practice the 
people, during the worst months of tho famine, supple¬ 
mented their grain diet largely with mahua, of which there 
was an apparently inexhaustible supply for the time being. 


My opinion with regard to tho advisability of paying less 
than the Code scale under the circumstances named is that, 
in future, we should trust rather to the execution of a 
proper task than to a low wage in order to keep out the not¬ 
in-want applicants; for the low wage is apt to press hardly 
on the weakly, the single ones, and the deserted wives with 
children. At any rate full scale should be worked to during 
the rains, when the discomforts of life on relief-works, especi¬ 
ally on road-making, are quite sufficient to keep down the 
numbers. 

3. The rule embodied in IT. 4 of the G. 0. C-498. re¬ 
quiring that charges should be split up as soon as the num¬ 
bers exceeded 6,<K)0, was not observed in practice, owing to 
want of staff and hutting accommodation. Once the rains 
have set in, these difficulties increase tenfold, and it may be 
taken as an axiom that in an open plain, like the Nerbudda 
Valiev, when once a fixed number of camps has been estab¬ 
lished, that number lias to he adhered to, and no minimum 
number of workers can he laid down for tho group, and 
hardly for the individual camps. 

Camps engaged in making road banks become quite nn* 
managahle when they increase in size to a population of over 
6,000 persons, and the staff cannot, for want of available 
men, be correspondingly increased, and during the rains the 
alternative to doubling the camps of increasing the staffs 
the only ono available. This alternative is practically put 
out of reach by the difficulty of finding at short notice, or 
even at all, sufficient applicants for work nn the staff; and 
this part of the difficulty is almost as great in tho open season 


•The numbers refer to the questions drawn up bj the C'oirtini 38 iou. 
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when famine has been some time in full swing as in the 
mins. This being the position, we are brought faoe to face 
with the imperative necessity of reducing the famine relief 
system to one of extreme simplicity, and all refinements in 
matters such as classification, calculation by pies, daily pay¬ 
ments to any except the weakly, must be ruthlessly cut out 
of the new Code, or at all events must go to the wall during 
the rainy season. 

46—48. The particular combination of measures which I 
would recommend from my experience of the Nerbudda 
Division are fully stated in paragraphs 3 and 5 of the record 
of the proceedings of the Famine Conference held in that 
Division on the 18th January 1898, and need not be re¬ 
peated here. 

I have only to add my reasons for differing to somo ex¬ 
tent with the Civil officers in respect of the suitability of 
piece-work to the hill districts of Betul and Chhindwara, 
They are os follows:—That throughout the recent famine 
pieco-work received in tiro former district a very thorough 
trial, almost from the commencement, in the form of task¬ 
work without a minimum wage-. The results were in every 
way successful, the labourers kept in good condition, the 
mortality on the works was low, and the workers wore con¬ 
tented. The piece-work system did not deter those in need 
of relief from coming to work. The difficulty of getting 
Gonds to leave their villages at all and of making them 
realize the existence of distant relief-works is responsible 
for any failure of the relief-works to attract necessitous 
people in those tracts. In favour of this view it may be 
noted that in several charges in the remoter parts of the 
Chhindwara and Betul districts, where task-work exclusively 
obtained, the numbers who came to work were very small 
for months together, though the mortality returns of the 
adjacent circles, in the latter district at least, showed the 
distress to be severe. 

The favourable circumstances which contributed to the 
success of piece-work in Betul wore as follows 

(a) Famine work started on a metalled road, where 
there was already a strong nucleus of good work¬ 
ers who understood metal-broaking and assisted 
newcomers. 

(i b ) The numbers on one charge only, and for a short 
period, exceeded 6,000, and were generally much 
less. 

(c) The administration of the rolief-works was in the 
iiands of an exceptionally able and energetic 
European Sub-Divisional Officer, who could and 
did devote a large share of his personal super¬ 
vision to details. Making due allowance for 
the above special circumstance, I limit my 
recommendation of the suitability of pieoe-work 
in the hill districts to those tracts in the close 
neighbourhood of established roads, and, with the 
extension of roads that is now going on in the 
tracts alluded to, I believe that the area that 
need be excluded from the piece-work pro¬ 
gramme in a future famine will be small. 

49. Finos should be more rigorously enforced, but, if 
piece-work is introduced as elsewhere recommended, this in¬ 
efficient weapon of relief-works management will cease to bo 
of importance. 

64. The Central Provinces are as yet in a backward state 
generally as far as communications are concerned. There is 
a complete distinct road scheme for the Province, and there 
now remains in the Nerbudda Division at the conclusion of 
famine operations a mileage of roads still to be constructed 
or raised in class as under 


Hosliangabad . 

, „ , 

. 160 

Narsinghpur 

. . • 

. 60 

Nimar 

* » • 

. 125 

Betul . . 

• ■ • 

. 227 

Chhindwara 

. 

. 117 


Total 

. 679 


This mileage will be reduced by the lengths annually con¬ 
structed, but if the roads are constructed or maintained out 
of road cess revenue without more extensive assistance from 
Provincial Funds than has hitherto been granted, it appears 
that construction cannot proceed very rapidly, for the cost 
of maintaining the existing district roads had almost over¬ 


taken the revenue derived from road cesses before the famine, 
and the additional cost of maintaining the roads made during 
the famine will bring the cost of maintenance up to that 
amount, leaving no margin at all for now construction. It 
comes then to this, that there ib a prospect of there being 
plenty of road work available in the Nerbudda Division for 
the next famine, but even after allowing for a slow rise in 
the cesses, there is considerably less prospect of the districts 
being able to maintain the roads, when constructed, after a 
future famine than after this one. It should be added that 
there will be more difficulty in utilising road construction 
as famine relief-works in a future famine, as the workers 
will have to go further afield from their homes to the work, 
and, if it is found that the extra distance is an insuperable 
objection, we shall have to fall back on the collection of 
metal on the roads already made, whieh are nearer the homes 
of the distressed. 

Metal has not been collected during the late famine in 
any ease in excess of the probable requirements of the next 
five or ten years. 

Village tanks afford excellent work for famine labour. In 
the districts, however, of this Division tanks are few and far 
between, and I think it is certain that, if they were likely 
to be of permanent benefit to the villages, they would have 
been constructed, long ere tins, by the malguzarg and 
villagers. As a means of employing labour tank work is ex¬ 
cellent and good results can be obtained, the principal reason 
of this being that the labour is concentrated and a large 
number of works can be supervised by a very small staff. 
No tanks were made by the Public Works Department in 
tliis Division during the late famine and but two or three 
by the Civil Department. 

Regarding the prospect of the advantageous construction 
of impounding tanks in future famines, I understand that 
their utility for irrigation purposes is what is meant. If this 
is so, my repiy is that theprospeet is small, for in this black 
cotton soil country water is only required for short periods, 
about oaco in every five to ten years, and under Buch cir¬ 
cumstances it is well known that irrigation cannot pay. On 
tL) other hand, a good tank is a boon to any village for 
washing and cattlo-watering, ami there is undoubtedly room 
for the construction of many hundred such tanks in this 
Division as farnino relief-works. But the projects would 
of course have to be matured beforehand. Such tanks once 
made should be kept in repair by the villagers themselves. 

67. At present I know of no irrigation project that can be 
usefully investigated as a possible future famine relief-work, 
which would be likely to produce directly or indirectly a 
revenue, but my attention has not been directed to a search 
for such projects, and it is possible that they are to be found. 
I should look first for sites for tanks on the plateaux of 
Betul and Chhindwara, where sugarcane is much grown and 
irrigated from shallow wells, the water there lying nearer 
the surface as a rule than in the low country, 

II.— Labgb and small wobks and the distance test. 

71. Villagers will travel 

(a) a maximum distance of two miles to a work and 
back to their homes at night, and 

(5) 20 miles in the plains to a work where they intend 
to stay2 miles in the hills; and I think* 
that relief should be withheld from all fairly 
able-bodied labourers who refuse to attend 
relief-works at the distances stated. 

To transport the distressed population wholesale long dis¬ 
tances of over 100 miles by rail to large public works would 
be an undertaking attended by muoh risk, for the people 
would not go willingly and the result would be a large 
increase to the wandering population and a high death-rate 
in the distressed district. But large drafts of able-bodied 
workers might, and should be, oonveyed in this way from a 
useless work to a large work of public utility elsewhere. In 
the late famine the distance test was never given a thorough 
trial, and there is no apparent reason why strong men and 
women, who have made up their minds to leave their homes 
at all for work, should not take it wherever it is offered to 
them within reasonable limits. 

72. In the late famine residence on the works has during 
the open season, been the rule even in the cases where 
villagers have their homes near at band. In the rains it 
was impossible to provide hutting in the plains for more 
than about 26 to 33 per cent, of the workers, and the rest 
cither went to their homes, if within a mile or two, or 
found such shelter as they could in the large village which 
was generally adjacent to the monsoon camps. ° 
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Residence on the work was never made a definite condi¬ 
tion of relief. It would have introduced an additional 
complication at a time when the charges were very crowded 
to havo attempted to differentiate between those who lived 
near the works and those who lived further away, and besides 
there was no easy way of compelling the former to remain 
the night in camp. 

In the cholera season it would of course be advantageous 
to keep all within camp limits, for the disease is as a rule 
contracted in the first instance by those who live out at 
nights and drink water from filthy nalas during the time of 
absence. In the rains thB streams are fuller and there is not 
the same risk of cholera, and it is desirable to get rid of as 
many people as possible every night. It then becomes worth 
while to differentiate between those who livo near at hand 
and others, for the accommodation is very limited and all the 
former are rigorously excluded. 

76, The test of residence on the works being, as has been 
shown, no tost at all, there is abundant evidence to show 
that persons not actually requiring relief resorted to tho 
works. 

There is tho fact that when the road work moved away 
from a village a mile or two, many workers from that village 
dropped off, while a fresh contingent of healthy-looking 
people from the next village came on. 

There is next the fact that on the introduction of piece¬ 
work, when all the ablo-bodied had realiy to work for their 
living, hundreds went away, those from far and near alike. 

Residence on the works is no test at all in tho open season, 
for when peoplo who are not in want wish to earn a little 
money, and they'see an opportunity close by, they will not 
be deterred by the fact that they may be refused permission 
to sleep on tho works at night. 

They are as comfortable there as at their homes, and there 
is an advantage in that they get bettor food, owing to the 
supervision exercised over tho baitia’s supplies on the works. 

In the rains residence is a very certain test of neaessity, 
at all events in tho plain tracts ; on works situated in the 
jungles every worker has a hut and firewood, and can obtain 
good food on tho spot with a facility that lie docs not enjoy 
at Ins own home. 

On tho whole I consider that a high task and low rato of 
wage are sufficient tests. 

Undoubtedly the relief-works in the hilly tracts of Betul 
failed to attract the number ot distressed people that one 
would have expected, and this result must bo attributed 
principally to the unwillingness of tho Gonds to leave t-heir 
villages, while at the same time the difficulty of disseminat¬ 
ing among them information as to tho relief-works was con¬ 
tributory. 

The disposable establishments were over-tasked during the 
late famine in dealing with the 20 charges in the part of the 
Nerbudda Division with which I was concerned ; obviously 
then, even if such a staff could be doubled, and this is the 
greatest expansion possible, it would he quite inadequate to 
deal with tho extraordinary number of charges that would be 
necessary, if works were to be arranged so that the majority 
of the workers could return to their homes daily. 

Tho cost of hutting accommodation per worker actually 
‘accommodated was ( * ) spread over the average number of 
workers engaged during the rainy months of July, August, 
September, and October', this would work out to about ( * ) 
per head. 

The cold and discomfort attendant on residence on tho 
works affected, as was to be expected, the. health of the 
workers to some extent, especially in tire open plains, where it 
was difficult to get firewood and shelter in sufficient quantity. 
It was impossible to provide hutting nil along the roads, and 
every shower of rain left the wretched people shivering in 
their scanty clothing. On this account useful work had to 
be abandoned in favour of useless work in the neighbourhood 
of roadside villages and the camp. 

The condition of the people on the charges in tho Nerbudda 
Valley sensibly deteriorated in the rains, and to the supposi¬ 
tion that possibly tho lean peoplo were fresh importations 
from the villages, who had stayed at home till they could no 
longer maintain themselves and had taken the p’ascs of others 
who had becomo able-bodied and left the work, I can opposo 
the fact that I made this point a matter of particular investi¬ 
gation and discovered that they were all old workers. 

Blankets and dhotis from the Charitable Fund were given 
to a largo number of those who were absolutely in rags, but 


no matorial alleviation of tho discomfort was possible owing 
to the large numbers that bad to be dealt with. Considering 
too that earthwork in black cotton Boil is in itself very diffi¬ 
cult in the rains, owing to the stickiness of the clay, and that 
flooded nalas are another difficulty, 1 think that in a future 
famine arrangements should be made to dispense with that 
form of work during the rains, and to employ the peoplo on 
ghat road making in hilly tracts, metal breaking, and consol¬ 
idation on roads, preferably those that are already metalled, 
for where there is an existing road all difficulties are lessened. 

III.— Tase-wobe and Piece-wobe. 

84. The proportion of labourers employed on task-work 
and piece-work respectively on the relief-works under my 
charge during the last fivo months of the famino when piece¬ 
work was admissible may be taken approximately as four 
to one, I consider the objections taken by the former 
Famine Commission to pieco-work to be overstated. 

Task-work and infirm gangs alongside tho piece-work 
have been found to provide successfully for all who, though 
able to do somo work are too weak or incompetent to earn 
subsistence wages at the rates offered. A limit to the 
amount earned on piece-work should certainly, in my opin¬ 
ion, bo imposed, as without such limit there is an inducement 
to expert workmen, especially at stone-breaking, to come on 
tho work and make money, There is also temptation to a 
contractor, where omployed and given a percentage on tho 
amount turned out in return for tho services of Ids trained 
staff, to import expert labourers and thus increase the out¬ 
turn and his percentage. A suitable arrangement is to fix 
the maximum amount that can be earned—in fact to resort 
to what is simply task-work without a minimum wage. 

Regarding the size of working parties on earthwork, it 
was proved in tire Betul District, where the numbers were 
comparatively small and manageable, that it is quite possible 
to measure up and pay individuals’ 

The borrow pits were divided into partitions containing 
each three days’ work for a digger and Ids carriers. Rack 
man cut out Ids slip leaving a small ridgo between bis pit 
and his neighbour’s. Payments wore made twice a week. 
Where, however, tire numbers are large and this system 
cannot be practised for want of sufficient stall, parties of 
about 20 diggers and (male) fillers with 4,0 women and 
children make a convenient gang to treat as a unit for the 
assessment of fines. Single payments of wages due to whole 
task-work gangs have not been made to gangers in this 
Division. From what I noticed of the contra dors'methods 
on relief-works they invariably dealt with individuals or 
groups of two or three and not with whole gangs. 

There is not so much saving in establishment, on piece¬ 
work as might bo expected ; for the pay of the workers 
depending entirely on the measurements, that business must 
receive extra attention. On task-work, when there is an 
over-pressure of work, the measurements of a number of pits 
can be left nndono and tho workers given the benefit of the 
doubt, the difference between a lull and minimum wage 
being only a pico or two, whereas on piece-work it is much 
more. 

Then with regard to the disbursement of wages, unless we 
are content to trust entirely to contractors’ agents or depart¬ 
mental gangers, as much care must be taken in the distri¬ 
bution of wages as on task-work. 

When contractors arc employed, a considerable benefit 
accrues in the trained staff that all large contractors have at 
their beck and call, and though there is not much saving in 
point of expense from the use of these men, yet in face of the 
extreme difficulty of getting suitable work agents in famine 
jlmc the field of supply that is thus opened out is valuable. 

I think there would be some difficulty in inducing villagers 
who had never done any work of the kind before to resort to 
a relief-work where they knew they would have to do a fixed 
amount of unaccustomed work in order to get a day’s pay. 

Those who were used to such work, and who lived in the 
neighbourhood of main mads, would come readily enough, if 
really in want. But it is an essential condition of piece¬ 
work, to my mind, that newcomers should be put on task 
work at first for the first week, and longer in the case of 
those who really need a longer period in which to learn the 
work. 

The classification that I would propose is that recommended 
after duo consideration by the members of the Nerbudda 
Famine Conference and stated in paragraph 7 of the record 


Nora.—Tho witness subsequently reported that he was unable tu furnish the figures he Intended to give. 
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of the proceedings. In this classification the man of the 
adults, exclusive of dependants, is divided into two classes, 
(B) Diggers and stone breakers and (C) Carriers, with the 
three necessary adjunctive classes (Al Special (mates and 
menial establishment) (D) Infivms, (E) Children from 7 to 
12. Children over 12 to be classed as (C) adults. 

Wages • . A 24 to 2S obattaks. 

i, . • B 19 „ 

i, * • C, D 14 „ 

» ■ • E 8 to 10 „ 

This classification differs from that proposed by Mr. 
Higham in that the numbers in olass B are increased by the 
inclusion of all able-bodied stone-breakers, for this form of 
labour, though not so hard os digging, is considerably harder 
than oarrying. 

Tho workers who correspond to Mr. Higham’s olass Z 
would be here divided into two classes, C and D, representing 
able-bodied and infirms respectively, but receiving tho same 
wage. 

During the late famine it was found convenient in practice 
to separate the D class into gangs that could be fined and 
gangs that on aooonnt of the wcakliness of the workers 
were not to be fined, and it seems desirable to stereotype this 
difference by giving the latter class a name so that the 
famine returns may indicate correctly tho condition of the 
relief-workers. 

It is not proposed to lower the pay of the infirms below 14 
chattaks, for a liberal diet Is required to bring back to health 
and strength those who have run down. In order to simplify 
the accounts I would not propose to lower the task or wage 
of the woman or child (12—16) bolow that of the man in the 
same olass. In many cases a woman can do as much work at 
carrying and stone-breaking as a man, and when slio does so, 
she should have the opportunity and Inducement of earning 
a full wage. When she does not do so, she is fined and thus 
automatically oorrects any error made by pitching her wago 
too high. 

Children below 12 may ho allowed to work and help their 
parents. They do very little, but it is better to havu them 
at work than idling about among the workers. 

Moreover, if they were all fed in the kitchen, the numbers 
there would bo undesirably increased, and in my experience 
it is quite as rauoh as the kitchens can do to deal with the 
large numbers of children under seven. 

For these reasons I would put the lowest working ago at 
seven—tho task might be half that of tho C class and tho 
wages eight to ten chattaks. Kofinemeuts such as that of 
calculating wages according to the cost of the component 
parts of a day s rations are quite impracticable on large relief- 
works, and should be excluded from the Famine Code. 

99. Fines for Bliort work should be strictly enforced In tho 
caso of all able-bodied workers, but it is impossible to do this 
unless the staff can somehow or otlior be largely increased. 
Charges must be kept, down to 6,000, if work of any sort, 
task-work or piece-work, is to bo systematically carried on, 
and it is here that I see the prinoipal objection to a wholesale 
introduction of piece-work. For, if there is no one to measure 
up the work, it mattere little whether it is called piece-work 
or task-work, the fact remains that the workers have to bo 
fed, and tasks and contracts go to the wall equally. A con- 
tractor put on piece-work during the famine found himself 
wholly unable to lay out and measure up work for 2,0u0 
people. This, however, was merely an experiment, and if 
piece-work were to come widely into vogue on famine-works, 
contractors would increase their staff and be equal to tho 
occasion. But contractors would no more be ablo to deal 
with sudden increases of numbers on the works than wo oan. 

100. The present restrictions as to fining below the mini¬ 
mum are unnecessary and inexpedient, or rather it should be 
said that the minimum wago is fixed too high. 

Paragraph 84 of the Contral Provinoea Code lays down 14 
chattaks as the minimum adult wage, while in paragraph 
the penal ration for relief-worker sent to a poor-house is 14 
o z.,«'.e., 7 chattaks. It is not dear why if a man does not 
work on the relief-works he should be treated better tlian for 
sitting idle at the poor-house. An able-bodied worker who 
has been severely fined for a day or two secs at onco that wo 
are in earnest and mean to make him work, and the result 
u that he works well, but if he finds he cannot be fined moro 
tlmn a pice or two, he is content to aooepfc a wage less than 
the full wage by perhaps 20 per oent. in return for 50 to 75 
per cent, less work. 

There is, T think, as rauoh and more dangor of the able- 
bodied running down in condition owing to a prolonged 

C. P. 


existence on the minimum wage, than from a briof experience 
of a real fining that brings them sharply to their bearings. 

It would be expedient, in my opinion, to fix the minimum 
wage at 10 chattaks for men and women of all classes, instead 
of 14 for men and 13 for women as at present. 

In order to abbreviate the length of this note I will deal 
with the rest of tho points on whioh my evidence is required 
by simply noting brief replies to each question asked by the 
Famine Commission, reserving as a rule furthor explanations 
for production if required when called up for examination. 

101. Yes. 

102. Yes. 

103. Yes, a day of rest is necessary in tho hot weather, bnt 
not in the rains and autumn, when stoppages, for rainy days 
and nativo holidays give snfBoicnt relaxation. Bazar day 
may with advantage be substituted for Sunday. 

104. Possible, but difficult with the usual staff. 

108. The smaller the nnmbor of the unit working party, 
the hotter—down to three or four diggers and the necessary 
complement of fillers and carriers. 

109. No. 

112. The proportion of adult women to men has been 
greater in the plains than in the hills. 

Tho proportion of women to men has been less as a rule on 
piece-work, because sclocted drafts were usually made from 
task-work to piece-work, the numbers being first correctly 
proportioned. 

MS. The preponderance of women was largely due to wifo 
desertion, and to the men remaining on work at home and 
elsewhere, where thoro was only work for themselves, and 
sending their wives and children to the relief-works where 
there was work for all. This being the case it was really 
necessary for the State to support these women and children. 

114. Civil officers should undertake small works suoh as 

„ , , _ road repairs and village tanks in 

Relations of Civil tod P. . / . ... ° . . 

W. manors, etc. tho interior, with a number of 

workers lip to 1,000, bnt preferably 
not exceeding 500 ; Public Works Officers all larger works. 

115—117. No powers of control should in my opinion be 
exercised by Collector and Commissioner nor, A fortiori, by 
any of their subordinates in regard to wee ks of which the 
Public Works Department lias once undertaken responsibi¬ 
lity. I agree in every point with Mr. Higham‘s remarks in 
paragraph 34 of his report. The system he there propose* 
is os closely as possible that which has obtained in this Divi¬ 
sion and which has workud with perfect success. 

118. Tho best of the class of Nuib-Tahgildars that woro 
utilised during the late famino may be said to be suitable 
officers-in-charge. Out of 24 officers-iu-eharge, with whom 
I had to do for longer or shorter periods, about 12 may bo 
described as suitable. Even the best of them are far from 
ideal offieers-iu-eharge. They are, as a class, timid and 
afraid of making enemies, and not strong enough to exercise 
the necessary control over their stall. It would pay Govern¬ 
ment to employ moil of an altogether higher class, but in 
the event of there being none such available 1 can suggest 
no bettor class of men tor the work than those we havo lately 
employed. But I would strengthen them by giving each 
officor-in-oharge of a work of over 8,000 a deputy or assistant 
of the samo class as himself, and, if obtainable, I would 
attaeh a Staff Corps inspecting officer to every three or four 
large charges, or at least ono to each Sub-Division. Botli he 
and the officor-in-charge would he under the orders only of 
the Public Works Dopartmont, tho former directly under 
tho Divisional Officer and the latter, os now, under the 
Sub-Divisional Officers. The Public Works officers should 
control all matters within the relief caiup mentioned in 
question 120, but in regard to the hanias aud supply of 
grain the valuable aid of the Deputy Commissioner is 
essential. 

It is quite unnecessary and undesirable that any one 
connected with camps should be investod with magisterial 
powors for tho maintenance of order. 

122. No difference as far as I know. 

123. No. 

127-128. No. 

129. 6,000 is the maximum number that can bo properly 
managed. 1,000 is a suitable minimum. 

130. I am in favour of kitchens for children wherever 
they can bo arranged for, but in oases where workers are 
spread out along many miles of road tho cash dole cannot 
altogether be dispensod witln 
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tiroly. Wo put only a few gangs to piece-work, and the large 
bulk to task-work. Wo had not the staff to introduce it. 
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183. At one period only, vit., the weeding season, in 
the plains, wore complaints brought to my offioers-in-churgo 
by the malgnzars to the effect that they could not get 
labourers for their fiehU. On investigation T found the 
reason was that the inulguzars, themselves impoverished, at 
first offered little, if any, more than the remuneration of 
ordinary times, which dirl not amount to subsistence wages. 
The effect of the proximity of the relief-works was good, for 
the field labour rates were forced up to subsistence wage 
and the complaints then ceased. 

Belief Kitchens. 

196. On some works tlio ticket system was worked and 
on some not, but cooked food was invariably given t.o all 
applicants, whether from the works or adjacent villages and 
irrespectively of the faot of their having tickets or no. The 
ticket system should, iti future, he adopted as far as possible ; 
tickets of three different sizes should be given to the three 
grades into which it is convenient to divide children under 
seven, who form the largo majority of applicants. 

The scale of rations which 1 found kept healthy children 
in good condition was the following :— 

Yoarfl of ago. Cbattaks of rice and flour. Chattaka of da], 

7-0 4 i 

5—1 3 £ 

3-2 2 i 

All who could not digest.the above were fed specially in 
hospital. Weakly children were brought into condition by 
the addition to the above ration of three or four cliattaks 
of milk. They may not consume the whole, but they get a 
choice and the method is certainly effective. 

Striot supervision over the persons in charge of kitchens 
was very difficult to maintain. 

There was no waste, but much misapplication of food, or 
rather of the price of it, collusion with that object between 
the kitchen mubarrir, a man on Rltl a month and the sole 
manager in kitchens away from head-quarters, and the 
bania being the rule. Closer supervision in order to stop 
this was attempted, and the offenders were summarily dis¬ 
missed when detected. Nothing further can be done in 
kitchens away from the head-quarters of a camp, for it is 
practically impossible to obtain legal proof of these malprac¬ 
tices, the ehildl'en being too young to hear witness. 

In the result the children get I should say about four- 
fifths of the ration paid for, ami the ration should bo fixed 
with reference to this consideration. 

The Hospital Assistant was in charge of the kitchens at 
head-quarters, but this official lias not time to attend to 
them in addition to his other duties, and respectable inde¬ 
pendent managers should be appointed. Cooked food to 
ohildren and dependants is preferable to the money dole. 


( President ■)—Ton are Executive Engineer of the Hoshang- 
abad Division r Yes. 

(Mr. Higham.) —How many districts did your Division 
include?—lloshangabad, Bctul, and A’irnar. 

What was the maximum number of labourers employed?— 
About eighty-five thousand, including dependants. 

The population of the district Was about 500,000?—Of 
the Iloshangabiul District, yes. 

You tried piece-work on a considerable scale, did you 
not ?—We gave it a. very fair trial, i think. 

In ail three districts F—In Xiiuar there was a very small 
number; on the smaller charges in Hoshangahud we intro* 
dneed it effectively, and in Betul we introduced it a good 
deal. 

Why could not you introduce it on the large charges P— 
The difficulty was to get any work done at all there. Our 
staff was poor, and it was very difficult to set piece-work 
going. 

You did not have task-work on the Code system?—On 
ordinary charges, yes, asnoarly as ire could ; on overcrowded 
charges, no. All rules go to the wall where you have 
numbers over 6,000, that is mv experience. 

The tasks were not measured P—Not properly. 

Y on got all the work you could out of the men ?—Yes. 

In these charges in which you introduced piece-work, was 
an attempt made to do it entirely by the piece?—Not en- 


You say in your written statement that the proportion of 
task-work to piece-work was 4 to 1 ?—I am afraid I over¬ 
stated it there. It was a good deal less in Hoshangabad. 
As a matter of fact there was only a small proportion on 
real piece-work, though there were at times latterly large 
numbers nominally so. In Betul there were 4,000 to 6,000 
on real piece-work. 

Were there any on task-work?—Yes j the infirm gangs. 
On large works the bulk was task-work. 

Were all the people on task-work infirm P—No. 

Why were they not put on piece-work ?—Because we could 
not introduce the system for ivaut of staff. The difficulties 
were so great at the time. 

TTow did you manage to introduce it P—We drafted 
selected gangs ; they had to he able-bodied men and women 
in a fair proportion, and they were drafted to a big con¬ 
tractor. 

You selected the strongest P—Yes. 

What was the limit as to number ?—The power of the con¬ 
tractor to employ' them. 

Were there many other able-bodied persons who might 
have been sent?—Yes, if we had contractors and everything 
ready. 

In Betul you had Goads P—Yes, a great many. 

Did they work on the piece F—Yes. 

How did they behave on works ?—Yery well indeed. 
They took to it at once. I think the reason was that they 
were people who had been employed on the high road to 
Betul, and were accustomed to the work. There was a 
nucleus who understood the work aud taught the rest. 

Did they know what payment they were entitled to P— 
Yes, very well. 

What was the unit of payment ?—A hundred cubic feet, 
both on metalling and earthwork. 

Were the (solids able to measure up their work?—Yea, 
they understood tho hundred foot measure. 

"Was your piece-work done by tho agency of contractors?— 
No, a great ileal was done by departmental agency. 

Yon gave the work to gangs ?—No, to individuals in 
Betul. 

You paid each individual according to the work done ?— 
Yes. 

Was there road-metal ling ?—Yes, also earthwork. 

How did yon pay each individual ?—The numbers were 
not large. 

Did you pay each digger on earthwork?—Yes ; every 
three days. We could not have paid them daily. 

Did you employ the whole of the Betul gangs on trieoo- 
work ?—'Yes, except on 3 small charges where piece-work 
was vetoed by the Commissioner. 

Where you had departmental piece-work, did you keep a 
muster of labourers ?—Yes, the usual papers were kept up 
just the same—a nominal muster roll. 

Had you a nominal muster roll every day P—Yes. 

The great advantage on piece-work is that you don’t pay a 
number?—Of course this system cannot be worked with 
large numbers. We hnd a very good Sub-Divisional Officer 
there who was able to introduce am] work the system. 

The only point about the system is that it enables you to 
work without restriction ?—Yes. 

If a man did no work he got nothing for it ?—Quite so, 
being an able-bodied man. 

When was that introduced ?—Well, in Shahpur I bolieve 
almost from the beginning. I only came in April. 

It was not called piece-work?—It was called task-work 
without a minimum. 

When did you begin introducing contractors P—At the 
end of May. 

Do you consider contractors were a success P—Yes, I do on 
the whole. 1 don’t think they had a fair trial. 

The contractors were not ahle to take more than one-fifth 
part of your labour ?—No, they did not have a fair trial, 
and most of their staff had been absorbed by Public Works. 
If they had known that they were to be employud from the 
first they Would have donp much better. 

You say in answer to question No. 84 a limit to th* 
amount earned on piece-work should certainly be imposed. 
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How did you impose a limit when working with contractors? 
Does the contractor pay his men by daily labour P—No. 
He measures up the work every three days. I gave the con¬ 
tractor He. 6 per thousand cubic feet of earth work and he 
was ordered to pay his coolies Bs. 4 out of that. 

How did you insist on this limit P—You can only do it 
by checking the total amount of work done now and again 
and the number of people employed. 

You have to get a record of the people employed in each 
pit P—No. 

The contractor has to pay on the work done. You pro¬ 
pose to employ contractors and to limit the earnings of 
workers. 1 don’t understand how you propose to do it P—I 
was not thinking so much of contractors as of departmental 
piece-work. 

If you have contractors it would ho very difficult to impose 
a check ?—Yes. 

Do you consider in your district there is still a great deal 
of room for road work as relief work in future p — Not. for 
new roads. I don’t think there is any money for keeping 
them up. It is an economic reason rather than a practical. 

Tn the Provincial programme are any more roads to be 
made P—About 400 miles in Hoshangabad Division. 

They are limited by the inability of the district funds to 
maintain them P—Yes, quite so. 

What do you think of village tanks?—They are con¬ 
veniences for people in the neighbourhood. 

Are tanks required in all the villages f—I don’t think 
they arc, or else they would have been made before now. 

Do you think roads a to more beneficial than tanks P— 
Yes. 

Is there more scope for relief works ?—Yes, principally in 
breaking metal. 

You say-in reply to question No. 76 the test of residence 
on the works being, as has been shown, no test at all, there 
is abundant evidence to show that persons not. actually 
requiring relief resorted to the works. What was the evi¬ 
dence you most relied on ? That people from one village 
left as soon as the work moved on. 

How long was the work in one village P—It is impossible 
to say ; perhaps a week or a fortnight. 

Do you think it possible that the people might be very 
glad to earn something in that time to keep them going 
afterwards P—Their coming for short times and only when 
the work is at their door shows that they have no real need 
of relief. I suppose they have some grain stored up. 

Would it not he right to earn something while they can in 
tho vicinity P—Yes. 

With reference to what you said in answer to question 
No. 76, is that the only reason why you think people 
came who did not want relief ?—They went away when 
piece-work came, which is another reason. 

Who were the people who went away ?—The able-bodied. 

How much were they able to cavu on piece-work more 
than tho Code wage p—I don’t think on the average they 
earned more. Isolated cases earned more. 

Before the introduction of the August rule P—Yes. 

What was the effect of piece-work before August P—It 
drove people away from the relief-works to the agricultural 
work ; those who did not require relief in my opinion. 

You only drafted a few on to piece-works. Did theso 
leave the works P—A great many did. We kept constantly 
drafting people to piece-work and they constantly failed to 
turn up. 

Tho bulk of the people were still retained on task-work P— 
Yes. 

Then you drafted selected able-bodied persons to piece¬ 
work P—Yes. 

And you considered the effect of their leaving the works 
that they did not require relief P—Yes. 

You say that the condition of the people sensibly deterio¬ 
rated in the rains P—Yes. 

Do you attribute that at all to the introduction of piece¬ 
work P—No, not at all ; to the hardships of life on the work 
in the rains. 


Prom the 1st of August yon introduced the payment by 
results system P—Yes, gradually. 

Would the effect not be to reduce the earnings P—Yes, 
but that did not come in till the end of the rains. 

When did you introduce that system P—Beginning of 
September. 

Had you anything in your district in the rains in the. 
matter of drafting people to village relief p—A great num¬ 
ber of the able-bodied persons were sent away. 

As regards the feeble, were they gent away to village 
relief works, or were they put, on to gratuitous reliefP 
—No ; feeble persons were sent away ; they got practically 
gratuitous relief on tho works. 

The feeble were kept on works all through the rains P— 
Yes. 

(President.) —Were not a number of works olosed P—No. 
We found it better to reduce the able-bodied on a number 
of works than to close some works and keep others intact. 

(Mr. Hohiemess .)—Was that by refusing admission P 
—Yes to the able-bodied to task work charges ; they wero 
referred to the nearest piece-work charge. 

(Mr. Migha in.) —When you introduced piece-work, what 
was the basis of piece-work rates P—31 y own experience as to 
what contractors usually get. 

You paid them with reference to the normal cost? —Yes. 

When you gave work to contractors what were the rates 
paid p —The contractors were given a rate from 25 to 50 per 
cent, over the normal rate. 

How did you arrive at that?—I fixed it from my experi¬ 
ence and knowledge of rates. 

Was the stipulation that he should pay people R4?—Yes, 
for earthwork. The coolies were to get about two-thirds. 

That was about the proportion all through P—Yes. 

In the case of metalling what were your rates?—They 
varied in different places. 

I mean with reference to tho normal rates?—About 25 to 
50 per cent. over. 

You worked on that principle ?—Yes. 

Two-thirds was the rate given to labourers and one-third 
to the contractor?—Yes. 

When you introduced the payment by results system, did 
you work on the same rates? —No, wo gave a lower rate to 
coolies. 

Had the contractors disappeared?—Yes, sent away ; we had 
then to pay through the stall. 

Did von pay the coolies what the contractors were supposed 
to be paying them before?—Yes. 

When the piece-work contractors were introduced works 
were overcrowded?—Yes. 

So that you could not managp youv charges without 
increasing the staff ?■ -No, we could not get adequate tasks. 

It was successful and resulted in large numbers of the 
labourers leaving the works. Is that a test of success that 
they left the works?—Yes. I think it proved it, the 
object of relief-work being to support only those in real need 
of relief. 

If you had a larger staff could you have imposed a real 
testP—I think so. 

Do you think contractors on the whole a successP —Yes. 

Do you agree with tho Deputy Commissioner. Hoslmnga- 
bad, who wrote. “ on all works except one the contract system 
was adopted. Tho system was a failure. Complaints became 
frequent, and owing to the want of any close check on the 
measurements and payments, it was impossible to ascertain 
real truth of the complaints ” P—I do not. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Belli!, wrote in a similar 
strain. What, is your opinion ?—Those officers had not tho 
same intimate acquaintance with the works that T had; 
there was another reason. Complaints made to Civil 
authorities were generally inspired by the task-work staff. 
From the officer in charge of the gang down to the 
mohurrir it was to everybody’s interest to have task-work. 

Do you think contractors behaved well P—Yes. 
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To exposure P—Yes and insufficient hutting, and not only 
that, but you may have as many huts as you like, still the 
men must bo caught in the rain when they are at work and 
wetted through. 


You say relief works in the hilly tracts of Betul failed to 
attract the number of distressed people that one ivould 
have expected, and this result must be attributed prinoi* 
pally to the unwillingness of the Goads to leave their 
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villages, while at the same time the difficulties of disseminat¬ 
ing among them information as to the relief works were 
contributory. Then do you agree with this opinion of 
Mr. Ryves, Deputy Commissioner of ChhindwaraP—He says 
“ several contractors were employed who were paid according 
to the outturn of work done at fixed rates, subordinate rateB 
being settled at which the contractors agreed to pay the 
labourers in their employ. The measure was not a success?" 
—No, I do not. 

Did you look into these complaints?—Yes. I went very 
carefully into them. 

Were you satisfied that they were groundless in all cases? 
Mr. Ryves distinctly says the supervision of the contractors 
and their servants was very unpopular with tho Gonds 
and Korkus, and nearly all these aborigines deserted the 
work at once and for good. Do you think that is a fact. 
Did you look into that point?—I think lie was mistaken. 
There was always a large proportion of Gonds on thoso 
works. 

Still you are in favour of not introducing piece-work in 
the whole district ?—Yes. 

You would gradually draft them from task to piece¬ 
work?—Yes, but I would not let them get accustomed to 
task-work. 

If you had sufficient establishment, would you prefer 
contractors or do without contractors?—I think when the 
people aro able-bodied the contractor is a good medium, 
but if the people are in bad condition I think the depart¬ 
mental system is safer. 

One objection is the breaking tip of families?—I never 
allowed that to occur. 

Will contractors always accopt them all?—That is a diffi¬ 
culty. 

How far from tho works did your peoplo generally come P 
—From a considerable distance. From about 20 miles 
around. 

It has been said that relief works only serve a radius of 5 
or 6 miles F—No, I don’t agree with that. 

Wero yon able to keop the people fairly dry and in good 
condition during the rains P—No, I am afraid I cannot say 
that; certainly not in the earth-work charges in the plains. 

In tho Nerbudda Valley district did you do anything 
hut road work?—Only metal-breaking at a few places. 

I seo in answer to question 84 you say yon would not ro* 
duce the women’s wage bolow 14 ehattaks?—No. 

Is that about what sho has had under the D scale ?— 
Thirteen. 

Do you think that was a little too low?—I rocommcnd it 
for simplicity. 

When your labourers were on task-work, were they mostly 
on B or D, or what class?—Mostly on B in the hot weather. 

Did they actually get the B wage, or were they fined down 
below thisP—No, the wage was not reduced exactly as the 
price of grain rose. Thoro was very little fining. 

Subject to that people classed in B class got the B wage or 
whatever was fixed?—No, they did not get quite that. 

Did the people get tho B wage?—No. 

What did they get?—About a pice leas. 

Was that under the orders of the Chief Engineer or Com- 
missionorP —I don’t know of any special orders on tho sub¬ 
ject but tho rule that workers wore only to got full B wages 
for full tasks practically covered it. 

Why was it done P—It was thought that they wero getting 
too much. 

Was that done before you took to pioce-work P—Yes. 

That was to keep down numbers?—Yes, of able-bodied 
idiom not in need of relief. 

Why did not you reduce them to D class?—It amounted 
to that. 

They were classed as B and got tho D wage?—Yes, nearly 
that. 

They got something intermediate apparently ?—Yes. 

In Betul they were always paid by results P—Yes. 

How many people were there on works thoro P They 
went up to 19,000 once for a short time. As a rule there 
were 10,000. Tho weakly people wero divided into two 
classes, those you might fine ana those you could not. No 
weakly person ever got less than the D wage. For able¬ 


bodied there was no minimum. The 'result was that aU 
workod very well. We had a particularly good English ovor- 
seer in Betul and small numbers to deal with. 

You Bay in answer to question No. 100 that there is as 
much and more danger of the able-bodied running down in 
oondition, owing to a prolonged existence on the minimum 
wage, than from a brief experience of real fining. Did you 
fine them yourself P—It is very difficult to say what the run¬ 
ning down was due to. We only noticed it in the rains. 
In Betul there was real fining. 

You did not notice it till then P—No. 

(President.) —With reference to that same answer, I 
suppose that would be the case if there w»« not a largo supply 
of Mhowa or anything of that sort in the villages?—Yes. 

You say in answer to question No. 112 the proportion of 
women to men has been less as a rule on piece-work, because 
selected drafts were usually made from task-work to piece¬ 
work, the numbers being first correctly proportioned. Did 
not that involve almost necessarily the breaking up of 
families P—No, we took great care not to do that. We told 
them to call their people around, and if it was a large 
family we did not draft them to pioce-work, but left them on 
task-work. 

You say in your answer to quostion No. 78, “the condi- 
“ tion of tho people on the charges in the Nerbudda Valley 
“ sensibly deteriorated in the rains, and to the supposition 
“ that possibly tho lean people were fresh importations from 
“ the villages, who had stayed at home till they oould no 
“ longer maintain themselves and had taken the places of 
“ others who had become able-bodied and left the work, I 
“ can oppose thp fact that I made this point a matter of par- 
“ ticular investigation and discovered that they were all old 
" workers. ” Can you tell us why you made that a matter 
of particular investigation. Were you ordered to P—Because 
I heard it explained in that way. No. 

Do yon think that was the result of exposure, or under¬ 
feeding, or both P—1 think both. 

When weTe works closed in Hoshangabad P—During Ooto- 
ber and in Betul during November. 

Was there any difficulty in getting people to go away P — 
Not the slightest. 

Did you pay them anything to take them home P—Three 
days’ pay. 

1 suppose tho numbers had fallen greatly by that timeP 
—Yes, they had. 

Were prices still very high?—Yes, 7, Beers in September 
and seers per rupeo in October. 

(Mr. Fuller.)—Is that jowari ?—The staple grain as 
given by the Commissioner in his report. 

( President .)—What were prices at that timeP—I think 
about tho Bamc. 

You don’t think the works were closed too soon, do you P 
—Not at all. 

And after that were ordinary public works kept going nr 
started P—No, there was nothing beyond the ordinary main¬ 
tenance of roads. 

Have you had any particular demand for labour on these 
since ?—-No, very little. 

Did you see any signs of death from privation in 
Hoshangabad P—No. 

In the Betul district P—No. I saw one or two sick people 
on the roads on one oooasion. 

Were people drafted to works from poor-houses P—Yes, to 
some extent. 

Did you ever observe In what oondition they were, 
whether fit for work or not P—No, I cannot say I did. They 
were in very small numbers. 

Did you ever hare to send people to poor-houses who 
refused to work or were unfit to work P—Only when they 
wore blind or something of that sort. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —What was the general condition of the 
workers at the end of the hot weather ?—Fairly good. 

You referred to an order which gavo you authority for 
refusing to admit able-bodied applicants.to certain works. 
How long was that in force P—About a month. 

And was then cancelled P—Yes. 

With reference to the modified piece-work rules issued 
towards the end of the rainy season, did these rules affect 
the sick or weakly P—Not at all. 
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Did yon experience any difficulty in paying out pioo to 
the people as to their wages P—No, but we had to import 
fresh supplies of copper to the end. 

What percentage did you pay your contractors P—Two 
and-a-half per cent. 

With your experience would you be in favour of closing 
relief works and putting people on to gratuitous relief in 
the rainy season P—I would in the black cotton soil plains. 

You were referring to the insuperable hardships on works 
In the rains, and you said that the wage did not seem 
sufficient. Such being the case, the question is whether 
you would closo the works and put peoplo on the gratuitous 
re li e f ?__1 think 1 would in the black soil plains, but not 
elsewhere. I only noticed the lowered condition in the 
Nerbudda Valley. They did not fall off in other districts. 

In the black soil villages you would close it P—Yes. 


(President.)—! unders'and that your system in Hoshang- 
ahad was task work with people classed as B and paid 
about one pice less than the B wage and very little fining, 
and that trie people classed as D were not fined at all, and in 
Betul you han from the first on two works a system of piece¬ 
work or payment by results for the mas3 of the workers 
with the I! wage as a maximum and no minimum and 
separate gangs for the weakly paid the D wage without 
fining P—Yes. 

That was the system whioh you began P—I only took 
chargo in April. I made no ohangeB in the system when 
I came. 

It was that system that was thought to be too attractive P 
—Yee, that is to say, in the Hoshangabad District. 

And to which the orders of May and August, with a view 
to reducing numbers on works, applied P—Yes. 


Mb. H. A. Ceump, Deputy Commissioner, Hoehangabad, eallod in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

1. From tho records available it appears that the Hoshang¬ 
abad District had up to 1896-97 enjoyed a comparative 
immunity from famine. From tho answers to questions of 
tho last Famine Commission I find that there have been six 
heavy failures of crops of which more or less details are 
known, vis .:— 

1771 . Due to war and political disturbanoes. 

1783 . Ditto ditto. 

1803 . War and failure of rains. 

1809 . Pindaris. 

1832 . Blight. 

1877-78 , Do. 

As the late Settlement Officer remarks in his preliminary 
report on the assessment of the Hoshangabad Tabs'll, “the 
heavy rains of January 1878 resulted in the wheat crop 
being attacked by blight, and hence there was somo distress. 
It has left little mnrk upon this district, hut some few 
malguzars and tenants traco their indebtedness to losses 
sufEered that year. It will thus be seen that the Hoshang¬ 
abad Tahsil, owing to the uniformity of tho rainfall and the 
character of the soil, is practically safe from famine except 
under a succession of extraordinarily bad years." 

Theso remarks apply equally to the other tahsils of the 
district, except that in Soliagpur, owing to tho inferiority 
of the soil, the density or the population, and the larger 
proportion of inferior cultivating classes, as .Mr. Sly, the 
late Settlement Offioer remarks, tho risk of famino is a little 
greater. This comparative immunity from any long sories 
of bad harvests has induced a high standard of oomfort, and 
tho special enquiries made in 1889 showed the average net 
annual expenditure of a tenant was from H160 to B200 per 
annum. It has, however, at the same time increased the 
willingness of tho money lenders to advance money on the 
security of landed property and made the tonants roly more 
on their aid both for seed grain and food during the period 
when tho crops are maturing. The effeot of this in ordinary 
years is not noticeable. The tenant practioally banks with 
his sowkar. Ho makes his crops over to him and draws on 
him for the seed grain, cash and food-grain ho requires and 
the aooount works out fairly even. 

The series of bad harvests, whioh led up to tho presont 
famine, however, show the danger of the system. The 
money londcrs continued to make advances to the tenants, 
who were each year able to repay less and less. Their credit 
became exhausted as bad crops succeeded bad crops. The 
•mailer malguzars and sowkars became Involved, aa they were 
unable to recover the loans that thoy had made, and were thus, 
no longer able to continue the aid on which tho agriculturists 
had learned to depend. The agriculturists were compelled 
to lower their standard of comfort, and had to do their 
field work themselves instead of employing the agricultural 
labourers who were dependent upon them for their livelihood. 

The conditions described in paragraph 109 of the Famine 
Commission Report of 1876-79 were produced, and oven had 
there been no failure of tho monsoon in 1896, there would 
probably have been some distress among the labouring classes 
in the cold weather of 1896-97, until the spring crops, tho 
only Important orops in this district, wore ripe. 

The failnre of the monsoon considerably increased the 
numbers affected, as the credit of tho smallor tenants was 
■till further reduced. The demand for grain for export to 
©thdr parts of India la August and September 1896 raised 


the prices of all food-grains, and the holders of stocks found 
it more profitable to sell for eash than to increase their 
advances outstanding, and the onltivating classes were thus 
compelled to trust to the outturn of the small area sown 
with autumn crops for their support until tho spring crops 
should ripen. 

2. The effeot of this combination of oircumstanees was to 
render measures for tho relief of distress of a large percentage 
of the ordinary labourers, of the smaller artizans, and potty 
cultivators necessary. It is difficult to OBtimato the exact 
percentage of tho total population whioh required relief, 
owing to the influx of persons of the same class from 
Bhopal ; an attempt was mado to ascertain the proportion 
of foreigners in the district in reouipt of relief, but the 
figures are not to be relied upon, as It was found Impossible 
to induce the immigrants to admit that they did not belong 
to British India, bo afraid were they that they would be 
refused relief. 

On tho whole, I do not consider that any portion of the 
persons relieved woro really not in need of it. On the other 
hand, in the hill tracts inhabited entirely by Goods and 
Korkus tho numbers relieved were insufficient. This was 
entirely due to the oharacter of the people themselves. 
Minor roadworks were opened in theso tracts for their bene¬ 
fit by the Forest Department, but it was found Impossible to 
persuade the people to leave their villages aud come to the 
work. All food products of the forest and other minor 
produce were given to them free and the rates for bamboos 
and bamboo artioles were reduced in their favour. There 
was, however, undoubtedly distress among them, especially 
towards the end of the monsoon, when a large proportion 
had to ho brought on village relief. To havo insisted on 
their removal to relief works would have been almost im¬ 
possible, and would have resulted in the complete failure of 
their autumn crops on whioh they are entirely dependent for 
support during a large part of the year. Theirs was the 
only oase in whioh gratuitous relief was given to persons who 
could do a reasonable amount of work. 

3. The mortality during the famine has been considerably 
in excess of the normal during the months of May, June, 
July, Augnst, September and October. In May and June 
this was partly due to an epidemic of oholcra, and July, 
August, September and Oetober to an epidemic of fever. 

At the end of May a change was made in the system in 
force on relief works, by whioh the numbers were considerably 
reduced during June, The exact details of tho change will 
be given In disoussing the Bystem of relief works. It affected 
only the able-bodied and I do not consider it was in any 
way the cause of the increased mortality, for the special 
enquiries showed that this mortality was almost entirely 
confined to children nnder 6 and adults over 60, two classes 
the relief of whioh was unchanged. The monsoon season was 
an unusually unhealthy one and the epidemic of fever was 
found to have affeoted all classes alike and was not confined 
to those classes who needed relief. I do not consider that it 
could have been prevented by more extensive relief measures. 

4. The measures of relief adopted in this district may be 
classed as follows:— 

A.—Relief Works— 

(a) Largo works under Public Works Department. 

(b) Small works under Civil authorities. 

(o) Works carried out by private individuals with the 
aid of Government loans. 
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B. —Village relief In the homes of the people. 

C. —Gratuitous relief in poor-housos. 

D. —Belief centres. 

E. —Kitchens. 

F. —Loans to agriculturists. 

G. — Suspension of rents and revenue. 

H. —The froo grant of minor forest produeo. 

I. —Belief from the Charitable Belief Fund. 

1 will deal with them in the above order. 

A.—Relief Wobks. 

(a)—Large Relief Works. 

1. At tlic commencement of the famine the Depnty 
Commissioner was made responsible for the management of 
relief works, the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Tublic Works 
Department being placed nnder his immediate orders. Vide 
Chief Engineer’s Office No. 270—6073 of 24th October 
18%. 

No detailed rules for their management are given in the 
Famine Code, and a system of working bad to be devised as 
experience was gained. The rules which were thus developed 
in this district in consultation with the Commissioner, were 
ultimately adopted for small works under the Civil authorities, 
and will be found in Revenuo Secretariat Circular Letter 
No. 659 of 29th January 1897. 

The principal tlaw in these rules was that the establish¬ 
ment was insufficient for the management of large works. 
They were, however, superseded in the middlo of January by 
the transfer of all road works to the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment under paragraph 60 of the Famine Code and the issue 
of the rules in G. O. No. 0-4-98 of 20th December 1896. 
By these rules the Executive Engineer became responsible 
for the management of all large relief works, the Deputy 
Commissioner's duty being— 

(1) To fix tbo task in consultation with the Sub-Divi¬ 

sional Officer . . . paragraph 25 

(2) To fix the wage ... ,,81 

(3) To dccido on the necessity of hutting „ 57 

The Deputy Commissioner was also required to give aid 
in making drafts, paragraph 6, aud in providing coin, para¬ 
graph 46 of tho Order. 

The object of this change was to enable the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to devote greater attention to other forms of relief, 
vide Bevenuc Secretariat, letter No. 214 of 15th January 
1897, but at the same time it was distinctly declared that 
he remained responsible for the general conduct of all 
famine relief operations in bis district, and was expected to 
bring to the notice of the Public Works Department autho¬ 
rities any defects tliat he might observe and to do his utmost 
to get those defects remedied as soon as possible. Kovenuo 
Circular letter No. C-74-96 of 15th Jauuury 1897. 

2. This transfer of management was a wise ouo. It is 
clearly a waste of power not to utilise the staff of the Public 
Works Department to tho fullest extent, iu times of famine, 
when expenditure on ordinary Public Works is curtailed, and, 
except that the Department is undermanned, all works both 
great and small might be placed under their charge. 

All details of management of the camps such as payment 
of labour, conservancy, kitchens, etc., should be entrusted to 
them, us it is undesirable to liavo the officer-in-charge of a 
camp subject to two masters. At the same time the Com¬ 
missioner and Deputy Commissioner must remain responsi¬ 
ble for all details of relief in the works under their charge 
and should have full power to interfere in c;ises of necessity. 
It is impossible to separate the various forms of relief from 
each other, and it is essential that there should be one con¬ 
trolling authority able to watch the effect of any order 
issued in connection with any system of relief, aud empowered 
to take immediate action to guard against any part of the 
system not taking its fair share in tho prevention of distress. 
The raising of the task or excessive fining of tho workers 
might cause a stampede from the work and seriously increase 
the distress of the district, or without doing this the detailed 
inspection of village relief by the famine officers under the 
Deputy Commissioner might show that the oonditious of 
relief works were so stringent that people wandered in search 
of food rather than go to them. This would only be known 
to the Depnty Commissioner, as head of all famine reliof 
operations, and interference in tho management of relief 
works would ho necessary. 

My relations with tho Public Works Department have 
always been friendly, and I seldom found any occasion to 


intorforo, but at the same time the power of issuing orders 
to which effect must at onee bo given by the Public Works 
D pertinent must be vested in the Deputy Commissioner, a 
power which he sliould not delegate to any of his Assistants. 

3. The system introduced by G. 0. No. C-498 was one of 
pure task-work by which tho workers earned the famine 
wage if they did the full task, but conld never ho fined 
below the penal wage. It was strictly in accordance with 
the Famine Code except in the following points:— 

(1) Classifications of workers. By paragraph 15 of the 
order' the division of workers into four elasscB, A, B, C, 
and D, of paragraph 62 of tho Famine Code was abandoned 
and two classes only, B and D, were nominally adopted. 
Subsequently tho A class was again introduced to include 
mates and other special workers who really form part of tho 
establishment. 

Now according to tho Famine Code tho wago of a man or 
woman of class B or D is fixed without regard to the class 
of work exacted. It is supposed to be based on tho amount 
of food required to maintain a worker ol that class in good 
condition. 

The wage table, Appendix VIII of G. O. No. C-498, 
divided tho workers not according to class but according to 
the naturo of tho work done. 

Thus an adult female of c'ass C would, under tho Famine 
Code, receive the equivalent of 16 cliattaks of grain whether 
she were a digger or a carrier, but us all females on earth¬ 
works were carriers she received, under the wago table in 
G. O. No. C-498, the equivalent of 13 cliattaks ol gruiu only, 
calculated to the nearest pice. 

This system is advocated by Mr. Higham in his recom¬ 
mendations, but T doubt if the system is a sound one. Stress 
is laid by tiim on the fact that the earnings of a family may 
he taken into account, hut this overlooks the presence on our 
relief works of many women deserted by their husbands and 
having to support themselves. It would bo impossible to 
adopt a special wago for such cases, and in order to prevent 
distress the wage must be calculated for tho individual. 

Tho customary daily wages in this district in ordinary 
years for casual labour are :— 

Man . . 36 cliattaks of grain. 

■Woman . . 27 „ of „ 

Boy . • 18 ,, of ,, 

These wages include a surplus for repairs of liousos, pur¬ 
chase of clothing and utensils and a provision for non-work¬ 
ing dependents, and days on which work is not procurable. 

The famine wage should, however, bo fixed so as to pro¬ 
vide only subsistence for the individual for the day, with a 
small surplus over for the provision of clothing. One great 
cause of discomfort and ill health on our relief works was 
the want, of clothing, and the fact that the suhsistonoe wage 
should be sufficient to allow of the purchase of a dhoti occa¬ 
sionally appeai-s to have been lost sight of. 

For puvposes of returns and statements tho workers should 
be divided into five classes:— 

A, Special (including quarry men). 

B, Diggers and stone-breakers. 

C, Carriers (including children over 12 years of age). 

D, Infirm gang. 

E, Children (7 to 12 years of age). 

Tho wages of men of the A class cannot bo fixed. These 
ore really part of tho establishment and must be paid 
sufficient to secure the services of competent men. Class B 
will consist of men only on an earthwork charge, but will 
include also able-bodied women, if the work is stone-break¬ 
ing. Class C on an earthwork charge will includo able- 
bodied women aud children over 12, hut on a stone-breaking 
charge will consist principally of children over 12. For the 
purposes of wage these two classes may be taken together, 
aud I would propose the following scale :— 

Men, the equivalent of 19 cliattaks. 

Women and children over 12, the equivalent of 14 

cliattaks. 

The infirm gang, class D, might receive, both men and 
women, the equivalent of 14 ohattaks. The difference 
between 13 and 14 cliattaks, when turned into a daily wage 
is so small that it may he neglected, aud the accounts thu*. 
simplified. Details, however, of tho number of infirm on 
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■each work must bo kept, as they afford a valuable guide to 
tfie Deputy Commissioner, who is thus able to judge of the 
oondition of the people and the efficiency of Village Relief. 

(2) The second departure from tho Famine Code is con¬ 
tained in paragraph 31 of G. 0. No. C-198. By the 
Famine Code the money wage changes automatically 
■with the price of food-grains, bnt the G. O. lays down 
that when once fixed, the wage shall not be altered except 
for a variation of 10 per cent, in tho price of grain, and then 
only with the approval of the Commissioner : in it also the 
wage is calculated to the nearest pioe. 

The effect of these combined rules was that the wages on 
the relief works were below those of the Famine Code, for 
the wages were originally fixed when grain was at 10 soers 
to the rupee and were left unalterod, becauso the inajority 
of the workers appeared to ho in good condition. Owing to 
the abundant supply of molnva, at cheap rates, the 
people used this more largely than usual as an artiole of 
food, and I have some doubts whether thoir oondition was 
really so satisfactory as it seemed. A large proportion were 
badly in need of clothes and these had to be supplied to 
them from the Charitable Relief Fund, instead of being 
purchased ont of their earnings. I should therefore prefer to 
see tho scale of wages calculated to the nearest pice and 
varied strictly according to the price of grain on tho date of 
payment. 

4. Tins system of pure task-work continued in force until 
June when, owing to tho large number of workers and the 
difficulty found in getting the land preparod for ploughing, 
a change of system was adopted. 

Tho able-bodied labourers were given an advanco of 3 
days' pay nnd sent to their homes, and task-works were 
closed to the admission of any applicant not showing signs of 
distress, tho ahle-hodied being referred to piece-works, which 
were now opened. 

Tho Central Provinces Famine Code providos for no sys¬ 
tem of pieoc-work, and all systems tried in this district were 
a departure from the Code. 

On all works, oxeept one, the contract system was adopted. 
The workers were made over to a contractor, who was paid 
a high rate for all work dono, tho rate at which he paid tho 
labourers being fixed. 

The system was a failure, complaints became froqnent, 
and owing to the want of any close check on tho measure¬ 
ments and payments, it was impossible to ascertain the 
real truth of the complaints. To keep a contractor and 
maintain the establishment required to guard against the 
cheating of the labourers by the contractor's underlings, 
would have been too expensive and the system had finally 
to be abandoned. 

Piece-work by direct agency was a success and no 
complaints were made about it. 

The earnings of many of the workers, however, proved 
too great, and it was finally abandoned for a modified form 
of task-work. 

Under this system the able-bodied were paid the Famine 
wage, if they performed a full task, but no minimum wage 
was fixed. There was thus no limit to the fines. This sys¬ 
tem answered its purpose, and tho loafers, who wore con¬ 
tented with a penal wago, wore eliminated. 

With a oareful classification of the workers, this system 
for the able-bodied, and pure task work ,for the weakly, 
appear to me the best forms of relief works. But pro¬ 
per classification is essential to its sucocss, and it was 
found impossible to trust this to the Officers-in-charge. 
These men were drawn from tho class of aspirants to Naib- 
Tahsildarships. Well-educated and suited for clerkships j 
they were as a rule wanting in power of oontrol and 
organisation. They required constant guiding, which the 
Suo-Divisional Officers of the Public Works Department 
were hardly qualified to give. The Executive Engineer's 
charge was too large to enable him to exorcise as dose a 
control as was required, and extra European staff could 
have been employed with advantage. Had he had the assis- 
tanoe of two European Staff Corps Officers as Inspectors, 
the relief given by relief-works would have been more 
efficient, and tho malversation, which, according to popular 
rumour, was considerable, would havo been detected, if it 
existed. Tho necessity and valuo of such appointments is 
taentioned in paragraph 83 of Mr. Higham's Note on 
Famino Relief Works in the North-West Provinces, and 
frequent European Inspection is essential for efficient 
Famine Relief, as tho permanent and trustworthy native 
staff is fully employed in othor ways. 


(J) Small works- 

The only small work In tho district was the Sobhapnr 
Tank employing from 1,000 to 2,000 persons. The system 
of working adopted was that described in Revenue Circular 
No. 559 of 29th January 18y7. A seeond tank built from 
a famine loan by an estate under the Court of Wards was 
managed on the same principles and was practically also a 
small relief-work under the Civil authorities, the only differ¬ 
ence being the source from which funds wore supplied. 
The great advantage of works of this class is that close 
supervision is possible. All the workers are collected in a 
small spaoe under tho eye of the Officer-in-oharge, and a 
fuller task can thus be oiacted. 

Both these works were kept under close Enropean super¬ 
vision as the Famino Relief Officer of tho Tahsil frequently 
visited them. 

(c) Works by Famine Loans . 

A vigorous attempt was made to induoc both small and 
large landholders to take loans free of any interest from 
Government, and to omplov local labour in improvement 
of their lands. Tho people wero only too willing to acoept 
tho money, but it soon became apparent that only a very 
few really intendod to employ any labour or do any 
work at all. The system had therefore to he abandoned. 
'1 his was because improvements were unnecessary. There is 
hardly a village in the district where labour could not 
profitably bo spent in damming nalaa that damage fields 
or in other ways, but the tenants are too lazy and the 
ordinary outturn of the land is too great to render them 
willing to go to the trouble of making oven those im¬ 
provements of which they admit tho value. 

B.—VlLLAOB RELIEF, 

1. In ordinary years local charity is amply sufficient to 
support tho aged and orippled poor of the village, but 
wheu the cultivators are thomselves pressed for food, it is 
hopeless to expect them to give much aid to others. 

Except in the ease of the hill tribes during the mon¬ 
soon all the persons relieved in thoir homes under Chapter 
V of the Famine Code wero unfit for labour on the relief 
works, and had, ns a rule, no able-bodied relatives. In 
some eases, however, relief was given to persons entitled to it 
by their physical oondition, although they had able-bodied 
relatives. It is not desirable to drivo on to relief works 
small cultivators just able to support themselves in thoir 
homes. They havo to arrange for the tilling of their land. 
The refusal of relief to thoir aged dependents would 
interfere with the cultivation of the land, a matter which 
must not be lost sight of. With this exception, the 
provisions of article 34 of the Famine Code were strictly 
followed ae a test of the right to village relief. Gratui¬ 
tous relief at home was thankfully accepted by the classes 
relieved, though occasionally persons refuse to take it. In 
some cases persons not otherwise entitled to it attempted 
to obtain relief, but suoh was tho exception and not tho 
rule, and I think that the difficulty of discriminating 
between the worthy and unworthy is over-rated. 

2. The system requires a strong staff, but in this district, 
with its ratwaris and Revenue Inspectors already avail¬ 
able, the increase was trifling. As for as possible tho 
actual distribution of the money day bv day to the persons 
selected by tho Circle Inspectors was placed in the hands of 
the head man of the village, who kept the accounts with the 
aid of tho patwari. 

Local opinion and the knowledge that everything that 
happens in a small village is well known, was an efficient 
check on malversation and very few rumours of fraud 
readied me. 

Each Cirolo Inspector had on an average 70 villages, eaoh 
of whioh he was expected to visit once a fortnight when 
he checked the accounts, recouped the permanent ad¬ 
vance and made suoh changos as were necessary in the list of 
recipients. 

A European officer eras placed over every six Circles, who 
cheekod tho work of the Inspectors and tho distribution of 
relief. The system worked on the whole well and the staff 
at my disposal was sufficient. 

3. Central kitchens could not replaeo gratuitous relief at 
the homes of the people as many of the recipients were, 
owing to old ago, blindness, (etc., unable to move long 
distances, and it would have been necessary to colleot them 
permanently at tho kitchens. When the famine ended 
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they would have lost touch with the people who used to 
support them, and their oxistenoe would have been 
rendered more difficult. By keeping them In thoir homes 
the village was made to realise that they still belonged to 
it, and many of them no doubt even during the famine 
received something from the villagers as a supplement to 
the subsistence allowance paid by Government. 

C.—Poob-iiouses. 

1. Foople of the bettor castes objected strongly to detention 
in the poor-house, and the main population always consisted 
of the blind and deformed, and low caste professional beg¬ 
gars. Owing to the long border which this district shares 
with Bhopal, the poor-houses were from time to timo flooded 
with paupers from that State. 

Besides these, occasional wandorers from other districts 
were sent in by the police, as well as wandorors of the 
Hoshangabad District pending their transfer to thoir 
homes. 

The poor-house population therefore oonsisted mainly of 
poople in poor condition and it was not surprising that the 
mortality should be high. 

2. The poor-honse ration was sufficient for the stronger 
people, but was unsuited to the large number who were in 
hospital. For theso a special diet had to be adopted. 

The rules and appendices of the Famine Code are by no 
means explicit ana wero practically abandoned In many 
paints. Full particulars of the changes required have been 
given in the report of the Hoshangabad Divisional Con¬ 
ference, held at Ohhindwara on the 18th February, and I 
need hardly repeat them here. 

8. The main difficulty was to induce the people to leave tho 
poor-house and go to their homes. The professional beggar 
and tho low caste people found the lazy Life in tho poor- 
house, even when they only received the minimum ration, so 
oomfortablo that they retnrnod again and again. 

An attempt was made to get work from tho Inmates, but I 
cannot say with any success. They were employed to grind 
the grain usod for food, and to keep the place tidy, but no 
regular industries proved possible. 

4. In many cases persons found begging had to be com¬ 
pelled to go to the poor-house and were forcibly detained 
there, though no legal authority for such action existed. It 
does not seem to me that any legal powers sanctioning such 
a course are necessary. 

D.—Belief Ckntbes. 

1. At every polico post and re lief-work a kitchon was 
openod for the relief of wandorers. At the polioe posts thoy 
rooeived only one or two meals as a rule and wero then passed 
on to the poor-house or nearest relief-work. At the relief- 
work kitchens they received food until they were fit for 
work, but no person was supposed to be kept at a relief-work 
kitchen unless he was likoly to be fit lor work within 15 
days. 

Relief centres did not replace gratuitous relief at the 
homes of the people, except that the opportunity was taken 
of their existenoo to feed all ohildren at them who liked to 
attend. 

E.—Eelief-kitohen*. 

1. On rolief-works it is desirable to givo roliof to depend¬ 
ents both young and old in the form of cooked food. It 
ensures tho ohildren especially receiving proper meals, for 
my experience is that the parents cauuot bo trusted in time 
of famine to feed them properly whllo oarning famine wages 
on a relief-work. These kitohens no doubt require consider¬ 
able supervision. In this district thoy were placed under 
the Public Works Department, and every effort was made to 
prevent embezzlement, but there was no doubt considerable 
malversation, wliioh oould only be prevented by freqnent 
inspection, a thing for whloh the Public Works Staff was 
insufficient. 

F.— Loans to Cultivatobs and Landholdebs. 

I have already mentioned in connection with my remarks 
on small works, that the system of loans to cultivators and 
landholders for land improvements proved a failure as a 
means of providing relief to labourers. In cases where tho 
loans wero made to cultivators, the money was gonorally 
applied either to tho support of thomselvos and their families 
oi- more rarely to the repayment of debts. 


In this way the loans becamo loans made for subsistenci 
and as suoh no doubt did good. 

2. Loans made with this avowed object were not issued, 
and the experiment would be dangerous, as it would be most 
difficult to discriminate between tho worthy and unworthy. 

3. Loans were freely advanced to tenants and malguzarsfor 
soed-grain and purchase of cattle, and were made repayable 
in two years. Without suoh assistance much of the land 
must have remained unsown. Caro was taken only to ad* 
vance money to suoh tenants as would havo boon unable to 
obtain seed-grain elsewhere, and the principle that the 
sowkars must always bo tho main source of supply of seed* 
grain was maintained. 

Considering that almost all agriculture in this district U 
oarried on with borrowed grain both for seed and food, it 
matters little, so far as the indebtedness of the cultivator fe 
concerned, whether the advance comes from Government 
or not. 

G.—Suspension of Land Revenue. 

An enquiry was made into tho probable out-turn of all 
the principal crops of tho district by means of crop experi¬ 
ments in carefully selected fields, and the information thn» 
acquired was made the basis of proposals for the suspension 
of revenue. 

Suspension of revenue under tho Rent Law of these Prov¬ 
inces disables the malguzar from suing the tenant for the 
same proportion of tho rent, and although tho relations of 
malguzar and tenant were carefully watched, no case came 
to my netioo iu which the relief granted to the malguzar 
did not reach tho tenant. The clleot of this suspension of 
rent was to leave the tenant a portion of his crops for his 
support and thus enable him to look after his cattle and 
prepare his land for sowing. It also prevented unscrupulous 
malguzars from bringing pressure on their tenants and 
checked any tendency there might have been for tenants to 
throw up their holdings. 

H.— Govebnment Foebstb. 

Full use was made of the Government forests as a means 
of supplying work and food. All roots and fruits found in 
them were given free, and labourers were allowed to remove 
head loads of grass, leaves and firewood for sale free of 
ohargo. They proved a most valuable auxiliary relief, add 
full use was made of them. 


{President .)—When did you take charge of Hoshang* 
abad P—On the 4th December 1895. 

And have you been there ever since P—Yes. 

{Mr. High am.) - Ah regards your remarks on classifica¬ 
tion, you approve of the proposal to classify workers as 
diggere and carriers P—Yes. 

1 understand the objection you make to these proposals is 
that the carrier's will only receive 13 ohattaks of grain P— 
Yes. 

If they received 14 chatlaks yon accept that as the best 
arrangement P—Yes. 

Do you think any difference should bo made between 
the wages given to a man and woman who are both doi?g 
oarrying work P—No. 

As regards tho second departure from the Famine 
Code, did you never raise your wages as prioes varied P—We 
did towards the end. We raised them in August. Up to 
July they were 7 pice and 6 pice ; in August wo raised tnem 
to 8 and 7. 

What wore grain prioes P—Nine, 8J, 8i, 8. 

All tho time it was from 8 to 9 yon paid tho same P— 
So long as it was between 9 and 8 seers wc kept to 7 and 0 
pice for men and women respectively. 

Then during May and Juno people were really livipg 
on something less than 19 chattaks ?—A little less than 
the Code, that was because they were living largely bn 
mahua, the price of which xvas considerably less than grain. 

Do yon think yon were able to keep them np to con¬ 
dition on the wage P—Up to June there was no falling 
off. At the end of the first month of tho monsoons their 
condition fell. Whether it wag due to exposure it would be 
difficult to say. 1 

ITow loug did mabua last P—Mahua lasted to the end!of 
the rains. 

I suppose they ate it as an ordinary article of food more 
than usual P—Yes. 
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Piece-work wag introduced to a certain extent in May P 
- Yes, as follows : 


Fortnight ending 

Total. 

Piece¬ 

work. 

Task¬ 

work. 

15th May 

• * 

• 

52,512 


52,512 

Slat ,j • 

* 

- 

.45,855 

531 

45,324 

15th June . 


• 

28,449 

1 

7,696 

20,753 

80th „ 



20,438 

5,886 

14,552 

15th July . 

* * 


26,540 

4,453 

22,087 

Slat ), « 

• * 


34,024 

4,376 

29,613 

15th August 

• * 


32,649 

4,579 

28,070 

31at „ 

• » 


29,576 

11,699 

17,877 

15th September 

• • 


26,341 

13,533 

12,808 

30th „ 

* • 


21,273 

11,482 

9,791 

15th October 

■ • 


12,464 

5,372 

7,092 

31st „ 



1,412 


1,412 


It appears from this that you began piece-work on 31st 
May P—Yes. 

And on the 15th June you had a qua: ter of the total 
on piece work ?—Yea. 

That proportion was kept up to July P~Yes, till the 
15th of July. Orders were issued in July that owing to 
the rains not having begun wo were to stop converting task 
into piece-work. 

There was a great drop from the 31st May to the 
80th June. Was that due to special orders P— On the 25th 
May people had not begun to plough their land, and malgu- 
a»rs were complaining that people were not attending to 
cultivation. Wc decided to temporarily turn off our able- 
bodied men in order to cultivate their land. 

You were apparently not satisfied with the piecework 
carried out by contractors P—No. 

Oid you receivo complaints that people did not got 
a fair amount P - Complaints were received about mea¬ 
surements on work. Payments wore not made by measure¬ 
ment at ail, and people were complaining that' they were 
not being paid their full amount. The contractors said 
the pits were not dug deep enough. 

Did you or the Public Works staff investigate that? 
—1 did, but it is impossible to get at the size of a pits 
you come, to the work and people point out a pit which in 
the rains is half full of water. 


piece-workers and 18,000 task-workers. How do you 
account for the sudden difference in the proportion of piece¬ 
workers P—At the beginning of July orders had issued to 
temporarily stop the transfer of workers from task-work to 
piece-work, and to continue admitting men to task-work. 
The result was that on the 16th August the 28,070 task- 
workers included a large proportion of able-bodied persons. 
Orders then issued to introduce the payment by results system, 
and the officers in charge transferred a large number of 
able-bodied persons and some infirm workers to this class 
of work, tho piece-workers of 31st August are not real 
piece-workers but workers paid by results. 

{President .)—You say in the first paragraph of your 
written note that this comparative immunity from any long 
serifs of bad harvests has induced a high standard of com¬ 
fort. When did you first notice distress of a kind which, 
in your opinion, called for relief under the Code P—About 
the end of September 1896, 

You say in the same paragraph even had there been no 
failure of the monsoon in 1896, there would probably have 
been some distress. It did not occur to you in 1895 or 
the early part of 1896, that any measures were necessary P— 
No. The spring crops of 1896 were fair, not good, but equal 
to the average of previous years. 

You did not notice any increase of beggars or any 
emaciated people about in the spring of 1896 P—There wero 
a few, mostly wanderers, from Bhopal and Itewa. 

If you had to manage the district again in a similar 
concatenation of circumstances, would you start relief earlier 
and if so, how much earlier P—The only thing I would do, 
would be to start poor-houses early in order to deal with 
starving wanderers. In this district we had a certain 
number of starving beggars from Bhopal. As a matter of 
fact we did start a sort of private poor-house. I don’t 
think any other measures were wanted. Tho maximum 
number in our poor-houses in the rains of 1896 was 75. 

Yon say in paragraph 2 that “ on the whole I do not 
consider that any portion of the persons relieved were really 
not in need of it. On the other hand, I think we have had 
some witnesses who said that they considered that a great 
many persons were on works who were not in need of relief. 
I see from letters that that impression seemB to prevail. As 
you hold a different opinion apparently, I want to know how 

that impression got abroad. How do'you account for it P_ 

I don’t quite see liow to account for it. 

With reference to the high mortality from May to 
October, you mention the prevalence of cholera and epide¬ 
mic fever. Do you think there was any general low condi¬ 
tion due to privation which made these epidemics more fatal 
than they would otherwise have been P—In the case of fever, 
no. In the case of cholera I am not quite certain. In the 
case of fever we had a special enquiry into all deaths during 
the monsoon, and the percentage of deaths among well-to-do 
and poorer classes was about the same. 


What about piece-work by direct agency P—I have had 
no complaints about it. I think it was a success. 

Was it more satisfactory than task-work P—Much more 
for able-bodied workers. 

Did you receive any complaints from these workers?— 

No. 


Do you think the earnings were too great P—Yes. 

Did you make any notes as to the earnings P—Some 
of them earned 6 and 6 annas a day. 

They were the ordinary labouring class P—They were 
accustomed to the work; it was stone-breaking. 

Were they men who were always employed on stone- 
breaking P-Men who lived in the neighbourhood of 
provincial metalled roads generally. 

Did yon question them as to how long they conti¬ 
nued to earn this wage. Is it posssible they only earned 
it for a short time and then used their earnings for their 
support for a time? I did not go into the question. 

In August you began work on the payment by results 
system. Under that system they could not earn more than 
14 chattaks P—No. 


Did you approve of that limit P—At that special time, 
yes. I don t think it would do for the whole period of the 
famine. At the end of August numbers steadily fellas 
people were leaving the works to go to their homes in order 
to attend to the kharif crop. The only object of these 
orders was to induce more people to go. 


oo August you had 4,579 piece-workers ar 

2o,U70 task-workers, on tho 31st August you had 11,69 


C. P. 


You say in paragraph 3, “ I do not consider the change 
of system was in any way the cause of the increased mortali¬ 
ty, for the special enquiries showed that this mortality was 

almost entirely oonfined to children under 5 and adults over 
60,” With reference to that, is it not the case that when a 
large body of able-bodied persons left the works, the old people 
and children who were their dependents, would practically 
leave too P—Yes. 

I see in paragraph 4 under the head “ Belief works ” yon 
say in June owing to the large number of workers and the 
difficulty found in getting the land prepared for ploughing, 
a change of system was adopted. I noticed in some corre¬ 
spondence allusion to this same difficulty. How was that 
brought to notico. By malguzars P—No. It was brought 
to notice by my own observation, and by the reports of 
famine relief officers. 

Do you mean that the malguzars had begun to complain P 
—No. We observed on the 22nd of May that cultivators 
had not begun to plough their land. 

Mr. White says in his evidence that the reason was 
that malguzars were not offering ploughmen a living wage 
Do you think that’s true P—No. I don’t think it was true 
then. It was true about September. At that time it was 
said the malguzars were willing to pay double the ordinary 
rates, but as they had treated their ploughmen dishonestly 
the year before, having turned their regular men off without 
wages, the men refused to return to them. 

Were they annual farm-servants?—Yes. 

Do yon think it would be possible to carry on in another 
famine a number of small works under the supervision of 

2 a 


Mr. S, A. 

Crump. 
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civil agency P—I don’t think it would be possible to find the 
work to do. 

You could not get many tanks?—No. 

Yon say under the head of “ B. village relief ” gratuitous 
relief at home was thankfully accepted by tho classes re¬ 
lieved, though occasionally persons refused to take it. What 
were the motives in this ease?—Caste prejudice. One of 
the lower castes of Pirn's almost entirely refused to take 
gratuitous relief. 

It has been proposed that in case of a future famine 
the main form of relief should be a few large works under 
the Public Works Department. The difficulty is that thi re 
aro certain classes who find it very difficult to leave their 
homes, such as cultivators, and people who own cattle, or 
peoplo who have sick dependents, or small children. Do 
yon think that with a strong inspecting agency you 
couLd, at the same time that you made a list of theso 
people for gratuitous relief, also make a list of these people 
and admit them to small works in the village circle, thus 
enabling you to order the rest of the people, that is landless 
labourers, off to large works?—No, because at that time tho 
landless class has probably started to move away from their 
homes to look for work. In Hoshangabad there is a regular 
system of going to Nimar to look for work. They would be 
absent from their homes, and the oircle agency would never 
pick them up. 

Those classes would be ordered to distant relief works, 
and those who have a reasonable objection to going to 
distant works would bo brought on to a list and allowed 
relief on small works near their villages. The others would 
be ordered to big works and havo to live on tbemP—Of 
course it would be possible to prepare such a list, but I am 
very doubtful whether the remaining pooplo would go to 
distant relief works. 

Do you think they would sit and starve in their villages 
instead?—I think they would wander about and beg. 

Practically they would be driven to small works P—Yes, or 
they would wait till they got into such a condition that 
they would have to be admitted into poor-houses. 

On the works at Hoshangabad had you a large pro¬ 
portion of small tenants?—I have no statistics, but from 
my impression thero must have been about 30 per cent. A 
family would keep one or two men to look after . the land 
and send the rest to relief works. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—Can you tell me when relief works 
were actually opened in the district P—Test-works under 
the District Council were opened about the middle of Nov¬ 
ember, and relief works were opened about 1st Dccomber. 

How many works were opened P—Two at Babai Bagra, 3rd 
December; PiparyaSandya, 1st December, split into three 
charges; Itansi Dhar, 16th January; Harda Hanclia, 18 th 
January. 

Were these works managed by yon or tho Public Works 
Department ?—At first by me. 

Till whenP—The orders for Public Works Department to 
take them over came on 1st January, and we made over the 
works about 17th January. 

Did they all fill rapidly ?—All, except one. 

So that there was evidence that there was considerable 
demand for labour in the district?—Yes, that is to say, 
that at that timo we considered a work filled up, if it had 
8,OOP, and then we split up tho works. 

Tho mortality in September, October, November and 
December 1896 was considerably in excess of the average. 
What was that due to P—Monsoon fever. The mortality 
in these months is always high. 

You don’t connect that mortality with distress?—No. 
The total death-rate for 1896 was 44 per mille per annum. 
That is below 1895 and slightly above 1894. 

As regards the high mortality in the autumn months 
of 1897. Is that in any way connected with famine 
conditions?—I should say it was probably due to normal 
conditions. The monsoon was delayed. 

When did you start village relief, was it behind-hand in 
being started?—No, Tho peoplo were managing fairly well. 


You don’t think it was behind-hand thenP—If I had to 
start it again I should start it earlier, not for the sako of 
the people themselves so much as for the sake of relieving 
tho villagers who have ordinarily to support them. We 
had a definite enquiry into the state of these people. We 
should have started it earlier, but found the villagers 
wore supporting them already. Then, again, there is 
almost always a certain amount of labour while the rabi 
crops arc ripening, which tho weaker people can get. 

With reference to what you say about raising the task, 
did you ever have any trouble with the Public Works as to 
raising the task?—No. 

You say in paragraph 3 that A, B, C and D of paragraph 
52 of the Famine Code was abandoned, and two classes only, 
B and I), were nominally adopted. What is tho meaning 
of nominally P—The explanation is in the next paragraph 
of my note. 

I understand people were in B and Dp—Yes, hut B was 
not necessarily getting the B wage of tho Famine Code. 

Why?—Under tho Famine Code a B woman would 
bo paid R0-1-8, under the Public Works Code RO-1-1. 

That was merely duo to the use of the pice system P 
—It is due to tho wages being calculated according to 
whether they were carriers or diggers. An able-bodied 
woman would be classed as B. If a carrier she would get 
the D wage on earthwork, but on stone-work, if able-bodied, 
she would get the B wage. 

(Mr. Bose.) —As regards the hill tribes in your district, 
what is their condition in an average year?—From the 
end of the monsoon to the end of tho rabi harvests they 
livo upon the produce of their baris ; from the beginning 
of the spring harvest up to the monsoon they live on their 
earnings for cutting crops. During the monsoons their 
condition is slightly bad. They use tine forest produce. 

What arc the crops?—Make, kodo. 

It is not exported?—No. 

The produce of their crops does not suffice for the whole 
year?—No. 

This being their condition, do yon think the ordinary 
relief rules should be relaxed in their oase P—I think it 
is impossible to persuade tho Gonds to come to relief work?. 
They won’t leave the jungles. 

Yon have said what special measures were adopted. Havo 
yon any other suggestions as to how they should be 
relieved, short of giving them gratuitous relief at their 
homes?—During the open season we had a certain number 
of Gonds maintained by the Forest Department ; that was 
only dose to their villages. 

Do the contractors employ ordinary Publio Works Depart¬ 
ment men or new men P—The ordinary men. 

They did not give satisfaction P—I don’t think so. lam 
unable to discover whether tho complaints of labourew wero 
correct or not. 

With the departmental system there were similar com¬ 
plaints P—There were, but then it was possible to discover 
the real facts. 

(Mr. Fuller.) —I suppose thore is a certain difference of 
position among the Gonds themselves ?—Yes. 

Would it be possible, or not, to draw up for tho Gonds 
of villages such a list as is drawn up for those ordinarily 
entitled to gratuitous relief?—The difficulty is in the raiynt- 
wari villages. It would be posBiblo in those regularly settled 
butjiot ifi the forest villages. 

For those who live in the special area, suoh an arrange¬ 
ment would be possible ?—Ycb. 

As regards village relief, I suppose at the beginning von 
worked strictly under section 34 of tho Famine Code P—Yes. 

You say you believo there were' few persons camp-.to 
works who did not require relief. The meaning depends, on 
the construction you put on the words “ requiring relioL", 
You don’t mean that there were any on relief but those 
in actual want of food P—No. 

Have you any information as to the supply of pice in the' 
■way of copper coin returning to the treasury. How long did 
it take to come back ?—I should not think it is back yet. 
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Mr. L. K. Laurie, Commissioner, Nerbudda Division, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 


A.—Departures from the principles of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Famine Code which have occur¬ 
red in the recent Famine in the Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

1. By paragraph 13 of the Code, “the proper course is 

with tho first indications of distress 
Test works. open one or more test works, 

according as the area which seems affected is large or small, 
regulating thorn strictly according to the provisions herein¬ 
after contained as to relief w-orks. Ordinary works in pro¬ 
gress under the District Council or required by it should bo 
opened and should be utilized as test works . . . _ If such 

tests work attract labourers in large numbers, then it may be 
considered proved that distress exists.” 

With regard to the foregoing, I would observe that 
although test-works were opened in this Division, the dates 
of opening them by no means coincided with the appearance 
of the “first indication* of distress .” Distress among tho 
poorest classes had manifested itself during tho rains, and 
private poor-houses had been opened in Hoshangabad and 
Narsinghpur. It is difficult to start test works during tlie 
rains: and they might compete at sowing time with such 
demand for agricultural labour as existed. Test works wero 
opened in Narsinghpur and Nimar on the 14th October and 
in Betul and Chhindwara on the 18th and 31st November 
(respectively), Reports on the results wero slow in coming 
in, and on the 21st November I decided to open relief works 
without waiting for reports on the test works. It was by 
tiiat time plain that distress must exist. Tho staple food of 
the poorer classes in this Division is juari : and with tho 
cessation of vain at the end of August a large part of the 
juari crop had been mined. At the same time prices had 
begun to rise and information as to the harvests elsewhere 
indicated that wo could not depend on imports to correct our 
local deficiency. Tho employment for labour afforded by the 
juari harvest and the cutting of tlic grass orop, in ordinary 
years, was soriouly diminished : and there was little room 
for doubt that the labouring class wero hit hard by tho rising 
prices of food-grain on tho one hand and by the contraction 
of the field of employment on the other. 

The beggars bad docked into tho larger towns and wand¬ 
erers from other districts and from across the Nerbudda had 
begun to appear. It was therefore determined to open relief 
works in accordance with the scheme already prepared with¬ 
out further delay. By the 25th December nearly 30,000 
persons were on the relief works. 

2. By paragraph 34 of Code, the village Mukaddam, with 

„ , . „ , the assistance of tho Patwan, is to 

Gratuitous relief. prcpar0 a register of persons resid¬ 

ing in his vi'lago who from their circumstances are likely to 
require gratuitous relief : and the Commissioner of the 
Division is to give the order for its preparation when the 
time appears ripe. Accordingly, on the 27th November, I 
gave the order for the organization of village relief in all 

•Orders for Nimar (whore districts except Nimar * I may 
distress was limited) issued here observe that a distinction 
ou eth February, might hereafter be drawn between 

ordering the preparation of tho Village Register of Poor 
and ordering the commencement of payments to the per¬ 
sons whoso names are on the Register. The Registers can 
with advantage be prepared a month or so before payments 
are commenced. It was early seen, however, that the plan of 
giving relief through the mukaddam in all villages where 
persons of classes described in paragraph 34 of the Codo 
were to bo found could not be worked in tracts—such as the 
Jagirs of Chhindwara—where mukaddams are illiterate 
and patwaris are wanting, or where there are fow grain shops 
and the transport of grain is difficult. I therefore obtained, 
in January, the sanction of the Chief Commissioner to the 
substitution in such tracts of the place of distributing relief 
at selected centres, instead of in each and every village. At 
these “distributing centres” relief was given in tho form of 
grain—cooked or uncooked as tho recipients preferred— 
because the people (chiefly Gonds) were not familiar with the 
value of money. Shelters were erected at each distributing 
centre so that persons who had far to travel from their homes 
might (if they chose) take up their temporary residence there. 
In this way these ‘ distributing centres ’ partook of the charac¬ 
ter of 1 relief centres ’ and ‘ poor-houses,’ both: but the in¬ 
mates were free to come and go, and were not required to 
work. 

3. The Code omits to state whether the payments'of money 
fov gratuitous relief are to be made monthly, weekly or 
daily : but it may be inferred from the reference to “ daily 
expenditure ” in clause ( g) of paragraph 25, that daily dis¬ 


bursements are contemplated. This was the principle 
adopted in this Division: and I attach some importance to its 
observance. Among an improvident people the receipt of ,a 
whole month’s subsistence money in one lump sum Is pro¬ 
vocative of extravagance and the children (if any) suffer, 

4. The classes of people described in paragraph 34 of the 
Code as entitled to relief are, broadly speaking, persons who 
are helpless by reason of age or infirmity (attendants on the 
sick or on infant children in their homes may be left out of 
account, as not many arc to bo found so employed in the 
homes of the poor). The Code does not seem to contemplate 
that persons who have been so reduced by privation as to be 
temporarily unfit for labour should bo relieved in their 
homes, although it is true that the words “ physical weakness ” 
[in clause (d)], would cover such eases. The orders issued 
in these Provinces at first limited the application of tho 
expression “ physical weakness ” to the “ permanently help¬ 
less.” Therefore for some time tho Village Registers con¬ 
tained only tho lame, the halt, the blind, the insane, and the 
senile. But when the rains came on a new departure was mado. 
Large numbers of labourers refused to stir from their homes 
dreading exposure on the works, finding it hard to travel 
distances which were easily covered in the dry weather, and 
building their hopes on their patches of maize, samak, Tcodo 
or Iciitki. Tin’s home staying involved slow starvation, staved 
off for a little by tho consumption of such herbs and roots 
as were obtainable. It became clearly necessary to save these 
people, and in August orders wore issued tiiat all persons who 
“ looked half-starved ” wero temporarily to be brought on the 
Village Relief Registers. 

5. By paragraph 36 of the Code the removal of names from 
tho Village Register is entrusted to tho Patwari: and nothing 
ib said about the addition of names thereto, presumably 
because it was not contemplated that any additions would be 
required. It was not deemed safe to leave this matter in the 
hands of the Patwari. Additions and removals were made by 
Rcvenuo Inspectors under tho supervision of the Relief Officer 
of the Tahsil or Sub-Division. 

6. In this connection it is to be remarked tiiat the Codo 
makes the Tahsildar [paragraph (6)], Superintendent of the 
Relief “ Circles ” of his tahsil: and leaves it to the Deputy 
Commissioner to control the supervision of gratuitous relief 
with his aid. It was found that European Superintendents 
were urgently called for in order to secure punctual payments 
and timely revision of the village lists. Accordingly the 
assistance of a certain number of Staff Corps officers was pro¬ 
cured by the Local Administration, and other European 
officers were plaecd upon special duty for the purpose. One 
of these special officers was usually placed in charge of a 
Tahsil—the Tahsildar being set free for other work. 

7. By paragraph 48 of the Code, “ in tho early days of a 

, , scarcity small works should be used 

to the utmost jn preference to 
large works, which will be the backbone of system of relief 
in the lator stages of a famine.” The terms ‘small works’ 
and ‘large works' as used here, are to be interpreted (it is 
understood) by the light of paragraph 41 preceding—accord¬ 
ing to which all works that are not calculated to proyido 
simultaneous employment for three months to at least 1,000 
persons are small works. This principle was not adhered to. 
In this Division there are fow places where tanks can with 
advantage ho made, and experience shows that (until the last 
two years) the country suffers moro from excess of moisture 
than from drought. On the other hand, it is sadly In -want 
of good roads. Road-making was therefore the backbone 
of our schemo of relief works: and in taking up a parti¬ 
cular road at the beginning of the famine attention was paid 
rather to the intensity of distress in the neighbourhood than 
to tho length of timo that a fixed number of workers could be 
employed on it. When ono road was finished it was not 
difficult to transfer the labourers to an adjoining work of a 
similar kind. If, however, it had been necessary to decide 
between tailing up small or large works at the outset, prefer¬ 
ence would, I think, have been given to the largo works, be¬ 
cause in tho hot weather large camps arc undesirable In view 
of the danger of oholera and the difficulties of water-supply. 

8. By paragraph 50 of the Code, the official in charge of a 
relief work “ to whatever Department he may belong, will 
ordinarily bo subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner and 
to him alone ” in tho conduct of his duties. If, however, tho 
Local Government considers it necessary it can relieve the 
Deputy Commissioner of the control of any particular work 
and issue rules for the guidance of the .officer in oharge. 
This principle was at first acted upon to this extent that all 
the relief works in this Division were started under the direct 
supervision and responsibility of the Deputy Commissioners. 
Early in J anuary, however, orders were received from the 
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Clnef Commissioner whereby the “officers in charge ” of relief 
works became Public Works subordinates: and the whole 
management of the relief works then in operation was trans¬ 
ferred to the Pubic Works Department. 

9- The classification of workers set forth in paragraph 52 
of the Code was discarded in tho instructions issued at the 
time when relief works wore placed under the Public Works 
Department. Almost tho whole of the workers on our relief 
works were persons accustomed to labour of some kind, while 
very few of them were familiar with stone-breaking or the 
excavation of earth. Hence the classification could be much 
simplified; and the principle adopted was to look rather to 
what kinds of work the workers could (with duo regard to 
their physical fitness) besot to porform, than to what they 
had been in the custom of doing. 

10. By paragraph 57 of the Code, any relief worker who 
contumaciously refuses to perform his allotted task may be 
sent to the poor-house. Tin's provision must bo read along 
with paragraph 83, whereby a ‘ penal ’ ration is prescribed 
for persons sent to the poor-hovtso on this account. This 
method of punishing contumacy was not followed. In the 
first place, tho poor-house was ordinarily at a distance, and 
the necessary guards for es 'oHing recusants to it were not 
available. In the second place the ‘ penal ’ diet was not 
found to be a sufficient deterrent. I am informed that an 
idle person would accept the ‘ penal ’ ration as enough for 
his needs. 

11. Tho ‘ task ’ was not settled by the local authorities or 
strictly in accordance witli paragraph 58 of the Code. It 
was usually determined by tiro Executive Engineer on the 
linos indicated in the instructions referred to m paragraph 9 
of this note. Ultimately, the task-work system was modified 
by tho partial introduction of piece-work. Tin's is a subject 
to whioh I need not refer in detail as the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s orders are on record. 

12. By paragraph 60 of the Code the rate of wages is to 
be adjusted to variations in the price of food by the “ Officer 
in charge.” This important duty was transferred to the 
Public Works Department Sub-Divisional Officer in consult¬ 
ation with tho Deputy Commissioner, and subject to the 
Commissioner’s approval. 

13. By paragraph 64 of the Code, wovhevs who are not 
* able-bodied ’ are to be paid daily. It was not found possi¬ 
ble to do this, as a general rule. 

14. By paragraph 68 of the Code workers are to receive 
on Saturday evening wage for Snnday, which is to be a day 
of rest. It, was found that this led to persons joining a work 
on Saturday in order to secure the Sunday wage : and pre¬ 
payment was discontinued. 

15. In paragraph 88 of tho Code, the classes of persons 
who may be admitted to a poor-liouse are described. The 

words “persons who being unfit 
Poor-Reuses. for employment on works,” was 

interpreted (with reference to tho 
words “ until they are fit,” in the succeeding paragraph) as 
including those who wore temporarily incapacitated for work 
by privation. In addition to this, however, persons who 
were homeless (such as wandering orphans) and persons 
whose homes (by reason of their being wanderers from other 
Divisions, provinces or countries) could not bo readily ascer¬ 
tained wove received into the poor-houses, if unfit for employ¬ 
ment on works. 

16. Instead of placing tho poor-house under the immediate 
charge of the “ Civil relief officer of tho Tahsil " as directed 
in Rule I of Appendix IY of tho Code, each such institution 
was ordinarily in charge of a special officer selected by the 
Deputy Commissioner, such as an Extra-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner (at head-quarters) or a Mnusiif (at tahsil). The 
Tahsildar w'as too much on tour to bo able to look after the 
pool-house ; and its due supervision demanded a consider¬ 
able amount of trouble and time. At first it was found very 
necessary to have a substantial enclosure wall, the instruc¬ 
tion in paragraph II, of Appendix IV, that reliance should 
be placed on the ‘ patrol,’ proving an impracticable one. But 
as time went on, tho poor-house became move popular, and 
the difficulty was to keep persons who had been passed out as 
fit for work from seeking re-admission. 

It was not found feasible to enforce tho disciplinary rules 
Inculcated in paragraph 18 of Appendix IV, or to provide 
much employment for the inmates, a large proportion of 
them being too feeble to be treated otherwise than as con¬ 
valescents. 

The directions regarding the ration in paragraph )2 of 
Appendix IV, had to be considerably modified in practice, 
owing to the feeble state of health of most of the persons 


admitted. In most poor-houses the plan of dividing the 
ration into three instead of two meals was tried ; and until 
the health of an inmate improved he was in many cases 
placed upon special (hospital) diet at the outset, under the 
instructions of the Civil 8nrgeon. 

17. The Code has no chapter on ‘ Relief Centres’: but 
there are incidental references in paragraph 33, paragraph 77 

and paragraph 123 to circumstances 
Relief Centres. under which starving persons 

may temporarily receive gratuitous 
relief until they are fit for work or can reach a relief work 
or poor-house. In this Division every Police post was made 
a relief centre in this sense of the word : and on every relief 
work there was a kitchen at which not only the dependents 
of workers were fed bnt applicants for employment who were 
too weak to work received free meals for a day or two until 
they recovered strength. In addition, there were in the 
jagirs of the Chhindwara district the distributing contres 
referred to in paragraph 2 of this note, which were, however, 
mixlifications of the vil'age relief system to suit local con¬ 
ditions. 

18. The establishment of children’s kitchens was not 
found necessary in this Division until the rains set in, when 
under the circumstances indicated in paragraph 4 of this 
note many parents lacked the means of support. Both 
parents and children were then brought on to Vil'age Relief, 
and to some extent the issue of food to children in kitchens 
took the place of money doles to the parents on the children’s 
behalf. Such kitchens, however, were not established in the 
numbers contemplated by paragraph 97 of the Code. In 
the monsoon travelling is difficult and exposure to the 
weather is trying to young children. The kitchens were 
useful to tho children who resided in the towns or villages 
where these institutions were opened, hut children from 
neighbouring villages did not greatly resort to them. It 
seemed preferable to adhere to the money dole system in 
villages not within easy reach of a kitchen, especially as it 
was not reported that parents were generally in tho habit of 
starving their children. This practice seems to have been, 
on the whole, confined to relief-works, and I explain it on 
the ground that people on tho works being among strangers 
were not subject to tho pressure of public opinion and were 
anxious to save all they could in the shortest possible time. 

Where kitchens wove established the elaborate Rules of 
Appendix V of the Code were found inappropriate, and the 
rules appended to the report of tho Jabalpur Conferonoe, 
held on August 2nd, 1897, were generally preferred. 

19. From paragraph 107 of the Code read with paragraph 
99, it would appear that the intention was that (1) orphan 

children and (2) children aban- 
OrphaosKHH. doned by their parents should be 

at first sent to poor-houses or 
children’s kitchens. On tho closing of these institutions (at 
the end of the famine) the children are to be transferred to 
a “ temporary orphanage " at the head-quarters of the dis¬ 
trict which is to be managed by a local Committee or Board. 
Tho principle actually followed was to establish the orphan¬ 
age as part of the head-quarters’ poor-house, while famine 
was still prevalent, and to institute the necessary enquiries 
as to parentage, adoption, etc., at once, instead of waiting 
till the end of the famine. The orphanage was managed 
by tbe Superintendent of the Poor-house with tho assistance 
of a matron. 

20. It was not found feasible to give effect to the provi¬ 
sions of paragraphs 101 to 104 of the Code. In applying 

paragraph 117 the further step was 
other measures of relief. taken of reducing the Forest De¬ 
partment fees on bamboos and 
avtioles manufactured therefrom by 50 per cent. The Gonds 
are in the habit of making and selling bamboo baskets, and 
they were much helped by tins concession. 

B.— Degree of success which has attended the mea¬ 
sures ADOPTED, CONSIDERED PRIMARILY WITH BB¬ 
OARD TO THE BELIEF OF DISTRESS AND, SECONDARI¬ 
LY, WITH REGARD TO ECONOMT. 

21. Of the sneoess of the relief works as a means not 
only of saving life but of keeping labour on the land, there 
can be no doubt. Every raa'guzar testifies to it. It may 
be claimed for them also that they have achieved some ad¬ 
vance in the direction of opening up the country by im¬ 
proved roads. Whether they were economically adminis¬ 
tered is a difficult question to answer. It implies a com¬ 
parison with the administration of similar works in other 
places or in other times which it is not within my power to 
make. I am ready to admit that at the outset, before 
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labour was properly organized and a due task exacted, there 
was a considerable expenditure for whieh there was not 
much to show. It is also true that at the outset many 
persons of the cultivating class who wero not in immediate 
iieed of relief resorted to our works as a means of enabling 
them to lay by some small savings. I do not, however, 
Consider that money expended in this way was wholly 
wasted. It helped to avert or postpone the exhaustion of 
resources which ultimately brought many persons on the 
village registers of poor as temporarily unfit for work. 
The proper supervision of relief works so as to guard 
against the misappropriation of public money and to make 
snre that the labourers are punctually paid their due wages 
calls for a larger European staff than was actually available 
in this Division, At first inspections of relief works were 
mado by Extra-Assistant Commissioners, Police officers and 
cithers : but it was found that their criticisms were liable fo 
provoke friction, and it was considered desirable to limit their 
action in this respect. Executive Engineers bad suoh largo 
areas to control that their inspections were necessarily few : 
and a great deal of responsibility thus rested in the hands 
of 8ub-Divisional Officers. Even these officers were unable 
to give that close attention to their charges which circum¬ 
stances demanded. 

22. The administration of Village Relief, on the other 
hand, was very effectively supervised in all districts except 
perhaps Bctul, where at the beginning, owing to the inex¬ 
perience and ill-health of the District Officer, arrangements 
were defective. With the appointment of special officers 
after the rains had broken the deficiencies wore remedied 
and the organization made complete. 

The bringing upon Village Relief in the rains of all the 
persons referred to in tho closing portion of paragraph 4 of 
this note. Involved a very considerable outlay of public money -, 
but I doubt if the people could have been "kept alive in any 
other way, Tho extension of relief works at that season 
was impossible oven if the pooplo would have oomo upon 
them : and tho work done on roads in rainy weather is of 
a spasmodic kind, and (except where skilled labour is em¬ 
ployed) of a not very satisfactory description. 

23. Tho Relief centreft in uso in this Division (as de- 
scribed in paragraph 17 of this note) were I believe of excellent 
service in keeping down tho mortality induced by wander¬ 
ing. By insisting on the police filing receipts for all per¬ 
sons forwarded to relief works of poor-houses as vouchers 
for their expenditure, some cheek was imposed upon the 
outlay incurred. 

24. As to children's kitchens I have given reasons for 
holding that their range of usefulness was limited (paragraph 
18 of this note). In the report of the Divisional Conference 
on the amendment of tho Provincial Famine Code will be 
found reasons for doubting the economic character of this 
method of dispensing relief in places where the management 
of the kitchens must he left much in tho hands of Malguzars, 
M ukhtiars, or village Schoolmasters. 

25. With regard to Poor-homes, one’s satisfaction at the 
manner in which most of these institutions were managed 
in this Division is greatly discounted by the considerable 
mortality among the inmates, despite the great regard paid 
to all considerations of health and notwithstanding the un¬ 
stinted expenditure on dietary in the case of all who were 
in hospital. Tho facts seem to me to point to the conclu¬ 
sion that the shutting up in poor-houses of persons in in¬ 
different health does not tend to their recovery: and that 
the aggregation of a considerable number of people within 
an enclosure operates in some occult way to depress vitality. 
Tho class relieved in our poor-houses were mainly beggars 
and ‘ tramps.’ On the other hand, the children placed in 
the orphanages thrived greatly; until cancrum oris or 
stomatatis appeared among them. Even then, prompt 
Isolation of the infected cases proved effective in protecting 
tho health of the remainder. 

Still, whatever may be nrged against poor-houses, It must 
be admitted that (a) they were the means of restoring a 
considerable number of persons to health, who were trans¬ 
ferred from the poor-house to relief-works; that (h) many 
other persons were restored, in health, to their villages at the 
close of the famine; and that (r) they were absolutely 
necessary as depSts for the foreigners (unfit for labour) who 
came so numerously across our borders. .Moreover, poor 
houses act as indicators, on the one hand, of the efficacy of 
Village Relief (in respect to residents of the district seeking 
admission), and on the other hand, of the activity of the 
Police in picking up starving wanderers who have no homes 
j» the district. 


C.~ Advice as to measubes and methods of wobkino 

WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO MOVE MOST EFFECTIVE IN 
FUIUBE IN THESE TWO EESPECTS. 

. 26. I recommend that the Village Registers of poor includ¬ 
ing at first only the c'asses of persons indicated in paragraph 

. o:t Famine Code, be prepared as soon as ever the 
existence of distress is suspected, the mukaddam being re¬ 
minded of his duty to organizo private charity for the 
support of the helpless. Should he experience difficulty in 
raising the necessary funds the fact will in itself be signifi¬ 
cant, Should it appear that beggars are commencing to 
leave their villages and seek the towns, measures should be 
taken to assist private charity and cheek this tendency 
betimes. Otherwise we have to sweep into our poor-houses 
people who might have been kept on relief in their villages 
from the first. 

.27. The fact must be deliberately faced, that at the be¬ 
ginning of the rains—before the maize and minor millets 
ripen — a large portion of tho distressed population must be 
brought on the Village Relief lists, although capable of do¬ 
ing some work were, it possible to bring work to their 
™' efol ' e befom the monsoon sets in, the Inspecting 
staff ror Village Relief must bo largely strengthened for 
the heavy work before them, and Inspection bungalows must 
be provided to facilitate touring in the rains. It should be 
clearly .aid down that in the slack season (July and August) 
all starving persons are to be admitted to'Village Relief, 
whether apparently fit for work or not . 

28. With this contingency in view, there is no need to 
^ £o ° lawfully against the earnings of tho labourers on 

U'hef works exceeding at times—or in single instances—a 
bare subsistence allowance.^ If they have nothing to spare 
cither in cash or in constitution when the rains begin, they 
t- all the faster and come the sooner on village 

29. All relief works should bo closed when the rains begin, 
the workers being given a month’s pay and sent to their 
homes. It they have no homes in the district, they should 
be dratted to a single work, until they can be sent to their 
humis. The value of the work done in the intervals of rain¬ 
fall is not sufficient to make good the cost of shelters, estab- 

hospitals, etc., and the people might as well be on 
Village Relief. 

£he Prop* 1 ! supervision of relief-works a special 
body of European Inspectors, preferably Staff Corps Officers, 
should ho planed at the disposal of tho Executive. Engineer. 

31. There should be no pioce-work in the Plateau districts, 
lhe aboriginals are afraid of a system which they do not 
understand ? and give an excellent outturn as task-workers. 

32. The excellent plan of permitting the removal, free of 
charge, of edible products in Government forests, and of 
reducing or remitting grazing fees and fees on bamboos 
should be always resorted to in times of distress. 


, (-Pf e eJ/lent.)—-- How long have you been Commissioner in 
the Nerbudda Division?—Since May ]89H. 

Before that where were you P—In Chhattisgarb, and for 6 
months in Jabalpur. 

You say in your written statement in paragraph 1, that it 
was determined to open relief-works, in accordance with 
the scheme pi-epared, without further delay, and that by the 
25th December nearly 30,000 persons were on relief-works. 
Ilad you done that in all districts ?—Yes ; fourteen works 
were opened. 

When you joined the Division in May 1896, was there 
anything to make you alarmed about the people in the Dis¬ 
trict?—No. 

You say in paragraph 4 that large numbers of labourers 
refused to stir from their homes, and were building their 
hopes on their patches of maize, etc. You arc referring to 
the Bonds chiefly ?—Yes. 

In all tracts there was a large increase of distress in the 
rains P—Yes. 

It had nothing to do with the reduction of works and the 
policy of sending poople away to their homes ?—No ; I think 
it is connected with the ordinary conditions of labour in these 
Provinces. Mostly the people we relieved were the agricul¬ 
tural labouring classes. For them, the months of July and 
August are always a trying time. 

Is there nothing going on in the rains P— 1 The rains are 
pretty continuous, and seeds are being put into the ground, 
and they have to wait till the crop appears above lhe ground. 
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Mr. L. K. You say ill paragraph 8 tliat early in January orders were 
Laurie. received from the Chief Commissioner, whereby the “ officers 

- in charge " of relief-works became Public Works subordin- 

18th Mar. ates ; and the whole management of the relief-works then in 
1898. operation was transferred to the Public Works Department. 
- — Have you anything to say about that change 1 To what 
extent do you approve of it P—I think it was an excellent 
measure. 

You don't think it was carried too far, so as to deprive the 
Deputy Commissioner of any power of controlling relief, which 
he should have had P—No ; X don’t think so, in my Divi¬ 
sion. 

Is the Deputy Commissioner still ablo to interfere in any 
case in which he might be required to interfere p— Yes, in 
concert with the Executive Engineers. So long as ho and 
the Executive Engineer worked in harmony there was no 
difficulty. 

Did he have any control in the operations P—Whenever 
he wont and saw that there was anything particularly wrong, 
as regards people not heing freely admitted or being turned 
away, he represented it to the Executive Engineer, and got 
it put right. 

He could not give an order P—I think ho referred to the 
Executive Engineer first. 

He could not give an order to the Executive Engineer 
which lie was bound to carry out P—That is not clear to my 
mind. 


They kept in fair health P—As far as I saw. 

( President .)—Ought not there to bo an abundance of 
mahua at that timcP—Yes ; but all classes did not profit by 
it alike. 

(Mr. Molderness .)—You had people who worked before 
the mahua came in P—Yes. 

Thoy were on the D wage?—Yes. 

What was their conditionP—Excellent. 

You say in paragraph 11 that ultimately the task-work 
system was modified by the partial introduction of piece¬ 
work. 1 should like to know your opinion of that. Do you 
think the substitution was a wise one?—It is difficult to 
speak of its wisdom. If left optional with me, I would have 
no piece-work, because you thereby reduce the workers to the 
smallest earnings, leaving them no margin. They have 
nothing to fall back upon when the rainy season arrives and 
works have to be stopped. Hence they come the more 
quickly on to village-relief, and the money economised in 
their wages is expended on keeping them alive later on. 

Had you task-work open in the rains?—Yes. 

Do you think that many people were earning wages who 
ought not to have been on works P — At the very beginning 
before we had properly organized, I noticed a number of 
people who looked as if they might have done without relief. 
Later on I found no persons who should not have been on 
works. 


Do you think it ought to be made clear, or left as it was P 
—I may mention that we have had a meeting of local offi¬ 
cers to revise the Famine Code, and we liave in the proceed¬ 
ings of that meeting recorded our views with respect to the 
Public Works rule. 

(Mr. TlolJernesi.) —Do you think that when r relief-works 
were started in January, there were enough works open for 
the relief of the District ?—That is my belief. 

Had you any difficulty in getting the Public Works to open 
works when you thought it necessary P—At first there was a 
hard-and-fast rule, that notmore than four works should bo 
opened in the same district. We contested tliat, and it was 
not rigidly enforced. 

In some districts you had moro than four P—Yes, in 
Narsingpur wo had six, and in Iloshangabad considerably 
more than four. 

Did the works you bad open in March draw the people 
from all parts of the district ?— There was a difference be¬ 
tween the Valley District and the Ghat District, 1 think 
that in the Valley Districts thoy drew' all the people except 
the Gonds and Korkus, hut in the Ghat Districts I don’t 
think we were so successful in drawing everybody. 

In a future famine would you advocato having, during 
the open season, for the Ghat Districts, more works under 
Civil officers?—I don’t think that works under Civil officers 
would be more easy to find than works under Public Works 
officers. 

You say in paragraph 2 that a distinction might he drawn 
between ordering the preparation of the village register of 
poor, and ordering the commencement of payments. Do you 
think they should have been prepared somewhat earlier?—I 
think it would have saved time if the registers had been 
prepared earlier. At the, same time I am "not prepared to 
say that they were Into in being brought into action. 


On the approach of the rains, by compulsorily closing 
works, you would provide for the cultivation of fields?—Yes. 

Do you consider relief centres a temporary expedient P— 
We hod no relief centres on the same lilies as at Jabalpur. 

Yon remember that some telegrams from Ilerar passed 
about the emigration of people from Bcrar. What were the 
facts P—It was proved to be a mistake ; that the peoplo had 
not come from Berar but Balaghat. 

They alleged that the introduction of piece-work had sent 
them?—1 found nothing to support that view. 

You sa^ in paragraph 22 that the administration of vil¬ 
lage-relief was very, effectively supervised in all districts 
except perhaps Betnl, where at the beginning, owing to the 
inexperience and ill-health of the District Officer, arrange¬ 
ments were defective. Were insufficient people put on?— 
In Mulai Tulisil. The Tahsiklar was not an efficient officer. 

Did severe distress arise?—We found it necessary to put 
a number of people on village-relief. 

In paragraph 24 you doubt iho economic value of kitchens 
under Malguzars, etc. Some officers have praised them very 
highly. You have seen a good deal of their working?— 
My reasons are given in paragraph 18 of my written note, 
(1) children do not care to leave their villages and travel a 
distance, especially in the rainy weather, when, moreover, it is 
dangerous to their health; (2) it is difficult to supervise satis¬ 
factorily the working of such a number of kitchens when 
managed by non-resident Malguzars. The arrangements 
look very well on paper, but if you come down on them un¬ 
awares, you will find tliat some of the kitchens do not exist, 
and that the money has been misappropriated; (3) children 
of certain castes arc not allowed to go to the kitchens at all. 

You say it seemed preferable to adhero to the money- 
dole system in villages not within easy reach of a kitchen ? 
—Yes. 


Numbers increased considerably during the rains P—We 
started a different system in the rains. 

In paragraph 29 you say that all relief works should be 
closed when the rains begin. On what grounds ?—Because I 
think so little useful Work can be done during the rains. 
Wo have to incur so much expenditure on the repair of 
buildings and special sheds for the staff, and the outturn of 
work is so limited, that it is a question whether it pays ug to 
keep such works going. 

Mr. White, Executive Engineer, says that of the black- 
cotton soil districts, but that in the Ghat Districts works 
might still he run ?—I think in the Ghat Districts, less than 
anywhere, can they be run with profit during the rains. 

In paragraph 30 you refer to Staff Corps officers. Had you 
as many as you could have profitably employed?—I could 
have employed some in Bctul and Chhindwara. 

Had you enough Circle Inspectors?—Yes. 

At ail points of time P—Yes, and the number of them was 
increased as we thought necessary. 

As to the wage, I gather most of the people were in re¬ 
ceipt of the D wage. Do you think that was sufficient for 
the time of the year P—Yes, that is my conclusion. 


You are not afraid of parents stinting the children p—No, 
because we saw, as a matter of fact, that the children did' 
not suffer. 

In paragraph 82 you mention the utility of opening 
forests- Were they opened to the fullest possible extent on 
the present occasion P—I think that all the concessions that 
we re required were granted. 

(President .)—YVas there much loss of cattle ?—There was 
in Hoshangabad a certain loss. To iny mind it was a bene¬ 
ficial loss, as the old and useless cattle died off. 

There was sufficient fodder for the others, I suppose P—Ap¬ 
parently. 

I think tho forests were open to free grazingP—To bul¬ 
locks and ho-buffalocs. 

On the subject of Gonds coming to works, I see in a letter 
of tho 11th Jaunuary to the Chief Commissioner you 
make some observations P —I was considerably puzzled, and 
the conclusion I arrived at was that the men who came on 
to our works were men who were accustomed to the repair 
of Public Works roads, or to bring their products for sale. 
The ordinary Gonds who never leave the jungles, it was very 
hard to get. 
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Hr. Byvos, in liis report, says that the supervision of the 
contractors and their servants was very unpopular with the 
Goods and Korkus, and nearly all these aborigines deserted 
the work at once and for good. Did that coincide with what 
you saw P—In Betul they didn't abandon the works. 

(Mr, Bose .)—With reference to what you say in para¬ 
graph 10 of your note, how arc tlieso people to be dealt with 
in yonr opinion ? Gan you suggest anything P Would 
yon fine below the minimum P—Yes. 

Can yon remember when the poor-house at Narsinghpur 
was first opened?—In August 1890. 

Was it not opened once before in 1895 ?—That was before 
my time. 

(Dr. Richardson .) —You say in paragraph 25 that there 
was considerable mortality among the inmates of poor-houses; 
you think that the shutting up in poor-houses of per¬ 
sons in indifferent health does not tend to their recovery. 
Do yon think that was the chief causo of mortality P— 


That is only a suggestion of mine. Not being a medical 
man, I eannot give an explanation. 

Do you happen to know how many died within the first 
throe days of admission P—No. 

The ovidence wo have had about the poor-houses from 
medical officers has been to the effect that the mortality 
was due to prolonged privation before people had been re¬ 
ceived in poor-houses, and it is pretty well-known that 
when peopln have been subjected to starvation for some time, 
a period vei-y soon arrives when to give food is ineffectual 
in saving lifeP—A point I have noticed is that men who 
have been inmates for two or three months have suddenly 
died off. 

You say children in orphanages thrived greatly. Did 
they do so with yon P —Y es. 

The mortality in most of the orphanages has been appal¬ 
ling and the general statement has been to the effect that 
they seemed to thrive for a while, and went off suddenly. 
You say the newer orphans did well?—Yes. 

You have no statistics?—No. 


Captain A. F. Piniiey, Political Agent, Baghelkhand, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

The final Famine Report of the Baghelkhand Agency, 
forwarded herewith, gives my views generally on the ques¬ 
tion of famine administration in Native States situated as 
arc Eewah and the other small states of this Agency : And 
I would especially refer to Parts III, V and VII and para¬ 
graphs 25, 27 and 30 and the appendices of the report. 

' 2. My experience of famine work is limited to Native 
States, and in their case I would 
Famine Coda. urge generally that any Code or 

instructions should be of the briefest and simplest descrip¬ 
tion. The abstract Famine Code for Native States is un¬ 
doubtedly very much simpler than the General Famine 
Code from which it is taken. But it is not quite simple 
enough even yet for practical purposes, unless indeed it is 
merely intended as a general guide from which move special 
and simpler rules can bo drawn up to suit local require¬ 
ments. 

•3. For instance the classification of persons on rolief 
works is too elaborate, as also the 

Classification of persons, ^ q£ wages gI1 gg e8 t e d by the 

Code. Experience shows that persons in distress can he 
divided into two general heads, vie., those who can work, 
however little, and those who cannot work. The latter were 
at once drafted off to the nearest poor-house, while the 
former were sub-divided into diggers and carriers, or, in the 
case of stone-breaking, into diggers, breakers and carriers. 
The carriers consisted ehielly of women and children gene¬ 
rally belonging to tbe samo family as the digger, and as far 
as possible each digger was given 3 carriers, for stone- 
breaking the men did the digging and smashing up of the 
big stones and rocks, the women and children did the carry¬ 
ing, and the breakers consisted of as many women as men. 

4. In the matter of wages it was found sufficient to have 2 
scales for men and women adults 
respectively. A man doing his 
full task roceived the equivalent for 16 chattaks of grain 
and a woman 14 chattaks, and they could be fined for short 
work done to 14 and 13 chattaks, respectively, while 
children wore paid according to their ages. 

This generally meant that diggers received 16 chattaks 
and carriers 14 chattaks, and as will be soon from the Agency 
Surgeon’s remarks in Appendix A, they managed to thrive 
on it. 

6. The few persons of the higher classes who came for 
relief and could not dig or do manual labour could gene¬ 
rally find employment as mates, mutsuddies, eto. 

6. Comparatively large and efficient as the Medical 
Department is in Bewah, the 

ttedioal Department. time of the Hospital Assistants and 

Compounders was entirely taken up with the work connected 
with the various poor-houses near their dispensaries, and it 
was found quite impossible to detail any Medical Officers 
for work on any of the larger relief works which were at a 
distance from a dispensary. Even if the State could have 
afforded any increase to tho ordinary establishment, it would 
have been quite impossible at tho time to procure the 
services of extra Hospital Assistants. Simple instructions, 


however, on sanitary and other matters were issuod to officers 
in charge of works and they were found sufficient for practi¬ 
cal purposes. 

7. As regards the nature of relief works in a Native State, 

Nature of relief works. ** ma V , be f 116 ™ 1 ’? tha * 

tho most convenient number of 

labourers for a Bingle largo work is about 1,000, and the. 
number should never exceed 1,500. 

The most profitable work is bandh construction, the common 
method of irrigation in this district, while tho only kind of 
work on which rolief labour can ho made to approach con¬ 
tract labour in the matter of cheapnees is stone-breaking. 
The contract rate for stone-breaking is B2 per 100 cubic feet, 
and it was found that it could be done at about the same 
cost by relief labour when once properly organized. Road 
making, though not profitable, has two advantages— 

(a) Any largo number of labourers can be employed at 
once without much confusion under different 
officers. 

(5) the task for each digger can ho easily measured and 
his work properly supervised ; 

When a sudden large influx is expected, therefore, work 
on a road should be started, and as soon as gangs havo been 
properly organized and tbe labourers have begun to under¬ 
stand what is required of them, they should be drafted off in 
bodies to some more profitable work in the neighbourhood, 
such as bandhs, or tanks, for irrigation purposes. 

Tests. 

8. The best tost for finding out whether a person is really in 

need of relief or not is to send him 
es s ‘ to a work at some distance from 

his house, a short distance is sufficient, just far enough to 
prevent his coming home to his own house every evening. 
But this test should only be applied with discretion and 
judgment and never quite at first; only after Relief works 
have been going on for some time in a particular neighbour¬ 
hood and the officers have come to know something about the 
condition of the people and villages in the district. 

Emigeation. 

9. My views on emigration will be found in Part Y of 

the Report,paragraph 46 containing 
augva on. such suggestions as I have to offer. 

The important points to notice are that— 

(1) Emigration from a Native State into British India 

is not necessarily due to the inadequacy of 
relief works, but much rather to a general im¬ 
pression that when a ryot is in distress the British 
“ Sarkar ” can help him and no one else. 

(2) It is necessary, therefore, to prevent this either by 

forcibly stopping persons from coming across the 
Border or by paying them the minimum wages 
if they happen to elude the Police. 

(3) Direct intercourse should be established between 

local officials on both sides of the Border, who 
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should act promptly and at once, without waiting 
for orders sent round through the Collector and 
Political Agent. 

10. Speaking generally it may be said that, given a Native 
State with a fairly good working administration such as 
Rowah, a simple code of instructions and a large surplus in 
the Treasury, there is no reason why famine operations should 
not be as successfully conducted, under the general supervi¬ 
sion of the Political Officer, as in British India. As an 
example of good famine work in a small state, I would refer 
to my remarks on Nagodc, paragraph 80 of tiie report. The 
State is under management, and with a good Dewan in charge 
the result has been most successful. 

Suggestions for regulating village Relief works in 
Rewah. 

1. Yillage Relief works should be carried out through the 
agency of zamindars or other landed proprietors and under 
the control of the District Officer, who will inspect each Buch 
work from time to time. 

2. Village works shall be carried out by means of advances 
given to landowners under certain conditions calculated to 
ensure the expenditure of the money on the relief of distress 
in the village. 

3. The kinds of work recommended as village works are as 
follows :— 

(i) Improving existing tanks or digging new ones. 

(ii) Constructing or repairing bandhs. 

(iii) Constructing or repairing wells, whether masonry or 

“ kutclia.” 

(iv) Preparing black cotton (mehr) soil for irrigation as 

laid down in separate instructions on the subjeot. 

(v) Filling up insanitaiy hollows, clearing out streets and 

lanes, excavating channels for draiuing viilago 
sites, etc. 

4. The main objects of these works are :— 

(i) To keep together the cultivating and labouring classes 

of the viilago and prevent them from wandering 
away perhaps never to return. 

(ii) To improve the sanitary condition and productive 

qualities of the village. 

6. As these objects are, though indirectly beneficial to the 
Durbar, directly profitable to the village landholders them¬ 
selves, advances will be recoverable either wholly or partially 
according to circumstances, but no interest will be charged. 

6. In exceptional cases, where no landholder is willing to 
come forward and accept an advance on the conditions laid 
down, the work may be executed entirely from Durbar funds. 
In such cases the work will still bo carried out through the 
agency of the landholder, who will bo required to furnish 
detailed accounts of the expenditure incurred. The revenue 
to bo recovered from any land improved by bucIi work exe¬ 
cuted at the Durbar’s oxpenBe will be paid at an enhanced 
late according to the settlement rules in force. 

7. The conditions on which an advance will he made to 
any landholder on application will be as follows :— 

(i) That the village concerned is one which requires 
relief. 

(11) That the proposed work is suitable for the object 
aimed at. 

(iii) That the applicant is able to carry it out with advan¬ 

tage to the people. 

(iv) That an estimato for the work will be carried out by 

some competent official of the Durbar. 

(v) That the advance will be paid to the granter by suit¬ 

able instalments as the work proceeds. 

(vi) That the landholder will furnish a return showing the 

number of labourers at work and the total 
amount of wages paid on eaoh day. 

(vii) That no exact nooount need be rendered. It will only 

be necessary to satisfy the Inspecting Offioor at 
his final measurement that the work done is 
commensurate with the amount of money ex¬ 
pended on it according to the estimate prepared 
beforehand. 

(viii) That the work will be carried out as directed by the 
District Officer with respoct to— 

(a) Manner in which work shall be executed, 
(i) Classes of labourers to bo employed 


(r) Wages and rates. 

(d) Periodical returns. 

(rx) That the work will be carefully inspected and 
measured, when completed, by some competent 
Durbar Official, who will report whether in his 
opinion the work has been satisfactorily carried 
out or otherwise. 

(x) That if the work lias been satisfactorily executed, the 
advaneo will be recoverable, wholly or in part 
without interest by two yearly instalments com¬ 
mencing with the Autumn Kist of 1897. 

(xi) That if at any time it is found that the work Is net 
being satisfactorily carried out and the money 
advanced is being wasted, all further advances 
for that work will be stopped and the money 
advanced up to dato will be recoverable at onoo 
without interest. 

8. The above conditions should be widely circulated in all 
distressed parts of the States, and landholders should be 
encouraged in every way by tho District Officer to apply for 
advances. 

( President .)—How many Native States are there within 
your Agency P—Twelve. They are most of them Bmall. 
Rewa is the most important. 

Rowa borders on Banda and Allahabad?—Yes. 

Relief-works were started in February and March 1895. 
—Yes. 

What kind of relief-works P—They made a road and a 
big tank at Sntna. They were only at Sutna. There were 
no relief-works in the district. 

Were you then in Rewa f—I went to Rewa in May 1895. 
I remained there for six months, and went again in April 
1896. 

In May 1895 were these works going on P—Yes, on a 
very small scale. 

Did the people show any Bigns of distress at that time P 
—Yes, to a oertain extent. 

What sort of indications of distress P—They were wander¬ 
ing about the place. There were a number of beggars. 

Tho monsoon of 1895 was a very bad one P — Yes. 

It closed very early P—About the middle of September. 

After that you left P—I went away in October and re¬ 
turned in April 1896. 

What was the condition of thingswhen you returned P— 
They were getting very bad. It all depended on the rains 
and the rains failed us. 

What was being done then P—The table given in para¬ 
graph 5 of my report will show what was being done. 
I may say that in 1895 the Rewa Administration was under 
the Superintendent. In 1896 full powers were given to the 
the Maharaja. 

These works were started when the Maharaja had reoeived 
his full powers P — Yes. 

Wcro any returns made up of the death-rate in Rewa P 
— Only poor-houses, vide Appendix C, column 6 of my 
report, also the remarks made by Dr. Gimlette in 
Appendix A. 

Do you agree with his first paragraph P—Not al¬ 
together. In paragraph 21 of my report, I have noted on 
the subject. I don't think there were a great many deaths. 

Don’t you think many died outside tho Rewa territories P 
—Yes, to a certain extent. 

I suppose you Aid not closely examine the system under 
which relief-works were managed ?—Yes, I did, very 
closely. 

What were the wages paid P—I have noted on this in 
paragraph 4 of my memorandum. 

(Mr. Holderness .)— You gave the money equivalent P— ■ 
Yes, as anile. Sometimes there was money scarcity, and 
then we gave grain. 

(President,) —What grain did you calculate upon P— 
The grain that all the people were eating, jowar. There 
was a plentiful supply of jow^ar, and it was coming in. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Did you offer to import grain? 
—Not by Durbar Agency. 

( President .) - Did yon use contractors to supply grain ? 
—Wherever there were relief-works, there was never any 
scarcity of grain. 
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Yon did not employ special men P—No. 

(Mr. Holder ness .)—Had you a Ccdo on which you 
worked P—Yes. We were supposed to work on the Abstract 
Famine Code, but found it too elaborate and drew up a set of 
rules (witness handed, in a set of rules for relief-works in the 
JRewa State),* They seemed to work very well. I daro say 
I should modify a few now. They were based on the North- 
Western Provinces rules and Abstract Famine Code rules. 

(President-)— When did relief-works begin in pari 
of Allahabad and Banda P—Towards the end of October, I 
think. 

Do you know whether a number of people from Rewa 
went to these works in the hot weather of 1896 P—I had 
no intimation of it. 

When did complaints first begin to eomo to you that 
Rewa subjects were going across the border P—I heard from 
Allahabad in December 1896, and from Jabalpur in Janu¬ 
ary 1897. 

(Mr. Holder ness .)—For a future Famine you would 
have a scheme for bunds and tanks ?—Yes. 

Is that being done P— Orders have issued to Tahsildars to 
make out a map. 

Arc they small works ?—I don’t want any works em¬ 
ploying more than 1,500. One thousand is better, 

How many people did you employ in tho busiest month 
in the State P—About 70,COO. 

You would require to have many works open P—Yes. 


How would you arrange for the supervision ? - We did 
it this time by employing Tahsildars, Assistant Tahsildars, 
Kanungos, schoolmasters, and officers of the Rewa cavalry 
and infantry. 

Do you think a fair amount of work was done by the 
people P—I think so, especially in tho metal-breaking lino. 

As to payment of wages, do you think they were properly 
paid P— As far as I could tell, by checking tho registers. I 
went round, often without warning, and had two European 
officers to assist me. 

Was there not a case of some work being opened when 
the British officer came through, and then shut after he 
passed ?—Yes, it was in Nigari ; that was detected. 

You have no mortality statistics P Have you any idea of 
the mortality P—None whatever, beyond the mortality in the 
poor-houses. 

About tho areas sown. Is it below the normal P—Quite 
up to the normal. 

Did you hear any complaints from the Central Provinces 
that they could not get Rewa labourers for agricultural 
work P—No. 

Was there much money given in the form of Takkavi 
advances P—Yes, vide Appendix D, column 9 ; that is, 
besides the money given from the Famine Fund. 

What other loans were there, distinct from Takkavi?— 
From Thaknrdars and Jhagirdars, 

_ Were any State loans taken from ScindiaP —Vide Appen* 
dix G of my report. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Written statement of evidence bi/ Mb. KiisnaJi AnaNT, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Eilaspur. 


In my opinion tho measures prescribed by tbe Central 
Provinces Famine Code are sufficiently adequato to alleviate 
the sufferings caused by famine. But what I would suggest 
is that these measures should be applied in time and before 
it is too late, and that tbe same importance be attached to 
them as the authors of the Code contemplated. 

Tho Code lays down wliat should bo done previous to 
farnino : wliat during it. The Codo is thus divided into two 
parts, one dealing with the measures which should bo adopted 
previous to famine, and tho other witli those duringit. This 
division is a fair and clear indication that if measures arc to 
be taken they should be in proper tirno. 

Similarly, when dealing with the measures of rolief, parti¬ 
cular place has been assigned to each of them in the Codo 
according to its importance. For instance, . gratuitous rolief 
has boon dealt with first, then tbe relief-work, and so on. 
In my opinion it is very important to preserve the order in 
tho Code and to act accordingly. If this order is adhered to, 
I think even in tho severest typo of famine, tho extent of 
mortality and the expenditure of public money would both 
bo kept fairly within bounds. 

It is tho reversion of the order maintained in tho Code and 
the introduction of rolief-work or the poor-houses boforo 
village relief, and similar confusion caused by inattention to 
the importance and bearing each measure of relief has on tbe 
movements of tbe people affected by famine, which is likely 
to rouder tho famine administration of the affected parts 
unsuccessful. 

In these Provinces distress is generally caused by local 
failure of tbe rains and consequently of harvests. Tin's 
state of things In a district is brought to notice by the 
Patwaris and Revenue Inspectors mouth after month, and 
sometimes frequently under the standing orders. These 
reports of tho revenue start' afford sufficient data to tho 
district; authorities for ascertaining the actual condition of 
the people and tho state of the crops in the reported area, 
and to find out whether immediate action is necessary or 
not to relieve the people. 

Having thus ascertained the position, it is the business of 
the district authority to apply the test laid down by tho Code, 
and to see whether there is scarcity or famine imminent. It 
may be noted here in passing that tbe test should be applied 
in tbe area alleged to bo affected. If the test applied proves 
only that it should be applied in proper time and place, 
that there is scarcity or that famine is imminent, tbe next 
step to be taken is to report the fact to the higher authori¬ 
ties at once and suggesting wliat measures of relief he 
proposes to adopt. 

When it is decided to adopt measures, tbe first and tbe 
foremost measure of rolief is to start gratuitous village 
relief or home relief as it is called. The introduction of this 
village relief (-specially at the commencement of scarcity or 
famine among those classes of persons who aro under tho 
Code entitled to receive it (and these aro the persons who 
mostly suffer from distress and fall victims to tbe first 
effects of scarcity or famine) necessarily tends to prevent a 
rush to the poor-houses and other relief-centres. This form 
of relief makes provision for all persons who aro incapable 
of earning their livelihood. It has the advantage of keeping 
villages and households together, keeping down tlto abnormal 
mortality, checking a rush of weakly persons to poor-houses 
and towns, and is in tlie long run more economic. 

Tbe only disadvantage which this form of relief seems 
likely to have is that it demoralizes tho people by making 
thorn more ready to accept charity. But my experience is 
that this tendency is brought on late in the day by tbe 
terrible privations which the people have to suffer when the 
full effects of distress have set on them and their families 
and their patience is tired. 

On the other band, If any other measures of rolief which 
in the majority of cases are remote, are started first, they 
necessarily drive whole families consisting of children and 
other weakly persons from their homes in search of those 


relief measures ; and this has tbe effect of splitting villages 
and households asunder. 

Concurrently with the starting of village relief I would 
receminend to throw Government forests open; if the affected 
area is a jungly one, to allow the jungly pooplo to collect 
free of charge edible products in that portion of tho Govern¬ 
ment forest adjoining tho affected tract. 

Having provided the incapacitated by giving them home 
relief, the next step is to provide for the able-bodied persons 
and others who can earn their living. This can bo dono by 
starting relief-works, 

Tbe above two measures make provision for the whole 
community resident in a placo. The only portion of tbe 
community which remains to be provided for is the homeloss 
wanderers who are not able to labour and respectable persons 
not appearing in public. For the latter class there is a 
provision made in Chapter X, which also provides relief to 
artizans, etc. For the former class there is apparently no 
provision in tho Code. Tho poor-houso of the Code is not 
an independent measuro of relief. This institution, as 
contemplated by tbe Code, is a mere adjunct of tbe relief- 
work. For it is meant only for those persons who (1) being 
unfit for employment on works cannot be conveniently sent 
to their homes; (2) being fit for employment on works, 
refuso to labour. 

That is to say, of the persons who come on relief-works 
those that are found unlit for work and who cannot be sent 
to their homes, must be sent to the poor-house. Similarly, 
those who refuse to work at the rolief-work must also be sent 
to the poor-houso. 

So long then as relief-works are not started, there is no 
necessity for poor-houses. The latter is the follower of the 
former just as jails follow criminal courts. The establish¬ 
ment of a poor-house is not a separate form of relief, but is a 
part of a relief-work and should be managed as such. But 
in practice the poor-house is worked on quite a different 
principle. In it all sorts of people are admitted and fed and 
kept. And this state of things cannot bo avoided if the 
introduction of the village relief system is not allowed to 
take precedence. 

As an adjunct of tho relief-work, the poor-house should 
remain attached to it. It should contain only those persons 
for whom it is intended. There should bo only two classes of 
people in it aud given separate treatment. The first class or 
those who are unfit for employment on works should be 
treated as patients till they become fit either for going on 
works or returning to their homos. The second class of 
people, or those who refuse to labour, should be treated as 
misdemeanants and put on penal diet. Properly speaking, 
this should not be called a poor-house, but a eure-houso. 

It will bo seen that incapacitated persons are provided for 
by village relief ; able-bodied and others able to earn their 
livelihood by relief-works : respectable persons and artizans 
are given special relief. 

It is only the homeless wanderers who aro not able to do 
labour or who aro prohibited by the custom of the country 
from working who have to ho provided for. For such people 
establishing of poor-houses in their true sense and as 
independent measures of relief is required. 

It is possible that such men could as well he kept and fed 
at the cure-house. But in my opinion it would not be 
advisablo to keep so many different classes of people requir¬ 
ing different treatment in all matters in one and the same 
pla-c. 

There should bo at least one such poor-house for a tahsil. 
Hero cooked food shall be distributed once a day, say at 
noon, to the persons applying for it. To guard against 
fraud, giving of village relief to those who can take food in 
their houses should be stopped within three miles distance 
from tbe time such a poor-house is established. Accommoda¬ 
tion may be provided for such who choose to live in it, but 
none should be compelled to reside there or closely watched. 
A hospital may be provided for the treatment of sick person?- 
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Establishment of children's kitchens is a sufficient provi¬ 
sion for children of starving parents. 

When scarcity prevails or famine is imminent, efforts 
should in my opinion ho made to check export trade of 
grain so that the ruling prices may not be materially affect¬ 
ed. Tho export trado at such times brings on panic and 
leads to grain riots. There is no part of India which 
entirely depends on another part of the empire for its food- 
grain, and consequently any check on the export trade could 
not materially affect the condition of any part of it. It has 
the tendency to equalize the prices. Any sudden rise in 


prices of food-grain makes the condition of the poor very Mr. Eri$h‘ 
miserablo, produces sudden panic, and leads those persons who naji Anant, 
have stocks of grain to withhold from selling thoir grain. — 

In my opinion the minimum ration scale prescribed in 
section 82 of the Code, which is adopted in all the poor- 
houses and similar institutions, is a little bit insufficient, 
inasmuch as the ration having to pass through so many 
hands is reduced in quantity before it comes to the reci¬ 
pient- I would make it 9 chattacks of rice or Hour in the case 
of a man, and 8 chattaks in that of a woman. The other 
items of the ration may remain as thoy aro. 


Written statement by Mb. W. J. Baqlet, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Betul, dated 21st February 1898. 


]. I was practically in charge of the village relief measures 
which were introduced in the Betul tahsil of this district;, 
in January 1897, and continued till the end of the year. 

I had done similar work in the Madras famine in 1878, 
and was selected by the Commissioner of the Division to 
organize village relief in this district, and, after visiting- 
some 30 or 40 typical villages, I prepared a scheme for the 
introduction and working of the provisions of the Code in 
this branch of rcliof. 

The register proscribed by Soction',34 had already boen 

S ared before I went out, and I took the opportunity of; 

lining to tho staff on the spot, the principles on which a 
money dole was to he paid, and the sort of people who were 
to bo considered entitled to it. 

Tlie system adopted at my suggestion was shortly put, as 
follows;— 

1. Tho register was to be prepared by the mukaddam 
and patwari of tho village (Section 34). 

2. Tho Rovenue Inspector of the Cirnlo was to check 
the register on the spot, and alter it as re¬ 
quired, before admitting tire people whose uames 
appear there to the money dole. 

3. Tho original register was to remain in the hands of 
the mukaddam, whilo a copy was to be kept by 
the patwari. 

4. Besides this, a register containing an account of the 
receipts and disbursements was to be maintained 
by the inukaddara. 

6. The Revenue Inspector was to visit every village in 
tho Circlo once a fortnight, or at tho outside 
once in three weoks, and, having revised the 
register, was to leave enough mouey with the 
mukaddam to last till his next visit. 

6. The mukaddam’s register of names was to ho revised 
by the ltevenuo Inspector or some superior officer 
alone, and I made it a sine qua non that tho 
patwari was to have nothing to do with it. 

7. The patwari was required to visit every village in his 
Circlo at least once a week and correct his Circle 
Register of names according to the mukaddam's 
register so as to bo able to furnish his weekly 
return with punctuality. 

8. The Revenue Inspector was to enter all advances left 
with the mukaddam in the account register (in 
tho hands of that official) and the mukaddam was 
required to enter all payments therein day by 
day, carrying forward the balaneo in hand to the 
next day. 

9. In places where the mukaddam was illiterate, or 
unreliable owing to poverty, it was prescribed 
that the money should be advanced to, and pay¬ 
ments made by, some respectable man who was 
willing to undertake the duty, and could bo 
trusted with the money. In the absence of a 
qualified mukaddam or other person, the patwari 
was to write up the account and see the mouey 
paid. 

10. Payments were to be made daily, whero possiblo, 
and on bazar day, where the patwari had to 
supervise the distribution of the dole. 

11. The Revenue Inspector was to begin work with an 
advanco sufficient for a fortnight’s payments, 
and to recoup it as frequently as necessary by 
sending to head-quarters a list showing:— 

(1) the amount paid to mukaddam in each 
village; 


(2) the number of adults and children for whom Mr. W- J. 

the money was advanced ; Bagley. 

(3) the date on which tho advance was made. — 

12. On receipt of this requisition, a contingent bill 

was to be prepared in the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner's Office and the amount drawn and sent 
out the same day by the messenger who had 
brought in tho application. 

13. The patwari was to submit, every Saturday, a 

statement showing the total numbin' of adults 
and children remaining on tho village registers 
of his Circle on that day. 


The duplicate of the mukaddam’s register which the 
patwari was required to maintain was prescribed to enable 
him to send the latost information available with punc¬ 
tuality. 

14. The Revenue Inspector was to send to me a weekly- 

diary showing ; — 

(1) the places visited day by day ; 

(2) tho number of men, women, and children 

found on the list; 

(3) tho alterations made by him; and 

(4) the amount left with the mukaddam. 

Revenue Inspectors and Patwaris wore personally instruct¬ 
ed by me before they left for their Circles and again when 
I visited the villages of which they had charge. 

2. Gratuitous relief was mainly given in the form of a 
money dole to persons in their own homes, and my expe¬ 
rience showed that mistakes, whero made, were almost 
always on the side of liberality. In such instances, it 
generally happened that a relief work being far from the 
village, and most of the members of the family being on tho 
village register, one or moro persons who might have gone 
to the work were, if at all emaciated, admitted to village 
relief instead. It seldom happened that a deserving case 
was refused, and mistakes were rectified as I proceeded from 
one Inspector’s Circle to another, and showed them on the 
spot how the rules wore to be worked. To bo able to do this, 
1 made it a point of mooting the Inspector in his Circle 
and keeping him for a day or so. 

Home relief has saved many lives. It has been much 
appreciated, and I make bold to say that but few of tho 
recipients would have survived if this form of relief had not 
been carried to their homes. It is true that kitchens if 
opened as a substitute for village relief would have saved 
the lives of those people who lived at or near tho selected 
centre, hut everybody could not go to a kitchen, whereas tho 
dole reached the hands of all who needed it, however, in¬ 
accessible the place, whero they were living, might be. 

I think this system has kept families together, and I 
do not believe it has had the offer,t of demoralising the people, 
or of making thorn moro ready to accept charity or less 
willing to help each other. 

Tho persons relieved belonged both to the agricultural and 
labouring classes, and, as I have already noted above, there 
were some persons who were brought on the village register 
who might well have gone to a relief work. Even in thuso 
instances, however, none were given village relief who had 
resources of any kind, or had relatives who were ready to 
support them. 

In ordinary years, tho persons who became recipients of 
tho dole during this famine, would have supported themselves 
by labour connected with agriculture, and such of these as 
wore not tenants were necessarily loft without employment, 
when tenants thomselves were suffering owing to a failure of 

2 H 2 
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the erops, and had no work to give thorn. I fear that this 
will always be the rase whenever there is a widespread 
failure of the kharif crops. 

Women and children formed the hulk of the recipients of 
the money dole, and it was only in the larger villages that 
there were any “ Pardanashin ” women who werefonnd to be 
in need of help. No cases, however, came before me of snch 
people who were entitled to State relief under tho provisions 
of section 84, as far as I can remember, and those who were 
in straitened circumstances were granted relief from tho 
Charitable Fund. 

I don’t think the small numbers of relief works can lead to 
tho inference that no great amount of gratuitous relief is 
required, because it is impossible to have works within a few 
miles of each other, and instances have been known were 
people have starved rather than proceed to a work at any 
distance from their homes. Theso conditions have obtained 
in this district, where communications at certain seasons of 
the year are difficult, if not impossible, and I have no doubt 
but that this has been tho experience in country of a similar 
character. Village relief must, therefore, bo promptly 
introduced as soon as there are signs of local distress follow¬ 
ing a failure of tho kharif crop. 

The practice of requiring the incapable poor to accompany 
theii able-bodied relatives to the relief works seems to me to 
be a good one, because, in any case, such persons must be 
assisted by the State, and they can be better looked after on 
a relief work, where, I presumo, they will receive cooked food 
or the wages fixed for dependents. 

I would certainly givo gratuitous relief to an incapable 
person having an able-bodied relative who refuses to work, for 
otherwise the former would die of starvation. 

Village relief, as far as I could learn, was generally very 
popular, and no doubt there were instances where persons 
capable of light labour wore anxious to have their names 
registered, but on tho other hand, I have met with cases 
where persons who, owing to old age or infirmity, were 
qualified, absolutely refuaod assistance on the ground that 
they bad somebody to support them. 

Tho precautions taken to prevent tho granting of gratui¬ 
tous relief, where it was not deserved, have been described 
in paragraph 1. In addition, there was the supervision of 
the .Revenue Inspector’s work by officers of superior grade. 
Tim conclusion to bo drawn from what I saw of the work of 
Revenue Inspectors is, that these officials are not all capable 
of exercising the discretion given thorn, or of discriminating 
betweon deserving cases and those which should be refused. 
For instance, when I happened, in one Inspector’s circle, to 
add a few names to tho existing list in a few villages, he 
immediately increased the numbers in all others Test ho 
should be found fault with for omitting such persons as 
in my opinion should havo been brought on the register. 
In acting thus ho admitted to village relief some persons 
who were not ontitled to it, and I had to strike off their 
names when I came to tho villages where they lived. In 
another case I found that, in an inaccessible part of the 
tabsil, there were many persons in receipt of the dole who 
were then perfectly able to work for themselves, and in some 
of these cases there seemed to be no signs that the person 
had ever been in a state of emaciation. 

I would mention yet another instance where tho Inspector 
on seeing me remove tho names of some persons from the 
list in one or two villages, sent instructions to the patwari 
in Ids circle to strike off a lot of names in villages which I 
was going to visit within the next few days, thinking of 
course that I wished to reduce the number. The result was 
that I found the registers almost blank, and had to re-enter 
’he names of all those who had been struck off. 

I mention these cases as examples of the want of discrimi¬ 
nating power amongst the class of men wo havo as Revenue 
Inspectors, and in order to emphasizo the necessity for the 
employment of a higher grado of officer for this class of 
relief work. 

In the portion of this district where I worked, wo had 
723 villages divided into 7 circles, and in an ordinary tract 
of country, I do not think these circles would be found un¬ 
wieldy ; but in the Gondwana where villages lie far apart, 
and it is difficult to got about during the rains, I think 
double the number of circles necessary. 

I would, while leaving these circles in the charge of Rev¬ 
enue Inspectors have, in addition special Famine Relief 


Officers (Europeans by preference) to supervise the work of 
these offi in's. Tho circles near head-quarters could be looked 
after by officers belonging to the District staff, while those 
in the interior would need at least three special officers. 

I would supplement this form of relief by opening relief 
kitchens at every police post, and would also have a poor- 
house in Atner or Bhegdehi in addition to the one in Badnur. 
I do not think it would bo expedient to let those kitchens 
take the place of village relief, nor do I think it would bs 
feasible to have them in such large numbers as to supply 
the wants of all those persons who would otherwise bo receiv¬ 
ing the money dole. 

Gratuitous relief was, as I. have already stated, given 
chiefly in the form of a money dole, and, as far as I am 
aware, grain in lieu of money was never asked for. It is 
true that during the rains it was difficult to procure groin 
at some of the smaller bazars, but advances were given to 
malguzavs to lay in a stock, and this scheme was so success¬ 
ful that it might, with advantage, be reckoned permanently 
as one of the forms of relief suitable for a district such as 
this. In every instance the dole was given in tho homes of 
the people, and I have known of no east; where the putwaris 
or others acted dishonestly in any way. 

Gratuitous relief was administered through voluntary 
agency only in municipal towns and villages of more than 
1,000 inhabitants. In the former places both State and 
Charitable fund money was distributed by the se-rotar'es 
and members, and in the latter a village committee paid 
money to those people whose eases had been favourably 
entertained by the Oomraittoe of the fund at head-quarters. 

3. The measures of State relief in the district com¬ 
prised :— 

(1) Roliof works under tho Public Works Department. 

(-) Poor-house. 

(3) Village relief. 

(4) Kitchens at centres. 

(5) More extensive grant of taccavi. 

Besides this, relief in tho shape of clothes was given from 
the Indian Charitable Famine Relief Fund, and “parda- 
nashin ” women in villages of moro than 1,000 inhabitants 
received a money dole from the same fund. 

Money from this soureo was also freely distributed for the 
purchase of seed grain and plough cattle, and a few private 
individuals, such as Rai Sahib Snndar Lall of Mnltai and Soth 
Lachmichand of Badnur, assisted the poor of their own 
villages by making tanks whore it was considered that they 
would be of some permanent nso. 

4. As far as my experience goes, all persons who wore able 
to work were required to do so as a condition of receiving 
relief, except in tho few cases where mistakes wore made by 
tho stair employed for tho distribution of village relief. 

I am not in a position to say whether people, during this 
famine, have resorted to the veil of-works with greater eager- 
mess than in previous famines—but I can say so much, tW 
their attitude towards relief of this class varied with the 
locality, and of course also with tho measure of the distress. 
For instance, when I was supervising a test relief-work on 
the l-oad between Shabpur and Badnur, mA Rampur, cur 
numbers kept increasing every day ; this too in the months 
of November and December 1-96, when distress could only 
have been anticipated and had not begun to be felt, while on 
the other hand wo could not get sufficient labourers from 
amongst tho poor when work was started on the Mnltai- 
Chichonda and Bordehi-Amla roads at a time of the year 
when distress was being keenly felt elsewhtVe. The first of 
these works was opened especially for the benefit of the dis¬ 
tressed persons residing to the north and south of the Toad, 
but very few of them came, and most of tho workers were 
people from Multai and villages where famine had not yet 
made itself felt to any great degree. 

The relief works in the Betul tahsil wore freely 
resorted to, and this no doubt proves that they wero suffering 
more from want than those who seemed to bo indifferent 
to the fact that a work had been opened near their own 
homes. 

The terms of relief were generally approved by the people 
as for ns I know, -but I am not in a position to compare 
thorn with those in force in former famines, as no data gw 
available here, ’ 
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Written statement of evidence by Mb. E. H. Blakeslet, Deputy Comnnss'oner, Damoh. 


Heads A and C. 

Departures occurring in the recent famine from the 
Central Provinces Famine Code, and suggestions 
thereon. 

Code Section l.—{a) Each Revenue Inspector’s Circle 
should bo divided into two halves of about 100 
villages each and two new men put in, leaving 
the regular Inspector to his Land Record work j 
tills was actually done in Darnoh. 

(1) I used tahsildars for miscellaneous purposes (chiefly 
at head-quarters) only, such as superintending 
poor-houses and relief to respoctable persons. In 
each talisil there were, and should bo, two in¬ 
specting officers (Europeans if possible) with 
nothing hut famine work to do. They can then 
visit ovary villago at least once in two months. 

(r) I have found Committees, except as consultative 
bodies, useless. For executive work one man 
alone, a paid official, must be hold responsible ; 
witness the history of the Uamoli Poor-house. 

Sections 2—5. —This seems unnecessary: the man to hold 
responsible for reporting famino is the Deputy Commissioner, 
and if helms eyes in his bead, nothing more is necessary. It 
might, I think, be noted that careful enquiry is domanded 
whorever the prices of current food-grains approach L2 seers 
to a rupee. 

Sections 6 — 9. —The maintenance of a famine programme 
is most important, and its neg'ect has rosulted in many 
comparatively useless works being taken up in a hurry, it 
should be revised quinquennially and should show ;— 
Railway embankments, 

Roads, 

Tanks, 

separately. 

Also areas in which there is kanch grass to be eradicated 
or where the laud is suitable for embankment. The Commis¬ 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner should bo hold responsible 
for its maintenance. These sections seem unnecessarily 
detailed and complicated. 

Section 13 .—I do not seo muoh object in spocial “ Test 
works." The better plan is to simply increase ordinary 
works under the ordinary management of tho Department 
Public Works, changing them to “ Famine,” as is, I think, 
suggested by Mr. TTigham. This supplements the demand 
for labour, and if applied in good time may prevent distress 
deepening into famino and perhaps avoid tho necessity of 
other measures of relief. 

Section 24 .—A very sound section. Interference with 
trade is most disastrous; so are attempts of Government to 
deal in grain. I have reason to think that a good way to 
stimulate imports when thero is a threatened failure of food- 
grains is to raise the rate of wages on large relief-works. 
Free facilities in the way of men and animals can, with 
advantage, bo afforded by Government |at difficult ghats and 
other places on roads. 

Section 28. —Grain contractors havo not been found uoces- 
sary in Damoh. The ordinary potty dealer's, if they only 
know they will not be interfered with, supply all the 
machinery required. 

Section 32. — In Damoh we established what proved to be 
a very useful system. All wandering beggars in the town 
were collected daily in tho serai by tire Police and sorted out 
by ft responsible officer and sent, according to their condi¬ 
tion, to the poor-house, kitchen, Department Public Works 
relief-works, or rolief-work subsidiary to the poor-house, 
respectively. If they came back thoy were treated the same 
way till they got tired of wandering. I think this system 
would be found useful in all large towns, such as the head¬ 
quarters of tahsiis. It pro vents the shuttle-cocking of 
paupers between various relief institutions. 

Section 34. —It is better to order all persons to be ontored 
who are in need of food and cannot work for it, leaving a 
column of the list to show the reason of incapacity, e.g., 
“ Old age,” “ Guinea-worm," “ Weakness,” etc. 

Section 36. —Patwaris cannot be trusted with powers to 
«dd to, or take away from, the list of persons entitled to 
village TeVief, nor is it necessary to give them theso powers. 

Section 37- —Except at kitchens, relief should be given 
in money only at a scale of from R2-8-0 to R0-12-0. 
Mukaddams should be supplied with funds monthly and, as 


a rule, especially in the latter stages of relief, monthly pay¬ 
ments to the recipients is sufficient. But I would leave the 
Charge Officers (of whom there should be two in each talisil) 
discretion to order the mukaddam to make daily or weekly 
payments when nocossary in particular cases. 

Section i8. —I disagree entirely. Provided only they aro 
started in time, the large works should eomo first as “ ordi¬ 
nary ” works, and until it is necessary to start gratuitous 
relief this is all that is needed. If started late, large works 
aro left unfinished and comparatively useless. Small works 
are most noecssary in the rains and aftor gratuitous relief 
has been started in villages or kitchons —vide my General 
Remarks. 

Section 49.— I agree. I can see no use in piece-work on 
“ relief ” as opposed to “ ordinary ” works. If it is desired 
to introduce greater stringency on relief works, this can bo 
clone by raising tho task or lowering tho wages. 

Section 50. —I would strongly condemn the present ex¬ 
periment of dual control by the District Officer and Depart¬ 
ment Public Works. It should be one or the other alone. 
As tho Department Public Works are admittedly unable to 
provide their own men as officers-in-oharge, and as the Dis¬ 
trict Officer scorns necessarily more or less responsible in the 
end for all famine-relief in his district, it seems that the 
individual responsibility for relief-works should rost on tho 
latter. Tho Public Works Department will have quite 
enough to do at first with the enlarged ordinary works which 
I havo advocated in my remarks under section 13, and 
afterwards in advising the offieors of tho Revenue Depart¬ 
ment who will be responsible for small local works, such as 
I shall doscribo in my General Remarks. 

Section 52. —This complicated classification is quite impos¬ 
sible. Mr. ITigbam’s suggestions seem to mo exactly what 
is wanted and to nearly resemble what wo havo been doing 
in the past. 

Section 54. —This provision is unworkable. The whole 
body of rolief-workers would turn up lute every day, either 
in their own or under assumed names as new-comers. The 
plan which has answered best is to grant no cash to any one 
arriving late for work, but only a full meal of cooked food at 
the kitchen. 

Sections 58 and 59.— The standard tasks must necessarily 
vary with local conditions and tho physical condition of tho 
workers. I _ would not lay down a hard and fast rule. I 
note that it is essential to start with small or oven nominal 
tasks until discipline has been established. 1 found it 
impracticable on my local works to fix tasks for carriers. I 
formed my workers into homogeneous gangs of 80 each under 
a mate. The .adult males acted as diggers and had a task 
sot them, gang by gang. A varying number of carrying 
gangs (say 2 of women and 1 of children) were attached to 
each gang of diggers according to the lead and lift. Every¬ 
thing depends on having tho gangs well drilled, and thoy 
should be ready at any moment to form up in lino and hold 
up thoir spades and picks, or baskets, to bo counted at tho 
word of command or boat of drum. 

Section 62. —It is not much use fining gangs. It is better 
to fino tho mate. The mates should bo hold responsible for 
the exaction of the task, paid highly and fined Uboratly. 

Section 65, —This is best effected by allowing no gang to 
leave its placo, after payment, until the officor-in-charge has 
passod along and satisfied himself (by asking each gang) that 
they have been paid. I have myself seen an officor-in-charge, 
whose whole staff consisted of one orderly, pay over i ,500 
persons in half an hour by this means: the distribution 
being done by tho mates, who themselves at once mado up 
any short payment on the spot. 

Section 68. —The staff ought to have their weekly day of 
rest: but it is best to make it the local weekly bazar day. 
On that day only the kitchen should bo kept open. I think 
it is simpler to raise the rates of wages by one-seventh and 
pay nothing for the day of rest; bnt if a separate payment 
is made, it should only bo to those who have worked for three 
days previously. 

Section 70 —My experience is that huts for the workers 
aro more or less unnecessary except in tho rains (when I 
would not have any big works open at all -vide ray General 
Remarks later). I do not of course refer to office and 
hospital buildings. 

Section* 76 and 134—6.— Ilidoss, as is highly desirable, 
it is possible to provide a qualified Hospital Assistant on 
every big rolief-work, it is bettor, I think, to give the 
officer in-charge some si rnp'e drugs and make him his own 
doctor than to appoint ill educated medical underlings. 
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Section 77 .—Til my opinion, the beat Way of relieving 
dependants is with cooked food at the kitchen only, whether 
adults or children, as was done in Damoh. If they do not 
like it, they can always go away to village relief. 

Section 90 .—If paupers are regularly drafted home when 
fit, and, still more, if kitchens are widely established, ono 
poor-liouse in each tahail should suffice. 


APPENDIX IV.— Poor-Houses and Section 91 op 
Code. 

It is absolutely essential to have a responsible well-paid 
officer in individual executive charge of every poor-house ; 
he should, if possible, be a European. The rules in 
Appendix IV of the Code seem to mo unnecessarily long 
and, in some instances, impracticable. I append the follow¬ 
ing notes drawn up by my assistant in charge of the Damoh 
Poor-house, which seem to mo to contain all that is practi¬ 
cally necessary in the matter of poor-house rules. 

Poor-Houses, 

I. —It is important that the enclosure should ho on high 
ground if possible and certainly not in a hollow. The 
ground should also have a decided slope for the purposes of 
efficient draining. 

The enclosure should bo surrounded by a wall with one 
gale. Hedges encourage the accumulation of dirt and 
rubbish. 

There should bo a Police guard in charge of tho gate, and 
one constable always on patrol duty. 

II. —The buildings need not be pucca : they should, 
however, bo rain-proof and well ventilated. 

The hospital building should bo near the main enclosure’ 
as persons havo continually to be carried from one to the 
other. Tlicro should bo separate sheds for dysentery; a 
small shod for cholera and one for other infectious diseases 
should stand apart. 

The main buildings should be divided into barracks bear¬ 
ing numbers, each to bold not more than 50 persons. 

It is not absolutely essential that the sexes should bo 
separated, though high and low castes should be. 

III. —Under the Superintendent should bo an Assistant 
Surgeon or Hospital Assistant, who should reside on tho 
promises. This medical officer should, in addition to his 
work as such, be responsible to the Superintendent for the 
general efficient working of tho poor-house; lie in turn 
should be assisted by a moharrir responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of registers, accounts, correspondence, etc. 

Tho poor-house is almost entirely in the nature of a 
hospital, and, as such, should have a large nuder-staff. 
The barracks should have able-bodied mukaddains and 
nurses. There should bo many sweepers. 

IV. —The Civil Surgeon should bo expected to make 
repeated visits of inspection. There should be a Visitors’ 
Note Book for this and other officers’ romarks, and an Order 
Book for the Superintendent. 

V. —The diet should not be too liberal nor too solid 
Khichri and milk bhat are preferable to chappati.es. 
Vegetables should be freely given. Each day’s require¬ 
ments of food should bo obtained, if possible, from the Jail, 
and then no storo registers will be required. 

VI. —The Nominal Registor Form I should be kept up 
separately for each barrack and a ticket showing the daily 
total given to the corresponding mukaddam. 

Tho Abstract Form II should, also bo drawn np by 
barracks. This greatly facilitates cheek of the numbers by 
the Superintendent or Inspecting Officer. 

VII. —latrines should be very airy and not far from tho 
barracks. Weak people will not go for to a latrine. 

Chowkidars should be always on patrol in tho enclosure 
to prevent porsons from sitting about anywhere at will, and 
punishments administered for such conduct except to the 
very weak. 

VIII. —As regards disposal of corpsos, I think burning 
in a kiln in tlTe'cljargo of a Brahman, as was adopted at 
Jabalpur, is preferable to burial. 

CHAPTER IX.— Kitchens. 

The rules in the Appendix of tho Code seem unnecessarily 
minute and complicated. 1 quote from my Famine Roport 
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the account of the system which was pursued in Damob 
District, and which worked satisfactorily ;— 

“ The organisation of these kitchens was of the simplest. 
In most instances a school-master and in somo a policeman 
was put in charge and given an allowance of R5 [or RIO if 
the number exceeded 100 childrenJ : a daily attendance 
register was maintained with a separate page for each class. 
All supplies were purchased, paid for, and charged in the 
cash book daily ; so that any one day’s expenditure taken 
at random could be checked by Inspecting Officers. The 
khichri was distributed in tin measures at midday, when 
attendance was written up ; a little extra food being reserved 
for waifs and strays who might turn up later in pressing 
need. Each person on the register had a tin ticket with the 


number of bis class marked on it in lines thus | | | | | 

and a corresponding mark was on the measure to which he 
was entitled." 

Those kitchens, in addition to the children for whom they 
were primarily intended, afforded relief to many wandering 
aliens. 

Tho system of accounts and funds is described under the 
head “ Accounts.” 

Sections 100 and 108. This relief in the tabsil towns 
was given through the tahsildar. Tlicro were but few eases 
in villages, and 1 gave no ono relief under theso heads, 
except on the recommendation of the tahsildar or higher 
official. 

Section 10S .—My orphanage was managed by the local 
missionaries. Tho only objection to this plan was that their 
caste-fellows are shy of reclaiming the children, however 
scrupulously their caste rules have been respected. I am 
of opinion, in the light of recent experience, that tho 
children should be kept, as a rule, at their villages, on a 
kitchen or village-relief, in the caro of the mukaddam or 
some friend, relative or caste-fellow, Only in the last resort 
should they be sent into an orphanage. 1 am not altogether 
satisfied of the absolute necessity of having any orphanage 
apart from the poor-house. 

Section 123.—The expenditure of the Police under this 
section is the most difficult of all famine expenditure to 
check and should be out down to the smallest possible 
amount. I empowered every Police Officer in charge of a 
station-house or outpost to bring deserving cases into tho 
village relief lists of their respective villages. When once 
they were there, the responsibility of the Police ended. 
This system had an excellent effect in checking aimless 
wandering, as I was able to bold the Police as well as the 
Circle Officer responsible that no doserving case went 
unrelieved. 

CHAPTER XV.— Accounts. 

This is a very large subject. I confine myself to the 
following remarks:— 

Liberal permanent advances should be given, on security, 
to all Circle Officers and other disbursing officers. A fixed 
sum—equal, roughly, to 15 days’ supply—should be left 
with every mukaddam of a villago : this docs not entor into 
or complicate the accounts, but is a safeguard in case of 
accident, as supplies occasionally fall through illness, floods, 
etc. 

An Extra-Assistant Commissioner should be entrusted 
exclusively with the compilation of famine accounts at 
head-quarters and with controlling the expenditure, under 
supervision and orders of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Simplicity f is everything in accounts. In my humble 
opinion a complicated system stands self-condemned as sueh. 

The system of accounts of village-relief in Damoh can be 
abstracted from my orders in the file. 1 will do this if the 
Commission desire it. 

Accounts on local works consisted chiefly of— 

'Daily gang list,— abstract. V In which attendance had 
of gangs with amount of ! to be written np daily before 
wages paid to and work done f noon for checking purposes, 
by each. J 

Cash-hook.— The daily abstracts of gangs were taken as 
the vouchers for wages paid. 

Kitchens maintained a daily attendance register, to be 
written up before noon, and a cash-book. 

The rule was that each day’s supplies wore to bo purohased, 
paid for, and entered in tho cash-bopk daily. It was thus 
possible to check any day’s accounts taken at random with 
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the attendance register. Each officer in charge of a kitchen 
had a permanent advance for current expenses which were 
recouped monthly by the Circle Officer and patwari at the 
same time as lie supplied the monthly cash for village-relief. 
This system worked well in practice. 

Heads B and D. 

{General Remarks.) 

I am doubtful whether a “ Code ” is a good tiling. When 
another famine occurs, what will he ehieliy wanted is good 
men as officers, personal experience of famine, and, in default 
of experience, some simple practical hints of what has been 
found useful in the past. I do not think the form of a 
Code in sections is calculated to supply the last-mentioned 
necessity: while it is apt to hamper tho discretion of the 
officer on the spot, who does the work. A glance at the 
present Code will show that it contains a mass of detail on 
oints which are cither unimportant or do not concern the 
ulk of persons who would turn to the Code for guidance, 
e.ff., Chapter I. Turning to Chapter II wo see that the first 
thing to be done (apparently) where serious scarcity is 
imminent, is to submit special reports. Chapter III opens 
with tho same subject which is pursued ad nauseam, 
varied occasionally with “programmes.” Under Chapter 
XIII the first duty of the Police is to submit special returns, 
and Chapter XIV begins by directing the energy of medical 
officers into tho same channel. I ipresume that all these 
reports and returns are a necessary evil, hut they at least 
need not he given such a prominent position. Speaking for 
myself, what would have helped me most, in tho absence of 
personal experience, would be the praotieal advice, in essay 
.form, of a District Officer who had boenin a similar position, 
which would tell me the points to which I should pay most 
attention in practice. 

Whatever form of relief is adopted, I am convinced that 
the alpha and omega of successful administration lies irt 
constant and systematic! inspection by a responsible officer, 
who should, if possible, bo a European. 

(Note.— Frauds arolnot committed in accounts, hut before 
tho original voucher is written, I found it advisable to insist 
on all attendance at works, kitohons, poor-lmnses, etc., being 
written up beforo noon. Surprise visits in the afternoon then 
do the rest.) 

There should bo two such in every tahsil, and Revenue 
Circles should be divided into two, of 100 villages each, and 
a special Famine Circle Officer dovotod to each half. This 
organisation should be provided from the very beginning of 
severe distress. 

With such an organisation and a good up-to-date pro¬ 
gramme of possiblo famine relief works (little and big) ready 
beforehand, there seems to me no need for those large 1 relief ' 
works which seem to me to bo tho weak part of our present: 
system. Here again, where inspection and arrangements 
are adequate, tilings may go fairly until the rains fall, but 
if supplies of cash fail, or sanitation is not properly attended 
to, or tho sick and children neglected, the relief work 
becomes a’eentro of mortality. In the rains the weakly die 
from want of proper shelter. 

In my humble opinion the first thing to do is, on the 
advent of scarcity, to supplement the labour-market by 
expanding ordinary Public Works Department works under 
the ordinary rules, charging’these, if necessary, to “ Famine.” 
When distress deepens, open a kitchen in the central village 
of overy patn aid’s circle, and, as occasion arises, graft the 
system of village relief onto this: also, if it bethought 
advisable, a small local work may be started in selected 
circles. This work should be the deepening of existing 
tanks, the building of land embankments and the eradication 
of “kanch” grass. Such works could often be undertaken 
by arrangement with the malgnzar, and in many cases he 
would pay part of the expense himself (or at least accept 
part of it as a Land Improvement Loan) and take a personal 
interest in its working. These small Works could be dropped 
at any time without waste of much money. It seems to me 
that the Government of India are entirely misinformed as 
to local conditions (I speak of my own district, or perhaps 
the Central Provinces only) when they presume that tho 
. supply of such small work is exhausted. The supply still 
existing is sufficient to last out many moro famines. In tho 


rains the advantage of small over large works is greatly 
increased : on the former the workers are in or near their 
own homes and can find proper shelter from the wet and 
cold. Moreover, local works have this advantage that it 
is practically impossible for tho same person to receive two 
or more different forms of relief at the same time, as I 
suspect was the case this last year. That is one reason why 
I advocate the running of largo ordinary works under the 
Department Public Works, until it becomes necessary to 
start gratuitous relief,—that is to say until conditions have 
got so hard and family mortality so far relaxed that able- 
bodied persons cannot or will not support their dependants. 
Then it is time to start kitchens and village relief, supple¬ 
mented with small local works and to close tho large ordinary 
works under the Department Public Works, if this is con¬ 
sidered desirable. 1 would have no large “ relief ” works in 
the rains, as I think they do but little towards reducing 
mortality in that season. 

I think there is small doubt that tho cheapest form of 
relief (apart from work done) is village-relief. Then come 
kitchens and poor-houses. Of these the kitchens do far more 
good than tho poor-honsos, for they preserve the rising 
generation, and are not subject to those epidemics of disease 
which seem inseparable from the collection of persons in 
poor condition into confined spaces. I. have had rough 
calculations made, which show that, with the best possible 
attention and care, one out of every four persons admitted 
to the Damoh poor-house died there. The people will not 
come there until they have acquired the habit of wandering 
characteristic of a certain stage of distress, and arc mostly 
beyond hope of recovery, owing to want of food and un¬ 
wholesome food. 

The economy of works depends eventually to my mind on 
the value of the work turned out. In Damoh District it 
was considered that the construction of class II roads was the 
only available form in which employment could be provided 
during the rains. The result is that we find ourselves with 
many roads unfinished and, as such, comparatively useless, 
and which, even if they had boon completed, 1 doubt if 
there would be sufficient funds to keep up. Now there is 
no doubt as to the utility of deepening a tank, building an 
embankment, and eradicating “ kanch ” grass. I say deep¬ 
ening, because tho construction of new tanks is dangerous 
without professional assistance. The people tliomsolves 
understand embankment well enough, and “ kanch ” grass is 
the special bane of the richer soils whose cultivation would 
be otherwise possiblo, 

As regards the saving of life and the prevention of distress 
there can bo no doubt that the most effectual forms of relief 
are kitchens and village-relief. I was myself inclined 
(and 1 fancy most persons who have studied the history 
of tho English Poor Laws would be similarly inclined) 
to overrate the demoralising effect of giving gratui¬ 
tous relief and the danger of the State’s finding itself 
with a permanent pauper population on its hand. I think 
these fears were exaggerated. Demoralisation there is, no 
doubt, but it is not so widespread nor so permanent as 
might be expected in an European country. Of course the 
public (as opposed to the Government) is loft saddled with a 
number of society drones, in the shape of old and infirm 
persons, whoso preservation is a continual tax on the indus¬ 
trial community. But seeing that the Government lias 
undertaken the preservation of human life, as such, tho 
most effectual and cheapest ways of doing this arc village- 
relief and kitchens. 

In the course of my remarks under Heads A and C, I 
have suggested other minor points in which I think im¬ 
provements on the existing Code possible. 

I will conclude with the remark that, next after inspection, 
the great requisite in famine administration is simplicity in 
classification, returns, accounts, everything. To this may he 
added tin 1 corollary that in an organisation worked with ill- 
educated and often illiterate subordinates every endeavour 
should be made to avoid frequent changes in standing orders 
or regulations. Such changes should not be made without 
good reason merely to secure uniformity. It only confuses 
subordinates for no practical advantage, and in issuing 
orders it is always necessary to look well ahead in the matter 
of time. It takes about 15 days for an order to filter 
through from the Deputy Commissioner to a patwari or 
mukaddam, and about a month from the Local Government 
to the same humble individual, 


Nr. E. 71. 
Blakesley. 
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Written statement of evidence by Me. Nbitya Gopal Bose, Pleader, Narsinghpur. 


a^ r ‘ As far as I ran jndgo, the measures adopted during the 

C tujHUJJOde. rea)11 t famine liave been no doubt a success. The high mor¬ 
tality in the Narsinghpnr District was due to various causos. 
In Sambat 1950 and 1951 there was partial failure of crops, 
and in their struggle for existence tho people sold all they 
possessed in order to procure their daily bread, but notwith¬ 
standing all their efforts, about the end of Sambat 1951 a 
greater portion of labouring classes and a smaller portion of 
tenants were half-starving. In Sambat 1952 a portion of 
the labouring classes had been reduced to such distress that 
now and then they lived on roots, barks, and leaves of trees 
which in ordinary years they would not have dreamt of 
using as fodder even for cattle. In Sambat 1954, when tho 
relief-works were opened in various parts of the district 
and poor-houses were established hero and there, a part of 
people were reduced to such a state that no amount of human 
aid could have saved their lives and restore the survivors to 
their former health and affluence. 

The recent measures did all that could havo been done 
in relieving the distress and saving lives, although it did 
not reach an ideal perfection. 


These measuros to a great extent wero costly, and greater 
part of the money was spent in purchasing plant and tools 
and in erecting shedB. 

All this expenditure could havo been avoided if relief 
were given according to the system which was followed in 
giving village relief, gome of the roads constructed in the 
district will not be of any use, and the District Council will 
not be able to keep them in good repair. The Sankal road, 
for instance, will be out of repair in a couple of years, and 
in five or six years more it will become as bad for traffic as 
it was before. 

The amount spent on such roads could have been more 
usefully spent in making embankments of fields and dig¬ 
ging tanks and wells, and these improvements no doubt 
would have proved more useful to cultivators. 

Tho recent system of payments in n oney is not so advan¬ 
tageous to the persons relieved, and tho amount of money 
paid according to the Famine Code was not generally enough 
to support a m an. I think such a quantity of grain ought 
to bo given daily to each man which he ordinarily uses for 
one meal. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Ms. L. S. Cabby, Commissioner of Settlements and 

Agriculture, Central Provinces. 


Mr. L. 3. 
Carey. 


*34. Rule XXI-A of tho Fatwari Rules lays down that 
tho patwai-i shall visit each village in his Circle at least once 
a month. 

Rule XXI-B that at the end of each month the Fatwari 
shall send to the Revenue Inspector of the Circle a copy 
of the entries recorded in his roinamcha, under L’uleXLlI, 
regarding the general condition of the crops. Turning to 
Rule XLII, we find that tho Patwari has, at the close of each 
month, to enter in his roznamcha thegoneral condition of the 
crops of his circle, statiug whether they are good or injured 
by deficient or excessive rain, frost, blight or insects, which 
information he has to obtain by careful enquiry from the 
cultivators and by personal inspection. 

Apart from this, Rule XXII enacts that immediately 
on the occurrence of any calamity, such as hail, locusts, frost, 
lire, flood, epidomic disease of man or beast, or failure of 
crops from blight or any other cause, the Fatwari shall 
report it in writing to his Rovenue Inspector. 

Bute 52. —Again, in the rules relating to Revenue 
Inspectors, it is stated that these officials are required to 
submit monthly reports in a prescribed form to tho Deputy 
Commissioner, describing the condition of each important 
crop, with notes as to sufficiency or the reverso of the 
rainfall, and as to tho existence of any damage howsoever 
caused. 

Column 7 of this statement is specially provided for 
goneral remarks touching the existence of any distress 
amongst the people. This monthly report is due with tho 
Tashifdar by a date not later than the 7th of tho mouth 
following that to which it refers. A copy is also sent direct 
to the Superintendent, Land Records. 

Rule 83. —Further, it is enjoined that immediately on 
the occurrence of any extensive damage from hail, locusts or 
other insects, frost, blight, floods or fires, or on the outbreak 
of virulent cattle disease, the Revenue Inspector should 
submit a report to the Tahsildar, sending a copy direct to the 
Superintendent, Land Records. 

It appears to me then that tho existing arrangements in 
the Central Provinces for reporting failure of raiufall and 
crops are sufficient If these rules are properly observed, 
the Deputy Commissioner should get early and ample infor¬ 
mation. The only suggestion that occurs to me is the inser¬ 
tion of the word “ drought ” in Rule 63 of tho Revenue 
Inspectors’ sense after “ blight." 

35. We have a revenue village organisation practically 
throughout the Provinces now. ihe institution is doubtless 
young, hut it has, I believe, stood the strain of tho past 
year fairly well. The exception is the tract known as tho 
Chhindwara Jag'is, where however a few men have been 
put on in anticipation of sanction to the recent proposals 
of the Settlement Officer. In the Chanda zamindaris we 
have a few men, but not nearly enough. 'The staff will 
have to be increased and re-organised after survey in a 


year or two. The number of patwaris is also insufficient in 
the Chliattisgarh zamindaris, but I am sending up proposals 
for each district separately as I receive them from the 
Deputy Commissioners- The survey being just finished, the 
time has come to reconsider the Land Record arrangements, 
This matter will probably be satisfactorily disposed of this 
year, unless, indeed, the provincialized Patwari Fund is 
crippled by the large extra expenditure entailed by the addi¬ 
tional establishments required solely for famine purposes 
and by a simultaneous reduction of income due to remissions 
and suspensions. 

36. (1) Generally speaking, tlio crop returns can be relied 
Upon. Every effort is made to secure accurate areas. In 
districts where the fields are small, there is no difficulty. 
In others, suck as Wardhaand Nagpur, with large open fields, 
we are gradually insisting on annual measurement of the 
crops with a 20-link bamboo. There is most scope for 
inaccuracy in the ill-defined barras of the hill districts and 
tho Simga Tahsil of Raipur. Such fields yield the poor 
millets, such as kodo or kutki, and inferior oil-seeds (til and 
jagni). 

(2) The rule, until recently, was to record as “new fallow ” 
areas in which the crops were sown and failed to come to 
maturity. The Director-General of Statistics has now laid 
down that all areas shown must be entered in the crop 
column. I am not altogether clear that this is an improve¬ 
ment ; still it might be defended as more logical, seeing 
that under the old system we took account of a 2-anna, 
1-anna or 6-pie crop, only relegating the area to the fallow 
column in tho case of total failure. 

(3) We have got into somo confusion in those Provinces 
owing to the Government standard varying from that of the 
people. Under the former, 1C annas is aii averago crop, 
while in Central Provinces’ ryoti parlance, 12 or 13 annas 
is deemed an average. Hitherto it has been necessary to 
enquire to what standard the members of the Land Record 
stall are referring their estimates. That this is a fertile 
source of error, has recently been represented to the Supreme 
Government, and orders have been received that in crop 
forecasts, etc., the American notation should be used (.Go 
being taken as an average crop). The Patwaris and Revenue 
Inspectors will therefore in future, I presume, return their 
anna estimates on the basis of the standard understood by 
the people. Deputy Commissioners before reporting to this 
office will convert into the American notation. This appears 
to me a most satisfactory solution of a difficult question. It 
appears that in some parts of India 16 annas, in the common 
parlance of the people, represents an average crop. This is 
not, however, the case here. 

I may mention that in October 1896, prior to my depu¬ 
tation to Raipur to report on the situation, orders were 
issued for Patwaris to prepare careful estimates of crop otit- 
tnrns for each and overy village. Revenue Inspectors were 
enjoined to oheck these diligently. During the first-half 


* ihe numbera refur to the questions drawn Tip by the Couuuiseiou. 
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of November, I spent a week or so in tlio district traversing 
100 miles of the Sitnga and Raipur 1’ahsil, and I cheeked a 
large number of estimates. These I found in the main 
correct, and Mr. Scott, Assistant Settlement Officer, who 
was on famine duty in this district, informs me that he 
found them equally trustworthy in the Drug Tahsil. It 
may be generally accepted as regards rice iri this district 
that a tenfold outturn is an average yield. The Patwaris’ 
estimates were checked by questioning a number of 
tenants as to the proportion their crop bore to the seed 
sown. In this way allowance was made for fields that 
had absolutely failed. The unthreshed ricks of rice were 
also examined, and generally I was satisfied that tho 
estimates accepted by the Revenue Inspector furnished, on 
tho whole, a fairly trustworthy reflex of the agricultural 
situation. 

87. The present practice is for Deputy Commissioners to 
submit to this offioo the agricultural statistics prescribed for 
submission to the Government of India. These are compiled 
in this office, and, as a rule, are ready about the end of 
November; for the agricultural year preceding, i. e., in 
October or November Ls96, wc had the agricultural statistics 
for the Provinces for the agricultural year ending 30th J une 
1806. 


the weight of Mr. C. H. T. Crosthwaite’s recommendation. 
The principal drawback to this arrangement is that it will be 
impossible for the Patwari to submit returns of the kharif 
crop area until the following March. But this delay must be 
ascribed to the weakness of the Patwari staff in these Provin¬ 
ces and to the lack of funds to increase it.” 

Since that timo, it has been necessary to resort to special 
expedients, so as to ensure punctuality in Chhattisgarh, 
where the fields are so sma'.l and the khasra numbers so 
numerous. The charm!a-khasra was devised with this end 
in view, and jamabandis are written up from year to year 
on an abridged pattern in skeleton shape. I may observe 
that in the Raipur District each Khaim Patwari has, on an 
average, about 9,000 khasra numbers to manipulate. This 
represents ail enormous-amount of work. 

It was observed a few years ago that accuracy was being 
sacrificed to speed in writing up the khasras, and that the 
map, which after all is the basis of all Land Record work, 
was not being properly amended. Deputy Commissioners 
wore consulted, and there was a strong body of opinion that 
the date of filing the jinswars Bhould be shifted forward 
from the 1st March to tho 1st April This date was 
accordingly substituted under Sir J. W oodburn’s administra¬ 
tion on the recommendation of this office. 


The statistics which accompany tho Chief Commissioner’s 
annual Resolution on the Revenue administration, are com¬ 
piled in the Secretariat from returns submitted with the 
Deputy Commissioner’s annual reports on Revenue adminis¬ 
tration. The figures so returned are tabulated in a moro 
convenient shape than tho agricultural statistics for adminis¬ 
trative purposes, i.e., the kharif and rabi statistics of crop¬ 
ping are shown separately in two statements lettered D-l and 
D-2. These statistics see the light very late. The Resolu¬ 
tion should appear in April, i.e., nine months after t.he 
close of the agricultural year. That for 1896-98 did not, 
however, for special reasons (i.e., owing to delays in the 
compilation of district reports occasioned by the famine), 
appear until the 3rd September 1897. This state of affairs 
appears undesirable, and I think some arrangement should bo 
made under which each Deputy Commissioner should report 
annually to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, 
about April or May, the consolidated jinswars and rnilan - 
khasras for his district. These figures should then be com¬ 
piled and printed and he at the disposal of the Adminis¬ 
tration about the end of May, i.e., bofore the close of tho 
agricultural year to which they related. Under such a 
scheme, figures for 1896-96 would have been available long 
before the famine broke out in October 1896, whereas they 
were not at the disposal of the Administration, until presum¬ 
ably five or six months after famine conditions wore 
established. 

This brings me to the question as to whether our present 
practice is capable of improvement in the direction of obtain¬ 
ing more early information of summer sowings. In other 
words, whether it is possible to ascertain by the 16th of No¬ 
vember each year the area placed under the various crops 
since the 1st of J une of that year, 
• Tide this office ill*. 2875- Under special* arrangements 
« a o( mil Juue a . made in 1897, this has been 

arranged for the season just passed, and returns for 17 districts 
were submitted to the Chief Commissioner on the 28th 
Novomber 1897, those for Mandla following on the 28th 
January 1898. 

In the North-Western Provinces the arrangements are as 
follows:— 

The kharif girdawari takes place in those Provinces 
between the"]5th of August and tho end of September. 
The rabi between the 1st .1 anuary and the 15th February. 

In the Central Provinces we have only one field-to-field 
inspection. The system at present in force here was intro¬ 
duced by Sir Charles Crosthwaite and Mr. Fuller, both 
North-Western Provinces men, who were cognizant of the 
special circumstances of these parts and adapted the rules 
accordingly. In 1883 a Committee sat to consider a set of 
draft Patwari Rules. From paragraph 11 of their Report I 
extract the following• 

“ Tho Committee are of opinion that one tour of inspection 
for both these harvests is all that can be expected of him 
(the Patwari) in these Provinces where circles will remain 
at least double the size that they are in the North-Western 
Provinces after everything possible has been done to reduce 
their area. Nor is a separate tour, of inspection for each 
season so necessary in these Provinces as in the North- 
Western Provinces, since double-cropping and irrigation are 
much less commonly practised. That under the circumstances 
of the Provinces, only a single tour should be required 
of the Patwari for both kharif and rabi harvests, has also 


I do not myself apprehend that there would be any great 
difficulty in arranging for two tours of inspection in districts 
like Hoshangabad, Nagpur and Wardha, where the fields 
are large and tho khasra numbers few, but I am not pre¬ 
pared to recommend such a Btcp for the Plateau districts, 
where the distances to bo traversed are so great, and unford- 
able rivers render locomotion so difficult in the rains. Nor 
does such a step Bcem feasible in Chhattisgarh. The Pat¬ 
waris are ill-paid, and many of them display little attach¬ 
ment to their circles especially in districts where the staff is 
a new creation. There must, I feel convinced, be a limit to 
the amount of work that can be exacted from them- Even 
now the Chhattisgarh staff is of a very shifting character. 
I believe 1 am within the mark when I say that about 20 
per cent, of the Mnngeli Patwaris have resigned or boon 
dismissed during the past six months. This is a serious loss 
of local knowledge at a time when it is most required. The 
reason for this state of things is, I believe, tho unusually 
strict state of discipline in which the staff was kept during 
the rains when European Officers wore continually on the 
move. In the Drug Tahsil only one out of tho five regular 
Revenue Inspectors is at the present time available for 
Settlement work. The place was too hot for one in the 
Famine administration, and he has been removed at the 
instance of the Deputy Commissioner. The other three have 
been invalided during the past month, being quite unfit for 
work. If then we exact too much, thero is every fear of a 
serious breakdown. It is, therefore, in my opinion, 
inexpedient at the present time to insist on two annual field- 
to-field inspections in the Central Provinces. I have con¬ 
sulted several Deputy Commissioners, and I understand that 
thoy agree in this opinion. 

The rains of 1896-97, during the sowing season, were all 
that could be desired. There was no apprehension at any 
time that famine or scarcity would result from short sow¬ 
ings. I was on tour in the first fortnight of September in 
Bhandara and Balagbatj and prospects wore most eminently 
favourable up to the 10th ot that month. Tho figures for 
four years which are now available are contrasted below :— 



1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1S95-96. 1 

1896-97. 

Kharif « * • 

! 10,097,581 

10,422,811 

11,215,624 

10,520,941 

Babi • • • 

8,023,105 

7,357,287 

5,598,468 ■ 

3,990,638 

Total * 

18,090,680 

17,780,098 

10,811,092 

14,613,579 

Deduct double crop* 
Piag. 

1,803,784 

1,715,097 

1,208,792 

681,318 

Nott 

16,280,902 

10,064,101 

15,607,300 

13,932,301 


It was not then short kharif cropping which brought on 
the greatest disaster of this century. What caused the 
famine was tho total failure of the September and October 
rains owing to which the kharif crops withered and the rabi 
crops could only be put down in dry furrows and in much 
reduced areas. All that was required then in October 1896 
with a view to gauge the situation, was to apply the 
ascertained anna estimates in the various tracts to the average 
areas under the various crops in tho past three years, or as 


Mr. L. 8. 
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Mr. L. s. was, I believe, done In Hoshangabad by Mr. Crump, to call 
Carey. on oacb Inspector and Fatwari for an estimate of the crop 

—— areas of his circle, based on the normal areas of past years, 

corrected in tho light of their village inspections and of 
enquiries made from the people. Such a procedure is similar 
to that adopted in framing the annual forecasts of cotton 
and til which have to he submitted before the annual 
girdawari is effected, and would doubtless yield a very fair 
idea indeed of the position of affairs if the crop estimates 
were accurately framed. Such special field inspections it is 
open to a Deputy Commissioner at any tiino to order undov 
Rule XXVIII of the Patwari Rules, vide also paragraph 12, 
Chapter II of the Famine Code. 

It would bo well, I think, that greater emphasis should 
he laid upon this matter in the Provincial Famine Code, 
and I would also indicate therein the special circumstances 
under which a special kharif girdawari or Jieli-to-Jield 
inspection should bo undertaken. In cases where the sowing 
rains failed, i.e., the rainfall of Juno and July was seriously 
deficient and there was reason to suppose that sowings had 
been very short, 1 would certainly advocate that this special 
measure should be taken to ascertain the extent of the short¬ 
age. Similarly, if there was a prolonged break in August 
which stopped transplantation of rice in the Wainganga 
District or hiyasi in Chhattisgavh, a similar step should 
be takon. 

In fine, then, I venture to recommend— 

(i) That steps be taken to render available annually at 

a much earlier date, the information embodied in 
i\\ojinswars and milan-k/iauras of the year, e.g., 
the figures for 1897*98 should be tabulated and 
submitted in May 1898 instead of in April 1899, 
when the Resolution on the Revenue administra¬ 
tion for the year ending ilOth September 1898 
is due to the Government of India- 

(ii) While deprecating the institution of two field-to- 

ficld inspections annually by the Patwaris, I 
would provide in the Famine Code or the Pat¬ 
wari Rules for a special kharif girda wari in 
years when tho agricultural operations of sowing, 
transplantation or hiyasi wore seriously impeded 
by a markedly deficient or late arriving monsoon. 
In cases where the monsoon withdrew abruptly 
in the months of September and October and 
early statistics were required as to the extent of 
the damage caused, it would, T think, suffice for 
Deputy Commissioners to call on Patwaris and 
Revenue Inspectors for estimates of area under 
each crop as well as anna estimates in regard to 
the yield. 

88. Although it is stated above that the Administration 
was not in possession of crop statistics relating to 1895-96 
until late in tho day, this was not the case with the Deputy 
Commissioners, each of whom had the necessary figures 
available in September 1886, for the writing of their annual 
Revenue Reports. In most districts, indeed, it is probable 
that the figures were roady at a much earlier date. Anna 
estimates of the yield of each crop were to the best of my 
knowledge and belief furnished by tho Land Revenue De¬ 
partment, without delay, and estimates of crop areas were 
railed for in some districts. I have already stated that I 
found the anna estimates very well framed in Raipur, where 
I was deputed on special duty in connection with the famine. 

For the Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspur who was 
returning from furlough, I bad a special map prepared show¬ 
ing in colour the intensity of the failure of crops from 
village to village as reported by Revenue Inspectors. 

I believe the relief arrangements of each district were 
•largely based on the agricultural information obtained by 
Deputy Commissioners through their Superintendents of 
Land Records, but on this head Deputy Commissioners will 
be able to give more definite and detailed replies than 
I am. 

57 to 67. These works played an Important part in 

the relief operations of the Chhattisgarh Division and the 

T , . rice districts of Seoni, Balaghat, 

Local works. Chanda ^ Bhan(W g rom 

what I have gathered during my recent tour, a great deal 
•f permanent good has been caused in this way. Many old 
taiiks have been repaired, and a number of new ones have 
been constructed, whereby the irrigable area of those districts 
lias been appreciably extended. But for one tank con¬ 
structed, there is, in most places, scope for throe or four 
more. This year, I have found the people, especially of 
Bilaspur, hard at work at their improvements. Quite an 
appetite for earthwork has been developed, and much land 


in Bilaspur is being substantially embanked. Well-to-do 
malguzars who made thousands of rupees out of last year’s 
wheat crop are busy now elaborating schemes for rendering 
the whole of their villages irrigable. “ Our eyes have been 
opened ” is the remark recently addressed to me by the mal¬ 
guzar of Supela on the Drug-Raipur road, who was one of 
those who substantially repaired a tank in the famine year. 

AU energy so displayed must necessarily tend to render a 
larger area secure, but the more improvements made in this 
way during times of prosperity, the less scope will there be 
for local works when famine again declares itself. But we 
may at least indulge the hopo that tho carrying out of these 
improvements will reduce the severity of subsequent 
famines and increase the people’s powers of resistance. 
Villages with a good water-supply, such as Malbar and 
Ratanpur, are said to have reaped a 12 to 14-anna rice crop 
in tho famine year. Still the day is far distant, in Chhattis¬ 
garh at least, and indeed in most rice tracts, before all Bcope 
for improvements has been exhausted. When the tanks 
have been made, the lands below them can be more strongly 
embanked. This can be followed by levelling the fields in 
terrace fashion. When water lies evenly in all four corners 
of the field, the rice crop ripens well and yields fully. One 
Abdul Karim, a malguzar in the north of Balaghat, is 
carrying out improvements on these linos during the present 
year, having spent a lot of money on his tanks last year. 
The question has, not infrequently, been raised whether any 
large canal projects are feasible in these Provinces, and 
whether any such scheme would pay. I have heard it 
suggested that water might be impounded somewhere in 
the Satpnras, say in tho Seoni District, and distributed 
thence throughout the Seoni, Balaghat, Bhandara and 
Chanda Districts. More recently a project has been mooted 
of making an anient in the Tarndula river of Raipur, with 
a view to irrigating a substantial portion of the Drug 
Tahsil. It has hitherto been held that in 19 years out of 2tJ 
(such has bocn the regularity of our rainfall in the past) the 
cultivators would not avail themselves of such irrigation 
facilities, or willingly pay a water-rate. Interest charges 
would not therefore be met on the capital outlay. The 
matter deserves, I think, further examination. Rico is 
exacting as to the regularity of its water-supply, and a fully 
secured area in parts of Chanda will pay R4 or Ro against 
a nominal 4 annas or 8 annas where there is no irrigation, 
For my own part, I believe ryots would bo, in course of time 
and as education spread, quite ready to pay reasonably 
enhanced rents in return for a regular and inoxliaustable 
water-supply, and this would be still more tbe case if the 
transplantation system were substituted for broadcasting 
and outturns of 2,000 to 2,50o lbs. to tbo acre were obtain¬ 
able in lieu of 1,000 to 1,501) lbs. Moreover, there would be 
a very wide field for extending to yellow soils and improving 
tbe system of double cropping, which is of importance in 
our black soil rice lands. 

As matters, howover, now stand, and in tbo light of suoh 
information as wo at present possess, it appears indisputable 
that tho village irrigation tank is an institution to be en¬ 
couraged both in times of prosperity and when scarcity over¬ 
takes us. But the experience of the past year forces upon 
me the conviction that, apart from keeping up to date our 
famine note books with records of possible improvements, it 
is essentially necessary that a distinct understanding should 
be arrived at in regard to one or two preliminary matters. 
If these points are left undecided until fainino impends, 
valuable time is lost at tho start in discussing first principles. 
My points arc ns follows :— 

Who will pay for these local works ? 

Are they to bo constructed by Government direct agency, 
or by malguzars with their own funds, or with monies bor¬ 
rowed from Government P (One advantage of tho latter 
system is that Government is spared charges of establish¬ 
ment and thero is no peculation.) 

Assuming that the lo.an system adopted in the famine 
of 1896-97 (with interest and one-fourth to one-fifth of th» 
principal remitted) be accepted, then what steps are to be 
taken by a Deputy Commissioner if a malguzar declines to 
take action when he is called upon P Delay means the loss 
of lives, and the position of a Deputy Commissioner is, under 
the circumstances, both difficult and unpleasant In the 
extreme. 

For my own part, I think that power should be taken t» 
acquire sites suitable for tanks under the Land Acquisition 
Act, and to construct local works at Government expense In 
the event of the malguzar proring recalcitrant. The St*» 
oould ultimately recoup itself by a water-rate. Had such a 
pijocedure been feasible during the past year, famine admin¬ 
istration would have been much facilitated. Failing su<& 
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an arrangement, what useful works can bo undertaken in 
Chbattisgarli P In many places carts pass with greater ease 
over the bhata plains than along made roads which are often 
not required. Moreover, the District Council is not likely 
to have sufficient funds available to keep these numerous 
roads in a proper state of repair. 

Secondly, as regards zamindaris: are zamindars who pay 
merely a taknli to be treated on the same basis as ma'g-nzars, 
who pay a full assessment P Are their responsibilities in 
rospeet to famine relief greater than those of malguzars or 
is it the duty of the State even at the outset to provide relief 
for all those requiring it, whether resident in zarnindari or 
klialsa areas P Tin's was a matter in regard to which doubts 
were entertained on the outbreak of the famine of 18U6-97- 

158 and 159. The only subject on which I venture to 
offer a few remarks relates to relief centres—an excrescence 
on the Code which was developed 
ewlyjn day in the Jabal¬ 
pur Division. I have no wish *0 
offer any criticism as to the necessity or suitability of this 
form of relief, for I did not come across any of these insti¬ 
tutions. But where I think a mistake was made was in 
placing members of the Baird Record staff in charge of 
these centres and tying them down to particular spots, 
instead of leaving them absolutely free to transact the many 
peripatetic duties that are imposed upon them by the 
Famine Code. Under such circumstances village relief must 
necessarily suffer, and the patwari’s fiold-to-iield inspection 
comes to a stand-still at the very time when it is incumbent 
on the Superintendent of Land Records to push through 
the girdawari in view to early submission of the annual 
statistics. It cannot, I think, ho too clearly borne in mind 
that the principal measures of relief recognised in the Code 
are of three distinct kinds:— 

(i) Public works under the Public Works Depart¬ 

ment. 

(ii) Poor-houses at head-quarters. 

(iii) Villago relief. 

For the administration of the latter form of relief (not, 
I fancy, the least important of the three) we are dependent 
solely and entirely open the Band Record staff'. To transact 
their duties properly the staff must be peripatetic. Regular 
periodic visits should be paid to each and every village. 
Apart from this, the Land Record staff has many diverse 
duties connected with the supply of information touching the 
necessity of revenue suspensions and remissions, the prepara¬ 
tions of lists of possible local works, of applicants for takavi 
and grants from the Charitable liclief Fund, etc.,' etc,, vide 
Article 26 of the Famine Code. To tio down Patwaris and 
Revenue Inspectors to particular relief centres is then, I 
venture to represent, most inexpedient. I he duties attaching 
to the control of relief centres should, I hold, in future 
famines be entrusted to schoolmasters or members of 
some other Department apart from that of Land Records. 
If these are not forthcoming, then some special agency 
should be entertained, or the services of intelligent inai- 
guzars should he enlisted. 

While on this subject, I would also mention that in 
several districts a number of Revenue Inspectors wore taken 
off their duties and placed under tho Public Works Depart¬ 
ment as additional Nalb-Tahsildars in charge of relief works. 
In the Darnoh District four or five out of six Inspectors 
were, at one time, removed in this way from their circles. 
Tho matter was duly represented to the Administration and 
rectified to a certain extent, but not before Land Record 
work had been, in some measure, prejudiced. I thiuk it is 
inexpedient on the outbreak of famine to weaken the Land 
Record staff in any way whatsoever. I would jealously hold 
each Revenue Inspector to his circle, of which he is pre¬ 
sumed to have local knowledge, until the storm has passed 
over. 

It should also be mentioned that in some districts the 
Superintendents of Land Records were taken off their duties, 
as defined in the Code, and placed in charge of local works. 
These arrangements may have heon merely temporary, but 
«ven so they tended towards dislocation. I think the les¬ 
sons of this famine indicate clearly that the members of the 
Land Record Department should not bo called off' their own 
particular duties during the prevalence of scarcity. Indeed 
I think most District Officers would now agree that one of 
the first steps to be taken on the outbreak of famine is to 
sub-divide the large circles which are controlled by Revenue 
Inspectors under ordinary circumstances, and which become 
quite unworkable by ono man when the duties entailed by 


famine relief operations arc super-imposed on those pre¬ 
scribed in tho Land Record Rules. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable men at a pinch is considerable, and it is a 
matter for consideration whether a Superintendent of Land 
Records should not be required to keep a number of his more 
intelligent Patwaris ready trained in case of emergency. 
Where famine affects only a portion of a Province, it should 
be easy to draft off well-trained men from other more 
fortunate districts. Our troubles in 189ti-97 were, how¬ 
ever, so widespread that Nagpur was the only division 
where this could be arranged and then to a most limited 
extent. In consultation with tho Commissioner of that 
Division, two Revenue; Inspectors were sent from the Nagpur 
and two from the Wardha District to reinforce the Balaghat 
Land Record staff. There are four Revenue Inspectors 
sanctioned for this district, hut 10 or 11 relief circles had 
to be formed in December 1890. 

199 to 206. I think there are portions of our districts 
where more takavi for seed-grain could with advantage 
have been given. Tho Paridaria zarnindari is a case in 
point. There are likewise portions of the Behir Tabs'll, the 
Drug Tahsil, and the rice tracts of Seoul whore such a 
measure would have been attended with benefit. Large 
stretches would have been sown, assuming, as I think wo 
may assume, that tho seed-grain (dhan) would have been 
forthcoming on money payment. Still tho price of dhan 
went up to well nigh prohibitive rates and tho tenants 
would have had a load of debt about their necks. Still it is 
a choice of evils, and if tho crops after a famine year failed 
Government would stand to lose heavily. To take the case 
of a) tenant who borrowed enough takavi to purchase two 
khandis of dhan : if ho reaped 20 khandis, which under 
normal circumstances he might be expected to do, lie would 
owe at least 9 khandis* to tho Stato, but would still have 
14 khandis for his own consumption and to pay his rent. 
His position would surely be incomparably better than that 
of some men I have come across this year, whose land lay 
fallow and who are now working off their rents and maintain¬ 
ing themselves as servants of the malguzar or richer tenants. 
If in such eases tlie period of recovery was fixed at two years 
instead of being taken from the crop which the advance 
served to sow, the tenant, provided he were an ordinary pru¬ 
dent individual, could presumably meet his liabilities, unless 
indeed (as is alleged to have actually happened in Hoshang- 
abad) his sahukar seized his crop for unpaid balances of a 
previous season. 

Tlie question is a difficult one. It is manifestly undesir¬ 
able in any way to break the connection existing between tho 
sahukar and his usual clientele. Where the State could 
with advantage step in is when the recognised sahukar 
declines or is unable to make advances. But it is not 
always easy to find out in due time how matters stand from 
village to village in this respect. That there would be a con¬ 
siderable risk of loss to the Stato I have already admitted, 
but I am doubtful whether these losses would approximate 
to the amount of revenue that has to be remitted when tracts 
are but imperfectly sown after a famine, and when land goes 
out of cultivation owing to relinquishments by ryots who 
sink to the position of day labourers. It is stated in Behir 
that some 300 Pawar tenants are migrating this year from 
Seoni, many of them from the 100 villages of the Diwan 
who holds on a peppercorn revenue for life. This large 
landowner has, I learn, failed signally to hold together his 
villages during the famine, 

On the whole then I am in favour of a decidedly liberal 
policy in regard to advances for seed-grain. In reference 
to the past, it should bo stated that a very great deal has 
been done by the State and by the Charitable Relief Fund 
with very marked success and discrimination in tracts such 
as Behir. The ryots are duly grateful for the aid, which is 
a knowledged on all hands to have been most bounteous. In 
point of fact there would, from what I can gather, have been 
little cultivation in the Behir Tahsil this year but for the 
efforts of the District Administration, which were ably 
seconded by the Charitable Relief Fund. 

I think that the suggested system of subsistence advances 
to tenants is a good one, if applied subject to certain restric¬ 
tions. It may, I think, be safely accepted that any tenant 
who goes on relief works during the hot weather is really 
hard pressed, and an advance of H20 to R25 to carry 
him through the rains would be a very great boon indeed. 
It should keep him in sufficient strength to weed his fields 
and carry out his agricultural operations, and in this connec¬ 
tion I would note that not a little of the rice put down this 
year is alleged to have suffered greatly from defective weed¬ 
ing. 'Where this operation is altogether neglected, the out- 
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* The prico of Man was, I believe, at sowing time, 1807, treble that at which it stood shortlj after the harvest. 
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turn of rice is, I am given to understand, quite nominal, but 
the crop experiments which have been made by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer of Balaghat this season should throw further 
light on this point. 

I do not understand that any such advances for purchase 
offend have been made hy Government, but I write subject 
to correction. The Charitable Fund monies were, however, 
largely devoted to this object and with the most happy 
results to the best of my observation. 

Having regard to what I have written above touching the 
necessity of weeding crops, the money of the Slate could, 
I think, be much more profitably expended during the mon- 
*oon in feeding in their villages labourers who did this work 
for the village community, instead of keeping work going on 
public roads o£ doubtful utility, 't his system has, I learn 
from Mr. J. Ii Scott, Assistant Settlement Officer, been 
pursuod with good results in Ins charge in Raipur. T am 
not in possession of the details of his scheme, hut the Deputy 
Commissioner, Kaipur, can doubtless throw further light on 
this point if desired. 

282. 'l he rise in the prices of the common food-grains in 
September to November 1 m 96 appears to me nothing more 
nor less than could have b -on expected, seeing that there 
had been so widespread a failure throughout so many prov¬ 
inces in India. This is practically, i.e., subject to certain 
limitations, our fourth bad year in the Central Prov¬ 
inces. We have had two years* 
of excessive rain in the 'ate autumn 
and winter months, widish not only 

damaged the ripening rice standing in the fields or lying 
in the threshing floors, but a'so induced virulent rust in the 
wheat and linseed. Our gram was devoured bv cater¬ 
pillars, our 1 avly ripening pulses lay rotted and milch wed in 
the fields, while clouds militated against the due fertilization 
of our tur (cajajmtt intlicus). 
+ igae 97 ' Next came two monsoonsf which 

1 withdrew too rapidly, leaving our 

unirrigated rice to parch under swelling sun and our rabi 
fields lo bake, so that the p’ongh would not work or germina¬ 
tion was seriously impaired. The cumulative effect of these 
successive disasters l as to be borne in mind. This picture, 
like all generalizations, is wantingin lights and shades, and the 
extent to which different parts of the provinces have sulleved, 
varies greatly. Chliatllsgarh fared pretty well during the 
years of excessive moisture, while the northern districts and 
Balaghat have been consistently unfortunate. It is to my 
mind surprising that prices did not rise before, but Central 
Provinces prices of course depend upon the rates prevailing 
in other provinces, and as long as the, Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces, etc., could furnish of their plenty to our 
stricken areas, there was no great advance. The failure of 
the wheat crop from rust in Saugor and llamob, in the spring 
of 1894, did not lead to any striking rise of prices. 

The Punjab had a splendid wheat crop and supplies wore 
poured in from all surrounding Provinces. When, however, 
the sudden withdrawal of the monsoon from the North- 
Western Provinces at the end of A' gust 1896 gave rise to 
immediate apprehensions of serious scarcity, and merchants 
arrived in Nagpur, Khaudwa, etc, to buy up all surplus 
stocks, our prices went up with a hound. This occurrence 
took place just as anxiety commenced to be felt about our 
own crops, and it was perceived that under no circumstances 
could they yield well, while in the absenco of further rain, 
of which there was no immediate promise, a serious and 
almost unprecedented failure was to be apprehended. 

Under these circumstances I consider that the rise of 
prices was a mere adjustment of rates to the level of existing 
stocks which were already much attenuated, while they were 
in all probability to be denied the usual replenishment that 
was expected in ordinary course from year to year. 

283. The rise of prices during the past 30 years in the 
Central Provinces has been most marked. Every Settle¬ 
ment Report that lias been written within the last decade 
bears ample testimony in the same direction, and our revised 
assessments arc largely based on this rise. In the districts, 
which were most land-locked, prices have more than doubled, 
in others, the rise is from 50 to 70 per cent. This is 
mainly the result of the improvement of communications by 
railway construction, ’there wire until quite lately officers 
in the Commission who remembered grain selling in Bilag- 
pnr at 64 seers to ti e rupee. If I can trust my memory, 
it sold at 32 seers to the rupee about 10 years ago before 
the Bengal-Nngpnr Eai’way was constructed. Now-a-days 
a place like Bilaspur, which is tied on not only to Calcutta, 
but to the North-West Provinces by the Katnj branch, is 
,licet sensitive to any rise of prices elsewhere, and rates tend 
rapidly to equalize. It may, 1 think, safely be said that the 


rise has extended to all food-grains that have a marketable 
value. The minor millets, e. g., kodo-kntki, for which there 
is no export demand, have been affected indirectly by the 
drawing off of surplus supplies of other food-grains. The 
permanent rise in their price is not so great as in the case 
of staples like rice, wheat, gram and juar. During the 
famine year, however, the price of these millets went up 
exceedingly high owing to successive crop failures aud the 
exhaustion of stocks. Seed-grain, I learn, was extraordinarily 
difficult to obtain in the Plateau districts and the Jabalpur 
Division. In the latter tract, sowings contracted from 
435,161 to 344,808 acres in the monsoon of 1897. But for 
this failure of stocks, one would have expected an expansion 
in the area so cropped, as these mill eta can be sown so cheaply 
in view of the small amount of seed required per acre (13 to 
15 lbs.). In so far aB the depreciation of tho rupee has 
encouragod export of food-grains to Europe and lias thereby 
reduced surplus stocks, it must presumably have bad the 
effect of causing a permanent rise in the prices of food-grainB, 
and when stocks are low and no early replenishment is pos¬ 
sible, prices must, 1 think, tend to stiffen to a greater extent 
and rnoro rapidly than when the granaries of landholders, 
tenants and grain-dealers were well stocked. 

But for the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, prices would, I 
believe, have risen in much more leisurely fashion in Sarnbal- 
pur and its remote zamindaris during tie famine year. As 
carts in search of grain found their way from Raipur into 
these tracts, there would, doubtless, have been a gradual rise, 
but the carrying capacity of carts is small compared with 
that of a railway. According to Mr. Fuller, “ a drove of 
2,500 pack bullocks only carry as much as an ordinary train 
load, and the same number in carts would not draw more than 
four train loads.” The number of carts that would have 
found their way into these parts in the old days would have 
been very limited, and the great distances to be traversed 
would 1 ave militated against many trips in one open season. 

In this connection, I cannot do better tbau invito a perusal 
of paragraph 13 of Mr. Fuller’s review of the progress of the 
Central Provinces during the past 30 years, which was 
written in October 1892. 

283-A. Prices in Nimar, a district that practically 
escaped tho famines, ruled high almost throughout. The 
Nimaris have taken largely to cotton in recent years owing 
to remunerative prices, and have replenished their food- 
stocks from Indore Territory and the Bombay Bide. But 
shortly after the outbreak of famine, export from Indore was 
prohibited, and those of our cultivators in the Kanapur- 
Beria tract, who were in tho habit of dealing with the 
Sanawad merchants, found themselves in the awkward pre¬ 
dicament of being unable to borrow from the firms with which 
they had an unbroken connection extending over a long series 
of years. In Sambalpur tho caso was different. Here there 
was a large exportable surplus resulting from a succession of 
fair to good crops. Prices, to judge from the diaries I 
recoived from my Assistant Settlement Officer, who was work¬ 
ing in out-of-the-way parts, were very easy in Phuljhar 
and Borasambhar, and by no means high in the Bargarh 
Tahsil for some time after October 1896, but in 
Sambalpur, which is on the Railway, they appear to have 
rison rapidly in sympathy with tho general S'-arcity. The 
same tendency was observable throughout the district as soon 
as it become known elsewhere that Sambalpur had had a 
good crop and dealers had time to oxploit the tract after the 
roads became passable. The Dhamtari Tahsil of Raipur also 
had a good crop, while the north of the district wus in the 
throes of a very severe famine. This talisil and the Sambal¬ 
pur District contributed a very large portion of our food- 
grain exports during the famine year. Indoed, with the 
solo exception of Chanda, which 
was practically self-contained, * 
Raipur and Sambalpur are the 
only districts in the Central Prov¬ 
inces which show nett\ exports. 

The course of prices at the four tahkils, which are giveii 
below, may be deemed instructive ; quotations are for rice, 
common :— 


* Ncit fiporis. 
t Kaipur 
Sambalpur 


Mils, 
es.roo 
4117,677 
r.3.231 



Barge rh. 

Sambalpur, 

Dhamtari. 

Raipur. 

15th Ancnst , 

174 

n\ 

174 

14 

15U> >- eplember . « 

174 

18| 

174 

13 

30th „ . * 

20 

13* 

174 

124 

15th October * 

18 

13 

15 

10 

31 B 1 „ * 

134 

hi 

10* 

10 

SO’h November . 

Hi 

11 

10 

9 

31st Doc ember . 

114 

11 

10 

_ __ 

10 
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Theso figures indicate that there was a very rapid tend¬ 
ency for prices to equalize as soon as grain flowed out to fill 
up the vacuum elsowhcre. Between the 30th September and 
the ) 5th October, the first demands must have been made 
upon these tracts. By the 31st October, prices had bounded 
upwards in Dharatavi up to the level reached in Raipur. 
The same position was reached in Bargarh, somewhat later, 
viz,, on the 30th November. The prices quoted for Bargarh 
and Dhamtari represent quotations at the Tahsil Head¬ 
quarters. In tho inufassil they were naturally lower, at 
least by the cost of carriage. 

284. Material fluctuations in prices appear to have oc¬ 
curred mainly in land-locked areas when once the first 
upward bound had been taken. Instances in point aro the 
Multai Tahsil of Betul, the Pandaria zarnindari of Bilas- 
pur and the Balaghat districts. Import into the latter 
district was, I understand, brisk throughout, tho year along 
the metalled road leading from Gondia to the District Head¬ 
quarters, a’so from ' umsar via 1'ampaili to Warasooni. 
Tho Kaclus of Mungeli (in whose hands tho wheat and lin- 
soed export traffic has boon since I first know the tract in 
2886-87), in the absence of an exportable surplus, devoted 
their attention to importing Burma rice, and are said to have 
done a good trado in Mungoli and to have extended their 
operations into Pandavia and Kawardlia, in which tracts the 
famine appears to have been singularly severe. 

There was a rise in Betul at the beginning of tho rains, 
and it will be observed tliat the bulk of the imports into this 
district were consigned during the months of May to 3 uly. 
The possibility of tho extension of this traffic had probably a 
wholesome offset on tho local grain-dealers whose stocks wero 
not, to tho best of my belief, by any means exhausted. 

285 and 286. I < annot speak from observation, but from 
personal enquiry it would appear that the rates in the 
inufassil were frequently higher than at Tahsil Head¬ 
quarters. This was a natural consoquoneo of tho reversal of 
ordinary conditions, imports taking the place of exports. 

Mufassil prices usually rule lower to the extent at .least of 
cost of carriage. The quotations for Burma rice were then 
higher in the interior to this extent, and it has a'so to be 
remembered that the retail vendors had to make then- 
profits. 

287. As stated previously, the expert trade was very 
dull, except from Samba!pur and the DLarnlari Tahsil of 
Raipur, which were not distressed tracts. Jabalpur Haveli 
had an excellent wheat crop, of which apparently it managed 
to spare a portion, while in Bhandara the irrigated rice came 
to maturity, south of the railway, and some persons had 
surplus stocks for export. Bhandara rice {dhan,) went, I 
believe, northwards to Balaghat for seed purposes. 

288. I have no reason to believe that abnormally largo 
profits wore made by any local men. They simply netted 
the difference between the price at which Burma rice con'd 
be landed at stations within the Central Provinces, and tho 
rate which they could get for it in those Provinces. There 
was nothing in the way of spa ulation as far ns I am aware. 
The people who must have benefited largely were either 
the cultivators in Burma or more probably tho Rangoon or 
Calcutta merchants, who, foreseeing a probable demand, 
purchased large quantities of this rice at low rates at harvest 
time in the hope that it would sell. Our jn-ople were at 
first alleged to dislike tho taste of Burma rice, but they seem 
to have taken kindly to it in tho end. During the year 
ending the 31st March 1897, Burma sent us 120,000 i.-aunds 
of rice. I have not available in camp similar figures for 
the subsequent quarters of the famine year. 

290. Doubtless not a few men had surplus food-stocks 
hut from all I learn they, in many instances, departed from 
the usual practice of lending on interest at sawai '25 per 
cent.) or derlti (50 per cent.) and insisted on payment in 
cash. In the Bail ar Tahsil, thr ugh which I have toured 
during the : ast few days, I have been at pa : ns to dis -cver 
the exact position as to food-stocks. Large granaries are 
lying abso'utely empty; this year's crop not being ready in 
many instances for deposit. In one vil'age that I v : sited 
the ma'sn. ar 1 ad formerly two largo granaries full of Man. 
One he had derm listed to save the cost of repairs, tie other 
was lying quite empty. Another malgu/ar of a really good 
village, Bagboli, with a fine irrigable home-form, w.cs only 
able to sow one-tb’rd of his bind this year. The universal 
explanation is tl at stocks lmve become quite exhausted 
during the past four unfavourable seasons. I do not mean 
to imply that there are not some exeeptc.ons, but dur ng this 
period many advances to ryots for seed and Matrai 1 ave not 
been re-overed, and bad debts hove awun u'aied to a most 
unwonted extent. 
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I would add another instance. Bahadur Singh Gond of 
Savekha in the Seoni District owns 18 villages and has a 
home-farm of 300 khandis. He could only sow j.00 khandis 
this year, 1897-98, and had nothing to advance to ryots. 
He has about 600 khandis of advances < utstanding against 
ryots for previous years. His own cultivation failed signally 
in the famine year. Little more than the seed-grain was 
realized according to his statement, although ho has some 
irrigated land. Tho almost universal exp’anation of these 
unprecedented losses is that the tanks were breached by 
deluges of rain in August and tho field ombankments had 
to be cut to prevent swamping of tho crops. Then came the 
absolutely abrupt cessation of the rains, when not a (trap of 
water was loft in the fields and in many of the tanks. I 
should judge that losses in this way were most serious m 
Seoni and Baihar, which, aro on the Satpura Plateau, but I 
have heal'd similar complaints in Bhandara and other rice 
districts. The Settlement Officer, Bhandara, recently men¬ 
tioned to me the case of a malguzar who only sowed half of 
his land this year, reserving tho ba’anees of the seed-grain 
for purposes of consumption in tho event of a further failure. 
Tho Brahmin soothsayers lave apparently foretold that 1899 
is to be a very bad year surpassing tho horrors of 1897. This 
prophecy has, I believe, 1 ad an effect at p’aces, inducing a 
feeling of panic. 

I recently traversed the Rajnandgaon Feudatory State. 
In not a few villages 1 found the rice lands fallow, while tho 
areas devoted to rabi appeared fully sown. Tho explanation 
offered was that the sahukars l ad held np their stocks of 
dhan from fear of subsequent failures, but when the rice 
crop was practically assured, they disgorged their wheat, etc., 
for rabi sowings. 1 his may have been a wise and prudent 
measure in view of the state of their stocks. It has, I think, 
also to he remembered that when once the wheat crop is put 
down in rich black soil under favourable meteorological con¬ 
ditions, there is every chance of obtaining at least 4 or 5 fold 
even in tho absence of cold weather rain. I hi a outturn 
might he almost doubled if the winter showers came oppor¬ 
tunely. Rice, on the other hand, requires steady rain for 2J 
or 3 months and then six weeks of lighter showers to bring 
it to maturity. 

291. My inquiries indicate that those cultivators who 
had grain to sell, amassed a great deal of wealth during the 
famine year, profiting thereby from the misfortunes of 
their follows. I believe such men got full rates, ’t hey 
watch the market more than one fancies, and have their own 
ways of boycotting grain marts (gnnjes) where they imagine 
there is a ring amongst the dealers, and they will not get 
fa r rates. About two years ago, I came across some cartmen 
at Drug who were limbering up to start for Rajnandgaon, as 
they declared they could not get a fair price for their pro¬ 
duce at Drag. 

The Settlement Officer of Seoni quotes the case of a mal¬ 
guzar in the Seoni Ifareli where the wheat crop was singu- 
larly good. He paid off a debt of R4,000 after haggling 
with the bania from whom he got a price treble of that 
ruling at harvest time in normal years, i.e,, R 18 per khandi 
as against R6 or R7, the rate which ruled three years ago. 
1 wo ma'guzars tl at I recently came across in Bilaspur 
(where the wheat sown yielded 22 annas), admitted having 
each made R5.C00 out of their wheat crop. 

There is at Jabalpur an Anjnrnan which runs a Press 
and 1 oMb certain villages, the profits being devoted to the 
education of Musalmans. The Head Moulvi recently 
info rmed me that the serious liabilities of tbc Association (of 
which I have personal knowledge, as he does all the printing 
of this Department) that bad accumulated during the past 
few years. were all cleared oil owing to the remunerative 
prices obtainod for the wheat crops which yielded a splendid 
outturn. 

292. Betul prices appear to have kept within one-third 
to half a seer of the pitch of wholesale prices in the rase 
of wheat, rice and gram. I regret I have not the matcria's 
by me for effecting a contrast between the figures of 1896-97 
and 1895-96. 

293 and 294, Remunerative prices have doubtless led 
our people to part with a ! prgc part of their stocks during 
past seasons. They have l ad moreover to sell a portion at 
least to meet their revenue and rental demands. I do not 
m. an of course to imply that this necessity does not recur 
annually, but when a succession of poor crops is experienced 
sto ks 1 ave necessarily to be trenched upon that would other¬ 
wise remain untouched. With the return of good seasons 
people will accumulate stores again ; and as long as the 
experience of tin's famine is present to them, they are, not 

l)ke.y, if they ean avoid it, to allow their stocks to run down 

as low as was the rase prior to the famine. There D a 
disposition perceptible everywhere this year to a cumulate 
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stocks. Trade is dull, largely in consequence of this, but 
otlier forces arc doubtless operating in the same direction. 
The advent of a railway invariably produces a revolution in a 
tract hitherto untapped. Such has been the case in Chliattis- 
gfti'li during the past few year’s. Prices hitherto undreamed 
of were obtainable for raw produce, the standard of comfort 
rose, carrying along with it the standard of expenditure. 
More money was spent on marriages and clothes, etc., brass 
vessels were substituted for earthen g haras, and gold orna¬ 
ments cauie into more common use. Every effort was made 
to meet the market. Cultivation became more careful, lin¬ 
seed double-cropping was largely extended, as this crop com¬ 
manded a high price, the coarser and early ripening varieties 
of rice which were in the past largely grown in high-lying 
fields of poor soil wero largely 
KCTvatcd tm tf!r y K J “fn" abandoned in favour of gurmotia, * 
thh»iti«K»r>i on tlio failure a late ripening variety which is 
ram 1U decidedly marketable. ' A similar 
tendency was brought to light 
latterly in Saugor. There, in consequence of the European 
demand for pinei wheat, every availablo field was cropped 
with tins variety. Many poor fields wero placed under it 
which were formerly devoted to crops for which they were 
more suitable. Under these circumstances, it docs not appear 
surprising that stocks were reduced to a low ebb. 

The experience gained in Saugor and Damoh during the 
past few years and during the famine almost throughout the 
Provinces indicates that when crops fail and prices rise, 
private trade is ready to import freely. The only excep¬ 
tions of which I am aware, are the in accessible portions of 
the Provinces, e.g., the Mand’a District, the Ohhindwara 
Jagirs, the Baibar Tahsil of Ba’aghat, to which may possibly 
be added the Multai Tahsil of Betul, owing to its distanco 
from the Nerbudda Valley and the backward state of com¬ 
munications with the Nagpur country and Berars. The 
construction of the Multai-Pattan-Lendarzana road should 
however improve matters. The great need of the Provinces 
at present is railway communication between the Nagpur and 
Jabalpur country from Gondia up the Wainganga Valley 
with branches to Seoni, Mandla, eta. A narrow gauge line 
would suffice, and it would prove a great boon to Mand'a and 
Baihar. Fortunately this line is now under survey, and it 
would be well could construction b« undertaken in the 
coming hot weather, as there are not a few villages in the 

t There arc villas’ » which direction and around Ugli 

havo beon fairly well sown, in Seoni across the river in a 
.decidedly depressed state, seed- 
wlio imva hold together their gram t having been to a great 
own tenants. extent unobtainable except for 

what was brought in and gratuitously distributed through 
the agency of the Charitable Belief organization. 

295 and 296. The mass of persons relieved throughout 
the famine belonged to the labouring classes, but the per¬ 
centage of cultivators on the total number relieved varied 
from 8 to 10 in districts like Narsinghpur, to 30 per cent, in 
Mandla. A sprinkling of low caste land-holders of small 
means was a'so driven on to the works. It is understood 
xhat they generally found employment as mates? and occa¬ 
sionally as innharrirs if literate. In the more acutely affected 
parts some proprietors in common with their tenants received 
grants from the Charitable Relief Fund. 


made to our 


By State-ryots I understand that allusion is r 
ryotwavi tenants. Thoso men in Baihar and Mandla are as 
yet singularly destitute, but they havo received great assist¬ 
ance from the Government and the Charitable Fund. The 
result is that the Bhimlat portion of Baihar is now fairly 
flourishing and the areas allotted for cultivation are increas¬ 
ing. To give the history of these areas would be a long 
story. Suffice it to say that the tenants are mainly abori¬ 
gines, that they cultivated at the outset on ijazat-namas 
issued by the Forest Department, and could be ousted prac¬ 
tically at will, or were settled by clearance lease-holders who 
failed to comply with the terms of- their agreements. During 
the last few years the areas have been taken over by the 
Revenuo Department, Forest jurisdiction is being ousted, 
and cultivation placed in a ring fence. As yet these people 
have had no chance of amassing wealth, hut with sympathe¬ 
tic management and fair seasons they should do weil. We 
want a consistent policy maintained for a scries of years, and 
the tenure must not be dug up from time to time to see 
how it is taking to the soil. The ryots have already begun 
to substantially embank their land and to construct irrigation 
tanks. Land improvement loans should be freely given, and 
I feel convinced that tho bulk will be punctually repaid if 
seasons prove favourable. 

There are also tracts settled ryotwari in Hoshangabad and 
Nimar. I do not know how these men have emerged from 


their trials, hut in Hoshangabad and East Nimar, relinquish¬ 
ments have been fairly frequent though not more, so I 
should judge, than in many malguzari villages throughout 
the Provinces. 

299. I beg to invite a perusal of paragraph 43 (Artizans) 
of Mr. Fuller’s review on the progress of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for 30 years (1892). 

301. I have no previous experience upon which to draw 
for a contrast, hut many people, especially the aborigines, 
were most strongly averse to going to a poor-house. Their 
aversion is said to have been grounded on the belief that if 
they died, they would be buried by a sweeper. I can give 
one instance which seems to me very much in point. In 
January 1897 1 was journeying from Balaghat to Seoni via 
Barghat. I was met on the road by a stavved-looking widow 
woman with 6 children of different ages in an emaciated 
condition. They asked for alms. I replied that I would 
feed them that day ami take them along with me to the 
Seoni poor-house. The Gondin refused to go, saying that 
she had daily to pour libations to her God under the pipal 
tree and that his anger would descend upon her if she 
neglected this office. After much parleying, in which she 
stood her ground (in spite of the argument that by acting 
as she did she was murdering her children), I ordered 
a carl to be brought and tho children deposited therein. 
This step succeeded, the tigress followed her whelps into my 
camp. Next day the same procedure, was repeated and the 
whole party was safely landed i,n the Seoni poor-house, where 
I visited her after a couple of days. She then professed 
herself profoundly grateful and alluded to tho comfort she 
derived from tho fact that her children received regular 
meals. 

302. There is no doubt that during the past few years 
much jewellery, etc., has been sold. I have no figures to 
quote, but a lot of gold was transmitted from Saugor to 
Bombay, through the Post-office, after the two years of 
rust 1893-94 and 1894-95 when the agricultural classes were 
getting embav assed. In 1895-96 I learnt that a number 
of brass pots wero exported from Bilaspur to tho North-West 
Provinces along the Katni branch. Thoso vessels were 
bought up cheap from impoverished cultivators for sale after 
being remodelled. 

There can be no doubt, whatsoever, that the fall in the 
value of silver jewellery made people reluctant to sell it. 
Many persons when questioned os to why they starved when 
they had silver ornaments, replied that now-a-days such 
articles sold for a mere song s others alleged that a woman 
could not with decency part with ornaments received from 
her husband’s family. 

303. As far as I am aware direct importation of food 
grains by Government Agency was only undertaken in 
Mandla and in Balaghat with reference to the Baihar Tahsil. 
From all I can gather in regard to the latter tract, food 
stocks were quite exhausted, and but for the action taken 
by Government, the mortality would have been appalling. I 
have no information as to how tho activity of local grain 
dealers was stimulated. 

304. The answer to this question must surely depend in 
the first place upon whether Government could procure from 
abroad and lay down in the Central Provinces grain which 
will not only be consumed but also digested by the people, at 
8^ or 9 seers to the rnpeo. Burma rice was sold, I gather, at 
marts along the railway line at 7^ to 8 seers to the rupee for 
tho best part of the famine period. But perhaps I am pro¬ 
ceeding on a wrong assumption, and Government would not 
seek to recover the actual cost of the grain. Any loss on the 
transaction would bo taken against famine expenditure, and 
Government would soil on the works at a fixed rate graduated 
possibly according to the pitch of prices in the vicinity, but 
kept somewhat below this range. 

If grain was cheaper on tho works than elsewhore, people 
would bo unduly encouraged to come to them. The coolies 
would purchase not only for themselves but clandestinely for 
friends and relations. It is conceivable that each coolie on 
the works would do a little business on his own account pur¬ 
chasing from tho Government stocks and retailing to his 
constituents. When there are 4,000 or 5,000 persons on a 
work and restrictions as to the amount each individual 
might purchase would presumably he very difficult to en¬ 
force. Such a measure would then, as I appreciate th« 
situation, tend to increased expenditure on the part of tho 
State on relief. The prices of food-grains in the bazars or 
open markets might bo for the time being kept down, hut 
the activity of private trade would, I apprehend, be very 
soon paralysed, and it is very questionable whether in the 
end the population generally of the affected tracts would not 
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be worse off than under a policy of non-interference. Such 
consideration as T have been able to accord to the matter has 
strengthened my conviction that non-interference and the 
removal of all obstructions is the right course to pursue. 
To the stimulation of private trade, if this be required, I see 
no objection whatsoever, and the rendering available to the 
public of all information that may be to hand as to the 
range of prices in various parts is a step to bo commended. 
But the merchants naturally feel the pulse of the country 
much quicker than Government officials. Our ignorance as 
to local food stocks is very great, and the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing accurate information is admitted on all sides. The 
tahsil Kanungo goes to the Kaehhi for his price quotations 
and not the Kaehhi to the Kanungo. Prices are said to 
have gone up to 4 or 5 seers in the rupee in the Pandaria 
lamindari and Kawardha during the rains. Here it would 
appear that the Mungeli Kachhis (I understand thero is a 
great dearth of local traders in these out-of-the-way tracts) 
failed to gauge adequately the situation during tho hot 
weather, and transport of grain In the rains was a matter of 
extreme difficulty, the road (a kacha one) passing through a 
black, soil country with nalas difficult for carts to negotiate 


during the monsoon. The only solution I have to suggest 
is the opening out of such portions of the country by roads 
or light railways. Indood, next to the Gondia-Jabalpur 
line, I consider that a line tapping the rich black soil coun¬ 
try to the west of the Shoonath is one of our most urgent 
requirements in the Central Provinces at the present time. 
I have recently had occasion to lay my views on this subject 
before tho Chief Commissioner ill another communication, 
wherein I advocated the construction of a loop-line from 
Dongurgarh on tho Bengal-Nagpur ltailway via Chhuikha- 
dan, Gondia, Lohara, Kawardha, Pandaria, Mungeli to the 
Bilaspur junction. 

Under such circumstances, tho import trade in times of 
scarcity could, I think, be safely left to tho local merchants, 
who would do the work much better than Government could. 

Tho only case l’n which departure from these principles 
would be, in my opinion, expedient, would arise if food-stocka 
throughout India were exhausted. Such a state of affairs 
seems, however, hardly conceivable, and the course of prices 
would surely give adequate warning to enable importation 
from abroad to be undertaken. 


Written, statement of evidence by Rai Bahadur Kalidas Ceaudhahi, Pleader, Hoshangabctd. 


I am asked to set forth my views in writing on the follow¬ 
ing points, namely:— 

I. The degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted during tho recent famine, con¬ 
sidered primarily with regard to the relief of dis¬ 
tress and the saving of life, and, secondarily, with 
regard to economy. 

II. The measures and methods of working which seem 
likely to prove most effective in future in these 
two'respects. 

III. Other recommendations thought likely to bo useful 
in future famines. 

I. Famine relief in those Province consisted of the 
following measures principally :— 

(a) Belief works in the shape of road-work and metal 
collection were opened on the self-acting test 
principle, so as to make necessity the only 
motive for the workers coming on tho relief 
works. 

(i) Kitchens were established fur the feeding of 
children of starving parents and for adult 
dependents of relief workers. 

(c) Poor-houses were opened for persons unfit for 

work and for those who, though dt for work, 
refused to work. 

(d ) Gratuitous relief was given to the viliago poor 

under section 34 of the Famine Code, in tho 
shape of money or gain doles. 

By theso measures acute distress which prevailed was 
mitigated and innumerable lives which would have been lost 
were saved. If these measures failed in any degree to attain 
the desired results, it was not because anything was wanting 
on the part of Government and its officers to see that tho 
distress was fully relieved and every life saved, or because 
Government was niggardly in spending money, but beeause 
there are inherent defects in the measures themselves. To 
Sir Charles Lyall’s Government the people of these Provinces 
will remain perpetually indobtod for what he has done for 
them at a time when they wore dyisg by thousands for 
want of a morsel of food which was tho greatest calamity 
that befell them within this century. Of the measures of 
re l; e f enumerated above tbe principal and tho first one, 
which consisted of employing the distressed on road-work and 
•ollection of metal, forming, as I read the FamineCode, 
the chief measure recommended by the Famino Commission, 
was successful so far as it could be so, having regard to the 
peculiar manners, customs, habits of living and religions 
*nd social prejudices of the people of this country. But in 
my humble opinion there are so many inherent defects in 
it that it is impossible to rely on it as a safe measure of 
relief, even if great care were taken by Government to make 
it successful. In the same way it is I think impracticable 
to carry it out economically. The system is faulty for the 
following, among other, reasons, namely:— 

(1) The collection of so many men as 10,000 in some 
.places, most of whom are not accustomed to the hardships 
of exposure to extrome cold or heat ai d to other discom¬ 
forts, in spite of the hutting and medical arrangements, is 


attended with danger to their lives arising from slight causes 
or from epidemics which may break out at any moment 
and which actually did break out in several places, causing 
loss of hundreds of lives. 

(2) Many of the workers aro forced to remain at the 
relief works, leaving behind them their homes, which are left 
unguarded or uncared for in their absence, and which they 
find desolate or demolished after their return from works. 

(3) It does not in any manner provide (barring tbe rule 
of necessity which in India owing to our peculiar manners 
and customs need not apply to all) against fraud on the 
public treasury by persons who would not have come on the 
relief works but came there solely for the purpose of gain. 
In a family consisting of several members who depend upon 
cultivation, somo of them may remain at home carrying 
on their usual work, and others may come to the relief works 
to earn some money, though but for the relief works opened 
in or near their villages they would not have gone away to 
distant places to earn it. 

$) It affords many opportunities of misappropriation of 
public money by the subordinate officials of the State and 
others entrusted with the supervision and carrying out of 
the works. 

My information, which I have every reason to believe, is 
that in many cases more men were shown on tho rolls as 
workers than thore were actually present; that articles were 
purchased at small prices and charged to Government at 
enormously high prices, that in the supply of copper coins 
to the works in many cases about 4 per cent profit was made 
by the suppliers, e.g., the authorised commission was 2j per 
cent., and the banias who sold articles of food to tbe labourers 
changed the pice into rupees at the rate of 16 annas 1 pics 
per rupee, thislpice being ultimately saddled on the labourers, 
and that old and bad materials were supplied in place of 
new and good ones, though the State was charged with prices 
for the latter. 

(5) It does not provide a permanent cure of the malady 
which afflicts the country from time to time but serves only 
as a temporary check. No sooner does the check disappear 
than tho malady revives. Famine like a disease has got 
its stages and requires to be treated from the very root. 
The cause has to be found out and the remedy directed 
against it. The opening of road-work for giving employ¬ 
ment to the famine-stricken people serves only to appease 
their hunger for the time but does not strike at the root of 
the . cause. The road-work is intended by the State to 
facilitate the carrying of food from one plaoe to another 
at the same time that it affords temporary relief to the 
people, but I think there must be plenty of food in the land 
before we should look for the means of carrying it from one 
place to another. I think the radical cure consists in pro¬ 
viding for the production of abundant food-supply in the 
land, 1 shall have to say much later on on this subject 
when answering tho second question. 

(6) The system of affording relief by owning road-work 
is very costly. The State has necessarily to spend large 
sums of money for sheltering the relief workers, for arrang¬ 
ing for their medical treatmoat, for providing the children 
of the workers with necessaries of life and for supplying tho 
labourers with tools and plant costing alone lakhs of rupees. 
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The coat, moreover, of maintaining the roads will 'be a per¬ 
manent charge on the State Treasury. It has, above all, 
to employ a very expensive establishment for the supervi¬ 
sion of the works. 

(7) Assuming for argument’s sake, that the Provincial 
Government wished to distinguish on the relief works people 
of their provinces from those of other provinces or of Native 
States, this system does not afford a means of such distinc¬ 
tion. 

I have very little to say against the other measures of 
relief, as I have already said they saved many lives and 
relieved much distress in spite of the difficulties in their way. 
The difficulties consisted mainly in inducing people to take 
advantage of the kitchens and poor-houses on the score of 
religion and caste. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
none of the Hindu tenants of ordinary respectability or 
their dependents attended the poor-houses or the kitchens. 
The latter were freely availed of however by the children 
of the relief workers. The relief by gratuitous payments 
in money or grain was received with sincere and heartfelt 
gratitude to the State. It worked well. The only draw¬ 
back was that in several instances the Patwaris and.Revenue 
Inspectors employed by Government to afford this kind of 
relief, took advantage of their positions by inducing the 
recipients to give them a portion of their doles in consider¬ 
ation of their names being brought on the roll of the 
recipients. This was very much checked however by tho 
Inspecting officers. 

II. This question is of great importance. As I am of 
opinion that in the late famine more money was spent by 
Government than necessary in affording relief, in conse¬ 
quence of its adopting a method which is radically defective, 
I venture to suggest, though with great diffidence, for tho 
favourable consideration of the learned experts sitting on 
this Commission, a mothod of affording relief to the people 
of these Provinces economically and without incurring the 
risks involved in the other system which appears to me to 
furnish a solution of the famino question. 1 had better 
state at once the outlines of my scheme. I wish to 
suggest:— 

(1) That tho aid of the people of the Provinces should 

be largely invoked ; in fact, I wish that the whole 
of the relief operations, when it will be necessary 
owing to scarcity or famine to undertake them, 
should be carried on through their agency. 

(2) That the expenditure from the public treasury for 

carrying on these operations should bo devoted 
solely to the improvement of the land and fur¬ 
nishing H with works of irrigation, to which 
the first place was assigned by the Famine Com¬ 
mission among the means that could be adopted 
for giving direct protection from famine arising 
from drought j and 

(8) That poor-houses should be opened in towns for 
the aimloss wanderers, do-nothing beggars and 
the homeless incapables, all these operations 
being carried on under the control of the Exe¬ 
cutive officers of Government. 

It is necessary to point out certain facts before fully ex¬ 
plaining my scheme. The facts are these 

(a) In 1880, when the Famine Commission sat to 
enquire into the causes and remedies of famines, 
after stating that the devastating famines to 
which the provinces of India had from time to 
time been liable, were, in all oases, to be traced 
directly to the occurrence of seasons of universal 
drought, the failure of the customary rainfall 
leading to the failure of food-crops, it was said in 
regard to theso Provinces in paragraph 28 of the 
first part of their report, that tho upper valloy 
of the Nerbudda was exempt from the risk of 
drought and consequent famine from the abun¬ 
dance and certainty of its rainfall, and about tho 
Provinces as a whole it was said in Chapter I, 
paragraph 2 of the seeond part of their report, 
that no part of British India was freer from any 
apprehension of the calamity of drought than 
the Central Provinces. This theory, from our 
experience of the past few years, we can safely 
say has most unfortunately for us fallen to the 
ground. 

(J) Upon the above theory of abundanoo and certainty 
of rainfall the Famine Commission of 1880. 


based their calculation of the food outturn of 
our Provinces making it 2f million tons for an 
area of 13 millions of acres being at the rate of 
‘21 ton or 6 maunds per aero. It was estimated 
then that the annual consumption of all kinds 
namely, for food, seed, cattle-food and wastage, 
was 24 million< for a population of 8J- millions, 
leaving a surplus of about 300,000 tonB. At 
that time the cultivated area was taken to be 15^ 
millions of acres of which 13 millions were under 
food-crops. 

Turning to the Administration Keport of theso Provinces 
for the year 1S95-96, page 27, we find that the net area 
cropped in 1895-96 was 15,807,299 acres. The statistics for 
1896-97 are not yet available to the public. 

Tho net area under food-crops in 1895-90 was as follows:— 

1895 - 06 . 

. 6,00 i,242 acres. 

. 2,714,412 „ 

. 1,149.024 „ 

. 1 , 408,776 „ 

. 3,258,610 „ 


Tcta.l , 13,691,064 acres. 


Thus in 1895-96 we find nearly the same areas under 
cultivation and under food-crops respectively as the areas in 
1880 or about 15 years before, although the population has 
now increased by about 2J millions. The census of 1891 
returned the figure 10,784,294 or roughly 10J millions. I 
take a quarter million for tho increase of the population 
during the b)x years after the census was taken in 1891. 
Taking tho area under food-crops to be 13$ million acres, 
our food outturn is 2fgj or 2ftlis million tons and. our food 
consumption is 3| j or 3£ths million tens or one million tons 
less than we want. 

( o) In 1880, the area under irrigation was 777,000 
acres or 5 per cent, of the land under cultivation 
and in 1895-96 we have 767,821 acres, nearly 
3,000.ftcrcs less than tho figure of 1S80. 

(d) The calculations of the Famine Commission about 
the food consumption of the population and 
about the surplus quantity left for export .to 
other Provinces were based upon the assumption 
that tho produce of an acre was 6 maunds. This 
outturn is a variable quantity and must have 
considerably decreased now, remembering the 
fact that the soil lias become exhausted by 
repeated cultivation of the same crops. The soil 
of the Central Provinces was never what we can 
imagine from the old proverb, “ Tickle the land 
with a hope and it laughs with a harvest." 
Anything like rotation of crops is not attempted. 
In some places it is not known at all. In the 
Hoshangabad district I have personally known 
the same soil annually cropped with wheat for the 
past 20 years, and I have not hoard that any 
othor crop was ever sown before. There is no 
system in practice of irrigation, manuring and 
otherwise improving the land. Admitting, there¬ 
fore, that 6 maunds was the average outturn of 
the soil 18 years ago, it must be indisputable 
now that we are producing food much less than 
we want, probably about a little over half of 
what we wore producing in 1880 in spite of our 
having increased in number; and the inevitable 
result is that there must be food famine perpe¬ 
tually in the land, if we did not produce more 
food, or if we did not earn money from other 
avocations and sources to enable us to purchase 
it for our consumption. 

(e) Whilst wo are producing less food than we want. 

we are exporting it in large quantities every 
year, making it dearer and dearer annually and 
beyond the reach of the poorer classes of my 
conntrymen, who Lave been forced to live upon 
one meal of the coarsest kind of grain or on the 
dry kernels of mango stones or tamarind seeds, 
juar leaves, roots of trees, grass seeds, oil cakes 
and other things not meant for human consump¬ 
tion. 


Rice , » 

Wheat . 

Gram . • 

Juan , • 

Other food-grains 
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I wish to append, tlie following table from an official 
report, showing the avorage prices of the principal food 
grains during the past few years in rupees per maund :— 


Food*jtraini. 

:893-M 

1891-0S, 

j 1695-96. 

H wheat in 
iHVjrf-07. 







Ka, a. p. 

Rfi. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

R«. a. p, Rs. a. p. 

Wheat 

2 J1 0 

2 7 0 

I 2 10 0 

3 8 0 ) 4 4 0 

Gram and pulse , 

1 14 0 

2 1 0 

2 6 0 

S 2 0 1 3 12 0 

Juaraud bajra . 

1 11 0 

2 1 0 

8 0 0 

2 12 0 3 12 0 

llu-ked Hre 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 6 0 

4 0 0 4 6 0 


I am unable to give the average prices of the famine year 
l v 97, but they must be considerably more than those of the 
preceding year of scarcity. 

(f) The Central Provinces are a purely agricultural 
country. The prosperity and happiness of the 
people are bound up with a prosperous agri¬ 
culture. From the Census Reports of 1891 wo 
find that nearly 73 per cent, of its population 
depend directly or indirectly on the cultivation 
of the soil, namely, the cultivators, the labourers 
in the fields and those who have other cocupatir ns 
hut have combined cultivation with them. Tho 
number of the last is only about 9 per cent., so 
that out of every four persons in these Provinces 
three are agriculturists. In 1891 there were 125 
persons to a square mile here, aiul now there arc 
at the most 127 persons, as 1 think the popu¬ 
lation has increased by a quarter of a million. 
According to the conclusions of the former 
Commission, Bengal with its population of 471 
persons to a square mile (I include Behar, Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur) can maintain its population 
for 26 years without a famine. The North- 
Western Provinces (including Oudh), the Punjab 
and Bombay (including Sindh) witli populations 
of 436 persons, of 189 persons and lol persons, 
respectively, to a square mile, can maintain their 

emulations for 11 years without a famine, and 
ladras with 262 persons to a square mile oan 
maintain its population for 12 years without 
having to encounter that calamity. At this rate 
our Provinces with a population of only 127 
persons to a square rnilo ought to enjoy perpetual 
immunity from famine, but still we have got it 
in its worst form affecting the whole of the 
Provinces. I think that agriculture, the only 
occupation of the people in theso Provinces, is in 
an extremely depressed condition. 

( g ) Leaving aside the figures in tho statistics, which 
are compiled mostly from information furnished 
in the beginning by unskilful subordinate minis¬ 
terial agency of Government, statistics which 
being themselves inaccurate must lead to wrong 
conclusions—there is a universal belief in these 
Provinces that the outturn of our fields has very 
much gone down, so much so, ttiat in a tolerably 
good year, it is with difficulty that the Govern¬ 
ment demand can be met. It does not appear 
how tho payment of the Government demand, 
including the cesses, was provided for by the 
former Commission in their calculation of the 
food outturn of tho land. The food consump¬ 
tion was detailed under tho heads of (1) food, (2) 
seed, (3) cattle food and (4) wastage. 

Possibly the payment of Government demand was pro¬ 
vided for from tho consumption of non-food-orops. 

The general belief that tho outturn has diminished is 
•trengthened by the fact that those who depend solely upon 
agriculture are deeply in debt, whether maiguzars or 
tenants. The mahajan, or the agricultural hanker, who 
supplies food and seed to the agriculturists, is in his turn 
not freo from debt. There is a continuity and endlessness 
of indebtedness throughout tho country until it readies a 
point when the State has to step in to help the whole popu¬ 
lation by remitting or suspending the revenue, and by 
ponring out money from the public treasury to feed the 
people In distress. Tho depiction of the public treasury is a 
calamity which must seriously affect the whole population, 
for it cripples the powers of the State by depriving it of the 

0. P. 


means of carrying on its useful work tending to tho welfare 
of. tho people. It is in itself a sort of Sta'e indebtedness. 
Being tho malguzar of a small village of about 1,200 acres 
and having a farm of about 200acres I can add my personal 
testimony to the correctness of the belief entertained by the 
people of these Provinces that the produce of our fields has 
very considerably d< creased. 1 cannot get now from my 
fields even half of what I used to got 16 years ago, deducting 
of course the expenses incidental to cultivation. After 
several disappointments I have now taken to irrigating my 
field. From the above facts, I venture to tlunk that we 
must pay our most careful attention to the greater develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the land upon which alone we live. 
The Land Improvement Act lias not worked well by reason 
of its provisions being unpopular. The malgu/.ars us a rule 
are unwilling to give their consent to Government loans 
because they think that by doing so they will postpone the 
payments of the rents due to them after the 
loaus are discharged, which may be an indefinite time. 
L'nder the Act it is difficult for the ordinary tenants, who 
form the majority of our cultivators, to obtain loans as they 
have no security to give for them. 

The continual agricultural disasters have made us poor - , 
and we have no capital to enable us to make tho best of our 
land by providing it with means of irrigation, and by 
improving it in other respects without the help of the State, 
of which tlie agricultural population of the province is tho 
most essential part. Tlie State and the landed classes, 
including the ialxmrers, are dependent on eaohi other for 
their welfare, and tho one oannot exist without tho help of 
the other. The British Government has been spending 
millions of rupees for our welfare in various ways. It has 
saved us from tlie havocs of several famines. The lato 
famine was the 39th in the country, counting from 1769, 
and was more calamitous than any of its predecessors, because 
it affected the whole country from one end to tho other, and 
Government has in all of them tried the same methods of 
relief to save us by spending enormous amounts from its 
treasury, but it has succeeded in giving ns relief only and 
no cure. The spectre of famine is perpetually Bucking our 
blood and baffling the attempts of Government to save us 
from its grasp. It retires for a time hut re-appears with 
its horrid giggleB. It is therefore my humble prayer that 
the methods adopted hitherto should undergo a radical 
change, and that tlie road-making system of relief which 
is mainly resorted to, should be supplanted by other methods 
which should bo more popular and afford us greater facilities 
of producing our food, of which we are very much short of 
the required quantity. The road-work should come after 
WO have got enough of food in the land to oarry from one 
place to another. We have already got a sufficient number 
of roads whicli are certainly more than we had before the 
British Rule. Supplemented by the railways in the country, 
the construction of more roads is not a keen want as is 
evidenced by nearly tlie same level of prices everywhere in 
the province. In respect of roads we are better off than the 
bigger provinces. Itengal has a mile of road metalled and 
unmetalled to nearly 1,900 persons of its population. North- 
Western Provinces including Oudh, to nearly 1,600 persons, 
Madras also to 1,000 persons, and the Central Provinces 1 
mile to 1,400 persons. If it bo considered that the 
self-acting labour test works more satisfactorily on the 
road-work Bystem of affording relief, then I would 
humbly submit that this test is not an absolutely 
safe guide in India, where a man, by reason of the peculiar 
fabric of society to which he belongs, would prefer death to 
submitting to necessity and joining the relief works. Here 
a penniless Brahman values himself, and is as a matter of 
fact valued more than his affluent neighbour of lower caste. 
Moreover, in the methods which I suggest below, this test 
need not be abandoned nor relaxed. 

I now beg to propose the follow ing measures and methods 
of working in times of distress and famine, which seem to 
be likely to prove most effective and economical in relieving 
distress and saving lives, in lieu of the methods of employ¬ 
ing men on road-works. 

Our units of operations should he circles or groups of 
villages, their area and extent being dependent on the 
population which can be conveniently managed, Already 
wo have got divisions of districts into tahsils which we can 
sub-divide again into gronps of villages to bo called circles. 
We have also the circles of villages for the purposes of the 
Local Boards. We have, moreover, divisions of districts 
into polioe out-posts. We can take advantage of one of 
these divisions of the district in which famine or distress is 
prevalent. We should then appoint committees of mal- 
guzars, respectable tenants, money-lender, and patwaris 
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with presidents and secretaries elected by the members or 
nominated by Government for each of these divisions or 
oircles. "When it is decided by Government to start the 
relief operations, an allotment should be made for the relief 
of inhabitants of each of the circles or groups of villages, 
over which the Committees will have control having regard 
to their population and needs. 

The Committees and their operations shall be controlled 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district in which the 
famine prevails. The aims and objects of the Committees 
shall be :— 

A. To grant relief to the needy inhabitants of their 

respective jurisdictions by giving them employ¬ 
ment or otherwise. 

B. When relief is granted in lieu of labour, to use the 

labour on improving the agricultural capacities 
of the villages in the circles. 

It »hall be the duty of each Committee to divide the 
population within its jurisdiction into :— 

(1) Those who are capable of working and are not 

entitled to relief without working. 

(2) Those who are unfit for work and should be 

relieved. 

(5) Those who are fit for work but ought not to be 

forced to work by reason of their position in 
society or the custom of the country, such as the 
respectable poor and the parda-nashin, etc. 

(4) The village beggars. 

It shall also be the duty of each Committee, in concur¬ 
rence with the Deputy Commissioner of the district, to lay 
down how muoh money out of the allotment is to be spent 

for— 

(1) sinking wells and tanks, embanking fields, uproot¬ 

ing kass grass and other improvements of the 
village, 

(2) for affording other relief to tho inhabitants as 

detailed above. 

For the poor of the towns gratuitous relief measures, 
namely, poor-houses and gifts of money or grain doles, should 
bo organised on tho basis of tho Famine Code. To each 
poor-house there should he an orphanage attached. There 
should be a simple set of accounts on the advance recoup¬ 
ment system, and the Government officials should cheek 
them now and then. The ordinary Public Works Depart¬ 
ment works, for which provision has already been mailt! in 
the year’s budget, may be undertaken at the same time, 
but should ill no way induce the villagers to leave their 
village works and join the Public Works Department works 
for higher wages. 

The above are the outlines of the system which I advocate, 
and are not in any sense exhaustive or complete. The 
advantages aro numerous :— 

(1) Relief will reach the distressed in their villages and 

at their homes. 

(2) The chance of misappropriation of the State money 

will be reduced to a minimum, for it is difficult 
to misappropriate when there are so many people 
interested in seeing it properly spent. Misap¬ 
propriation is easier for an individual than for a 
corporation. 

(3) The people will be grateful for being taken into 

confidence, and will greatly appreciate the bene¬ 
fits of the State help. 

(4) Money spent in improvement of land will secure 

regular payment of Government revenue which 
it will never be neoessary to suspend or remit, 
and will also make tho position of the land¬ 
holders benefited infinitely better than now. 

(6) The result of the expenditure being the increasing 

of the productive power of he soil, the chance 
of famine recurring will bo very much mini¬ 
mised. 

(6) This system will be much more economical than the 

other one, as the employment of so many 
officials, the making of huts, the arrangement 
for medical attendance and the establishment 
of kitchens for the children will not be 
necessary. 

(7) Under this system there will be no danger of anv 

epidemic breaking out. If it does break out 


it will be of a general character affecting the 
whole locality. 

(8) It will provide occupation to every man really in 

need of relief, for the local knowledge and 
experience of the Committee will be very UBefnl 
in eliminating the really needy from those who 
are In no need of relief. 

(9) It has the advantage of preventing a distress 

developing into famine if started at the distress 

stage. 

(10) Relief operations under this system will enable us 

to distinguish our own men from those belonging 
to other Provinces or Native States, for ex 
hypothesi we have made provision for the 
relief of every person standing in need of relief 
in. our villages. 

(11) It will prevent various modos of relief now adopted 

over-lapping one another in their operations. 

(12) It will not involve the State in a permanent 

oharge on the treasury for maintenance, such as 
the road-making system will. 

There are two main objections to this system, namely : — 

(1) At the cost of public money private property 

should not he improved. 

(2) The people through whom the relief operations are 

proposed to be carried out are not yet pub¬ 
lic-spirited enough and cannot therefore be 
trusted. 

With regard to the first objection, I have only to ask 
who the public aro in these Provinces if not the agricultur¬ 
ists and their dependents P We have seen that the agri¬ 
culturists number 76 per cent, of the population. The 
villages are partly the property of the State, which has a 
vested interest in them. It has a direct interest in the 
improvement of the land in order that it may secure the 
regular payment of tho revenue. It is alike for the benefit 
of tho Government indirectly, as for that of the landed 
classes directly, that I propose the expenditure of the public 
money. I beg to point out in this connection that Govern¬ 
ment has already abandoned the objection by directing the 
in elusion in the programme of relief works of a lkt of works 
or operations specially intended for the relief of the agricul¬ 
tural population in the vicinity of their villages. These 
works it is laid down should consist of agricultural works 
calculated to increase the outturn of the proximate harvest 
or harvests, e.g., the construction of wells, the digging and 
olearing of village tanks and the construction of village 
reservoirs. Other agricultural works are also recommended 
Wide Central Provinces Famine Code, Section VI, Clause 
II (A)]. It is now too late to raiso this objection. 

As regards tho next objection, it was raised by the Famine 
Commission in 1880 in paragraph 110 of the first port of 
their report. They said : “ In England it has been con¬ 
sidered that the economical administration of public charity 
is best secured by placing the responsibility for relief direct¬ 
ly upon those who have to pay for it, and who from their 
local knowledge are in the. best position to judge in each 
particular case whether assistance is required. No such 
system has ever been adopted in India, or could in the 
present condition of tlm country bo adopted without risk of 
disastrous failure. Again, where limited numbers have to 
bo dealt with and there is numerous and sufficient staff of 
officials, it may be possible to ascertain by personal enquiry 
the circumstances of every applicant for relief, sufficiently , 
for tho purpose of admitting or rejecting his claim. But i 
in an Indian Famine the Government has to deal not with 
limited numbers, etc., etc.” The objection did not arise 
exactly in the form in which it is raised now. The question 
before us is whether in small areas Committees of persons 
directly interested in the improvement of the villages in 
which they live could not be trusted. The objection was 
raised 18 years ago. But the circumstances have altered 
sinco then. The principles of Local Self-Government have 
been tried and found successful. Not a single case of mis¬ 
appropriation of public money by the members of tho 
District or Municipal Boards has been heard of. Assuming 
thero wore a case or two, hut that would only prove the rule 
of universal honesty amongst the members. Education has 
made great progress since 1880, and public spirit has been 
evoked. Then again it is more difficult for a Committee of’ 
persons to defraud than for individuals. Now the hulk of 
the work and the more important details of it are done for 
Government by mates, gang moharrirs and patwaris, who 
possess neither local knowledge nor education, nor have an 
interest in their work, except drawing their salaries front 
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Government; but a Local Committee without expecting any 
remuneration from Government will act more honestly and 
much better, becauso they have got a direct interest. If, 
moreover, there' is a discount of public spirit in the land, it 
Is the duty of the enlightened Government to evoke it, and 
it cannot be better evoked and encouraged than by giving 
the people work in which they are directly interested. In 
the late distribution of charitable money, the help of the 
people was very largely taken. Committees and Sub-Com¬ 
mittees of malguzars and mahajans were formed, and I 
•know, having been the Secretary to the Committee of my 
District, that no complaints were made regarding any 
misappropriation by the members. There wero some com¬ 
plaints against the patwaris, but they were very few, The 
reason of the success was that tho aid of the people was very 
largely taken and gladly offered. 

If, for any weighty l'eason, it is not possible to adopt this 
system the present method, in practice, should in the 
alternative be adhered to, but as far as possible in combination 
with that suggested by me. From Mr. Higham's notes, 
paragraph 18, I find that in Jabalpur and Damoh very 
useful works, comprising the construction or deepening of 
village tanks, diversions of the courses of nullahs, making 
of kutcha wells and the extirpation of leans grass from the 
black soil land were done by tho State with tho public money, 
whilst the road work was also going on. So long as the 
agricultural improvements are not completed I suggest that 
the method of famine relief by means of road-work and 
metal collection should be undertaken to a small extent, while 
the greater part of the money, which the State can afford 
to sparo for relieving the distressed, should be devoted to 
agricultural operations. 

III. On this point I beg to suggest that wo should not 
wait for the development of the famine in future, before 
undertaking tho operations intended to serve as affording 
relief to the distressed. If the measures and methods I havo 
submitted for the consideration of the Commission are 
commenced at tho outset of a well recognised distress, they 
will prevent its deepening into the acute stage. It is not 
at all difficult to plan out a rolief programme with a view to 
help the landed classes, and to promote the agricultural 
prospects on the lines I have indicated above. Timely reme¬ 
dial measures are attended with great many advantages 
resulting in the end in saving much money and many lives. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Sat 
Bahadur Jaalidas Chaubhabi, Pleader, Hushang- 
abad. 

* 273. In the Hoshangabad district the well-to-do 
labourers and artizans ordinarily use wheat and gram as 
their staple food, but at the harvests when they get wheat 
for their wages, it being copiously sown in this district, they 
uso it for about three months, i.e., April, May and June. 
In the town of Hoshangabad not less than 12 annas of the 
population live upon wheat and rieo, and tho rest on various 
kinds of grain. Out in the country wheat and jowar 
constitute the staple food of about 10 annas of the popu¬ 
lation, the rest six annas using other kinds of grains and 
pulses, such as juar, kodo, kutki, mung, tur, sain a and 
makka. Wheat, generally speaking, is used as a luxury 
by the poorer classes on occasions of festivity. 

274. They eat twice in tho day. Each meal is 
attended with dal and cheap vegetables. Their drink is 
simple water. When they take kodai, kutki or sama, they 
mix it sometimes with maid. 

275. If any of the ordinary food-grains happen to he 
Unprocurable, those who habitually use wheat substitute 
for it juar and bajri, and those using juar and bajri 
ordinarily substitute kodo, kutki, sama, ooarse rice, and 
pulse, etc. 

276. Juar, sama and kutki are liked but not kodo. 

_ 277. I do not know of other grains than those men¬ 
tioned by me above. 

278 and 279. When we started a poor-house in the 
town of Hoshangabad by subscriptions wo used to give the 
inmates wheat bread and pulse only once, but when Govern¬ 
ment took over the poor-house they used to get two meals 
a day—in the morning at 10 a.m. khichri (mixture of rice 
and pnlse boiled) and. in the evening about 5 p.m. juar 
bread and dal (pulse), together with a little ghi and some 
vegetables.' I have not seen what food was given in the 
kitchens. 


230. The inmates nsed to complain of insufficiency of 
their meals. There were no complaints about the plan of 
the meals. 

231. Jail "diet is considered to be better on the whole. 

282. I think the high level of prices was due to want 

of sufficient stocks of food in the whole country. We 
produced on the whole less food than usual, and a portion of 
wheat we had of the previous years. Though in the previous 
years also the production was short of the required quantity 
we exported. I do not think that in the country as a whole 
there was enough grain to meet all probable contingencies. 

288. I do, especially aB regards countries of gold 
currency to which wo export. Prices rise for want of 
sufficient quantity for consumption in a given locality. 
The rise or fall varies considerably in proportion as there 
are good or bad harvests in a given locality and its sur¬ 
rounding localities. Within the last 20 years there have 
been fluctuations of pricos. 

283-A. In British territories the rates wero nearly the 
same, but in the Native States of Bhopal, Indore and 
Gwalior, which border on this district, the prices were muoh 
less, in fact the grains were selling there at nearly Icsb than 
half tho prices ruling here, because the Native States had 
stopped exportation of food-grains. They also took away 
some of our grains. 

284. The small dealers had no capital and the grain- 
dealers as a rule were afraid of ultimately incurring losses in 
the trade. 

285. The town people and the villagers who had money 
but no private stooks of theiv own, could buy their 
customary food-grains and condiments but at little higher 
prices than the nearest grain marts. 

286. I havo heard they were able to buy but some¬ 
times at higher prices, i.e., when the grain-dealers had to 
come from long distances. 

287. Yes. It was due to still higher prices elsewhere. 

288. I cannot say about fortunes, but large profits 
were made in this district by some traders who had stored 
grain beforehand. In one case a large quantity of whoat 
was sold to a grain merchant of Agra, the consequence of 
which was that tho prices rose immediately after. The 
transactions were all genuine and not time bargain specu¬ 
lations. 

289. As far as I know, all wero deploted with the 
exception of a very few who purchased grain at high prices 
which were ruling during the famine, but which came 
down afterwards on the kharif crops appearing successful. 

290. In the first place, every cultivator and malguzar 
had surplus stocks, and secondly, they generally sold them. 

291. Yes. 

292. Yes. 

293. To the extent that tho produce of the land lias 
diminished. I know as a matter of experience of 20 years 
that people who used to store grain in pits in large quan¬ 
tities formerly have ceased to do so for several years past 
owing to agricultural depletion or insufficient outturn of 
the land. I can name several of such men in my district. 

294. Yes, yes. 

295. The extent I am unable to calculate, but I can say 
that every one of these classes that asked for relief, got it. 

296. Tenants and beggars. 

297. Want of money. Yes, becauso everything in 
these Provinces depends upon a prosperous agriculture. 

298. No. On the contrary, went down; labour was very 
cheap and people were in want of money to hire labour, 

299. Yes, e.g., the weavers. I am not prepared to 
answer this question thoroughly. 

800, 301 and 302. I am unable to compare. 

303. The question is difficult and I am not prepared to 
answer it. But I think it is impossible to lower the prices. 

304. In this district large quantities of rice oame 
from Burma. In ordinary years it does not come to this 
district as far as I have been able to ascertain. 

805. I am not prepared to answer the first part of 
this question. As to the second part I would certainly 
favour import of large quantities by Government for the 
use of poor-houses and relief works, but the prices should be 
less than those ruling in the district at the time. This will 
reduce the prices in the whole district otherwise the advan¬ 
tage is very little. 
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Written answert to the Commission's questions by Rai Bahadur OnKab Das, of Seoni. 


*140. In my opinion no harm was done to the supply of 
private labour by opening of the relief-works. Fortun¬ 
ately the opening of relief works saved lives innumerable 
and helped in not allowing them to bo lazy when they 
became penniless. Hud the relief-works not been opened, 
the labouring classes would have been foreod to sell their 
household property to provide themselves with food. Had 
this not been done, the poople would have become lazy and 
reduced to utter poverty,—so much so, that they would 
have never regained their former status in life. Relief- 
works should be directed towards improving agricultural 
and sanitary moasuros, which are essontial for the exist¬ 
ence of human lives. Such works should bo opened, as 
wore done during tho recent famine in the ryotwari vil¬ 
lages of this district, which not only afforded means of 
labour to the people, but also made permanent improve¬ 
ments in agricultural lands. Health also improved con¬ 
siderably, and owing to this they wore not compelled to 
leave their homestead. It would bo better if a general 
scheme of works to bo done in a village, or groups of vil¬ 
lages, be kept prepared, for future guidance, like the Pro¬ 
vincial schemes for large works, such as roads, canals, 
etc., which already exist. 

141. There was no necessity to revise rates of labour 
either bofore or after the opening of relief-works. Labour 
was paid as usual even during the famine. After the dose 
of relief works, the rates of labour were regulated according 
to standard of works performed, 'The low-paid labourers 
yielded a less outturn of work in comparison, owing to the 
fact that they could not get food sufficient to koop up their 
strength. The ratos of labour before and after famine are 
as follows:— 

as. p. 

Male Beldar . . . .20 per day. 

Female Beldar , • .16 ,, 

Children . , . ,10 ,, 

Bates during Famine- 

Male Beldar . . . .16 „ 

Female Beldar . • .13 „ 

Boys . , . .09 „ 

142 and 148. Relief-works did not interfere with private 
works. On the other hand, people were kept back from 
committing crimes which would have been a source of great 
anxiety and loss to general public. No complaint was 
lodged to any officer-in-charge about the want of labourers. 

144. Without relief-works, private works would not have 
saved their lives or those of their depondants, as thousands 
of poople of the agricultural class, with thoir depondants, 
resorted to relief-works. 

145 and 147. The following relief-works wore opened in 
this district during famine : 

(1) Department Public Works Relief-works. 

(2) Relief-works in Ryotwari villages, whore people got 
work at their own houses. 

(8) Famine Loan Work. 

(4) Poor-Houses. 

(5) Village Relief-work. 

(8) Kitohens for Orphans. 

(7) The Police, which assisted in sending starving wan¬ 
derers to relief-works. 

(8) Relieving at their own houses the respectable and 
purda nashin who were reduood to poverty. 

(0) Charitable relief to indigent cultivators. 

(10) Forest concessions for obtaining minor produce free 
of duty. 

I would propose that tho abovementioned works from 
5 to 10 should bo started Immediately after there are signs 
of famine. The control of these works would involve very 
little expenditure, as Revonue officers could easily look to 
it. Relief in forms 5 to 8 and 10 abovementioned are pre¬ 
ferable to poor-house relief, as they would be less expensive, 
less risky and will not afford a chance to officials to commit 
misappropriation. The supply of cooked food in poor-1 iousos, 
though less costly than raw grain, is objoctionahle. The 
maintenance of a poor-house entails greater responsibility 
on the officials in charge than the other forms of relief. In 
my opinion, the oponing of poor-houses should be lastly 
resorted to. Village-reliefs at home have many advan¬ 


tages. People oan maintain themselvos and their depend* 
ants, with ease, and at a comparatively less cost than at the 
relief-works. They can koop up thoir house intact. If 
labour is needed, it can best be afforded as in item (2) above. 
This would enable people to get work at home and improve 
their lands. If more labour is noeded, item No. 8 should 
be resorted to. 

Public Works Department rclief-w-orks should only be 
started lastly, but the control of expenditure should be in 
the hands of Civil officers. 

146. Lowering of grain rates would not obviate the 
necessity of resorting to private relief-works, because bad 
crop means loss of monoy and capital. At such times the 
establishment of relief-works is a necessity, at any rate. 

273. People eat the same kind of food all the year round. 
In cold weather agricultural well-to-do labourers and arti¬ 
sans eat juar, provided tho yield is good. Other people 
use wheat and rice, also birra. The only difference is that 
lower classes make gruel (pej) of one seer grain with which 
they barely support 10 bellies. In villages and towns, one 
seer of grain supports two people, their meal consisting of 
wheat bread and rice. During the famine, prices of differ¬ 
ent kinds of grain are on the same level. The poor people 
in villages make use of tho cheapest quality of grain avail¬ 
able, such as common rice, broken rice ( kanki ), teora, batra, 
pulses, etc , etc., and the well-to-do consume whoat and rice 
of superior quality. 

274- They used to take two meats in the day. The meal 
of the poor people consisting of gruel (pej or lachka), salt 
bhaji , chilli, while the well-to-do fed themselves with rice 
and dh&l-bhat and broad and vegetables. 

275. and 276. When wheat, and vice, the ordinary food- 
grains of people, are unprocurable during famine, the people, 
then fall back upon inferior food grains, such as kodo, kutki 
juar, teora, eta-, otc., and when the latter oven are not 
procurable, they feed themselves with jungle produce, such 
as fruits, grass, leaves, etc., etc., as was tho case in the 
recent famine. Half of the famine stricken people of 
this district fed themselves for some time by eating 
all sorts of forest and other produce mixed with rice 
and wheat, gurlu and jhurjhur, which are grown on old 
fallow lands, were used as food duving the famine, whereas 
in times of prosperity they are eaten only by cattle. And 
when wheat, rice and gram, etc., etc., and jungle fruits, 
otc., etc., become scarce, they depend on Indian millet. 
Rice is light and easy to digest; whereas gram, batra, 
pulse and other forest produce are not so easily digestible. 

277. In hard times people have to subsist ou any pro¬ 
duce that they can find which, in prosperous times, thoy 
would not even feed their cattlo with. 

278. I was in oharge of tho Seoni Poor-house and also of 
some of the kitchens whore tho cheapest sort of wheat and 
rice wore used for food. 

279. In poor-houses the inmates were fed fivo times a day ; 
whoreas in kitchens, twice a day:—• 

(1) Rice kanj i in tho morning, made of one seer of 

powder-rice, boiled with 32 soers of water, the 
produce of which was only 28 seers, which were 
served to 56 persons. 

(2) Second meal at 10 a.m„ consisted of dfidl-b^at, 

vegetables. All sorts of dials wore cooked, some¬ 
times separately and sometimes altogether mixed 
up. Vegetables were fried in ghee or oil. Ghee 
was also used in rice. 

(3) The third meal was given at 6 P.M., which consisted 

a tin-potful (about f soor in weight) of gruel 
(pej). It is prepared by mixing one seer of rice 
with 5 seers of water, and when boiled, the yield 
was only 4 seers. Salt and molasses were occa¬ 
sionally used. 

Tho weakly and emaciated were given sago kanji, mixed 
with milk and sugar, twice a day, at 8 a. it. and 4 r.if. in 
addition to the above diets. 

In kitchens two meals of khichri (dh&l and rice) were 
served during the day, one at 10 a.m. and the other at 5 
p,m. The khichri was prepared in ao'ovdance with the 
instructions received in the Commissioner Mr. Fuller’s letter 
No. 8163, dated 27th July 1897. 


nuiqbera refer to tbe questions drawn up by the Com mission, 
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281. (Vide Statement attached.) 

Comparative statement of Scale 0/diet in Poor-home and Jail . 


Daily diet in Jail. 


Daily diet in Poor-house. 


Description of grain 
food. 

Class I, 

Class II, 
Ordinary. 

Class III* 
females. 

Claes I, 
Male. 

Class 

Class III, Children. 


Labour¬ 

ers. 

II, 

Female. 

3 to 7 
years. 

7 to 10 
years. 

10 to 14 
years. 





Chtk 

Chtk. 

Chtk. 

Chtk. 

Chtk. 

Mixtnre of atta of wheat 
and juar. 

20 oz. 

lfi OZ. 

14 oz. 

) 





Mixture of juar and gram 

22 „ 

18 „ 

16 „ 

r 8 

7 

2 

4 

6 

Rice .... 

22 „ 

18 „ 

16 „ 

) 





Oil .... 

4 „ 

4 

4 .. 

4 

1 

A 

_ 1 _ 

2* 

T5 

i 

Salt .... 

4 

4 ,. 

$ 

4 

4 

t 

2* 


4 

Condiments . 

40 gr. 

40 gr. 

40 gr. 

1 ‘ 

4 

T*o 



Vegetables . « . 

6 oz. 

6 oz. 

6 oz. 

i 

T3 

Dhal .... 

4 

4 „ 

4 ,. 

1 

l 

4 

4 

s 

Morning moal 

3 „ 

4 


\ 





floor . . . 

1 .. 

4 

4 „ 






Rice meal instead of bread 

4 „ 

4 .. 

4 >i 

/ 


... 

... 

... 

floor .... 

... 

1 .. 

i „ 

) 







— 

-— 


-—_ 

-- 

— 



Remarks. 


Either of theae. 


Oil or ghee. 


[ In the morning the 
poor-house inmates 
were given kanji, the 
patients in hospital 
were given sago with 
milk and augar be¬ 
tween 8 and 9 a.m. 
besides kanji. 


282 The famine of 1896-97 was not only in my district 
but was throughout India, excluding some tracts. Before 
commencement of famine in almost all tho tracts of India 
and in this district the crops began to fail continually one 
after the other for tho last throe years. In som ■ districts 
tho crops failed totally, while in others it gavo a very poor 
outturn, tho result being that the stock of grain which 
persons had in their hands was almost all used up before tho 
commencement of famine, and what little was remaining 
was used up during famino. I have no reason whatsoever 
to doubt that grain was exported from this district partly 
owing to the failure of crops in other districts, and partly to 
the falling in of prices in others. It is evident that thou¬ 
sands of maunds of Burma rice, wheat from Kamptoe and 
Chhindwara, gram and pulse from Jabalpur, in asm- and 
teora from Kamptee, were imported into the district which 
saved the lives of many. Besides this I have nothing to 
add. 

283. For sake of comparison I append a comparative 
statement* for 20 years showing the rise and fall in the 
average prices of staple food-grain prevailing in the district. 
It is clear from experience, and also from perusal of public 
newspapers, that the prices of staple food-grain have been 
oontinually falling. The fall in prices has not been in a 
particular kind of grain, but has been In general staple 
food-grain. The fall in prices was not sudden, but os crops 
decayed the pricos, too, fell. The rising and falling off in 
the value of gold and silver did affect the average price of 
staple food-grain—a fact which can bo easily proved that 
when in days of prosperity a man had to spend Bo. 1-4-0 for 
proparing an ornament worth one rupee, but during famine 
when silver bocame cheap, the man had to sell the ornament 
for half the price, i.e, out of 20 annas for which one couhl 
purchase 12 seers of grain could only realise 10 annas for 
which he purchased 6 seers of grain. 

283-A. As I could not procure the price current for 
the surrounding country, I am not in a position to explain 
the changes that occurred in prices. 

284. The grain-dealers of this district as well as of the 
surrounding country were not so active during famine us 
they were before- The only reason that I can assign to this 
is that grain waB not exported to other districts and the 
dealers purchased very little quantity of grain that was 
sufficient for consumption. They wero afraid of their 
property being looted on their way; and secondly, of tho 
prices that were changing every day. Merchandise in this 
district depends mostly on crop, and the transaction cannot 
be considered active as long as there is no export. In my 
opinion famine is the chief cause of all this mishap. 


286 and 286. Persons residing in villages as well as in 
towns purchased staple food-grain during famine from Seoni 
town and from the big markets hold in large villages and 
saved their lives. There is no doubt that with the exception 
ot persons living in cities and those near the big markets, 
Villagers procured grain at a dearer rate. 

287. Among the staple food-grains there is no other grain 
than the Burma rice that was exported from a place where 
there was no famine. Besides other grain that was imported 
in Seoni from Nagpur, Chhindwara and Kamptoo, etc., etc., 
was from districts that suffered from the curse of famine. 
V\ hen there was a fall in prices, persons of small capital 
could not purchase much grain. The only reason is that 
persons could not foresee that there will be a severe famine, 
and , that they should purchase large quantity of grain and 
soli it during famine according to the prices ruling. 

288. Noithor any person gained much in trade during 
famine on account of the fall in prices, nor they enriched 
themselves. 

The grain-dealors also purchased and exported very little 
grain in which they did not gain what they should normallv 
derive. ' 

2,89. As far as I am aware, there is no large stock of 
grain in villages or with traders, etc. 

290, 291 and 292. In this distressed district gomo mal- 
guzars ns well as cultivators had somewhat surplus stock of 
grain with them, but on account of the continual failure of 
crep B for the last three years it was all used up. It is 
doubted whether they had any surplus quantity in their 
stook which they could have sold at times when required, 
in 1897, the crops yielded a very poor outturn, some culti¬ 
vators and some malguzars sold at Kampteo at various prices 
what little they had in stock after keeping for seed grain and 
for their daily consumption. 

293. No stock of grain was Btoved in grain-pits (bandas) for 
future seed grain and consumption, because what little 
outturn the crops gave was not even sufficient for daily 
support. J 

291. The newly-constructed roads have made the trade 
much easier, but as long as there will be no railway com¬ 
munications, the trade will remain as it is 

296. According to the census of 1891, the population of 
the district is 371,000. Out of this, as far as I hear, about 
2 lakhs of people suffered from the ravages of famine. Out 
of 2 lakhs, 76,000 were tenants, absolute oeevpanev mal¬ 
guzars, plough-servants, etc., who got relief from relief- 
works, and they were fit subjects for relief. 


Rai 

Bahadur 
Onkar Das. 


• Not printed, 
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Sai 290. Those who got relief were mostly cultivators and 
Bahadur persons of low caste. 

Q*kar Bat. 2 97. The only reason that I can attribute for not pur- 
" chasing grain at so dearer a rate is the continual failure of 

harvest for the last three years, and they saved their lives 
by selling what little they had with them ; so much so, that 
they had not a single pice for purchasing food for con- 
sumption. The ploughing and cultivation fell enormously, 
beoauso the cultivators themselves had no work,, and. owing 
to famine no work was taken in hand by any individual in 
the village. 

298. Owing to the prices of food-grain at famine rates, 
there was no change whatsoever in the rates of wages earned 
by artizans, labourers and servants; bocauso, owing to their 
weak state of health, they could not work as much as was 
expected from them. People did not at first prefer to join 
relief-works so long as they could, but when they woro re¬ 
duced to such a state of provorty that they could not help 
joining works they did. 

299. During famine cloth was purchased in a small degree. 
Cloth of Native Mills was purchased much more than that 
of English manufacture. The reason is that native cloth Is 
stronger and choaper. Approximately in villages the per¬ 
centage of English and Native cloth being 25 to 75, while 
.n city it being 75 to 25, respectively, out of R100. 

300. Prom my own experience I can say that persons 
during current year's famiiio became weaker than they were 


in the past famine, the reason being that for the past three 
years there was little or no crop, persons saved their lives by 
selling what they had with them ; hut when they became 
helpless, anxiety and insufficient food made them weak. 
Persons could not stand in this famine, because it raged 
throughout the district for past two years, whereas the past 
famine was in small tracts for a fow montlm only. 

301. Persons accepted gratuitous reliof when they became 
totally holpless. They first supported themselves by selling 
what little they had with them, then they supported them¬ 
selves on jungle produce, grass, leaves, etc.; when they failed 
to procure food in jungles they fasted ; and lastly, when they 
could not fast, they joined the relief-list. 

302. As compared with the past famine, persons sold 

their cattle, ornaments, utensils, etc., in much greater 
quantity during the recent famine. At first they hesitated 
to part with their silver ornaments, because silver was selling 
very cheap, and it fetched only half the price. " ° 

303. On no account the prices could have been low. 

804. Burma rice was imported to this district by Kamptee 
merchants. I can assure that no Burma rice was over 
imported in Central Provinces, as for India I cannot say. 

305. I know nothing except that during recent famine 
much grain was imported from other countries. 


Note.— An I htive taken part in tho management of Poor-House nt 
Benni from the beginning to the end of the famine, and as 1 alee amleteil 
during the past famine of 1870, 1 am nhle to answer questions from my 
experience, and hope that ray answer* will be of some use. 3 


Bat Sahib 9 tatement of evidence by Rai Sahib Lala. iPiUYA.G Das, Assistant Engineer, Narsinghpur Division. 


Lala Prayag The chief departures from tho principles of tho Cen- 
Das. tral Provinces Famino Code, which have corno under my 
observation in tho Norbudda Division during the recent 
famino, are on the following subjects — 

I have mentioned under each subject the amount of suc¬ 
cess which has attondod the measures adopted arid also advice 
which seems to be useful for tho management of futuro 
famines. 

2. (IJ—Classifioation ob Rei.ief-woukbbs. 

Section 62 of the Central Provinces Famine Code divides 
tho workers into four classes, viz.: — 

(а) Ablo-bodiod persons accustomed to labour of the 

kind required on ordinary works. 

(б) Able-bodied persons accustomed to labour, but not 

to labour of the kind required on ordinary works. 

(c) Able-bodied persons not accustomed to work. 

(d) Persons not able-bodied hut fit for light employment 

on relief-worhs. 

In actual practice it was found that the number of porsons 
of (a) and (c) classes wa3 very insignificant and had to be left 
out of count, and consequently the following classification 
was adopted :— 

Class (b) — Persons capable of working. 

Class (d) — Weakly persons fit for light work only. 

Child ClaBB I—ago between 12.and IS years. 

( ,, If— » 7 and 12 .. 

Nan-working I „ III —under 7 years but nor in arms. 

(. „ IV—iu arms. 

The advantages of this abbreviated classification aro 
evident. The admission of newcomers, specially when there 
was a great rush of people to the works, and the calculations 
for wages, etc., wero very much facilitated and simplified. 

A still simpler classification as proposed by Mr, Higham 
in paragraphs 12, 13, 14 and 15 of his report would be very 
muoh better and useful. 

3. (2)—Responsibilities bob contbol. 

The officers of tho Public Works Department wore held 
responsible for the proper management of all large works, 
and wero given a wider discretion in all matters connected 
therewith than contemplated in the Central Provinces 
Famine Code. All subordinates on a relief-camp were under 
the direct orders, of the Public Works Department Sub- 
Divisional Officer, who was responsible for the proper 
management of all branches of the work. The authority 


of tho Deputy Commissioner as head of the district was 
fully recognized- Weekly returns and daily reports show- j 
iug the numbers of the various classes of persons omployed on I 
the works, the amount of relief afforded, the condition of the 
peopio, the wages paid, the outbreak of epidemics, ote., were 
punctually submitted to him. llio opening and closing of 
works were done according to his wishes. The fixing of 
tasks and wages, drafting of labourers, and fining for snort 
work were done in consultation with him. An order book 
was kept on each work in which he could give orders to the 
officer m charge, if found necessary, during his inspection 
of the work. 

Famine-relief offieors and Deputy Commissioner’s assis¬ 
tants were not allowed to issue any orders, but for them 
printed inspection report forms were kept on oach work in 
which they were to record the results of their inspection and 
which were sent by them direct to tho Deputy Commissioner 
who, after making his own remarks and recommendations, 
transmitted them to the Executive Engineer, who was 
responsible for taking immediate steps to remove complaints 
or adopt suggestions made in tho reports. In short, the 
Deputy Commissioner was kept fully informed of what was 
being done on each work, and his assistants had the full 
power and all facilities for inspecting the works and report¬ 
ing the results of their inspections to the formor, while the 
Public Works Department officers were solely responsible for 
the proper management of all works. 

Tho Civil Surgeon had full power of oontrol, and could 
issue orders on all matters connected with sanitation, field 
hospitals, water-supply and conservancy. Sites for camps, 
hospitals and isolated sheds were selected according to his 
advioe. On the appearance of an epidomio the drafting of 
labourers and breaking up of camps, etc., were done according 
to his instructions. The hospital assistant, in charge of field 
hospitals, though nominally placed at the disposal of the 
Public Works Department for the purposes of paying and 
auditing their salaries, were practically under the orders of 
the Civil Surgeon. Thus each department had a full hand 
jn what it was best qualified to do. 

This arrangement of controlling the various branches of a 
relief-work has worked very satisfactorily during the recent 
famine and ought to be adopted, I vonture to state, in the 
management of future famino works. 

4. (3)— Day of best and Sctnday waob. 

Section 68 of the Central Provinces Famine Code provides 
that relief-workers should not bo allowed to work on 
Sunday, and for Sunday minimum wage should be paid to 
them on provious Saturday evening. In practice it was 
fonnd very difficult and somewhat undesirable to give full 
oifoct to thia ruling, As soon as the inhabitants of villages 
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In the vicinity of a relief-work came to know that relief- 
workers were getting a Sunday wage for no work, many of 
them, in no absolute necessity tor relief, wonld join the 
relief-work on Friday or Saturday simply to take advantage 
of the Sunday wage and go back to their homes on Saturday 
evening. On many relief works when a Sunday wage was 
allowed I noticed a sudden rise in the number of workers on 
Fridays and Saturdays and a corresponding fall on Mon¬ 
days. The undue advantage thus gained by neighbouring 
villagers is evident. Any one of them joining a relief-work 
on Friday evening would get minimum wage for that day 
without doing any work. Next day (i.e., Saturday evening) 
after working for some 8 hours only he or she would get 
two days' wages again. 1 hus any villager by remaining on 
a relief-work for a day only could go back home with three 
days' wages in pocket. 

Moreover, the working classes in this country do not re¬ 
quire a holiday, particularly on Sunday. All that they 
want is a few hours' leave on any day of the week for the 
purpose of taking a bath in a river or nalla close to the 
work or for going to the nearest local bazar for potty pur¬ 
chases. It would thus be much better if some rules were 
laid down to the effect that officers in charge of relief-werks 
could give a holiday on a local bazar day in the week, 
with a minimum wago to all relief-workers who have been 
on the work for a week or more, and allowing to those who 
have been less than a week on the work the option of taking 
holiday without any wago or of working as they may 
choose. 

6. (4)—Fining bblow this minimum wags and 

PlECE-WOllK A NECE88ABY SUBSTITUTE FObTasE- 

WOIIK FOE CEBIaIN CIaSSES OF WOBK. 

(a) The Central Provinces Code makes no provision for 
the introduction of the piece-work system under any eiroum- 
stanoes. Section 67 lays down that all relief-workers will 
be paid the full wages of their classes on performing the 
full tasks prescribed for them. Short work will entail short 
payment provided that the wage must never be allotted to 
fall below the minimum wage, and any relief-worker 
contumaciously refusing to perform his task may be sent to 
the poor-house. 

During the recent famino the cost of work done was very 
excossivo on those works which wore carried out in strict 
accordance with the above task-work system, and also a 
considerable amount of demoralization amongst the relief- 
workers prevailed on such works. As soon as the people 
came to know that tbo State was hound to pay them the 
minimum wage without any regard to the amount of work 
they did, they naturally preferred to be satisfied with the 
minimum wago obtainable by doing little or no work. To 
obtain the full wage they found they had to work very hard 
the whole day, and it was, after all, only a pice or two more 
than the minimum wage. It may be said that such persons 
should have boen sent to the poor-house, but as a matter of 
fact it was impossible to find accommodation for such large 
numbers in any of the poor-houses which had just enough 
accommodation for the pauper and the emaciated. It, 
would, therefore, be better in tho management of future 
famines to allow the minimum wage to weakly persons only 
who on account of their impaired physique may bo incapable 
of performing a full task, and to lay down some rules for 
fining below the minimum wage those able-bodied persons 
who may be capable of doing a lull task. 

(5) On roads whero the work consists of earthwork and 
metal-breaking, the main portion of relief-workers can be 
employed on the task-work system, but on hill roads where 
certain items of work cannot be done without the aid of 
Bklllod labour and supervision, the piece-work or petty con¬ 
tract-work system would bo necessary and advantageous. As 
an example, suppose a cutting 10 feet deep has to be done in a 
certain ohain. Now no one oan say, even approximately, what 
the materials out of this cutting will be and in what propor¬ 
tion'till the whole of it has been done. Generally a mixture 
of boulders, moorum and rock in varying proportions is found 
at various depths and neither can tasks be fixed for such a 
qort of work nor a task-work gang can be oxpected to 
complete the whole of this outting and then take payment for 
it as task-workers require their wages every second or third 
day, while a full gang of 90 persons would take more than 
a mouth to complete the cutting in question. Tho work done 
on each day would bo so undefined that it would be impos¬ 
sible to take even approximate measurements of it. It 
may, he said that instead of one gang several gangs may be 
employed to do this cutting quicker, but it is impossible to 
do so as the cutting is only 100 feet long and there is not 


sufficient room for working for more than 100 persons. In Rax Sahib 
such a case it would be necessary to select a ganger or petty LalaPrayag 
contractor who would undertake to do the work at certain Ha*. 

famine rates for the various itonns fixed according to current. ——• 

prioes of food grain. The required number of relief-workers 
would be made over to him, and it wonld be the duty of the 
officer in charge to see that they are fully paid their daily 
wages by tbo ganger, who would be paid for the work done 
when it has been fully completed. The ganger would be 
allowed to employ, for the proper execution of work of this 
kind, the requisite skilled labour which, in times of famine, 
requires as much relief as ordinary labourers and agricul¬ 
turists do. Piece-work system on the above lines has beon 
given trial on some relief-works op hill roads, and the results 
have been satisfactory in all respects. In the construction, 
of a road in the hills or on the plains there are certain othor 
items of work which cannot be done by famine labour 
employed on the task-work system, and without which the 
road would be of no use to any body. These are the neces¬ 
sary bridges, culverts, causeways, inspection bunga'ows and 
consolidation of metal. These items, if the public utility of 
a road is to bo considered, should lie executed on a piece-work 
or petty contract work system similar to the one that has 
been described above for doing a cutting on a hill .road. 

Objections may be raised that the execution of such items of 
work would afford no employment to relief-workers, bntsnch 
would not be the caso in reality as the whole of the work in 
these items would Lave to be done by coolies, masons and 
carpenters, all of whom, I daresay, require relief during a 
famino and may, properly speaking, be called rolief-workers. 

6. In addition to what I have said in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs I would beg to advance the following recommenda¬ 
tions which, I think, will prove useful in the management of 
future famines:— 

(a) The system of “payments by results ” iu tho case 
of able-bodied persons only should be enforced 
on all relief-works from * the very commence, 
ment, so that persons who may be able to get 
employment elsewhere and may not be in 
absolute necessity of relief, may not join the 
works. 

(b) On every relief-work all weakly and emaciatod 
persons should be employed on the task-work 
system, and should never be fined bolow the 
minimum wage, but after recovering strength 
may be transferred to piece-work gangs. 

(c) Payments to all task-workers should be made daily 
andtopieoe-workers twico a week by the officer 
in charge personally, if possiblo, 

(d) Gratuitous relief to non-working children should 
always be given in cooked food at the kitchens 
and never in money doles. Many parents 
will put the money dole in their pockets and 
will not take sufficient care to feed their 
children properly. I have seon adult workers 
borrowing children from neighbouring villages 
and bringing them to tho works at the time 
of payment, simply to obtain tbe money dole. 

(») The responsibilities of an officer in charge of 
relief work, vide section 61 of Central Prov¬ 
inces Famine Code, are too many and on a work 
having about 5,000 workers he hardly gets 
time to properly attend to all of them, I 
would therefore recommend that the hospi¬ 
tal assistant (there must be one on every large 
work) should be held responsible for— 

(1) Hospital inspections. 

(2) The care of children and infirm persons 
unfit for work. 

(S) Water-supply and oonservancy. 

(/) The fixing of tasks should be left to the discretion 
of looal officers, as different kinds of soil and 
stones are met on tbe various roads and some¬ 
times on the same road in a district. 

(<?) All major relief-works in tho Nevbudda Division 
were satisfactorily carried out during the 
reoent famine according to the vules and orders 
contained in G. O. No. C-498, dated 26th 
December 1896, which may, after any modifica¬ 
tions or additions which may now be found 
necessary, be added as an appendix to the 
Central Provinces Famine Code. 
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Written statement of evidence by Ms. E. A. DeBbett, Deputy Commissioner, Mandla, dated 19th February 1898. 


I have been asked to give evidenoe as regards two districts 
— (1) Narsinghpur and (2) Mandla. I have not had time to 
get the files from Narsinghpur, and therefore only write 
from memory. As regards the Mandla District, I cannot 
give any information of my own knowledge, for I only 
joined it at the end of December last, after the famine was 
over. My notes will tlierofore, I fear, be very moagre. 

(J )—Departures from the Principles of the Central 
Provinces Famine Cote. 

Village Belief, Section 34. —We. could not trust to the 
ablo-bodied members of a family to support their feeble 
relations, and gratuitous relief had to be given to keep the 
latter alive, Emaciation and physical infirmity were the 
qualifications for gratuitous relief, and the proviso in section 
84 had to be disregarded. 

Belief Works .—The elaborate classification of labourers 
contemplated in the Code oould not be worked np to, and 
had to be abandoned. We only recognized B and D class 
workers (men, women and children) and dependants (men, 
women and children). 

Belief Centres were started when village-relief was not 
fully organized. These are not recognized in tho Code. In 
Narsinghpur the police looked after them, and there they 
were practically depots at which people were collected, fed 
and forwarded as soon as possible to a relief work, a poor- 
house or their own homes, accordingly as they were fit for 
work, strangers unfit for work, or residents of the district fit 
for village-relief, In Mandla they seem to have resembled 
poor-houses with a small relief work attached. I believe 
that everyone is agrood in thinking that in future relief 
centres of this type should he avoided, as thoy are difficult to 
manage satisfactorily if there are a considerable number of 
tliom. 

(B)—Degree of success attained in Famine Belief . 

Mortality haB been unusually high. In Narsinghpur it was, 
I think, 80 per mi lie; and in Mandla it was 98 per mille 
during the year 1897. High prices led to a reduction of 
rations among all (excopt the very well-to-do classes), and 
this lowered their vitality. In October, fever also was very 
prevalent, and the enquiries which I made in Narsinghpur led 
mo to the conclusion that it was exceptionally severe. The 
well-to-do did not escape, and tho decoased were as often as 
not members of families who had not felt the necessity of 
Keport of the Indian taking gratuitous relief or resort- 
Pamiue Commission of 1880 . ing to relief works. Mortality in 
ar ' page this month, in the Narsinghpur 

District, rose, I think, to nearly 10 per mille. In Mandla it 
was highest in July and August, when it rose to 16 per mille. 
In 1879, in the worst month, in the worst district of the 
North-West Provinces, the death-rate rose to 37 per mille, 
though there was no scarcity whatever. 

I think there can be no doubt that the measures of relief 
adopted saved many lives. In Narsinghpur the famine- 
•tricken immigrants from Bhopal wero very difficult to 
manage, and undoubtedly deaths among these raised the 
rate; but it is impossible to say to what extent this was tho 
o&se; for no separate statistics were kopt. Even had they 
been separately registered, very little reliance could have been 
laced on the figures, for no Bhopali would ever admit that 
e came from across tho border, fearing lest the admission 
should entail his being sent back to Bhopal. 

In Mandla tho timidity of the aboriginal tribes and the 
land-locked nature of the district rendered the administra¬ 
tion of famine relief a peculiarly difficult matter. The people 
would not apparently go very far from their homes to a work, 
preferring to attempt to make a living out of junglo produce. 
Special measures had to be taken for the extension of village- 
relief, whioh was given in this district with great liberality, 
as many as 7 per cent, of the population being aided in this 
way. In Narsinghpur village relief was given to nearly 4 
per cent, of the population, and undoubtedly in both districts 
this form of relief did mnch to save life. Children's kitchens 
were almost equally important from this point of view. It 
was found that even if the parents were given cash for the 
maintenance of their children, the lattor did not fill out. It 
was resolved, therefore, to provide a network of kitchens all 
over the district, and insist on children living within a 
two mile radius attending a kitchen or going without relief. 
After a short period of regular feeding, they fattened wonder¬ 
fully , 

As regards economy, I fear that many people went on to 
relief works, who did not really need roliof, when the task¬ 


work system was in force. They could not bo paid below a 
certain minimum wage, and if they had some private 
resources, they were satisfied with getting that wage. In so 
far as thiB enabled them to keep seed grain, etc., with which 
to carry on their cultivation and support themselves in their 
own homes until harvest time, this was not an unmixed evil, 
but it undoubtedly addod a largo sum to tbe cost of famine 
relief. 

Village relief and village kitchens were, I think, the most 
economical forms of relief. I do not think there wob much 
ohance of leakage in either. The work of the Land Record 
stalf was constantly checked and the kitchens were generally 
well managed, the persons in charge being generally respect¬ 
able heads of villages. 

An attempt was made in Mandla on a small scale to import 
grain at the expense of Government for sale. Some 12,000 
maunds were brought into the district accordingly, but mueh 
of it remained unsold at the close of the famine and had to 
be sold for what it would fetch. The accounts are, I regret 
to say, still incomplete; but from what I have Been of them, 
I fear the cost of this experiment will be not less than 
RAO,000. It is easy to be wise after the event, but I cannot 
help thinking that private enterprise, whether stimulated by 
the promise of a small bonus or not, would have risen to the 
occasion and carried out this piece of business far cheaper 
than Government could possibly do. 

(C )—Advice as to measures and methods of working 
likely to prove most effective. 

Belief Works .—To secure efficient supervision, the charge 
must bo of moderate dimensions. Five thousand is too large. 
I would not allow more than 3,000. 

The officer-in-chfti'go should bo of a better class than we 
have been able to get on the rate prescribed (about R60 per 
mensem). I would give HI 00 or even ft 150 per mensem, 
and, if possible, get Europeans as officers-in-charge. This is 
a vital point if my next proposal is to be worked properly. 
Tbe labourers should bo divided according sb they are— (a) 
strong and fit for piece-work, or (6) infirm. The rates for 
uece-work should be bo fixed as to enable the unskilled 
ftbonrer to secure a wage sufficient to keep him in condition, 
if he works hard. At the samo time ho should net be able 
to earn more than that wage, otherwise professional labourers 
may swarm in and make considerable sums. The infirmg 
will be put on task-work until they have picked up suffi¬ 
ciently to be put on piece-work. The proper classification of 
the labourers will ho of course a very important matter, and 
the officor-in-charge must be absolutely trustworthy if this 
work is to be properly dono. This iB why I urge the import¬ 
ance of appointing Europeans ns officers-in-charge. Depend¬ 
ants should got cooked food at tho kitchen on tho works, and 
not a money dole. Tho only exception to this rule would be 
that of a child at the breast. Here the mother would get 
the cash allowance for the child. But, as far as possible, I 
would avoid big works and keep the people in their villages. 

Executive Engineer’s charges are too large for one man to 
manage, if once relief works are started in considerable 
numbers. Each district should have a European officer to 
inspect and supervise relief works, under the orders of the 
Executive Engineer, who will look after accounts and pro¬ 
fessional matters. The District Supervising Officer will 
correspond direct with the Deputy Commissioner about other 
matters. 

(■£>)— Test-works are not a satisfactory method of ascer¬ 
taining whether famine exists or not. 

If strictly managed, the numbers who resort to them do 
not give any true idea of the intensity of the prevailing 
distress, while if slackly managed, a crowd of loafers swam 
on to them. 

_ Poor-houses and kitchens show more truly the existence of 
distress. If the people accept cooked food, there can be no 
doubt that there is a famine. 

If those institutions fill, the staff of Revenue Inspectors 
and patwaris should bo strengthened at once, and village- 
relief should be started vigorously. Tabsil charges should be 
sub-divided where necessary in order to secure efficient super¬ 
vision. 

When dealing with aboriginal tribes, who are timid about 
going to relief-works, it might be well to make patwaris 
prepare, besides the list of persons fit for village-relief, a 
further list of persons who, though able-bodied, require aid. 
The mukaddam would be given charge of these men and 
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directed to make them work at improving village sitos and 
roads, embanking fields, enlarging and improving village 
tanka, eradicating leans grass or any other useful work 
that might be available. He would be given an advance 
for the purpose and would be responsible for tho work. 
These people would, I think, work under their own head¬ 
men willingly, and they are honest enough to carry out 


their side of the bargain. They would bo kept in thoir 
villages and prevented from wandering and losing condition. 
A list of possible village improvements would have to be 
prepared in anticipation of the occurrence of famine. These 
are the main changes that I would suggest. The Famine 
Code, which, every one agrees, will have to bo revised, could 
be made to contain them. 


Written ansuers to the Commission's questions by Rao Bahadur RaJABAM Sitabam T)lxir, Honorary Magistrate, 

Nagpur. 


*1. In the Nagpur District where I derived most of my 
experience of the famine, the population affected was about 
two-thirds of the total population. 

2. To both, i.e., to local failure of the timely rains and 
consequently of the harvest and to abnormally high prices. 

8 (a). In the absence of definite information on the 
subject which is not in my possession, I am not prepared to 
mention the oxtent of the failure of the harvest as compared 
with the normal state of things. 

(b). Yes; in most cases they wore twico as high as in pre¬ 
vious yearn. I had no experience of past famines. 

4. The condition of the Nagpur District before the 
failure of 1896 rains was not unsatisfactory and would have 
been quite normal up to that date, but for tho effect then-on 
of the failure of crops in some of the other districts in the 
Province during the two preceding seasons. 

5. Under normal circumstances the higher and the middle 
classes of the population may be considered to enjoy a fair 
measure of material well-being according to tho standard of 
living in this country. But tho lower classes, notably the 
labouring classes and some of the artir.au classes are even 
ordinarily in an unsatisfactory condition, and appear to bo 
scantily fed. A few of them make up the want of sufficient 
food by roots, mahua flowers, etc., etc. The number of 
people in the district whose condition is not even ordinarily 
satisfactory is, I think, fully one-third of the total popula¬ 
tion of the district. 

6. Yes; the agriculture of this district and the Province 
in general depends solely on timely rains, as no irrigation 
facility exists and the tanks for paddy iialds,wherever they 
do exist, are solely dependent on timely rains. 

7. The majority of the population of the affected area 1as 
now neither roservos of monoy nor of food for supporting 
themselves in case of failure of one or more harvests. The 
only section of the whole population that seem to have any 
reserve of food or money are the malguzars, merchants and 
persons in higher grades of service. The proportion of these 
classes to the whole population is, I think, about one-tenth. 

8. So far as I am aware, there has been no famine in this 
district during recent years. 

9. I have not sufficient materials to answer this question. 
In tho Nagpur District the distress was realized early 
enough and the relief operations were commenced in time. 
In some other districts of the Central Provinces, however, 
they were commenced much later than tlioy should Iiavo 
been. Whether this was duo to any under-estimate of the 
degree of distress in those districts in the earlier period or 
to any other cause I am not in a position to say. 

10. So far as my experience which, however, was derived 
mainly from the Nagpur District during tho recent famine, 
as mentioned at the outset, goes, it coincides with the opinion 
of the Famine Commission of 1879 mentioned in tho 
question. 

12 . I think that the proportion of the total population 
relieved in the Nagpur District was not larger than was 
necessary to prevent loss of life or severe suffering, and that 
the persons relieved were such as were really in need of 
relief! 

18. I think there were cases in which a larger propor¬ 
tion of the population might have been relieved consistently 
with the objects mentioned. The reason in my opinion was 
that the relief arrangements were not suited to the habits of 
most of the sufferers and therefore ill-adapted to them. I 
shall explain this more fully later on. 

14. I think it was. 

19. Yes, bo far as my experience of the works under my 
charge goes. 

20. Yes, so far as my experience of the works under my 

charge goes. 


22. Yes, so far as my experience of the works under my 
charge goes. 

27. Gratuitous relief was given through the medium of 
poor-houses in which residence is a condition of relief and 
partly by means of doles of money to the dependents on the 
workers employed on relief-works. 

82. I think the class that has suffered tho least injury 
by the famine, alleviated as it was by relief measures, is tho 
labouring class. The other classes have suffered injury of a 
more or less permanent character, though it must be said 
that the injury to the land-owning and cultivating classes 
was reduced to a certain extent by tho relief measures. 

83. I think the Code, if properly worked, practically 
meets all requirements. 

89. Measures of State relief used during the late famine 
in my charge or within my personal knowledge were the 
following:— 

(i) Works of metal collections. 

(ii) Poor-house. 

(iii) Kitchen. 

Besides these I have hoard of rolief being granted by the 
State in the following ways 

(i) Relief in cash to the low paid servants of the 

State whose pay was below it 16 per mensem. 

(ii) Takavi loans on more liberal scale and terms 

than usual. 

(iii) Remissions and postponement of land reve¬ 

nue. 

(iv) Opening up of reserved forests. 

As regards measures of private reliof, tho whole nation 
has been doling out charity privately as usual and more 
without any special organizations. But at several places of 
importance attempts wero made to introduce organized 
methods of private charity: as an instance some of the 
leading citizens of Sitabaldi opened a kitchen near the 
Sangam during the early part of tho distress, where food was 
distributed to about 2,000 persons per day. This was con¬ 
tinued until a move general movement was made with the 
object of opening and maintaining a poor-house in Nagpur. 
This poor-house was opened and maintained purely out of 
private subscriptions for about two months, after which time 
the Government took over its charge. 

At some of the places in the interior philanthropic 
malguzars opened kitchens for thoir village people. Relief 
to respectable poor men, women and weavers was extended 
from the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund to the 
extont the funds admitted. Many rich and largo land¬ 
holders such as Raja Bahadur Baghoji Rao Bhonsla and 
others opened the work of sinking large tanks and wells 
for relieving the distressed population of their villages and 
the villages in the vicinity. Gratuitous relief to tho persons 
mentioned in Chapter V of the Famine Code was given from 
tho Indian Famine Charitable Reliof Fund, and also Mis¬ 
sionary bodies established institutions for taking care of 
orphans at soveral places. Anothor important measure of 
private relief was tho opening of a shop for selling to the 
distressed grain at cheaper rates than those prevailing in the 
market, for which purpose -RIO,000 were lent by private indi¬ 
viduals without interest. It would, however, be fair to add 
that the loss sustained by the shop was recouped out of the 
Indian Charitable Famine Relief Fund. 

40. As— 

(a) a member of the Provincial Committeo of the 

Indian Charitable Famine Rolief Fund, 

(b) a member of the Nagpur District Charitable 

Committee, 

(c) a member of the Bagarganj Poor-house Com¬ 
mittee, Nagpur, 


* Tiie nuniters reiei- to the questions e 1 : 1 -VI! up by the Commission 

C, t\ 2 x. 
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(d) a member of the Sangara Kitchen Committee, 
Sitabaldi, Nagpur, 

(e) astheOfficer-in-chargeiof three Government Relief 

Camps. 

if) as share-holder of the grain supplying shop to the 
distressed, 

I had opportunities of gaining experience of the work¬ 
ing of tho first three measures stated in reply to question 
No. 39. 

41. Of the State measures the only ono that seems 
unauthorized by the Code is the throwing open of tho forest 
produce, such as mahua, etc., etc. 

42. All the Code measures were introduced sooner or 
later during the late famine. None of the works with which 
I was concerned or of which 1 hadporsonal knowledge had to 
be abandoned after trial. 

43. In answering this question I shall confine myself 
only to one measure of relief, viz., relief-works, as i am con¬ 
versant with the dotails of that measure. As to kitchens, 
however, I may make one general remark, viz., that the 
salutary provision made in Sc -tion 59 of the Code, about tho 
villages being grouped into circles not more than five miles 
in diameter was not observed in many cases. This departure 
from the Code necessarily led to tho measure not being suffi¬ 
ciently useful. The departures from the Code in tho matter 
of relief-works wore the following: — 

(a) The classification of labourers provided for by Sec¬ 
tion 52 of tho Code was not observed in several 
cases. Originally there were four classes made, 
but later on the classes were reduced to two, 
classes A and C boing done away with. This 
was not warranted by tho Code. Again in some 
places during the last and tho closing part of the 
famine operations, tho detailed division of labour 
was practically overlooked and almost all work¬ 
men were paid at the 1) class rates. I am not 
prepared to say whether this was dono with 
a view to test the necessity of continuing the 
works. 

(4) Sunday allowances as provided by Section 68 of the 
Code were not paid during a part of tho season, 
while at some places, I am informed, they were 
not paid at all. 

(c) Some portion of tho work was done on tho petty 
contract system, which I think is in direct con¬ 
travention of the provisions of Section 49 of the 
Code. The system wus called the piece-work 
system, but I think that description would not 
be correct. In the pieco-work system tho workers 
work and are paid without tlie intervention of 
any middleman for the quantity of work each 
man does.. But the so-called pieco-work system, 
as was introduced during tho iate famine, 
excluded the coming in of weak persons, as they 
were unable to do as much quantity as the able- 
bodied persons could do, and tho introduction 
of a middleman defeated the object of the sec¬ 
tion quoted above.' At the same time I am not 
sure whether real piece-work even as described 
by me is allowed under the Code. 

45. In place of road-making projects and stone-breaking 
it would be more advantageous to tho people to be relieved 
and to the population of the district itself to introduce relief- 
works of the nature of tanks and wells and other works of 
village improvements, inasmuch as the roads cannot he 
maintained without heavy cost, while the works of the nature 
described would confer a permanent boon on the population 
and without any appreciable amount of expenditure to 
maintain them. Moreover, this suggestion carries with it 
tho advantage of taking relief to the homo of the distressed, 
and would save tho Government the necessity of vexatious 
and costly, arrangements for hutting, watering, medicine and 
also to a great extent tools. Another advantage to the people 
themselves will be that they would not have to leave their 
homes and would thus bo in a position to look after their 
household cattle and tlieir fields, all which they had to 
abandon to seek for relief under the present system. In 
other respects also these works would prove to be' more re¬ 
munerative and loss troublesome both to the Government 
and to tho poeple, as the provision of tanks and wells will 
probably improve the condition of land in the Province. 

Another measure which I would suggest, which is in fact 
contemplated by the Code itself (vide Section 104), is the 
relief of artisans by employing them, as far as possible, in 


their own trades. This section does not seem to have been 
put in operation in this district at all, except latterly when 
weavers wore employed as contemplated by Section 105 of 
the Code. T his experiment proved successful. It gave a 
sufficient living to a large number of weavers who otherwise 
might have been in a very precarious condition, as they were 
extremely reluctant to go to stone-breaking work and were 
not very useful there, as I can say from my experience of 
a very few who did come to the relief-works under my 
charge before the weavers relief-work was opened. It was 
also, speaking economically, more advantageous to the Gov¬ 
ernment and the people than the relief-works for metal¬ 
breaking. It is a known fact that the cloth turned out by the 
weavers as a famine relief-work fetches about 75 por cent, of 
the cost price. The same would, I think, have been the case 
with the works for other artizans if they had been opened as 
contemplated by Section 104. 

48 (A). Stone-breaking was not approved of by those who 
were unused to this class of work, and such persons formed 
the majority of the workers. Those took to stone-broaking 
necessarily under pinch and force of circumstances. Por 
instance, a few weavers, as said above, were observed to go 
on stone-breaking works, but that was neither to tlieir taste 
nor with willingness. 

(B).—As regards the intelligent classes, not themselves in 
need of relief, they appeared to have with one voice approved 
of the several measures of relief undertaken by tho State and 
tlio charitable public, as would bo evident from the resolu¬ 
tion of the Congress on tho subject and the Press of the 
country, though it must be said there were complaints here 
and there with regard to tho detailed working of the 
measures. 

53. The roads constructed as rolief-works will be of per¬ 
manent service to the community, provided they are effect¬ 
ively maintained in future, which 1 think they should be, ns 
if they are not maintained in good order, they will surely he 
abandoned and the outlay made in making theso roads will 
bo so much waste of State funds. 

55. As will be gathered from my roplies to tho provions 
uestions, metal collection is useful only to a limited extent. 

would give the preference to works which, though small 
and s ‘uttered, are of more immediate use to the peoplo of the 
district. 

59. As regards the latter portion of the question, viz., 
securing strict supervision over a small tank work and pre¬ 
venting tho non-distressed population of tho village and sur¬ 
rounding villages from applying for work on such tanks, I 
think both ore possible, provided the village mukaddam, 
malguzars and other intelligent residents, as tho case may bo' 
and also the mukaddams and malguzars of the surrounding 
villages, bo formed into a pnnehuyet or Committee for 
supervising the work in their circles, and bo made to furnish 
a tentative list beforehand of probable number of labourers 
fit to be relieved that could come on the work proposed or to 
he. proposed. This arrangement will, 1 am strongly of 
opinion, work economically and profitably, and will be much 
appreciated by tbo poople. 

60. There is a large .field open for village tanks ami wells 
and other noccssary sanitary improvements on which we can 
safely rely in the event of some future famino. The present 
number of tanks recently constructed have been inadequately 
few in view of tho largo extent of country to be provided 
with wells and tanks or fresh water. 

62. Impounding reservoirs, if constructed, would certainly 
bo regarded by the population of the district as one of tlie 
sure, means of protecting both people and cattle against 
famine to a certain extent. In addition to this safeguard 
against.famine, thoy will bo a source of permanent benefit to 
the agricultural population round about. Moreover, during 
times of drought, the water of those reservoirs would save 
specially the cattle from distress on account of insufficiency 
of water. ‘ J 

71. The distressed inhabitants of a village may be induced 1 
to attend relief-works and return to their homes every night 
when the works are not more than four miles from their 
homes. The reasons for this opinion have already been ex¬ 
pressed in reply to question No. 45. As regards relief-works 
where accommodation for labourers is provided, they may 
well be at the distance of about twenty-five miles, but such 
relief-works would be resorted to only by persons who have 
no close ties to keep thorn to their own places, and therefore 
would not be relieving the really distressed but tied down 
peoplo. Hence such rolief-works should, as far as possible; 
he not more than four miles from the homes of the distressed 
people. 

72. Able-bodied labourers suffering from distress would 
not refuse to attend reliof-works at a distanco not exoeeding 
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four miles, and it would be practicable to withhold State 
relief from able-bodied labourers who refuse to go to the 
works within that distance. If the works are, however, at a 
greater distance, homo ties, vit., the love of tho household 
cattle and farms, would prevent many from going to them, 
and it would not be advisable to withhold relief from such 
persons. 

78. In reply to this I can recommend pure labourers, i.e., 
“ tlialwas,” to be taken to distant places as defined in this 
question where they could bo used most usefully and profit¬ 
ably, but I would not recommend the agricultural class out 
and out to be taken to any appreciable distance from their 
homes, as they are suro to lose, and that permanently, more 
than what they would acquire at these works. My recom¬ 
mendation in reply to Question 45 above, regarding the 
opening of the village sanitary works, such as constructing 
tanks and sinking welts, etc., if accepted, would provide amplo 
room for works useful to the village community. 

74. As far as I know, accommodation was provided on 
the works for those who desired to live there, but it was not 
compulsory to livo there : so far as the works under _ my 
charge wove concerned, not more than 10 per cent, lived 
on the works. 

76 (A). No ; I am not in favour of either the one or the 
other. 

(B) . I do not think that when residence is not enforced 
tho relief-works attract many persons not actually requiring 
relief. Almost all the persons employed on work under my 
charge, where residence was not a condition, had the appear¬ 
ance of distressed people. 

(C) . Yes ; I think thorn quito sufficient tests. 

77. Yes; under particular circumstances. As an instance, 
a family consisting of young children and females finds it 
harder, inconvenient and prejudicial to their health to remain 
on work, specially during the rainy season as a 'whole and 
during extreme winter. If residence is to be made a peremp¬ 
tory condition for relief, a full and copious supply of fuel 
and clothing is necessary. For want of these above two 
items, many of the labourers who would otherwise have no 
objection to live on the works, find it distasteful to do so. 

78. Certainly not, and to make it possible and practic¬ 
able assistance of intelligent gentlemen of the district and 
village hoadman would be necessary, and this arrangement 
can be made without any material and appreciable cost. 

79. None as far as I am aware of. As reduction in task 
in consideration of long distance was not made, tho latter 
part of the question needs no reply. 

82. As far as I know, the residence being not enforced, 
such provision was not made for those who came to reside on 
the works. 

83. Yes; as the dependents of such relief labourers as can 
return home daily owing to the works being close to their 
houses, are not forced to come to relief-works for relief, as 
they generally supplement the earnings of the workers by 
doing light and congenial sort of work. The reverse is the 
case when the labourers are required to live on works distant 
from their homes. 

85. Not in all oases, I mean thereby that it is not suitable 
for weak people and those who are unaccustomed to the class 
of the work required of them. 

86. It is suitable in cases of strong persons or those who 
are used to that sort of work. This can be introduced gene¬ 
rally when works for which a largo number of workers 
accustomed to any particular sort of work can bo found. 

88. Such persons as aro too weak or incompetent to turn 
out as much work as would give them subsistence wages at 
the offered rates should bo employed departmentally and paid 
the minimum wages irrespective of the task. In cases of 
workers so engaged such of them as wilfully or through 
obstinacy neglect to do the work expected out of them should 
be sent to the poor-house. 

89. Yes; I would propose the maximum to he 10 per cent, 
taore than the A class wages to experts. 

90. Not more than 20. In earthwork not more than four 
diggers, provided the lead is not more than 150 to 200 foot, 
should form a gang. 

91. Yes; provided the workers are given the option of 
forming the gang themselves and selecting their own 
headman. 

(B). As the system was not adopted on the works under 
my charge I cannot answer this question. 

92. As by substitution of piece-work for task work much 
of the work, such as mustering, payment to eacli individual 


separately, etc., etc., would be saved, there will be considerable 
reduction in the numbers and cost of establishment. 

93. If tho piece-work system, and no task work system he 
introduced, the weak ones among the distressed will not be 
able to earn sufficient to sustain thorn, and will therefore not 
be induced to attend the works. Under these circumstances 
I would recommend the piece-work and task work system to 
be introduced simultaneously, the former for able-bodied 
and tho latter for weak, respectively. 

94. The classification as at present provided for in the 
Famine Code is, in my opinion, both convenient and fair, 
and will work satisfactorily, 

95. The quantities in chattaks allowed by the Famine 
Code for the ration of different classes of male workers are 
fair and sufficient, provided they are supplemented by fuel. 
This ration should be the same in quantity for males as well 
as for fomales for reasons to be explained in answer to 
Question No. 96 (A). 

96. Yes; I think that rations meaning tho component 
parts of them as mentioned in tho Code with the addition 
of fuel, should be given in kind and not in cash at their 
calculated standard, for the following reasons;— 

(a) It will avoid the caprices of the dealers and thereby 
i!actuations in the prices of the necessaries and 
their adulterations. 


96 (A). I would recommend lighter tasks for women, but 
the wages of both must be tho same within the same class, 
I propose lighter tasks because women have to look to cooking 
and tending of their children, and thus cannot give full 
time to do their task. The wages should be the same because 
I am of opinion that both males and female consume equal 
quantity of food. 

97. Classification of task and wages for children abovo 12 
years of age should be made with due regard to their health, 
i.e., the classes should bo four as in the case of adults, and 
their wages should three-quarters of those of the adult 
classes. For children below 12 years of ago no classification 
as to task need be made. As regards wages, there should be 
three classes instead of two, as at present, i.e. 

(i) Children up to 3 years of age, 

(ii) from 4 to 8 years of age,. 

(iii) from 9 to 12 years of age, and their allow¬ 
ances should respectively he j and $ of 
the maximum wages of the adults. 

98. Eight, but without a fixed task up to the ago of 12. 

99. Workers failing to do the task set them for a week’s 
time continuously should be paid three-quarters of D class 
wages, and if even after that time no improvement is 
observed, they should be sent to the poor-houses on penal 
rations. 

100 . YeB; in case of obstinate persons as already said in 
reply to the last question. 

102. Please refer to my reply to Question No. 89. 

103. Yes ; Sunday wages should be allowed only to those 
who have regularly worked for not less than three days in 
the woek, but in exceptional cases discretion should he allow¬ 
ed to the Officer-in-eliarge in making such payments. 

108. In my reply to Question No. 93 1 have proposed 
task work only for weak-bodied workers to he paid D class 
wages, and hence it is immaterial to fix any particular unit 
to compose a gang; so far as convenience of pay is con¬ 
cerned, about 10 or 12 persons could be made a unit, but 1 


( b ) It will prevent the possibility of laying by cash by 

workers to the prejudice of their health. This 
was, I am informed, found to be tlio case in some 
places. 

(c) ’1 his arrangement will not only be a satisfactory and 

profitable mode of relieving people, but would 
also be advantageous to the Slate in so far as it 
would allow less chances of misappropriating 
funds when in cash than in the shape of grain. 
If, however, the State finds this alternative system 
inconvenient to work by reason of leaving to 
supply necessaries at all places and to maintain 
larger establishments for working out this system, 
payment in cash may be made, but at rates 
which would be sufficient to purchase the neces¬ 
saries. But in that case the rates of wages 
should be commensurate with the actual prices of 
obtaining on the spot, and also the supervising 
officers should arrange for shops for full and 
proper supply of all the requirements. 
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said in the reply above referred to, no fine should be imposed 
oil workers except in tlio case of persona of proved obstinacy. 

112. Tn the camps under my charge the proportion of 
males to females stands in the ratio of 1: 2. 

113. At Nagpur adult males did find private employment 
in excess of the famine wages, but tbe wages so obtained 
were not sufficient to support their wives and children, and 
hence it was necessary for the State to employ them. 

118. I am of opinion that officers whose pay is not below 
Rs. 100, and who have been in permanent service for not less 
than 10 years, should be selected as Offieors-in-charge of 
Relief Camps, as such officers are generally above temptation 
and in dread of losing credit. 

119. Yes. 

120. Yes; otherwise many matters of detail will be un¬ 
necessarily delayed. 

121. Third class Magistrate’s powers should bo given only 
to Inspecting and Controlling Officers and not to Officors-in- 
ehargo. 

124. Tbe labourers on task work should, I think, be paid 
daily, and those on piece-work twice a week. 

125. I would recommend the adoption of the piee unit for 
payment and not below it. 

129. Maximum should be 3,000. 

130. Yes; I think kitchens would bo preferable to cash 
doles in view of preventing parents from appropriating them 
to thornsolves, but to guard against the religious prejudice- 
of tbe people, care should be taken in selecting proper cooks. 

181. I have appended hereto a statement showing tho 
general result of the operations under my charge, and the 
ratio asked for in this question is given at the foot of that 
statement. This ratio cannot, however, bo held to he true in 
the ease of works in the interior where there are less facilities. 

133. No ; they were not in oxoess of the normal wages, but 
in several instances they were lower than tho normal wages. 

136. No. 

137. I do not think that relief-works attracted any labour 
tnat would otherwise have gone to private employers. Tho 
reason may possibly bo that there were not any large works 
carried on by private employers in the vicinity, but I myself 
think that the reason was that tho wage earned on relief-works 
was less than that paid by private employers of labour. 

138. Yes. They wore in Nagpur assisted by the works 
opened by tho Empress Mill authorities, which appeared to 
answer the description given in tho question. 

14'h I had to employ labour on the works which I wa 8 
carrying on in the way of my business which is that of a con¬ 
tractor, I he supply of labour to the works under my con¬ 
trol was not injuriously affected by the opening of relief- 
works. 

141. No. 

142. No: though tho relief-works were witldn fivo miles 
from the site of my private works as a contractor, there was 
no interference. 

143. There was no occasion. 

144. Yes: as private works were not so extensive as to 
absorb all available labour, and as tho great majority of the 
distressed were not Used to this sore of work required by pri¬ 
vate employers. 

146. No. 

147. One suggestion that I should like to make about 
metal-breaking is that instead of keeping the metal for road- 
making it will bo more advantageous to open such works near 
the railway line and arrange with the Railway authorities 
that they should take it over according to their requirements* 

151. According to tho Code gratuitous relief was to bo 
afforded to physically disabled persons, such as the blind, etc., 
etc., who in ordinary years are fed on public charity. But 
in famine years they are shouldered out by distressed people 
in large numbers, and hence it becomes necessary for the 
State to maintain them. 

159. AH incapable mon needing relief should be given 
gratuitous relief, whether their, supporters go to relief-works 

or not. 

161. I think not. 

164. I think that the opening of kitehe'ns for all comers 
in the place of gratuitous home relief is a better way of 
attaining the object of relieving the really needy, provided 
pf course dun care is taken not to offend religious prejudices. 


165 (A). Socially it is considered a derogatory stop to avail 
oneself of cooked food in kitchens. 

(B). In some instances it would. 

166. Yes ; provided assistance from village men is availed 
of. 

167. As far as I know it was given in the form of money, 
but I should prefer in grain for the same reasons as noted in. 
reply to Question No. 96. 

168. As far as I know, it was decided to bo given at their 
homes. 

171. As far as 1 know, it was not administered through 

non-official agoncy. 

173. From lower classes of Hindus and Muhammadans 
usually given to begging. 

174 (A). Yes. 

(K). Yes; provided duo cave was taken to respect their 
religious prejudices.. 

175 (a). Yes. 

(B). To the increasing poverty of the poople in general and 
the consequent inability to sustain themsolves. 

179 (A). Yes. 

180 (A). It is sufficient. 

(B). Yes. 

181. As far as tho Famine Code deals with the poor- 
honses and their management, I consider the rules in that 
connection sufficiently explicit and fair. But they omit one 
important particular, i.e., that they take no account of 
clothing tbe inmates. It is essential to clothe them properly, 
specially during the cold and rainy season. 

1*3. Somo efforts were made to get light work out of 
poor-house inmates, but the degree of success I am not 
aware of. 

193. In my opinion the functions of relief kitchens should 
ho to distribute cooked food only to all children under 12 
years of age, to persons who are by nature permanently dis¬ 
abled, such as the maimed, blind, lepers, etc., and to all per¬ 
sons who are really weak and incapable of work, but os soon 
as the last class of people have recovered in health, they 
should he drafted to work, and should not be allowod to be a 
burden to the kitchen, 

191. 'I he opening of kitchens in larger numbers would be 
a boon to tbe incapable, poor and children whether they he 
opened in connection with relief-works or otherwise. 

198 (A). Cooked food provided that their caste prejudices 

are respected. 

(B). Not in all cases. 

201 (A).—Yes. 

(B). Yes. 

204. 1 do approve of the principle of giving subsistence 
advances to cultivators for a limited time only when they 
cannot attend relief-works leaving their fields uncared for. 

205. It is both economical to the Government and profit¬ 
able to the cultivators if advances are made to cultivators on 
certain conditions instead of offering them work and wages. 

206. I think not, if proper conditions are imposed when 
giving the loans. 

220. Orphans who have been maintained by the State 
during the famine should bo disposed of by Government in 
one of tbe following ways:— 

(i) Wherever private orphanages or associations in 

that bohalf exist, such number of orphans as 
those orphanages and associations would take 
up should be made over to them. 

(ii) A public request should bo made calling upon all 

charitably disposed respectable people to take 
up as many. orphans as they would like on 
081 tain conditions to be fixed by Government. 

(iii) Government should open up some institutions of 
tbe nature of a Reformatory School where the 
residue of these orphans might be usefully 
trained up until they arrive at the age of 16, 
after which the orphans would have to shift for 
themselves for theit own living. 

221. The reply to Question No. 220 includes the reply to 

this question. J 

242, As far as 1 k«ow, arrangements were made through 
tlio Police of the district to provide starving wanderers with 
cash doles for a day, provided the wanderers were honaMf 
seekers of relief-works. ' 
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243 (A). It is possible to decrease the number of wan¬ 
derers by opening up more works or more village relief 
centres. 

(B). No, for the wages secured on relief-works are simply 
sufficient for subsistence for tho time they are at work and 
leave no margin for saving for other seasons. The migratory 
classes go out in certain seasons of the year with the express 
view of earning so much as would allow them to lay by 
provisions for other seasons. 

273. In tho Nagpur town well-to-do labourers and artizans 
nso wheat, dal and rice as their food-grains. 

274. At the time of the brat meal, bread and vegetables 
are generally eaten, whilo at the second, rice and dal, bread 
and vegetables are used. 

275. If wheat is not obtainable, jnari or bajri is used. If 
rice is not obtainable, then coarse flour of either wheat or 
jnari is used in its stead. 

276. Out of the two, i.e„ jnari and bajri, the latter is 
considered least palatable. 

2/ 7. Tho general objection to other grains which are not 
used arc :— 

(i) they are not used to their taste. 

(ii) they are considered hard to digest. 

283. During the last 2 ( 1 years there has been a constant 
and continuous rise In the average price of food-grain. Tho 
rise has boon greater in oases of grains that find a foreign 
market. 

293. The habit of tho peoplo to store grain has diminished 
appreciably. The opening up of railways and the high prices 
at which grain is sold have induced the agriculturists who 
used to store up grain to part with their grain instead 
of storing it. Another reason for this diminution is to be 
found in the fact that the agriculturists require more ready 
money than before. Living has become much more costly 
and the standard of living has also risen to a certain extent. 
Last but not least, tho amount of rates and taxes payable bv 
them has also increased. 

294 0). Yes. 


(B). Yes. 

297 (A). Because there was not sufficient reserve with the 
distressed to enablo them to meet the high prices. 

(B).' Yes; very littlo of private work was available 
because the famine produced a general dulness all round. 

298. No; because there being no demand for labour, the 
wages could not increase. 

305. As regards the latter portion of this question, I 
would recommend tho importation of grain by Government 
for poor-houses aud relief-works from foreign countries. 
This will check the exorbitant rise of prices which the 
traders in grain were found to charge in view of having no 
competition in supply of grain. 

In normal years no importation of grain on the part 0 ^ 
Government is required because the people of the country 
have some stock of food-grain with themselves and are not at 
the mercy of these grain-dealers as they aro during times of 
scarcity and famine. Such a step on the part of Govern¬ 
ment which will involve no loss in as far as it would be 
supplying grain in place of money, would be a great relief to 
the poor and would serve as a checkmate on the abnormal 
rise of prices. 

Another suggestion that I should havo mado in answer to 
question 147, is the construction of an irrigation canal or 
channel for Nagpur and for such large towns in the Prov¬ 
inces, wherever possible, as have abundant supply of manure 
which would result in an increase in tho revenue from fiolds 
on both sides of it sufficient to maintain it efficiently and 
even more. As a tangible instance I would suggest for Nag¬ 
pur an irrigation channel say for ten miles. This^ channel 
will I think water about 1,000 acres of land and will pay at 
the rate of Be. 0-8-0 per acre per month, or Ks. 500 in round 
numbers. This would certainly cover tho cost of. efficient 
maintenance. This irrigation project would utilize the 
abundant quantity of manure of the Nagpnr^Municipality, 
which unfortunately is now wasted, and will bring in a good 
revenue to them. This supply of water with this now useless 
quantity of manure will make gardens of Helds, and sugar¬ 
cane plantations especially will thrive, as it lias already dona 
in places like Poona and Sholapur. I must, however, 'add 
that my knowledge of engineering is limited, having been 
derived in the practice of my profession of a contractor. 


Statement referred tn in answer to Question No. 131. 


Nitfii Relief 

Camps. 

Quantity. 

Amount paid 
for taskwork 
per 100 0. ft. 

Cost for 
hutting per 
100 c. ft. 

Cost for tools 
per 100 e. ft, 

Cost Of 
establishment 
per 100 c. It. 

Paid for 
gratuitous 
relief, inelud- 
Sunday 
allowance 
per 100 c. ft. 

Paid for 
quarrying 
per 100 c. ft. 

Total cost 
per 100 c. ft. 
of metal. 

Ordinary 
cost-rate 
100 0. ft. 



8 a. p. 

8 a. p. 

8 a. p. 

8 a. p. | 

8 a. p. 

8 a. p. 

8 a. p. 

R a.p. 

Boregaon Basalt 
metal collection 

681,000 

3 12 7 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 2 11 

0 7 6 

16 0 

6 10 

3 8 0 

Madhova Basalt 
metal collection 

2.3,800 

| 3 15 8 

0 2 2 

0 0 8 

0 3 11 

0 9 9 

1 4 0 

6 4 3 

1 

3 8 0 

Digora Sandstone 
metal collection 

222,100 

15 6 

0 3 8 

0 10 

0 10 

0 0 6 

10 0 

2 11 8 

2 12 0 


The above statement will show, as far a* the sandstone-metal collectlm is concerned, tho cost of work i’» my rliargo indudiuj? gratuitous relief 
(which however was not givrn during the early period). Sunday allowancosi aud all other charges menii med above in the same as the ordinary 
eost, whereas the cost of the work uf basalt-metal collootion as a relief*work was about ] J limes the cost of ordinary works of the kind. 


Written statement of evidence by Mb. J. B. Fuller, C.I.E., Commissioner, Jabalpur Division, dated 27th February 

1898. 


I regret that the pressure of other work renders it impos¬ 
sible for me to deal adequately on paper with even the more 
important of the issues raised by the questions which have 
been circulated by the Famine Commission. All that I can 
attempt is to indicate, very briefly, the conclusions to 
which my experience has led me on some of the most promi¬ 
nent of these questions, and the reasons for my conclusions, 
leaving it to tflie Commission to examine me orally on any 
points on which they wish for an expansion of these notes. 

2. The facilities to be offered for relief .—The Famine 
Code assumes that the Government is quit of its obligations 


if it affords the people opportunities for obtaining relief on 
relief works within a reasonable (but undefined) distance of 
their houses. It provides for the grant of relief to non¬ 
workers in poor-houses, at kitchens and at their houses, and 
also as dependants on relief works. But relief in these forms 
plays a subordinate part. Belief works are to be the backbone 
of famine relief organization. 

Experience has given reason for doubting the justice of 
this assumption, in the Case of some par's at all events of this 
division, if the success of State interference is to bo judged 
by its effo tiveness in providing food for the starving. 
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3. There are certain classes of the population who liava 
shown the greatest repugnance to resort to relief works, and 
have hold aloof from them even in direst extremity. These 
in the main belong to aboriginal tribes, this Gonds and Kols. 
The Gond villages in Mandla suffered very severely indeed. 
Yet I only came anross one which sent large numbers to a 
work, and this was situated within half a mile of the camp. 
Hindu villages, situated in the same locality, on the other 
hand, sent much more freely and suffered very little indeed. 
The Gonds will work in their own villages, or in their own 
way, but will generally not submit to the novelty and the 
discipline of a relief work. If they are to bo relieved they 
must be relieved in their villages and be provided with work 
on the spot under the control of the headman. I believe 
that it would be easier to arrange for this than would at first 
sight appear. 

4. Generally it has been found that the distance from 
which people will come to relief works is less than is com¬ 
monly supposed, and that to be effective relief works must be 
very numorous. The Executive Engineers are agreed that 
even during the open months vory few of the workers came 
from a greater distance than seven miles, and during the 
rains very few came from half this distance. Tho idea of 
transporting relief workers long distances would he unwork¬ 
able here. The conditions of life on relief works are repel- 
lant to families with any trace of respectability. The en¬ 
forced companionship of strangers, and the exposure of their 
womenkind to the familiarities of the mate and the muharrir 
are things difficult to face for people whose lives have in the 
past boon spent within their villages. Theso deterrents 
operate with much increased force when it is necessary to live 
on tho works. Hence it has happened that our relief works 
have drawn most of their numbers from the villages imme¬ 
diately adjoining them and have generally exercised little 
eticet at a distance of live miles. 

5. Tho usefulness of relief works has then in these provin¬ 
ces very strict limitations, and village relief and village 
kitchens must always share the ground with thorn if life is to 
be saved. The character of the part to bo played by cadi of 
these modes of relief, as also by poor-houses, will be noticed 
further on. 

6 . The restriction*to he imposed on relief. —The “tests ’’ 
imposed by the Famine Codo are almost wholly automatic. 
Village relief, it is true, rests upon selection. But the Codo 
coniines it to the sick and helpless. 

Experience lias thrown doubt on the efficacy of some of 
these automatic tests. They may be listed according as they 
postulate a willingness to submit to— 

Confinement and cooked food . . .In the case of 

poor-houses. 

Cooked food , . . , .In the ease of 

kitchens. 

The performance of a work test. < .'lln the case of 

A daily walk of some distance. . . k relief works. 

The irksome conditions of a relief camp. . J 

There can be no question of the efficacy of the first two 
tests. Our poor-houses have never attracted the well-to-do. 
And the value of the cooked food test is apparent to any one 
who compares his camp experiences of this and last cold 
weather. Last year crowds hung round for the remains of 
breakfast or tiffin : this year few have been found willing to 
take a piece of bread and a blanket with it. The only question 
is whether the test is not too severe. I will touch on this 
point again. 

7. The distance test fails because it applies so unequally. 
There can be few works which have no villages in their close 
vicinity. I do not think that we could successfully attempt 
to eliminate those who live within a certain distance even if 
there was another work within a reasonable walking distance. 

The test which acts through the disagreeables of a relief 
camp—the exposure to cold and rain, and to ill-treatment by 
the males and mnharrirs—is again an unfair one. Thoso 
who live near the works can practically avoid it by making 
up family gangs and returning home at night. 

We are left with the work test, which has also in my 
opinion failed to yield all that is expected of it. The task 
lias to be shaped for tho inexperienced, and is therefore 
absurdly light for those accustomed to labour. And it is in 
my experience most irregularly enforced. To measure up 
earthwork from day to day is an exceedingly difficult busi¬ 
ness, and whenever I have been able to check the muharrir’s 
entries by actual measurement, I have found them to grossly 
overstate the amount of work done. Fining is practically 
left to the judgment of the work agent, and loses the whole 
of its effect for good, as the coolies regard its imposition a3 


merely due to bad luek. Under the “ task rules ” a very 
large proportion pf the workers on relief works have been 
people who had no real claim to relief at all. 

8. I am of opinion that we should gain much in efficiency 
and still more in economy if we laid somewhat less stress on 
self-acting tests and more stress on selection. A system 
which was adopted in the Jabalpur Division during the 
later months of the famine left it to certain officials to select 
the coolies for ordinary task-work, the remainder being 
employed on contract terms and paid strictly by results. We 
have here a principle which should, I think, be recognised in 
the Code. There is no great difficulty in selecting from a 
gang of coolies those, whose condition entitles them to lenient 
terms. As a measure of precaution I would provide that all 
who present themselves should he admitted at the outset to 
the task-work gangs, the strong being subsequently drafted 
to gangs who are paid by results, and being thereafter denied 
admission on task-work terms. Selection should, as a rule, 
he effected by officials of superior rank to the “ officers 
in charge,” but any of the latter class vvho show capacity 
might be empowered to select. 

0. The wage rates. —The wages allowed by tho Code are 
more liberal than their descriptions would imply. The 
subsistence, or D wage, may be no more than suffices to keep 
an individual in working health, if he earns it alone. But 
for families it is extravagant on the principle—well recog¬ 
nised in domestic economy—-that, “ food for two is food for 
three.” The saving in fuel alone counts for something. 
Thero seems, moreover, reason to believe that a considerable 
proportion of the workers regarded the famine wage as a 
means of supplementing their resources rather than as a 
means of subsistence. A remarkable fact connected with this 
famine has boon the difficulty experienced in recovering the 
copper coin in which wages were paid. On some of tho works 
in this Division which were at some distance from a large 
village it was considered necessary to maintain special shops 
for the coolies. The daily takings were generally small 
compared with the daily expenditure in wages. There can be 
no doubt that a largo proportion of tho famine wago was 
hoarded by its recipients. 

Wa cannot, however, distinguish between solitary indivi" 
duals and members of families, and all who work on the task 
gangs must be paid the famine wago. But the considerations 
which I have indicated above may reassure us in insisting on 
the payment of the strong according to results, even though 
this may result in their earning less than the minimum. 

Bh Relief works. —I have indicated above that each work 
should be in two parts, one for “ task ” and the other for 
“ result ” workers. The latter should be paid twice a week 
according to measurement at liberal contract rates, with a 
limit of the B wage to diggers and the I) wage to carriers. 
This will enable us to fix rati s which will not be unfair to the 
most inexperienced, while limiting tho earnings of professional 
earth-workers. The wage limits might be raised by one- 
sixth to allow for Sundays. This system makes no provision 
for tho support by i( result ” workers of their own depend- 
ants. I think it rash to assume that they will support 
them - and to spend money on this assumption --when the 
organization of famine relief offers so many opportunities for 
their obtaining relief elsewhere. Any dependants should be 
given cooked food inly. I accept .ilv. Higham’s opinions 
in regard to tasks for task-workers. But under thoso pro¬ 
posals strictness in the exaction of a task will lose import¬ 
ance. And it is to be noted that his carrier task postulates 
that on ordinary road work there should be little more than 
one carrier to each digger. The proportion of carriers to 
diggers has generally been much higher than this. 

11. As to the class of works, metal-breaking is theoreti¬ 
cally one of the best, as it gives full employment to w men 
and children. But it is very unpopular ; it disables many of 
the coolies with wounds, and it is often useless. From some 
points of view the most suitable form of work is straighten¬ 
ing anil deepening village ponds or tanks, which will often 
result in much more permanent good to the country than 
the making of earthen cross-country roads. Tank work 
offers further advantages in facilities for controlling the 
workmen, for measuring up their work, and in the number 
of carriers for whom full employment is provided. The 
objections to such a scheme are, firstly, that it necessitates 
numerous works, as each tank will not, as a rule, employ 
more than a thousand workers, and, secondly, that tank 
work tempts to relieve the people of the village in which the 
tank is situated. But in many parts of the country a tank 
or pond is to be found in almost every- village. Experience 
in Allahabad has shown that groups of tanks ran be super¬ 
vised as easily as a large read work. And if the workers are 
strictly paid by results, it may be doubted whether em¬ 
ployment would be unduly tempting. 
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12 . I do not think that relief works should be kept open 
after tho commencement of the rains. Experience has shown 
that during the rains they relievo very few beyond the 
inhabitants of villages closely adjacent. Bad weather renders 
the exaction of tasks impossible, and the amount of work 
done is quite disproportionate to the money spent. For those 
who live on the works conditions are very unhealthy and 
lead to much sickness and mortality. With the commenee- 
ment of the rains we must trust to selection as a test of dis¬ 
tress (apart from kitchens). It is cheaper and bettor in 
every way to relieve the deserving at their homes. 

13. Poor-homes .—As a means of relief poor-houses arc to 
be condemned. But they are of great use as a test of the 
pressure of distress, and should he maintained at every tahsil 
head-quarters. People should be drafted from them to 
works or village relief at very frequent intervals, and they 
should, apart from the hospitals attached to them, be managed 
as merely temporary depots. 

14. Kitchens .—Experience has brought into great pro¬ 
minence tho utility of village kitchens as a means of giving 
food to tho hungry. Their establishment and management 
offer little difficulty. Every police post and village school is 
a possible centre. They are popular with the people, and 
large numbers of mafgiv/.avs have been found willing to 
manage them. The cost of establishment is insignificant, 
and nearly the whole of the expenditure is charged to actual 
relief. Children are of course the greater number of those 
attending. But adults who are in real need of food will be 
found amongst them. The relief given reaches its aim 
directly, and is, in tho case of the helpless, much more effica¬ 
cious than grants of money. The desire to save is sometimes 
apparently stronger than the pangs of hunger. And the 
recipients arc often unable to cook the grain they purchase. 
I have not come across many eases in which people in real 
want of food prefer to suffer rather than to accept it in 
cooked form. The people for whom these kitchens are mainly 
intended belong to the lowest classes, whoso prejudices are 
more elastic than they arc sometimes supposed to be, and 
who readily clear themselves of a breach of caste rules by 
some simple act of formal purification. Curiously enough 
tho Gonds have been in this respect one of the most difficult 
classes to deal with. But they have commonly como to 
village kitchens when established near their homes. 

15. Village relief .—This should bo given a much more 
prominent place in the Code than it now occupies, and should 
be extended to all in evident want as well as to those physi¬ 
cally, or for special reasons, unable to seek roliof on works. 
It should be regarded as a security against a failure of other 
measures to reach the destitute as well as the principal means 
of relieving the helpless classes of the population. In tho first 
of these respects its grant could at the outset be carefully 
limited, but should be rapidly expanded as the period of 
scarcity lengthens and as any indications become apparent of 
distress outrunning the ordinary measures of relief. Tho 
most significant of these indications are crowds at the poor- 
house gate and wanderers on the roads, either of which should 
be generally accepted as showing that the grant of villago 
relief is inadequate and should be expanded at onoe. Judg¬ 
ing by past experience in this Division tho grant of villago 
relief to 5 per cent, of the population would not be at all 
excessive in time of acute distress. If its grant be guided by 
the considerations indicated above, I do not think that there 


is much risk of over-liberality, provided of course that there 
is an adequate relief staff. Each village should be visited by 
a Circle Officer oneo in at least twenty days, and there should 
be a European officer in control—if possible two in each 
tahsil. 

16. In the case of aboriginal people it will be necessary to 
grant relief in this form with exceptional liberality as soon as 
signs of distress appear, and to include within its range 
persons who are capable of doing light work. I think that it 
would be quite possible to arrange for their employment on 
petty works of improvement within their village. People 
of this class are, as a general rule, honest in their dealings 
with Government, and I have known eases in which village 
headmen have at their own instance successfully insisted on 
tho performance of some work by those on the gratuitous 
relief list. 

17. I add that there has been nothing to indicate that the 
giant of gratuitous relief demoralizes the people. Its dis¬ 
continuance was cheerfully accepted, and careful enquiries 
have failed to show that private charity did not return to its 
responsibilities. 

18. General scheme of relief .—I am inclined to think 
that the lirst step to bo taken when famine threatens is to 
open poor-houses and village kitchens. They afford a real 
test of distress, which no minor defocts of management can 
impair, whereas test-works in the hands of inexperienced 
managers cannot be relied upon as a gauge of the real neces¬ 
sity of the people. With numerous kitchens established, 
there is, moreover, reasonable security against the occurrence 
of illness or death due to aetual want. Village relief and 
relief works would meanwhile bo organised, tho former at the 
outset being restricted to the infirm and incapable, but being 
gradually expanded, till with the commencement of the rains 
it takes, with village kitchens, the place of relief works as ' 
the mainstay of the operations. 

19. Mortality during the famine. — This has been 
reported upon in detail, and I merely refer to it here in 
order to insist on the contributory effect of fever. The four 
months of the monsoon were extraordinarily unhealthy, 
especially in the Saugor and Mandla districts, and the death- 
rates rose because the effects of tho famine were intensified 
by conditions which accompanied it, instead of following it, 
as has been tbe experience elsewhere. I may bo permitted to 
refer to the extraordinary high mortality which followed tho 
famine of 1878 in some districts of the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, when (if I remember aright) tho death-rate of the 
Aligarh District rose to 120 per mille in the year as a whole. 
During the past year soao North-Western Provinces districts 
which showed low death-rates during the period of famine 
have been visited with great mortality sinoe ils cIobc. On 
the other hand, the death-rates of November and December 
were in most Central Provinces districts very low indeed, 
and I may perhaps hazard a conjecture that the circumstances 
which cause heavy mortality on the restoration of normal 
conditions of rainfall arc more rapid in their action in some 
parts of India than in others. It is a fact that Mandla and 
Bangor-—the districts in which mortality rose highest in this 
division—were the two in whioh the rainfall was heaviest at 
the commencement of tho monsoon, and that at the end of 
August they were tho only two which had received anything 
approaching the normal quantity. 


Mr. .7. B. 

Fuller. 


Written statement of evidence by the Rev. Me. E. Marston Gordon, Missionary, Munqeli, Bilaspur District, 

dated 19th February 1898. 


I am in receipt of a communication, stating that tho 
Famine Commission is “ particularly anxious to carefully 
consider any suggestion which missionaries of experience 
may have to make.” 

Not having received particulars as to the nature of the 
evidence or the suggestions which the Commissioners desire, 
the remarks below may not appear to be quite to the point. 
On hearing from you more fully I may be able to make 
further suggestions. 

With regard to myself as a witness, perhaps I should state 
that I am a member of the American Foreign Christian Mis¬ 
sionary Society ; age 28 years; missionary experience dateB 
from 1891, when I was appointed to Mungeli. I have been 
in this district throughout the famine, and my experience is 
confined to this district. I have, however, endeavoured to 
visit poor-houses in other districts as opportunity occurred, 
and havo seen thoso which wore oponed in Pandaria, Bilaspore, 
Eaipore, Kutni and Jabalpur. During tho famine funds 
to the amount of Rs. 18,000 have passed through my hands 


as private charity, and I have had the supervision of two j{ ev d Mr. 
relief centres ten miles apart. I have been a regular visitor jp Marston 
at tho Mungtdi poor-house. Gordon. 

The suggestions I desire to make are as follows:— - 

I. Might not the roads of the district bo maintained 
in such a condition as to permit of cart traffic at 
all times of the year ? In their present condi¬ 
tion it is impossible for carts to pass between the 
railway stations and tho outlying parts of the 
district during tho monsoons. In times of 
famine for one-third of the year importation is 
an impossibility, and prices must of necessity 
rise higher than they would if importation was 
continued. 

II. With reference to Famine Code (1896), Appendix IV, 
section 2, page 55, I would suggest that 
some remarks should be inserted as a guidance 
in the selection of a Superintendent for a poor- 
house. The success of a poor-house depend* 
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E. Marston 

Gordon, 


almost entirely on tlie character of the Superin¬ 
tendent. Tie should undoubtedly be a man of 
strong physiquo and, if possible, of a commanding 
appearance and manner, especially adapted to 
control a large number of persons who have never 
been subjected to any kind of discipline. 

III. "With reference to Chapter V, section 34, page 17, 
may I suggest that preference should be given 
to the distribution of village rolief in the form 
of grain instead of money. A largo majority of 
the recipients of gratuitous relief come from the 


improvident elaesos who are unable to make 
money go a certain time. Gratuitous reliof 
given under my supervision to people from 40 
different villages, in the form of grain, proved 
greatly preferable to the plan of giving money. 

It is my opinion that if village relief in the form of grain 
distribution was startod at the right time, the crowding of 
the poor-houses and the consequent high death-rate would be 
avoided, and tlio district would be saved from that large 
class of starving wanderers who distribute themselves in all 
directions during a famine. 


Written statement of evidence by Ms. G. M. Harriott, Executive Engineer, in charge of the Chhatiisgarh States 

Roads Division. 


Mr, a. M. 
Harriott, 


I.—Departures from the principles op the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Famine Code, which occurred 
in the Central Provinces during the regent 
Famine. 

1. — General organization of Relief-marks in the 
Chhatiisgarh States Roads Division. —The relief-works 
carried out under my ehargo from funds supplied by Gov¬ 
ernment were organized originally under the orders con¬ 
tained in Central Provinces Public Works Department 
General Order No. C-498, dated the 20th December 1896, 
a copy of which is no douht in the possession of tlio Commis¬ 
sion. A piece-work system with infirm gangs and “field 
kitchen " was, however, subsequently introduced on them, 
all under Mr. Penny’s rules, copy of which, amended in 
accordance with tlio most recent orders of tho Local Admi¬ 
nistration, is attached to this statement for reference. 

2. Belief-works carried out from funds supplied by Native 
States, for which funds were limited and for which exten¬ 
sive establishments were not available, wero organized on a 
simple piece-work system, and the ordinary contract system, 
under special conditions. The areas in which these last two 
systems were adopted wore, however, generally less distressed 
than those in which the first two were introduced. 

3. Task-work system. 

The task system was adopted on the following works :— 
Pendra Zamindari, llilaspur District — 

(i) Tippan tank ombankment. 

(ii) Pendra-Parasi road. 

Pandaria Zamindari, R Has pur District —• 

(Hi) Pandaria, Lormi road. 

Raipur District —- 

(ii’) Dongargarh-Pandaria road in Gandai, Sillieti and 
Lohara, 

(«) Raj-Nandgaon-Pentagarh road. 

Raj-A andagaon State — 

(vi) Dongargaon-Chauki road. 

Chauki Zamindari, Chanda District — 

(vii) Dongargaon-Chauki road. 

My experience was that under tho conditions laid down in 
the Central Provinces Public Works Department Code 
No. C-498, dated the 26th December 1896, or the so-called 
“task-work’’system, sufficient relief was afforded, but this 
was not effected economically. As soon as they had nothing 
else to do, people who did not need rolief Hocked to the 
works and brought all the children they could with them. 
The workers were quite content to get the minimum wage 
only, and to do as little work as possible for it; when, they 
had other work to do, these people sent their women and 
children to the works. Children 7 to 12 were admitted to 
the works, and those with younger children were relieved 
in cash. 1 he result was crowds of children, who proved 
most troublesome on the works. 

Tho chief reasons for the expensive working of the so- 
called “task-work” system are that a large establishment 
is required to work it; under It fraud cannot be easily 
checked; and that the task fixed cannot be exacted without 
lines. 

The power to fine, which requires most careful application, 
has to be entrusted to subordinates, who not only cannot be 
relied on to apply it with caution, but who abuse it to meet 
their own ends. The result is that the workers who find 
the minimum wage is, if anything, more than sufficient 
to meet their requirements, and who are naturally idle, 
soon make up their minds to do as little as possible because 
they know the minimum wage is insured. 


4. Piece-work system, under Mr. Penny's rules with 
infirm gangs and kitchen .— 'he "piece-work ” system 
under Mr. Penny’s rules with infirm gangs on task-work 
and a field kitchen, was introduced in dune and duly 1897, 
on works (ii), (iii) and (v), noted in paragraph 4, when it was 
found that large numbers of the people, who did not need relief 
at all, were flocking to the works, and when it was desirable 
to try and get those on the work to attend to their field 
work. A copy of these rules, revised according to the orders 
of tho Local Administration, and modified in accordance with 
proposals made in this note, is herewith forwarded for refer¬ 
ence I will have more to say about this system hereafter. 
I need only state here that under this system not only was 
the relief afforded sufficient in every way, but it was given 
most economically and a far better return obtained by the 
expenditure. 

5. Ordinary piece-work .—-By ordinary piece-work I 
mean payment-by-results to small bodies of labourers. 
This was adopted on the following works and was really the 
most ecconomieal system of working ;— 

Five tanks in the Pandaria Zamindari of the Bilaspur 
District. 

Three tanks in the Kawardha State. 

Surface roads in the Phnljkar and Borasambar Zamln- 
daris. 

Under this system a time-keeper was put in charge of a 
tank or section of a road, to which only able-bodied workers 
were sent for employment. Each worker, or party of 
workers, had its work separately marked out, and was paid 
daily by results at the rate of 50u cubic feet to tlie rupee. 
'The time-keeper measured up the work, and a respectable 
malguzar of some village near the work was appointed to 
make the payments. A small commission was given to the 
malguzar for his trouble. This system worked well, and 
afforded all the relief required very economically In 
Pandaria and Kawardha all the weakly people were sent to 
the infirm gangs and kitchens on the road works. In 
Phuljhar and Barasamhar there were only a very few infirm 
people, for whom infirm gangs and a small kitchen were 
opened for a time on one of tho roads. 

6. Contract work under special conditions .—The ordi¬ 
nary contract system under special conditions was adopted 
on road work in the Bastar State, tanks in the Kowria 
Zamindari and some work in tho Eaj-Nandgaon and Kaw- 
ardiia States. The special conditions wero that the Con¬ 
tractors had to pay their labourers 73 per cent, of the rates 
they received under the supervision of my subordinates, 
and were not to employ any labourers except those drafted 
to them by the supervising staff. In those parts where 
distress was not acute, and tho only people to be relieved 
were those who had come in search of work from dis¬ 
tressed areas, the system acted perfectly, and was of course 
very economical. The workers received all the relief they 
wanted, and there were hardly any complaints of short 
payment. The success of this system depends entirely on 
every precaution being taken at the beginning by tho super¬ 
vising staff, to show the workers some simple means of 
measuring their work, and ascertaining the payment due to 
them. No difficulty was experienced in doing this. 

7. It will be seen from the .above remarks that in the 
States and Zamindaris under my charge, the degree of dis¬ 
tress iii different parts varied very considerably. Moreover, 
funds wero very limited in some parts, and the strictest 
economy had to be practised so as to afford relief in the 
most effective manner from the funds available. Tho result 
was that practically every system had to be adopted in some 
part of my division, and the conclusion I have arrived at 
from the experience I have had with them, is that a combin¬ 
ation of the various systems such as that effected under 
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Mr. Penny’s rules is the most satisfactory method of afford¬ 
ing relief. Under such a system ordinary works can be 
readily converted into test works. It adapts itself auto¬ 
matically to any degree of distress, from contract work under 
special conditions where thero is very little distress and the 
people aro all strong, to very simple “ task-work ” where 
distress is very severe and all the people are emaciated. It 
is economical, as loss establishment is required to work it, 
and the beat possible return for the outlay under the circum¬ 
stances is obtained in each case. It does not lond itself so 
much to fraud ; and finally, at the close of the farnino, it 
acts automatically and gives the most desirable results 
without any change of system. Prom my experience during 
the past famine, I cannot recommend too strongly to the 
•consideration of the Commission the “ piece-work " system 
with infirm gangs and field kitchen, on the lines of 
Mr. Penny’s rules, as the very best means of affording 
relief during a famine. 

8 . Proposals regarding the piece-work system with 
infirm gangs and kitchen ,— he introduction of this 
system was probably the most marked departure that was 
made from the principles of the Central Provinces Famine 
Code. For, condemned without a trial by the Indian Famine 
Commission, its adoption was practically prohibited on relief- 
works, because it was only admissible under the proviso 
that it was to be optional to the labourers to choose between 
it and daily wages (see Indian Famine Condensed Report, 
Part I, paragraph 32). Any one with any experience of 
relief-workers knows that they would choose daily wage to 
the exclusion of piece-work. 

I have already remarked that the piece-work system, 
applied under Mr. Penny’s rules proved successful, but it 
must be rememborod that the good results were all the more 
satisfactory, because they were obtained after the task-work 
system had been In force. Opposition from both tho staff 
and workers had to bo overoome beforo success could be 
insured. When I introduced piece-work, I was told by a 
largo body of workers on the Pendra-Darbasi road that if the 
“Sircar” wanted the work completed, tho “ task-work ” 
system must bo continued. Workers left the work to try 
and force a return to the daily wages system, but those who 
were in need of relief were back in a day or two and worked 
willingly afterwards on piece-work. 

Mr. T. TIigham, C.I.E., has dealt very fully and accu¬ 
rately with the arguments for and against pieoe-work and 
task-work in paragraphs 21 to 27 of his Report, and after 
my experience in working those systems during the past 
famine, I can endorse everything he says. 

It has been my experience that under a system of piece¬ 
work with infirm gangs and kitchen, or what we might call 
the combined system, practically all the objections to the 
task-work and piece-work system applied separately aro over¬ 
come, while it has the great advantage of reducing the work 
of the senior members of the staff at the roliof camp, and 
allowing them to give more of their attention to tho weakly 
and emaciated, and thereby affecting the greatest saving of 
life. 

I append a copy of Mr. Penny’s rules under which the 
piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchen was orga¬ 
nized on tho works under my charge. I have modified it to 
suit the proposals which, after my experience during the late 
famine, nave been made by me in this statement, and I ain 
of opinion that all relief works should be organized on some 
such lines in future. The system is so elastic that it readily 
adapts itself to all degrees of distress. 

With reference to the dotails of the pioce-work system, I 
have the following suggestions to offer: 

9. Staff in piece-work system.. —.The staff proposed was 
found sufficient on the works on which the system was intro¬ 
duced. 

10. Classification in piece-work system.- —The classifica¬ 
tion is what was eventually arrivod at in practice. I will 
treat this subject in detail in a separate paragraph. 

11. Supervision and drafting on the, piece-work sys¬ 
tem. —It was found in practice that though under this sys¬ 
tem a single charge could afford relief over a much longer 
length on a road, supervision was considerably simplified be¬ 
cause the weakly and emaciated who neoded most attention 
were concentrated under the very eyes of the Oificer-in- 
charge, and rolief was more readily afforded along the whole 
length of the chargo owing to the Work Agents of the piece¬ 
work section being able to relieve the weakly and emaciated 
at onco and to help them on to the head-quarters of the 
charge. 


12 IZn ploymrnt of Contractors and Gangers on the 
piece-work system. —-I believe opinions vary as to whether 
nig Contractors, petty Contractors, or Gangers should be 
employed for the piece-work section. I have found big Con¬ 
tractors most satisfactory. They have a reputation to sustain, 
and for fear of disgrace, pay their labourers properly. They 
do not stoop to bribe Work Agents, and 1 have therefore 
found that the latter are only too ready to report any of their 
failings. Securities can bo taken from them which they 
will take care not to forfeit. Big Contractors cannot, how¬ 
ever, always be secured, and I have found that it is neces¬ 
sary to utiliso such material as is available. I am there¬ 
fore of opinion that it should be left to the Fxoeutive Engi¬ 
neer to utilize such Contractors or Gangers as lie considers 
best suited to the conditions existing on any particular 
work. 

13. Daily payments for piece-work. —I think daily pay¬ 
ments should bo insisted on. Rates must vary for different 
localities. A schedule of rates must therefore be drawn up 
for each district or, if necessary, part of a district. 

Contractors should be given soparate sections of works. 
They should be paid on Public Works Form No. 14, and a 
security of 10 per cent, on tho work done should be retained, 
Measurements can then always be checked, and over-measure¬ 
ments effectually prevented. 

14. Workers on piece-uiork to he taught to measure 
their work. —- l lie most important point in connection with 
piece-work is to teaeli the people how to measure their own 
work. I have found that this is easily done by distributing 
rods 5 feet long among tho workers, through the Work 
Agent, and showing thorn what a hundred cubic feet is. 
I consider it tho most important duty of tho Work Agent 
on a pioce-work section to show the workers under him how 
to measure their work, and to keep them well informed of 
their rates. Every member of the staff who inspects work, 
should make it his duty to see that tho workers know how to 
ascertain what they should be paid. My experience is that 
they learn readily, and can look after their earnings quite 
well if they aro encouraged to complain if not properly paid. 

.15. Taslc-work section of the piece-work organization. — 
On the task-work section where the gangs contain infirm 
workers, I have found that nominal tasks only can bo ex¬ 
acted. About 30 per cent, of the task laid down in General 
Order No. C.-498, dated the 26th December 1896, paragraph 
23, cau be expected. In fact, I think that the object should 
bo to get these workers strong, and then to draft them to 
piece-work j and to effect this, while they are on the mini¬ 
mum wages, they must not be overworked. 

There should be no fines on the task-work sections, 
which I think might more correctly be called daily wage 
sections. An effort should bo made to get 30 pel' eSi» Or 
the normal task from those workers for tho minimum wage. 
If cases of persistent laziness occur, they should be punished 
by being made to work for a dole of cooked food at the 
kitchen instead of a cash wage. I have found the more 
threat of this punishment sufficient to make workers do their 
best. This does away with the delicate question of fines and 
the abuses it leads to. 

16. Field-kitchen on the piece-work. —The rules for the 
field-kitchen are given in detail, with the necessary forms, 
in tho proposed rules herewith forwarded. A singlo Bheet of 
instructions for the management of the Public Works kit¬ 
chens, with only one form, was received after the kitchens on 
the work under my charge had been organized. I append 
a copy of these instructions marked B. I found that these 
left a great deal for the staff to work out thcmsolves, and 
the return prescribed in tho detailed instructions had to be 
kept up on sheets of paper and scrap books. In short, the 
detailed instructions with all the forms were absolutely 
necessary, and I found that, revised according to the more 
recent orders, they worked well, and did not overwork the 
staff. I have further modified the detailed instructions now 
to suit the proposals made in this statement. 

I noticed that these kitchens were planned in all sorts of 
ways, and medical officers inspecting them and the field 
hospitals were constantly ordering changes and additions. 1 
think it will secure uniformity and save much trouble if a 
standard plan for the construction of these field kitchens and 
hospitals in future is drawn up now. Otherwise the benefit 
of the experience gained during the past famine will be lost. 

There seemed to be some difference of opinion regarding 
the daily rations to be given in the kitchens. Some rules 
drawn up for their management, laid down the rations given 
in paragraph 82 of tho Central Provinces Famine Code; 
some those laid down in article 81 of the Central Provinces 
Famine Code. The latest kitchen rules, a copy of which is 
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herewith forwarded, prescribes approximately 9 chittaks for 
men, 8 for women, 3 to 71 for children. It is therefore very 
desirable that the rations to be given in field kitchens be 
fixed. 

The obj;et to be secured in a field kitchen is to get the in¬ 
mates strong and fit for work ns soon as possibV. I am 
therefore of opinion that the rations should be as liberal as 
the conditions of the inmates will admit. The proposed 
rules for kitchens, attached to tin’s statement, empower Hos¬ 
pital Assistants to give special diets to emaciated people. 
Wo may therefore assume that those who are not on special 
diet are able to eat a fair meal without being injuriously 
affected. 

I found that inmates did not improve as rapidly as desir¬ 
able on the rations laid down in paragraph 82 of the Central 
Provinces Famine Code. On the other hand, a medical 
officer objected to the rations laid down in paragraph 81 as 
too liberal and injurious. 1 found that the following rations, 
which are pra'ticaMy a mean between the rations laid down 
in paragraphs 81 and 82 of the Central Provinces Famine 
Code, gave very satisfactory results; the quantities are given 
in chittaks:— 


Men. Women. 


a 

H 


i 


9 

H 

1 


A vacate 
fur 

children, 

5 

4 

It 

4 

i 


Grain .... 

1‘l.lhrt , , , , 

Salt ... * 

i hi or oil , . , 

Vegetables .... 1 

T found that women required just as mueh to eat as men 
and that it only added unnecessary difficulties to the distri¬ 
butions of the doles to treat them different’y. 

I a'so found that the proportion of men, women and 
children fed at a kitchen was, approximately, 1 man to 2 
women and 8 children : there was gen 'rally a slightly larger 
proportion of children In issuing the rations for the day, 
the following measures of nwooked provisions per unit al¬ 
ways proved snffieient, and left a margin of cooked food 
to be put away, so that a meal could be given at once to any 
new applicant for re ief during the day : — 


Average ration. 

Per rlaj per unit. 

Grain 

. 

.. 7 chittaks. 

Pulse 

« « 

. 1 chittak. 

Salt . 

• • 

• i do. 

Glii , 

• • 

• i do. 

Vegetables 

4 * 

. f do. 


I have found that, as a rule, when money doles are given, 
dependents and children are considerably neglected by their 
relations, and that a considerable saving of life is undoubtedly 
effected by feeding these units at tho kitchen. I have 
aauo'ht parents i’vl>v*!ng children to bring some of their 
dole away from the kit-hen for them and have seen them 
take it and eat it. Children at 12 years and under are a 
nuisance on the works. Snell children as are fit to work can 
be mueh better employed in light work about or near the 
camp, where they are not in the way of other workers. 'I ho 
most satisfactory way therefore of relieving all dependents 
and children of 12 years and under is at the kitchen. 


Children class IY,—In arms. 

Now In practice it was found that workers were required for 
various purposes such as water-supply, conservancy, attend¬ 
ances at the kitchen hospital, and burial of the dead. Suit¬ 
able people for those works were not always driven to the 
works by scarcity, and they therefore had to be Induced to 
give their services by the payment of higher wages. Tho 
result was that a special class had at once to be formed for 
these people as none had been provided. 

Again, it is not correct to class the ordinary cultivator as 
a worker unaccustomed to the class of work provided on a 
road or tank, generally earthwork. All the work on tho 
roads in my Division is done by villago labour in ordinary 
times. • 

What really happened in practice was that the diggers got 
one wage, and the adult carriers and Class D units another. 
The males and females getting under several scales the same 
wages- 

Ohildren from 12 to Hi were paid at 30 chittaks, which 
came to 3 pies less than a woman’s wage. These children are 
generally growing, and require sufficient feeding, while 
they do quite as mueh if not more Work than women. 
There seems no reason why they should be paid less than 
women carriers and be classed with them. 

Children from 7 to 12 were paid at G ehlttacks, which 
came generally at 9 pies loss than the women carrier’s wages. 
These children did very little work, only got in the way of 
the other workers, and proved a nuisance generally on the 
works. I found it better to feed them in tho kitdicnnnd 
employ them on light work in and around tho camp, where 
they proved very useful ; so that ultimately the children in 
Classes II and III were fed at tho kitchen. 

Male and fema'e dependents were also ultimately fed at 
the kitchen. ! 

For children in arms, the mothers got an extra 3 pies. 

Ultimately therefore the classification was reduced in 
practice to— 

Sfecial. —Men and women employed on water-supply, 
sanitat’on, cooking, etc. 

Diggers. —Men employed in digging. 

Ot hers. —Men, women and children from 12 to 16, 
employed in carrying, breaking clods, etc. 

Kitchen inmates. — Men, women and children fed 
gratuitously at the kit 'hen. 

Children in arms .—There is no doubt that it is very 
desirable that the classification bo as simple aa 
possible. 

I found the numb w of children in arms very insignifi¬ 
cant, and 1 think for the purpose of classification they may 
be ignored. ^ 

For the piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchen 
I have already given the classification I propose. 

For the present task-work system I think the following 
classification will meet all requirements:— 


With the exception of the dependents of the workers who 
may he allowed to return to their working relatives daily, 
the iinmates of the kitchen should not he permitted to 
wander. I am certain that life is lost which might other¬ 
wise he saved by allowing these people to go out. They 
expose themselves unnecessarily, and cat any thing they can 
get hold of, and consequently frequently lose their lives. 
Moreover, they make themselves a mi'sen-e to the public. 

17. General classification of workers regardless of the 
si/steni of organisation adopted. The most marked depar¬ 
tin'''from the prin "iple of the Centra! Provinces Famine 
Code is the class’ ii at’on of workers as la'd down in para¬ 
graph 15 of Centra 1 Provinces Pnh'ie Works Department 
General Order No. C-498, dated the 26th December 1886. 

The class’fk-atu n therein laid down is : - 

Class B. —Able-bodied m»n and women not accustomed 
to the kind of work afforded. 

Class D, —Weakly men and women fit fer 1’ght 
employment. 

Gratuitous d?t ci.Aentx.-— Men and women dependents 
on the work, but unable to work. 

Children class I.—12 to 16 years, fit to work and 
classed as adult workers. 

Children class II.—7 to 12 years, fit to work. 

D do. III.—Under 7, net inarms, hut Unfit 
to work and relieved gratuitously. 


Class I .—Specials employed on water-supply, sanita¬ 
tion, cook’rtg, eta. 

Class II.— Diggers, whether men or women. 

Class TlI —Men, women and children over 12 years 
employed in carrying, breaking clods, or other 
works in the gangs. 

Class TV.. —Gratuitous relief units fed at the kit-hen : 
men, women, or children, and children in arms 

Women should only be employed to dig when men are not 
available, and then I think they deserve the same wage as 
men diggers. 

In Class III, men, women and children all do the same 
amount of work and need the same amount of food, so 
no distillation in the wages paid them is necessary. 

18. Sunday wages.— The orders regarding the payment 
of a wage for Sunday varied, and opinions vary on this 
po’nt. 

1 1 ave found that the day they want off is not necessarily 
Sunday, Imt the day on which the nearest market to the 
work is held. If a charge is moved, the off day may hate 
to he changed to suit another market. I have found that 
when the nearest market is not held on a S' nday, the people 
leave tho works just as much to attend the market cn a week 
day, and forfeit their wages- In fact, I have known gangs 
of workers leave the works for several days at a time cn 
account of a festival or a marriage or other ceremony. 
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It 5s also a well-known fact that the workers do not live 
only on the grain, on the price of which their wages are 
reckoned. They live on the cheapest food they can get, and 
by doing so they save sufficient on their wages to meet their 
requirements during days that they do not attend work. 

I onco found five able-bodied men in a camp when all the 
workers were on the work. On .making a very careful 
enquiry, I found that these men were relatives of the 
workers who had come from their villages to take back 
remittances. This was on a relief-work being carried out in 
a Zwmindari, from funds supplied by Government, and 
while making the above enquiry, I accidentally ascertained 
from a very reliable source that a large number of the 
workers were only working in order to earn sufficient cash to 
be able to pay up their “ kists. ” 

Under the above circumstances I do not think that it is 
necessary to pay wages for a non-working day. 

I would therefore recommend that one non-working day in 
the week be allowed, and that it be left to tho Officer-in¬ 
charge in each case to fix what day it should be. Also that 
no wages bo paid for tho non-working day. 

If, however, it is considered desirable to pay wages for 
the non-working day, I would recommend that ono eiiittalc 
of grain bo added to the wage of each class for each of the 
six working days in the week, to make up for no wage pay¬ 
ment for the non-working day. 

19. Wages on present task-work system. —For tho four 
classes proposed, I think tho equivalent in each of the 
following wages is ample:— 

Chittaks, 

Class I ...... 21 

n II..19 

„ HI.13 

I have already given, under the head of kitchen, in 
connection with the organization of the piece-work system 
the rations I propose to be given in kitchens, so need not 
repeat them hero. 

Tho conclusion I have come to after very caveful observa¬ 
tion is that payment-by-result or piece-work is the only 
way of obtaining a fixed task for a fixed sum. The offer of 
a higher wage as an inducement to do a higher task than the 
minimum, has, as I have already said, no effect on tho relief- 
worker for the reasons I have given. A number of workers 
will no doubt bo booked for the higher tasks and wages, 
but the Gang Muharrir is, in my opinion, the only one who 
profits by the inducement. 

Starting with a higher wage and fining down to a 
minimum, ends, I find, in exactly the same results. 

Again, tho question of unlimited fines is a most delicate 
one to deal with, and requires the utmost caution. In my 
opinion the class of men I have had to deal with on the staff 
of relief-works cannot bo safely trusted with such power, and 
I am sure that without unlimited fines, full tasks cannot be 
exacted. If therefore tho present so-called “ task-work ” 
system is to he continued with a minimum wage, I am 
strongly of opinion that fines should he abolished entirely. 
There should be only one wage for each class ; efforts should 
be made as now to obtain the tasks fixed for the fixed wage 
'from each class, and that cases of persistent idleness be 
punished by giving the offenders cooked food for their work 
at the kitchen instead of cash wages. I have found tho 
threat of a kitchen dole in lien of cash payment have tho 
desired result wherever I have tried it. There need be no 
fear of this punishment, as it does not give the Offieer-in- 
charge power which he can abuse much, 

II.— Degree of success which ha8 attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED, CONSIDERED PRIMARILY WITH 
REGARD TO THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS AND THE SAVING 
OF LIFE, AND SECONDARILY WITH REGARD TO ECONOMY. 

20. In my humble opinion, though the relief measures, 
as far as relief-workers are concerned, have effected practi¬ 
cally all the saving of life that could have boon secured, 
they have just fallen short of sufficiency in not having been 
undertaken soon enough. I do not think that much 
reduction could have been effected in the mortality, but I 
think that a good deal, of suffering could have been avoided 
if relief had been offered earlier; I attribute this entirely to 
the dofectivo task-work system on which we are working. 

I think it will he generally admitted that the most 
suitable form of relief that can be offerod at the commence¬ 
ment of a famine is work. 

It is ft well-known fact that during ordinary times, crowds 
of people can be got on to a work for daily wages, so that 


when tliero is any distress at all, pooplo readily dock to a 
work in much larger crowds for daily wages. 

It is laid down in paragraph 13 of the Central Provinces 
Famine Code, that on the first indication of distress one or 
more test-works are to be opened in the affected area, and 
that employment should be offered to the needy on the 
strict condition that labour is paid for at task-work rates 
and not daily rates. But in the same paragraph it is stated 
that these “test-works ” are to bo regulated strictly according 
to tho provisions for relief-work. 

Now the provisions for relief-work prescribe task-work 
with a minimum wage. The result is that tho daily rate 
stage is very soon reached, and the crowds come on, whother 
they are really in need of relief or not. 

Tiio result in my opinion is that “ test-works ” are begun 
with far too great caution and in very insufficient numbers. 
There is considerable delay before it is ascertained that there 
is considerable distress, and before relief-works arc opened, 
and during this delay the people lose ground, migrate to 
what they believe are less distressed tracts, become emaciated, 
and we then have to begin at the wrong end and undertake 
cure instead of prevention. 

My opinion is that as soon as it is known that there is 
likely to be a general failure of crops over any area, steps 
should be taken at once to open works freely over the area, 
on such a system that full tasks can be exacted and the 
works, if necessary, developed into relief-works. 

It will he scon that the piece-work system with infirm 
gangs and kitchen suits this purpose perfectly. The test- 
work would offer piece-work only at first, ami infirm gangs 
could bo begun and the kitchen added as these were required. 
If the piece-work system bo adopted, there need he no fear 
of attracting large crowds by daily wages, and test-works 
can be opened up freely at a very early stage of the famine. 
Belief will thus be available to those who need it before 
they suffer privation, and people will bo prevented from 
drifting into the emaciated stage. 

From an economical point of view, I think the relief 
measures in connection with relief-works have failed to 
effect their object owing entirely to the defective “ task¬ 
work " system. The saving of life would, I consider, have 
been equally well effected at much less expense and with a 
better return in work by a piece-work system with infirm 
gangs and kitchen; and if the saving in expenditure thus 
effected had been utilized in starting relief measures earlier, 
much suffering might iiavo been avoided. 

III.— Other Recommendations on the future manage¬ 
ment of Relief measures. 

21. In tho previous paragraphs I have stated my opinions 
on the measures and methods of working which soom to me 
to he likely to prove most effective in future. There aro 
one or two other points which I think deserve, notice. 

22. During the recent famine considerable difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining the necessary staff for relief-works. 
This of course occurred (as it always will do) at the most 
critical time when the largest number of works were open. 
T he result was that men who knew nothing of relief-work, 
were sent out to take charge of them, or to work on thorn 
in other subordinate posts. The unsatisfactory working of 
such an arrangement needs no comment. I think that 
steps should bo taken to guard against this in future, and I 
would recommend that the nearest relief-work to tho head¬ 
quarters of a district should be utilized as a work on which 
to train the staff 1 required for the other works in the district. 

Immediately it is found that relief-works have to he 
opened, applications should bo invited from members of 
respectable families in the district for posts on them. Selec¬ 
tions should be made from these, and they should be sent 
out to tho work chosen for training them on. They should 
be appointed on probation on nominal salaries till they learn 
their work, when they can be drafted to works that are 
opened as required. 

Tiffs arrangement necessitates some additional expenditure 
in training these men, hut I feel sure this will be more than 
saved by tho men knowing their work when they are posted 
to works. 

23. Method of mustering and making payments .— I am 
of opinion that the present method of payment is most 
objectionable for two reasons 

(a) The Gang Muharrir who is the lowest paid man in 
the supervising staff is entrusted with tho disburse¬ 
ment. 

2 M 
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(i) The Gang Registers, which ave the documents oil 
which the payments are made, are not submitted 
as vouchers with cash accounts. 

The Gang Mnharrir writes up the registers himself, and 
then makes the payments. It is therefore difficult to check 
fraud on his part, because he takes care to commit it when 
lie finds the Officer-in-charge is busy elsewhere. I have 
always found it the rule to entrust disbursements to the 
highest pa'd official avai’ahlo, but we seom to reverse tho 
system on relief-works. I would recommend that tho Gang 
Muharrirs write up the Gang Registers, and the Work 
Agents make disbursements. 

Instead of having a Gang Register for a week, I would 
recommend a Gang Register-sheet for each day ; and a Gang 
Reg'ster hook for each gang. 

The musters should be written up daily in the Register- 
sheet by the Gang Muharrir. He will sign the sheet and 
1 and it over to the Work Agent who will get tho cash from 
the Officer-in-charge, make the payments, sign tho sheet, 
and hand it over to the Officer-in-charge after payment. 
The Ofiiecr-in-uliarge will then make the entry in his Cash¬ 
book, and submit the daily Gang Register-sheet signed by 
him, as his voucher, for the payment. In this way tho 
initial document on which payments aro made will form tho 
voucher, and no loss than five people will see it, for tho 
Officer-in-charge, Sub-cashier, and Clerk will no doubt both 
come in contact with it. Any fraud is sure to come to light 
sooner or later. 

t Under the present system the Officer-in-chargo submits 
his Day-book as the vouchor for his disbursement. Ho can 
really enter what he likes in this Day-book, for no check 
can be oft'ected till an Inspecting Officer comes round, and 
even then, that officer has so much to do, that he cannot go 
through all the accounts. But very often on the approach 
of an Inspecting Officer, an office hut catches fire and the 
Gang Registers and Gang Mnharrir’s Day-books get destroy¬ 
ed and then no check can be oft'ected. 

It is very desirablo that a history of each gang he kept 
on the work, and for this purpose tho entries in tho Daily 
Gang Register-sheet should be copied into a Gang Register- 
hook and kept on tho work. From theso books the abstracts 
for the weekly returns should be prepared. 

I do not think the entry of names in tho hack of the 
Gang Register is necessary. It serves no good purpose, 
while I have found that it is constantly made an excuse for 
dolay in making payment, 

I think daily payments should bo enforced, and tho 
Officer-in-chargo be made to submit his easli account for 
eaoh day’s payments on tho day the payments are made or 
by the following morning at. the latest. 

24. I think that Sub-Divisional Officers are overburdened 
with accounts, and consequently cannot give as much time 
as they should to inspecting and organizing works and 
checking accounts. I think the whole of a Sub-Divisional 
Officer’s time should be given up to organizing and inspect¬ 
ing works. 

To givo effect to the abovo proposals, I would recommond 
that the accounts branch of the Division Office be strength¬ 
ened sufficiently to deal promptly with the daily accounts 
as they come in from each work, the supply of hands for 
this work should bo liberal, and, if necessary, an additional 
Accountant should be appointed to supervise the work. Any 
Officer-in-charge, whose daily accounts aro not received 
legulaily, should he reported at once, aud the Sub-Divisional 
Officer ordered to inspect his work as soon as possible. It 
should also be the duty of his accounts officor to see that funds 
for works are kept replenished, aud to train men for the 
posts of Sub-Cashiers and Clerks for the relief-works. 

Under an organisation of this kind, the Executive En¬ 
gineer will be able to control expenditure on works better 
the Sub-Divisional Officer will have more time to organiso 
work and check fraud. Delays in paymonts of wages will be 
quickly brought to notice'and much greater efficiency secured. 
Ttie additional exponse of a strong accounts officer at head¬ 
quarters will very soon pay for itself by the check on fraud 
that will be effected. 

25. Supply of Tools and Materials ,—During the 
famine tliero is a large demand for tools and materials of all 
kinds on works. It is often very difficult for Offioers-in- 
charge to obtain what they require for tho work themselves. 
I think therefore that it is very desirable that a special 
Suh-division for tools and stores be formed at the head¬ 
quarters of each Division. The Offieor-in-charge could then 
apply to the Sub-divisional Officer in chargo of the stores 


for tools and stores that he required. Returns of tools and 
p’ant and stores should be submitted monthly to this Sub- 
Divisional Officer from each work, and at the end of the 
famine it would be his duty to deal with all the tools and. 
stores in stock. Such an arrangement will afford consider¬ 
able relief to Sub-Divisional Officers in charge of works and 
to tho Executive Engineer. 


Mr. Penny's Rules for organising a Piece-work charge 
with Infirm (tangs and Kitchen, modified to suit the 
proposals made in Mr. Marriott's Statement. 

I.—Conditions to be obsebvrd in oeoanising a 
Eislike-wobk on the Piboe-woek Sybtbm. 


Classification of the workers. 


staff required. The Staff required for a single 

charge will usually be— 

1 Offieer-in-charge. 

I Sub-Overseer. 

1 Work Agent to each separate section of piece-work 
and task-work. 

1 Hospital Assistant. 

1 English-knowing Clerk. 

1 Treasure-Guard, consisting of 1 Head Constable 
and 2 Constables. 

This staff must not be increased without the Executive 
Engineer’s sanction. 

Classification of the workers. , \ e Peking relief will be 
classified under the following four 
heads:— 

Class I .—All specials on task-work and piece-work. 

Class II. —Piece-workers—able-bodied men, women 
and children. 

Class III. —Task-workers—weakly men, women and 
children who are able to do light work. 

Class IV .—Kitchen immates. Tory emaciated adults, 
all children under 12 years of age not in arms, 
and dependents of Class III workers. 

Relief will be provided for the above four classes separate¬ 
ly in the following manner. All 
vW 6 edftr° r the l abo»o Four' applicants for work must be ad- 
classes. nutted in the hrst mstanco and 

then drafted as described below:— 

With the exception of a suitablo section of the work near 
the head-quarters of the Officer-in-cliargo where the greatest 
supervision can be effected, the remainder of tho work will 
he given out on piece-work (or what may at once be called 
potty-contract under special conditions), to gangers, petty 
contractors or big contractors. The conditions of this are 
detailed hereafter. Ail the Class III workers will be 
drafted straight to the piece-work for employment by them 
under the conditions of their agreements, and under the 
direct supervision of the sub-overseer assisted by a work 
agent. 

The Class III workers will all be drafted to the small 
section reserved near the head-quarters of the Officer-in- 
oharge for employment on it under a work agent on the 
task-work system. 

No person must be compelled to accept task-work who 
elects for piece-work. 

The gratuitous dependents, Class IV, will bo sent to the 
field kitchen, which will be under the management of the 
Hospital Assistant. 

The Sub-overseer will supervise the whole work profes¬ 
sionally. He will be assisted in supervising the piece-work 
Supervision. by work agents, but the sub-over¬ 

seer must, when preparing bills for 
the contractors, make the measurements himself. 

The Hospital Assistant will be in medical charge of the 
whole work, and will manage the field kitchen. The kitchen 
and its arrangements will be directly under his charge, hut 
except in very emergent cases, which must bo immediately 
reported, the Hospital Assistant will not be permitted to 
admit any dependents to the field kitchen without the 
previous sanction of the Officor-in-charge. 

One or more work agents will supervise the task work 
section and act as work agents and gang muharrirs combined 
for the Class III workers. 
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the applicants will be recoived by tho Officer-in-charge 
and the Hospital Assistant every morning. They will be 

„ . . . . .. most carefully classified by these 

wo R ™* “ d dr8ttms two officials; and when this is 
dono, the distribution will be 
carried out in the following manner. Work agents in charge 
of piece-work must freely admit all applicants who may 
como to them direct. ' ' ‘' 

All the Class II workers will be draftod off to the various 
contractors proportionately to tho work given them, the dis¬ 
tribution being arranged so that the people will lie sent to 
the sections of the work nearest to their homes. This class 
must, if they want relief, accept piece-work. They can be 
allowed no option. 

All the Class III workers will be drafted to tho work 
agent in charge of the task-work section, and ho will form 
them into gangs and givo them work. 

All Class IV applicants will be sent to tho field kitchen to 
be enrolled and provided for thero. 

II— Conditions to be observed and enforced in 

GIVING OUT PIECE-WORK CONTRACTS. 

1. The ganger must stay on the work and supervise and 
diroct it. 

2. He must omploy no labour except that drafted to him 
by tlie Officor-iu-eharge. 

3. He may employ the workers either by piece-work, by 
daily wages, or by the cowrie system. The workers must 
work by piece-work if required to do so, or loave tho work. 
But they must bo allowed the option of demanding piece¬ 
work in preference to tho daily wage or the cowrie system. 

4. If he employs the workers by piece-work, he must pay 
them the rates fixed by the Executive Engineer and entered 
in tho schedulo attaohed to his bond, which also gives tho 
rates to be paid to the contractor. In eases other than those 
noted the proportion of his rate which he must allow them 
will bo 75 per cent. 

5. If he employs them by daily labour, be must pay 
thorn not less than the minimum wage calculated on the 
price of grain fixod for the work. 

0. If he employs them on tho cowrie system he must fix 
the cowrie payment, so as to allow them to earn the mini¬ 
mum wage in 9 hours’ work. 


7. The contractor must pay labour daily, or twice a week 
as ordered by the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

8. All necessary arrangements for the water-supply and 

sanitation and for hutting the workers will be made by the 
Offieer-in-charge and paid for separately, but the ganger 
will be held responsible for seeing that tatties, bamboos and 
other material supplied for shelter are not removed by 
workers from the works. J 

, 9 - The contractor must submit to any check and inspec¬ 
tion with regard to the treatment of his workers by officials 
authorized to effect such check. 

10. Tools, such as phaoras, picks and stone-breaking 
hammers, will be supplied by the Public Works Department • 
baskets and perishable stores by the contractor. 

11. The contractor must employ all the workers drafted to 
him bv the Officer-in-chavge. As long as he does so, he may 
be employed, but he must bo discharged as soon as he fails to 
do 80 . 

12. The work agents will keep up Form No. 3, field 
accounts for the piece-workers, and will submit it weekly to 
the Offieer-in-charge, who will prepare and submit the weokly 
report, Form No. 4, as usual, showing in it the piece-workers 
and task-workors separately. The Sub-Divisional Officer will 
submit Form No. 5, as usual, and include the piece-workers 
in his figures. 

13. The contractor is on no account to snblet any work. 

14. The sub-overseer will measure up the work done by 
each contractor every week, enter the measurements in 
Public Works measurement books, prepare the bills in Form 
No. 14, and submit them through the Officer-in-chargo to the 
Sub-Divisional Officor for payment. All bills will bo marked 
“ Famine-relief accounts.” 

15. Each work agent in charge of a piece-work section 
will be given a small imprest to enable him to relieve and 
draft infirm poople to the task-work section. He will give 
infirm people applying to him for task-work, each a day's 
minimum wage, and send them at once under the charge of 
a peon to the Officer-in-charge for employment on task-work, 
and obtain a receipt from the Officer-in-charge for them] 
which he will submit with his accounts as a voucher for his 
payments. 

These rates are racroly given as an example, and must bo 
fixed to suit varying circumstances and localities. 


Schedule referred to in paragraph 4, 


Sib-heud of work. 


Earthwork in road 
embankment. 

Moorum in road 
embankment. 

Clearing earth over 
moorum quarries. 

Excavating moorum 
at quarries. 

Carrying moorum to 
the roadside up to 
^ a mile and stack¬ 
ing it there . 

Carrying moorum to 
tho roadside for 
i mile to | milo . 

Carrying moorum to 
the roadside for 
i mile to 1 milo 


Normal rate, 


R a. p. 
3 12 0 

6 0 0 


J 


5 0 0| 

I 

5 0 0 

7 8 0 

10 0 0 


Rate to be 
at 10 seere 
per rupee. 
Normal 
fate with 
20 per cent, 
added. 


R a. p 
4 8 0 

6 0 0 | 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 
9 0 0 
12 0 0 | 


Rate to be 
given to 
labourers at; 
10 BOers peri 
rupee = 

76 per oent, 
of normal 
rate in¬ 
creased by 
20 per cent 


8 a. p. 

3 6 0| 

4 8 0 


4 8 0 

4 8 0 

6 12 0 

9 0 0 


Grain at 
10 seer a 
per rupee. 


R a. p, 
4 8 0 

6 0 0 


6 0 0 

6 0 0 

9 0 0 

12 0 0 


Grain at 
9 seers 
per rupee. 


R a. p. 
4 12 0 

6 4 0 


6 4 0; 

6 8 < 

9 8 0 
13 8 0 


WED TO 

H. 

Rates to bb paid be Co*teaotobs 
to Lahoubrbb. 






Rb- 

Grain at 

Grain at 10 

Grain at 

Grain at 

MAHKa. 

9 seer.' per 

frecrB per 

9 seers 

8 seera 


rupee. 

rapee. 

per rupee. 

per rupee. 


R a. p. 

K a. p. 

R a. p. 

R a. p. 


5 0 0 

3 6 0 

3 10 0 

3 14 0 


6 8 0 

4 8 0 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 



(*360 

3 10 0 

3 14 0 


6 8 0 






(.480 

4 12 0 

5 0 0 


7 0 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

5 8 0 


10 0 0 

6 12 0 

7 4 0 

7 12 0 


13 0 0 

9 0 0 

9 8 0 

10 0 0 



The above rates have been estimated as accurately as pos¬ 
sible from a knowledge of rates usually paid, but if experi¬ 
ence shows that thoy should be modified, this may be done 
with the Executive Engineer’s sanction. 

Bates for other works not noted in the schedulo are to be 
fixed in each case. The labourers to get 76 per cent, of that 
given to the contractor. 


III.— Conditions to be observed in cabbting out 
the 1’ask-wobk Section. 

1. One or more work agents will supervise this portion of 
the work from the gangs, keep the gang registers and make 
the payments. 

2. The Class III workers on this section will be paid the 
Class 111 wage calculated on tho rate fixed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of tho Division for grain. 


Mr. G. M. 
Harriot. 
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S. Although they are paid tho Class III wage, an effort 
must be made to get the workers to do at least 30 per cent, 
of the task laid down in G. O. No. 0.-408, dated tho 26th 
Decomber 1896, paragraph 23. 

4. As soon as any of the workers get strong and fit to do a 
full task, they will be drafted by the Officer-in-chargo to the 
contractors for employment by thorn on piece-work. 

5. The work agents must only employ men drafted to 
thorn by tho Offieer-in-eharge. They are on no account to 
admit any workers without tho sanction of the Officer-in¬ 
charge. 

6 . The work agents in charge of tho task-work will keep 
tip the gang registers and Norm No. 2 as usual. They will 
make payments daily and submit Norm No. 2 every day to 
the Officer-in-charge. 

7. Tho Officer-in-charge will proparo Norm No. 3, enter np 
payments in his cash-book, and submit the accounts daily or 
weekly as ordered by tho Executive Engineer. 

IV. —Conditions to be obsebved in managing the 

KITCHEN; 

1. The field kitchen will be managed by the Hospital 
Assistant on the relief-works. In tho absence of a Hospital 
Assistant, the Sub-Divisional Officer will appoint a 
Manager. 

2. He may, when necessary, be allowed the following 
subordinate staff, which (with tho exception of the muliar- 
rirs) should bo selected from tho relief-workers :— 


1 Muharrir on RIO a month. 
1 Cook for ovory 100 units. 

1 Sweeper do. 

1 Water-carrier do. 


'I 


(•On A Glass wage. 


Warder 


do. 


4 Gate-keepers [two for the kitchen 
yards and two for day and 
night ward on Class (i) en¬ 
closures]. 


8. Cooked food will be supplied at kitchens on relief- 
works to the following peoplo :— 

f Dependents of Class III, or task-workers, in¬ 
cluding childron of 12 years and under 
(not being infants at the breast). 

Class (a) ... -j 

| Non-working children of Class II, or pieee- 
| workers, to be admitted under the special 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner only. 
f Applicants for relief, men, women and chil¬ 
dren over 12 years of age, who ore obvious¬ 
ly unfit for work, but are likely to be 
rendered fit for work by proper feeding 
Class (J) ... <| within 15 days. Such persons, if not fit 

for work in 15 days, will be drafted under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner to 
a poor-house or to village relief. Children 
12 years of age and under not dependents 
of workers. 

4. A nominal rogister will be kept in Form No. II ap¬ 
pended, of all units admitted to the field kitchen. A sepa¬ 
rate register will be kept for each class. Class (a) will only 
bo admitted to the kitchen yards at meal times. Class ( b) 
will bo fed and lodged at the kitchen and kept there. 

5. Each unit of Class («).will bo furnishod with a ticket 
which it must exhibit before it can be admitted at meal time 
to the kitchen yard. These tickets should bo prepared by 
the work agents under whom the workers to whom tho de¬ 
pendents belong are working, and should contain tho follow¬ 
ing information :— 

Number of gang. 

Name of dependent. 

Name of member of gang on whom dependent. 

Date of issue. 

Signature of Work Agent. 

8. Tiekets will be prepared for the units of Class (b) by 
the Hospital Assistant, or by the kitchen muharrir under 


the Hospital Assistant’s orders, and will contain the follow¬ 
ing information :— 

Register number. 

Name of inmate. 

Date of admission. 

Signature of Hospital Assistant . 

7. Nor first admission the tickets will bo presented to .the 
Officer-in-charge, who will initial and date tlipm, and then 
send them on to tho Hospital Assistant, who will do like¬ 
wise and recei ve tho applicant. 

8. The following structures will be required for the field 
kitchen :— 

A cooking shed and a store-room for stores and 
utensils, with two enclosures, one for adults and the 
other for children, dependents. Class {»). 

A separate shed with an enclosure surrounding it for 
Class (b) recipients, in which they will be lodged 
and fed. This shed and enclosure will be in three 
parts, one for moles, one for females .and one for 
childron. 

9. The inmates of tho field kitchen will receive the follow¬ 
ing ration • 


Abiiglks or Food. 

| 

For men. 

For 

WOMEN. 

Fob cim,- 

DKKN, 

Avrragk 

R \ TI ON 
PKR DAT 
PER DNIt. 

CUu,t- 
taks. 

Clihat- 
taks, | 

Oh bat- 

taks. 

Chhat. 

take. 

Flour oi tlic coarEGst grain 1 
or dean coarse rice. j 

9 

9 

6 

7 

Eulsc > . . ■ . 

n 

u 

i 

1 

Salt. 

i 

i 

4 

4 

Ghi or oil, whichever is chopp¬ 
er . . . 

i 

4 

* 

4 

CondirnOnts and vegetables . 

1 

1 

i 

i 







The above quantities will he divided into two doles one 
to he given in the morning and the other in tho evening 
The .Hospital Assistant may give very emaciated people’ 
special diet or extra comforts, such as milk, etc., when he 
considers this necessary. 

10. Before a meal is served, the Hospital Assistant will 
count the inmates of each class and enter their number uo 
in the kitchen register, Nona No. I. Ho will supervise the 
distribution oi the iood, and see that the utensils are collec- 
ted, cleaned, and stored after the moal. 

.. 1] ’ ’''mOfficer-in-charge, with the previous approval of 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, will appoint a suitable agent to 
provide supplies required for the kitchen. The Hospital 
Assistant will draw his supplios from this agent by indent 
on Norm No. V, one copy of which ho will give to the agent 
to present for payment to the Officer -in-charge, and another 
he will retain tor reference. The Hospital Assistant must 
always receive these supplies personally, and he or his 
muharrir must entor up at tho samo time tho register of 
receipts, Norm No. III. 4 5 & * 8 

12. The Hospital Assistant must personally issue the 
rations for each meal. He or his muharrir must at the same 
time enter up the register of issues, Norm No. III. 

13. The warders will guard the stores, maintain order 
during meal time, observe the issue of doles and report anv 
short issue ; they will inspect each recipient and kitchen 
servant as ho leaves the yard after each meal, and see that 
noither iood nor utensils are removed- 

U. The gate-keepers will see that only ticket-holders are 
admitted to the kitchen yard. They will help the cook bo- 
tween meals, and prevent Class (5) recipients leaving their 
yards. 6 

15. The Hospital Assistant, with the help of the kitchen 
muharrir, will keep up the following kitchen registers and 
returns :— 

Register L-Numbor and description of Class (a) and 
(b) dependents fed daily at the kitchen. 
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Register II.—Number anil description of Class ( b ) units 
lodged and fed at the kitchen. 

Do. III.—Receipts and issue of stores reeoived. 

Do. IV.—Stock-book of utensils of the kitchen, 

Do. V.—Indent for supplies required for the 

kitchen. 

Do. VI.—Weekly Return. 

Do.—Improst Cash-book, P. W. Form No. 3. 

16. The Hospital Assistant will be given a small advance 
for the payment of subordinate staff and petty expenses. 
The advance will be sufficient to cover a week's outlay. Ho 
will keep his accounts in Public Works Department Imprest 
Cash-book, Form No- 3, and submit it twice a week to the 
Officer-in-charge for recoupment. 


17. On oach Saturday the Hospital Assistant will submit 
to the Officer-in-charge a Return in Form No. VI ap¬ 
pended. 

18. As soon as any dependents, Class (a), or inmates, 
Class (A), got strong enough for light work, it will be the 
duty of the Officer-in-charge, acting undor the advice of the 
Hospital Assistant, to draft them to the Class III or task¬ 
work gangs. The Officer-in-charge will be Held responsible 
for any people found in the kitchon who are able to do 
light work. 

19. An inspection book must be kept up at each kitchen 
in which Inspecting Officers will record their notes. A copy 
of each noto so recorded must be forwarded by the Officer- 
in-chargo to tho Executive Engineer, through the Sub- 
Divisional Officer, as soon as the note is made. 


Kitchen register n 0 . i. 


NUMBER FED. 


Class (a). 

Class (i). 

Total. 

Amount of food used. 

Gang 

number. 

Mem 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

Men. 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Chil¬ 

dren, 









1 


KITCHEN REGISTER No. II. 

Number and description of Class recipients lodged and, fed at Kitchen 

No .—--— _ on Belief work at _ 


Serial num¬ 
ber. 

Date of 
admission. 

Naino, sex, caste, age. 

Date of 1 

being placed 
on full diet. 

V 

Mir 

Orders of Medical Officers. 

Date of 
transfer to 
relief- 
work. 








KITCHEN REGISTER No. III. 

Hg 

~lssue — $ u PP^ es of Stores Received. 


Num- | 
ber of i 
Indent. ] 

Date of 
receipt or 
issue. 

Rice. 

Dhal. 

Salt. 

Tamarind 

Chillies. 

Onions. 

Ghi, 

Oil. 

Signature 
of Hospi¬ 
tal Assist¬ 
ant. 






_ 



Ii 








i 




j 
















KITCHEN REGISTER No. IV. 

Stock-book of Utensils of Kitchen No. on the Belief-work at 


Number of 
articles. 

Description of utensils. 

Date of 
recoipt in 
store. 

! 

Deduct losses 
with date of 
report of loss. 

Balance in store. 

Dato of verifi¬ 
cation with 
signature of 
the Hospital 
Assistant. 








The balance jn stock should be verified weekly by the Hospital Assistant. 


Mr. &. M. 
Harriott■ 
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> 

6 

5 ^ 



Weekly Returns to he submitted to the Officer-in-c barge 
every Saturday. 


Meu. Women Children. 


Number of persons of Clans 
(a) and (6) fed each day— 

Sunday 

Monday , 

Tuesday ♦ 

W'ednendny . 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Number of persons of CIubs (e) 
and ( d) fed each day 

Sunday • 

Monday * 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday . 

Thursday , 

Friday 

Saturday * 


Hospital Assistant- 

B. 

Insti'uctions for the management of Tublic Work* De¬ 
partment Kitchens. 

I. —These kitchens were originally intended for small 
children belonging to people on the works. Under recent 
orders all dependents, of whatever age, are to bo admitted, as 
well as any starving people unconnected with the workers 
who apply for food. 

II. —The persons attending each kitchen will then be 
classed according as they are (») connected with the works 
and ( b ) unconnected with the workR. Under class (a) will 
fall all non-working dependents, whether children or adults, 
except babies in arms. Children over 7 who are too thin to 
do much work may be classed as dependents if they are will¬ 
ing to take cooked food. No cash payment is to be made to 
any dependent. 

III. —Any one who brings an order of admission from a 
Circle Officer (Revenue Inspector) or officer of superior rank 
must be admitted. 

IV. —Tho food to be given is a “ khichri ” of boiled rice 
and dhl,—five parts rice one part dal—some salt should be 
added of course, and if possible a little ghi or oil. The 
standard measure should be a tin pot 4f inches in diameter 
and inches deep. This holds the cooked equivalent of 3 
chittaks. 

Three of these moasures should bo given to each adult 
man, 

Two and three-quarters to each adult woman. 

From one to two-and-a-half to each child, according t» 
age. 

In preparing each day’s food the average may be taken os 
5 chittaks. 

V. —It is well to distribute twice daily if posslblo. But if 
the kitchen is crowded, this will be difficult and one meal 
will suffice. People should be allowod to take away what 
they cannot eat on the spot. 

VI. —One cook will suffice for 150 to 200 children. A, 
water-carrier and muliarrir will be required, and perhaps a 
warder to keep order. 

VII. —Persons of Class (a) will be shown as at present ou 
the register of their gang. The gang muharrir should givo 
each of them a ticket showing :— 

Number of gang. 

Name and class. 

Bate of issue. 
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"It will be well to maintain a separate attendance register 
fcr persons of Class (b), giving names in the first column and 
providing a column for each day in the month. They also 
should be given tickets. 

VIII.—The attendance of each day should be abstracted 
in a register of the following form:— 


DATE. 


NUMUEB FED. 


Cuss (a.) 


Cuss (1). 


I 3 
S g 


Totil. 


Receipts and expenditure should be shown in a simple 
form of jama-kharch, extracts from which will serve as bills 
for replenishing an imprest or as vouchers for expenditure. 
The amount of food charged for in the jama-kb arch should 
of oourse correspond with the amounts shown in the attend¬ 
ance register. 

IX.—Kitchen tickets should be furnished with string so 
as to ho carried hung on the neck. A convenient material 
is a thin sheet of zinc on which entries can be written in¬ 
delibly with either sulphuric acid or nil a tutia. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Mr. 
G. M. Habbiott, Executive Engineer, Chhattugarh 
States Roads Division. 

*1. The whole Division was affected. 

2. The failure of the rains and harvest in the Raipur and 
Bilaspnr Districts and to the partial failures of rain and 
harvest and abnormally high prices in the Sambalpur Dis¬ 
trict and the surrounding Feudatory StatcB. 

3. I cannot go into details as I have not figures to refer 
to, but I think it will be sufficient to say that the rains 
Usually continue through September and a part of October, 
while in 1896 there was no rain after the end of August. 

Prices for food-grains were more than double those of 
other years, and I believe higher than those experienced in 
past famines. 

4. Preceding seasons had been favourable except in parts. 
In the north-west corner of the Division in the Mungeli and 
Simga tahsils and in Kawardha and Pandaria, there had 
bean partial failure both of the previous rabi and kharif 
crops. 


The reault was that a larger number of weakly people had 
to be dealt with when the relief-works were developed. 

10,11 and 12. Being m camp I am unable to deal with 
figures relating to the numbers on works. I am, however, 
convinced that a great many people were relieved on works 
who did not need relief. I attribute this to the so-called 
“ task-work " system. Having nothing to do these people 
came on to the work knowing that the minimum wage was 
insured for very little work. As soon as piece-work was 
introduced these people left, and only those who needed 
relief remained. 

13. No. I think all the people who needed relief came 
on to the relief-works or received village relief. I know that 
people were very reluctant to leave their homes to go any 
distance to works, because their homes were generally des¬ 
troyed if they did go. They did, however, come on to the 
works eventually, and it was these who generally came on 
in a weakly state. 

14. I think the measures were insufficient, inasmuch as 
they were not begun on an extensive enough scale at a very 
early stage of the famine. I think too mnoh time is wasted 
in gauging the extent and severity of the distress. The 
delay is, I think, due to a great extent to the defective 
“ task-work " sygtem which is ill-adapted foT the purpose of 
relief. It can be remedied by a system of piece-work with 
infirm gangs and kitchens. 

15. Speaking generally from the mortality point of view, 
I would say that the relief measures were under the cir¬ 
cumstances successful. If extensive relief had been afforded 
earlier, I think there would have been loss weakly people to 
deal with. 

16. A piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchen* 
was introduced when it was found that numbers of people 
flocked to the works who did not need relief. This deoreased 
the numbers by sending those who did not really nebd relief 
away from the works. It did not exclude people who 
needed rolief from the work, but by removing the others, 
allowed thoso on the works to be better attended to. 

17. No. The system only affected some of the able- 
bodied, and it was introduced when these people were on the 
point of leaving the work to attend to their fields. In 
some cases they had left the works when the system was 
introduced. Moreover, the people who left the works were 
only a small proportion of those receiving relief. They 
were therefore in exceedingly small proportion of the whole 
population, and could not possibly have made any appreci¬ 
able impression on the death-rate. 

18. As far as my experience goes, tho tests were applied, 
but they were not applied oarly enough and on a suffi¬ 
ciently extensive scale at an early date -. nor was the system 
of application satisfactory. 

19. All persons who could work were required to work as 
a condition of receiving relief, but under the system adopted 
the tasks prescribed could not be oxactod from the able- 
bodied who were well able to perform them. 

20. Yes. 


5. I think the population usually enjoys a fair measure of 
material well-being ; no section of it, as far as I know, is 
usually in a precarious condition. The population is fairly 
large. 

8. The crops are entirely dependent on both timely and 
sufficient rainfall. 

7 . In the Raipur and Bllaspur Districts I think there is 
practically no reserve. The Railway carries away all the 
grain that can be spared for export. There is, I think, 
about a sufficient reserve for 6 months in the Sambalpnr 
District and for about 12 months in the Southern and 
Eastern Feudatory States, hut these reserves are soon 
drained during a famine in Raipur and Bilaspur as recent 
experience proved. 

8. The extent and severity of the distress on this occasion 
was, I think, twice as great as it was during the last famine. 

9. I think too hopeful a view was taken of the extent of 
the failure at the beginning of the famine. I also think 
that the resources of the people were over-estimated—so 
much so, that it was I believe supposed that they could find 
their own seed-grain which in the end had to be supplied. 
This, coupled with the caution that had to be used in start¬ 
ing test work on the task-work system, in my opinion, 
delayed opening up of test works in sufficient numbers all 
over the affected areas, and consequently retarded the 
timely development of a sufficient number of relief-works. 


21. I am inclined to think that in parts of the distressed 
areas, the numbers of persons relieved to whom the labour 
test could not he applied were larger than they might have 
been. This was due to the objection of the people to leave 
their homes to go to distant relief-works. Such people grew 
weak and emaciated and had ultimately to bo put on gratui¬ 
tous relief. I attribute this to the want of some provision 
under which people who cannot show that they have suffi¬ 
cient means of subsistence can he made to go to relief-works. 

22. No. Conditions were Buch that the tasks could not 
be exacted while the minimum wage was insured to those 
who could perform the tasks. The tasks were generally full. 
In my opinion, paid in cash to several members of a family, 
the wage was more than a bare subsistence one. 

23. Relief-works have been more numerous. The greater 
number of the workers have lived in their villages. 
Residence on a relief-work is disliked, and it does not 
constitute an effective test. I frequently found the houses 
of people who had gone to relief-works burnt in villages 
and numbers of people informed me that they would not 
leave their houses on this account, till forced by hunger 
to do so. My opinion is that numerous small works scat¬ 
tered over a distressed area near the homes of the people 
afford much greater relief than one large work. 

24 and 26. I cannot answer these as I have not got 
references in camp. 


C. P. 


• The numbers rater to tho questions drawn up by tbe Commission. 


2s 


Mr. G. M, 
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26. Yen. This tfas tbs case in parts of the distressed area. 
1 attribute this to the fact that, having very scanty reserves, 
the people realized the scarcity sooner, I also attribute it 
to the task-work system, where, owing to the minimum 
wage limit, it is soon converted to a daily wage system. 

27. I believe “ gratuitous relief ” was given about equally 
through poor-houses, kitchen and village relief. 

28. I think gratuitous relief in houses was confined to 
persons really in want and the classes specified in the Code. 

29. I am of opinion that the village relief has a demoral¬ 
ising effect, not only on the people relieved, but on other 
members of a village. I have heard of cases where poor 
people on village relief have been relieved of their relief 
by others. 

SO. I cannot give these figures, as I have not got them in 
camp. I do not, however, think that the relief has been 
economically administered. 

81. I cannot answer this. 

32. I cannot answer this. 

88. I consider the task-work system for relief-works moat 
defective and extravagant. 

84 to 38. Are not in my province. 

39 to 49. I have dealt with these questions fully in a 
separate detailed statement. All I need add here is that the 
pooplo on the works preferred the “ task-work ” systom, 
though those who needed roliof accepted tho piece-work 
system and worked well under it after they had tried it. 
Intelligent natives, however, of all classes were unanimous 
in the opinion that tho “task-work ” system was unsuitable 
and most expensive, while they equally approved of tho 
piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchens. 

62. This varies according to the condition of the workers- 
An average should I think be struck from the number 
employed on all road-works. 

63. Yes. All those in tho Ohhattisgarh States Roads 
Division. 

64. I believe there will be room for some new roads. 

66. I believe metal collootion is an effective means of 
employing relief labour. But the motal cannot always be 
profitably used. 

66. Not in this Division. But I beliove it has in others. 

67. Village tanks aro generally not very large and cannot 
employ large bodies of labourers, but they are most suitable 
for the employment of small bodies of labourers because 
they afford thorn employment near their homes. They are 
also useful because they permanently improve and protect 
cultivated areas below thorn. 

69. In this Division 21 tanks wero construotod by relief- 
workers, by piece-work, and one by task-work. Tho last was 
the only one on which there was any undue rush of people. 
The piece-work system with infirm gangs and kitchen 
effectually stops people not in need of relief coming on 
the works, 

60. No. Any number of tanks can yet be construotod in 
the distressed areas. 

61. None in this Division. By impounding reservoirs, 
I understand that large reservoirs and not ordinary village 
tanks are intended. 

62. Yes. They not only improve tho land below them, 
hut protect it when the rainfall fails. 

63. I think a good many very large tanks might be con¬ 
structed and some impounding reservoirs. 

64. 65 and 66. I think a good many very large tanks 
might be construotod and some impounding reservoirs. 

67. Many of the water-courses in the affected areas con¬ 
tain flowing streams up to the months of December and 
January. Some of these have low banks and rocky beds. 
These streams might be partially dammod, and their waters 
used for irrigation. I think several small schoraes like 
this, which would protect large areas, might be worked out. 

I am also of opinion that chains of small tanks connected 
by contour channels having waste channels at the top of 
spurs might be designed. These would afford a great deal of 
work while they would permanently improve large areas now 
unprotected. 

70. As far as I know the Code practically has been 
observed, and plans and estimates for works have been kept 
in readiness. 

71. About 10 miles of their own free will. Beyond this 
they have to be more or less persuaded to go. 


72. Yes. In many cases people will not leave, their 
homes to go further until forced by hunger to do so. 

73. Not if they can he profitably employed nearer their 
houses. If they are conveyed long distances to large works; 
some effort should, I think, bo made to protect their homes. 

74. I should say the exoeption. All who could, do so 
returnod to their homes. 

75. No. Those who remained on the works were, with a 
few exceptions, people who had left their homes and wan¬ 
dered to the works. They had no homes to roturu to. 

76. I do not think it is necessary or dosirable to make 
residence obligatory. If the tasks fixed can be enforced in 
the case of able-bodied workers there need be no fear of 
people coming on the works who do not need relief. 
Experience during the late famine showed that the piece¬ 
work system with infirm gangs and kitchens can effect this 
perfectly. 

77. No. I think people will willingly reside on works if 
this is insisted on, but I do not tliink .this restriction is 
necessary or desirable. 

78. The late famine was widespread, and Borne difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining sufficient establishment ; but 
on the whole, I think, the requirements were fairly-met and 
the workers were allowed to return to their homes. 

79. The works were generally noar enough for workeft 
to como to the works and return to their homes. No 
reduction was made in the tasks, but no fines for short 
work, below the minimum wage, were exacted. 

80. I cannot give this as I have not got the information 
in camp. 

81. No. They were better lmttod, I Consider, on t&i 
works under my charge than in their own houses. 

82. Blankets and cloth were provided for the weakly ones 
in the kitchen and hospitals only. 

83. I found them about the same on both large and small 
works. 

84 to 113. I regrot I cannot give tho figures asked for in 
question No. 84 as I have not got the information in camp 
I have dealt, with all the other questions in detail in a 
separate note, and have added such further romarks a* I 
consider necessary hero. 

89. No. I do not consider any limit nenessary. 

90. I think the workers should be atlowod to form their 
own gangs for piece-work. When contractors were not 
employed I limitod the gangs to a minimum of 10, but 
allowed as large combinations as tho workers chose to make. 
I have in one easo allowod batches of 6 to work together! 
I am of opinion that the best plan is to allow people of on# 
village to group themselvos together irrespective of their 
number. Whore contractors were employed, I allowed no 
limit to the size of gangs. Single men were given work 
separately if necessary, and I experienced no difficulty. 
This is a great advantage in employing contractors' 

91. I think that as a rule a ganger chosen by the works** 

distributes payments fairly, though I have had complaints 
of unfair distribution occasionally. r 

92. One charge can generally offer the relief of two with 
practically tho same establishment, less the Gang Muharrirt 
on the piece-work sections, and a reduction of about 16 per 
cent, in the workors can bo effected. But this 16 per cent, 
is actual reduction—that is, people who do not need relief 
and leave because they must do the task. But taking info 
account the reduotion due to the prevention of the fra mint 
lent addition to the numbers by the Gang Mnharrirs k 
reduction of about 30 per cent, is effected. On the othefr 
hand quite twice the amount of work is done for tho samo 
expenditure. 

93. None whatever. They took kindly to piece-work 
when once they got used to it even after."task-work." 

94 to 100. Have been dealt with in my statement. 

101. I have found a whole charge on the minimum wage 
The average condition of the workers was normal and not 

feeble. 

102. Only by piece-work. 

108. See my Statement. 

. *-04, 105 and 106. If the task-work system is retained in 
its present form it is very desirable that a measure for Wk 
to bo done by carriers should I think be fixed. The cornfo 
of workers, however, varies so much that-1 think it 
will be difficult to make one standard generally applicable as 
long as weak and strong workers are mixed together, t 
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have not been able to consider Mr. Higham's proposals oare- 
fullj, and am not therefore prepared to give a definite 
opinion on them, but the formula seems practical, and I 
see no reason why it should not give approximately fair 
results. 

107. The works establishment can be instructed to dis¬ 
pose labour so as to get the best results, but I find they have 
so muoh to do that they oannot find time to give the atten¬ 
tion that is required to these questions. 

108. I would fix the loast unit at 25. 

112. As I am unable to refer to figures I cannot give the 
proportion, but this varied very considerably. 

118. The preponderance of women and children was in 
my opinion due to men, who did not need relief in the 
least, sending their families on to the works even if they 
did not come themselves. For instance, men in the Pendra 
Zamindari earning 3 annas a day for felling sleepers, and 
others carting sleepers, sent all their women and children 
on to the works because they had nothing else to do from 
J anuary to .1 une. I was informed that a body of men on 
the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway at Drug who were getting 
annas 4 a day each on plate-laying, deserted the work and 
went with their families to tho relief-works on the Drug- 
Dhamda Road, because, with their women and children 
drawing cash wages they could earn more. It was not in 
tho loast necessary for the State to support the wives and 
children in the above cases, and certainly not further than to 
offer them work on the terms of paymont-by-reaults. 

114. I think that all largo public works, and any requir¬ 
ing any extent of professional knowledge, should be oarried 
out by Public Works Officers. 

116, 116, 117 and 118. With reference to relief-works 
entrusted to the Public Works Department, I am of opinion 
that as it must be the duty of the Civil Officers to see that 
sufficient relief is afforded to all the people who need relief 
within their charges, they should hoar some of tho responsi¬ 
bility for the efficiency of these relief-works. It is also very 
desirable that there should bo some supremo local control, 
so that urgent questions may be promptly dealt with, and 
action taken without delay. 

From my experience during the past famine, I am of 
opinion that there can bo no doubt that the Commissioner 
of the Division is the proper Civil Officer to exorcise the 
above local control, and the Local Civil Officer who should 
be held responsible to Government for the efficiency of relief- 
works under the Public Works Department. 

The Superintending Engineer must, however, also be 
responsible to Government for the efficiency of the relief- 
works undor the Public Works Department. 

I am therefore of opinion that the Superintending Engi¬ 
neer and the Commissioner of the Division, anting in concert, 
should exeroise joint control over relief-works entrusted to 
the Public Works Department, and they should be held 
equally responsible to Government for the efficiency of these 
relief-works. 

By the above arrangements, uniformity in working _ will 
be ensured throughout a Division. The Executive Engineer 
can readily consult tho Commissioner and take prompt 
aation on his authority, in urgent eases, and a great deal _ of 
Correspondence and delay will be saved by the question 
being disposed of locally, which would otherwise have to be 
referred tcuthe Superintending Engineer. 

With reference to relief-works entrusted to the Public 
Works Department, the Collector should I think be respon¬ 
sible to the Commissioner and, through him, to the Govern¬ 
ment for— 

(a) Insisting on relief-works being opened where he 

considers they are necessary. 

(b) Drafting people who are in need of relief from 

their vulages to these works. 

(e) Visiting these works himself or having them visited 
by his relief officers, and bringing to the notice of 
-ihe Executive Engineer and Commissioner any 
oases which come under his observation, in whiou 
the orders of Government are not being oarried 
out efficiently. Neither he nor his subordinates 
should issue any orders on the works. 

(d) Seeing that works are closed when neoessary, and 
assisting the Public Works Officers in performing 
the dosing operations properly. 

(«) Providing suitable men for the post of Offioer-in< 
chargo of the works. 

Arranging for the sale of grain on works. 


The Executive Engineer should, I consider, he responsible 
to the Superintending Engineer and Commissioner of the 
Division, and through them to the Government, for all 
relief-works under his charge being organized striotly in 
accordance with the orders of Government, and for their 
general efficiency. 

It should, I think, also be understood that the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer and Collector, should act as colleagues in 
dealing with tho various branches of reliof in a district. 
Each rendering the other such assistance and advise as 
may from time to time be sought. 

Beyond visiting works for the Collector and bringing any 
inefficiency to his notice, the Collector’s Assistants should be 
allowed no authority over relief-works under the Puhlic 
Works Department. There is absolutely no necessity for 
any control being delegated to the Collector's Assistants 
while it is liable to lead to inefficient working. 

I think I may venture to state that, with one or two 
exceptions, the relief-workB under my charge were managed, 
during tho late famine, practically on the above lines ; and 
where tho exceptions occurred, inefficiency invariably resulted 
for a time, and had to be rectified. 

I will quote ono or two examples in support of my state¬ 
ments. 

On one occasion I issued certain orders regarding tho 
employment of the workers and the execution of work on a 
relief-work under my charge. As a precaution, I first sent 
the orders to the Collector, and asked him if he approved of 
them to send them on to the Sub-Divisional Officer for com¬ 
munication to the offieer-in-charge. This the Collector did. 
Not long afterwards the Collector was visiting the work, and 
forgetting all about the orders he had himself approved of, 
issued entirely contrary orders. My orders were issued to 
give me a check on the staff and to secure efficient working. 
This did not suit the stall', and they got other order's from 
the Collector which they took care to keep me ignorant of for 
some weeks. The Collector, I may add, had not the least 
idea at tire time that he was altering the orders he had 
previously and still approved of. 

Again, tho same work was visited by the Collector’s Assist¬ 
ant, and orders were issued by the Assistant to the Officer-in¬ 
charge to increase the wages, which 1 waB only authorized 
to do after the approval of the Commissioner of the Division. 
Thcso changes in the Beale of wages play into the hands of 
the staff till tho workers get to know that tho scale has been 
raised, I was kopt in ignorance of this order for somo time. 

On the other hand, I only had 12 peoplo drafted to this 
relief-work by the Civil authorities all tho time it was in 
progress. 

I think these examples show that it is extremely difficult 
for an Executive Engineer to organize and carry out relief- 
works efficiently if other officers are authorized to issue orders 
on works which ho cannot know anything of for possibly 
weeks. 

Where the Collector confined himself and his Assistants to 
bringing to my notice any irregularities he noticed, no diffi¬ 
culties occurred, and the results proved very satisfactory. 
The drafting of workers to these works was most effectively 
carried out by the Civil authorities. In opening ono of 
these works personally, the day after I announced I was 
prepared to receive workers, batches came in from oil direc¬ 
tions with letters from patwaris to say that they were in need 
of relief and wanted employment. 

118. Naib-Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors, Native Officers 
of Native Regiments, provided they know English. 1 think 
all Officers-in-charge should be able to read and write 
English, otherwise they become tools in the hands of their 
subordinates. 

119. Most certainly. Also Hospital Assistants* 

120. Certainly they can and should. A kitchen on eaoh 
work is very necessary. 

121. I think tho Officer-in-charge should have the same 
powers as a Tahsildar. The extent of the powers 1 oannot 
give an opinion on. But he oertainly needs powers to 
enforoe sanitary rules. 

122. I do not think so. 

123. No. 

124. Daily, on both task and piece-work. 

125. I would recommend the pice unit. 

128. Either by independent Cashiers or by Work Agenda 
not by Gang Muharrirs (See my statement). 

2x2 
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127. No. People applying for work were admitted on 
application. I do not consider ohalans desirable. 

128. (i) They will not come to works if they can possibly 

help doing so. 

(ii) Onoe they are induced to come, they appreciate 
the relief, and I think work better than the 
ordinary worker. 

129. I think a charge cannot be properly managed if it 
exceeds 5,000 people. 1 think the minimum limit should 
be 2,000. 

ISO, All children 12 years of age and under should be 
fed at the kitohen. 

131. Nil. 

132. Nil. 


188. Only the one quoted by me in my answer to Que*« 
tion No. 118. 

184. The above ease was, I have every reason to believe, 
quite true. Doles at the kitchen to children of 12 years 
and under, and the piece-work system with infirm gangs and 
kitchen, will stop such complaints. 

135. Yes. I was told the men were getting 4 annas a day 
eaoh. 

136. No. Four annaB a day is practically R8 a month. 
My own servants were supporting their families on R6 and 
R7 a month. These were under my special observation and 
I can vouch for their comfort. 

137. The piece-work Bystem with infirm gangs and 
kitchen. 

138. Not as far aa I know. 

139. Not as far as I know. 


Written answers to the Commission's question? hy Me. 

*2. The distress was due to suooessive failure of crops by 
rust and rains. 

8(6). The prices of grain wore three times higher than in 
ordinary years. 

6. Yes. As a rule the labouring classes are in a pre¬ 
carious condition in all seasons. 

6. Yes. 

7. In most villages tbe village headman, that is, the 
malguzar, is tbe only man who keeps reserve stocks of grain, 
which is sufficient for only a year. He advances seed to 
tenants every year and takes it back at harvest with inter¬ 
est. The rest of the village community keep no reserve 
stock with rare exceptions. 

16. In the month of August relief-workers wore divided 
into three parts, as under :— 

Part I.—Piece-workers.’ 

Part II.—Task-workers. 

Part III.—Infirms and dependants. 

The piece-work system was introduced for the first time, 
which resulted in a sudden fall in the numbors on relief. 
Tho change had the desired effect of eliminating persons 
who were not really in need and who had useful employ¬ 
ment in the fields. 

19. On all Civil Officers' relief-works, except one, a reason¬ 
able amount of work was oxaeted. I have reason to believe 
that in the commencement this was not done on Public 
Works Department works, when able-bodied and weakly 
persons were not classed in a manner to ensure the exaction 
of propor tasks. On Civil Officers’ relief-works the gangs 
were homogeneous, but thiB wss not the case on Public Works 
Department works. This dofeot was subsequently corrected 
with tbe introduction of new classification of workers in 
three parts, (See answor to question 16.) 

20. Yes. 

21. The number of destitute persons to whom the test of 
labour could not bo applied was very small. 

22. Speaking generally, the conditions of the task and 
the wago were such as to constitute a stringent test of 
necessity- Tho task has been reasonable and the wage a 
bare subsistence wage. The scale of wage sanctioned by the 
district authority trom time to time was in most cases a 
little below the wage soale due on the basis of price of grain. 
Cases have come to my notice that labourers could make 
savings even with this bare subsistence wage, but these 
persons were making savings at the sacrifice of their 
health. 

23. There were ten relief-works all over the district in 
the fair weather and nine in the monsoons, About 
26 per cent, cf tbe workers resided on the works, Residence 
upon a relief-work is disliked by the people. I have seen 
people returning to their homes in the night at distances 
from 6 to 8 mues from relief-works and again attending 
works early next morning. The distance is undoubtedly 
an effective test of necessity, but it is doubtful whether it 
is a fair test. 

24. The maximum pressure was reached in the month of 
July and the percentage of relief-workers to total popula¬ 
tion was 10. 

26. I have no experience of any former famine, but the 
eagerness with which the people have resorted to relief- 
works is remarkable. I attribute this to the repeated and 
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continuous failures of crops, which induced the people to 
lay by as rauoh as they could for times of necessity. 

27. Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of 
money to persons in their homes. 

28. The risk of a too free grant of home-relief was 
effectually prevented by constant checks by responsible 
officers, and the relief was confined to persons who wore in 
real want and who belonged to the classes specified in the 
Code. 

29. I look upon home-relief as the heat measure of relief. 
It saves lives and keeps villages and household together. 
It has had no demoralieing effeot in this district.- The 
person relieved by this means is looked upon by the people 
as a “ kangir,” a beggar, which has the good effect of 
checking well-to-do persons from accepting it. I make 
theso remarks without any experience of any previous 
famine. 

89. During the late famine, the following direct measure* 
of State relief were adopted 

Poor-house. I Village-relief. 

Relief-centre. I Kitchen. i 

Relief-work. j 

With the exception of relief from Indian Famine Charita¬ 
ble Relief Fund and some help by local missionaries, no 
private charity worth mentioning was in operation. 

Poor-Mouse. 

43. There were four poor-houses. Ono at tbe bead-quar¬ 
ters of each tahsil and two in the interior of the district. 
The policy adopted was to have a poor-house in every place 
in the affected area where there was a dispensary. The 
Damoh Poor-house was, after its short existence under a 
local Committee, put in charge of a special Assistant deputed 
from the District Office, and had a special Hospital Assist¬ 
ant to supervise it. The remaining three poor-houses were 
under the local Hospital Assistant, who managod the institu¬ 
tion with the help of Committees locally appointed for this 
purpose. The arrangement of having poor-houses in tho 
interior of the district at places where there are Government 
dispensaries has much to recommend it, but for its efficient 
management it is absolutely necessary that the number 
should be within a controllable limit. I think that as soon 
as the number reaches 50 in suoh poor-houses tho new 
admissions should be stopped, tbe applicants being sent to 
the nearest poor-house at the head-quarters of tho tahsil, 
where there ought to be a well-paid Superintendent and a 
special Medical Officer, with a sufficient subordinate estab¬ 
lishment. The poor-house is intended mainly for sioklyi 
persons who cannot be relieved otherwise. The inmate* 
therefore call for special consideration. I have seen scaroeljl 
any man in the poor-house whose admission was dne to 
having refused to labour though fit for work. It is difficult 
to induoe professional beggars to go to the poor-house, and 
any compulsion in the matter hurts the religious suscepti¬ 
bility of the masses. 

The rules for the management of poor-honses reprinted 
in Appendix IV of the Cooe have been followed in their 
essence. 

Instead of storekeepers and overseers, one or two mohar- 
rirs wore employed to carry on the work. It was difficult to 
get overseers effioient to discharge the duties assigned to 
them in tbe Famine Code on payment in food and a nominal 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Cowmiiilon, 
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wage of ®1 a month. With the exception of warden and 
nurses all the establishment was paid in cash and not in 
food. The cash payment is the best way of paying servants, 
and it enables the cooking of food to be done with as little 
prejudice to caste rules as possible. It is to be remembered 
that the inmates of the poor-house will necessarily be sickly 
and weakly people, and that cooking and carrying of water 
are kinds of work that require a healthy physique. The 
ration scale prescribed in Rule 82 of the Famine Code has 
varied on the suggestion of the Medical Officer-in-charge. 
I don't think the scale quite answers the purpose, and I 
reoommend that the scale recently prescribed by the Jail 
Commission for infirm gangs should be adopted for poor- 
houses. 

I have noticed that Police guards were employed in poor- 
houses to check ingress or egress. This was work which 
could have been done by ordinary peons. 

Relief-Centrei. 

A few relief-centres were kept open temporarily in the 
earliest stages of famine-Telief operations, hut were closed 
as soon as the village-relief measures were fully introduced. 
Cooked food was given to necessitous applicants who were 
after a short stay forwarded to the nearest relief-work or 
brought on village-relief. Relief-centres were managed 
by local Committees appointed for the purpose. This mea¬ 
sure of relief is identical to all intents and purposes with 
kitchens and calls for no remarks. 

Relief- Works. 

Section* 51 and 60 .—The rates were adjusted by the Dis¬ 
trict authority and not by tho officer-in-oharge. This 
arrangement is preferable to the Code rule. 

Section 82.—This classification had to be altered, the 
Workers being divided into two classes:— 

(a) Able-bodied persons. 

(8) Persons not able-bodied, but fit for light employ¬ 
ment. 

Persons of class (a) wero put on piece-work, and of (8) on 
task-work. 

This classification was effected at a time when there was 
great demand for private labour, and has much to recom¬ 
mend it. It doos not, however, seem to me suited for pur¬ 
poses of famine-relief. I think that it is economical in the 
long run to employ only such persons on relief-works as tan 
do a fixed amount of task, the rest being relieved gratui¬ 
tously in the kitchen. 

Sections 83 and 64. —All task-workers should be paid 
daily. Payments at longer intervals cause great inconveni¬ 
ence to the labourers. 

Section 77. —It is impossible to arrange for nurses for 
babies, and parents have objections to leaving children with 
other persons. 

Women with children in arms or with children in a sick 
condition, should receive special consideration. 

Infirm persons, if not dependants, should not be drafted 
to the poor-honse, unless they have a home, in which case 
they may be brought on village-relief. 

Village-Relief. 

Section 37. —I don’t think the dole in money given was 
sufficient to buy the minimum ration, but it was sufficient 
to save the lives of the people. 

A rule was introduced under which a maximum of R5 
per month was fixed for a family on village-relief. I think 
no such maximum should be fixed. 

Section 25 (o),—The Circle Inspector and other officers 
who had power to check registers were required f o forward 
daily abstracts to the Charge Officer. 

. Detailed rules of account of village-relief money should, 
I think, be embodied in the Code. 

Kitchen. 

The arrangements made were very simple. Cooked food 
in the form of khiehri was distributed to children in need 
and living within a radius of 3 miles, The kitohen was 
placed in charge of the local Police Officer or sohoolmaster. 
At first kitchens were not popular, but gradually people 
began to appreciate the advantages. 


Other measures. 

Section 101.— Relief to rospectable women. 

In a few cases relief was given to rospectable women not 
entitled to relief, but it was impossible to get any work out 
of them. I think the rule should be altered so as to autho¬ 
rize such relief, when no suitable work can be found. 

107. Orphan children were sent to the Orphanage at the 
Head-quarters from time to time and not on the olosing of 
the poor-house, I don't think much good has been done by 
this procedure. 

40. I was exclusively placed on famine duty from the very 
commencement of relief operations, and had to organize, 
inspect, and report on each measure of relief. 

41. They are all Code measures. 

42. No; all Code measures were used and proved suc¬ 
cessful. 

48. The home-relief measure waa most approved by all 

classes of people. 

49. I think when a famine is imminent, kitchens should 
be opened first of all in suitable localities. It should be 
gradually followed by small relief-works like village tanks 
and field embankments, and this should be followed by 
village-relief and, lastly, large works. If workB aro started 
in a hurry, a great waste of money is the result. 

I venture to think that tho Famine Code should be 
re-oast in the light of the experience gained. 

In eaoh district detailed instructions wero drawn up which 
must have cost great labour and they should be incorporated 
in the Code. 

68. I don't think that the roads constructed as relief- 
works will be of permanent service to the community, as 
they are all unmetallod and unfinished. In most oases the 
roads follow the old tracks, and there is no fear of their 
being abandoned. 

67. Village tanks are one of the best forms of relief-work. 
The usefulness of a tank depends a great deal upon its 
catchment area. Tanks are very usoful to the village com¬ 
munity for domestic purposes for watering village oattle, 
and, if their position allows, for irrigating fields. This is 
one of the kinds of work on which the piece-work system 
can be successfully introduced. 

69- The tanks constructed as famine-works wero mostly 
large ones. They could provide daily for 1,000 men in a 
satisfactory way. Payment by results through mukaddam 
will, to a great extent, prevent unnecessary demand for 
labour. 

60. No. There aro a good many suitable localities for 
tank-workB in stock. 

62 and 63. Yes. 

67. Yes. The Mohra tank in the Tojgarh Cirole. 

70. No plans and estimates were ready. This defeot has 
in most cases resulted in waBte of money. 

71 (a). Five miles. 

(8). Twelve miles. 

72. Yes. 

78. It is difficult for the presont to indnoe people to go 
to distances from their homes. They would rather starve 
at their homes than go a distance, but thoir imaginary fear 
is gradually dying out, and it may be possible with the 
progress of time to induce them to go a distance in batches 
with promises of good accommodation and remuneration. 
This is possible only in cases of greatest necessity. 

74. The exception. 

76. It is so difficult to provide proper accommodation 
and comfort for labourers in oamp that I am not in favour 
of residence being made obligatory. I have notioed that 
the number of workers is the largest from the village where 
this relief-work is situated. This is because the work is 
at their doors. As soon as the camp is moved a large 
number disappear. It would appear that distance has much 
to do in attracting people to works. I am, however, of 
opinion that a high task and low rate of wage aro in them¬ 
selves sufficient tests. 

77. No. The labourers live gladly in oamp if arrange- 
ments for their accommodation are adequate. They find 
it economical and safe to live in their homes, and return 
every night even at long distances at the risk of physical 
inconvenienoe. 

77. The objection is not confined to any particular claw. 

78. No. 
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81. Not to any appreciable extent except in tbe rains, 
when exposure caused dysentery and other diseases. 

85. Pieoe-work is not suitable in all oases. This system 
was not given a full trial in this district; the labourers 
having left the works immediately after the enforcement of 
the system. 

86. I consider it suitable in small works such as field 
embankments in villages. I would recommend that a 
contraot should be made with the mukaddam of tho village 
to do a fixed quantity of work at a certain cost, and pay¬ 
ments be made on the completion of that work. This will 
enable the mukaddam to relieve the people of his village 
and, at the same time, improve the agricultural prospects 
of his village. Piece-work proves a failure when gangs are 
formed of labourers of different villages and specially of 
villages far distant from each other. 

88. When the contract is made with the mukaddam of 
the village on behalf of the village community, he will be 
made responsible that the earning is divided equally between 
all his workers excopt those that are fit subjects of othor 
forms of gratuitous relief. 

97. The failure to perform a reasonable task must entail 
short payments to the whole gang to the extent of one- 
quarter of tho wage. In order to prevent tho abuse of this 
power, it should be made compulsory on the officer-in-charge 
to report the infliction of fine to his immediate suporior 
from day to day. 

101. Yes. No. It has not resulted in enfeebled health. 

108. The village labourers are not acoustomed to rest days. 
I am in favour of paying a wage on Sunday. It would 
suffice if tasks for Sundays be fixed at half the ordinary 
task. 

113. The preponderance of women and children is, I think, 
caused by tho opening of field-works for which men are 
more in demand than women and ohildren. It is not that 
adult males find private employment at wages in excess of 
the famine wage, but that the famine-work being of only a 
temporary naturo, they cannot afford to neglect the work on 
whioh their future maintonanoe depends. If task rules are 
rigorously enforced, the preponderance of women will dis¬ 
appear. 

118 A. A great deal doponds upon the nature, extent and 
looality of works. 

113 B. Yes. 

118. Tho present system of appointing Naib-Tahsildars 
as offioers-in charge is a good one. It is desirable that in 
filling vacanoieB preference should be given to young men 
of good education and respectablo families. 

119. I think tho officer-in-oharge should be placed under 
the direct orders of tho offioers of tho Publio Works De¬ 
partment. 

120. Yes. 

121. I don't think this neoessary nor desirable. 

127. No. I don’t consider it a desirable praotioe. The 
admission should be loft to tho discretion of jthe officer-in- 
oharge, and, as a rule, all applicants for labour should be 
admitted unless there is reason to believe that tho applicant 
is also in receipt of some other form of relief, in whioh case 
a challan from patwari or mukaddam is necessary to prevent 
double relief. 

128- There has been no difficulty iu inducing the members 
of aboriginal hill tribes to attend tho works at a reasonable 
distanoo from their homes, and when on works they worked 
steadily, faithfully carried out their tasks, and were very 
amenable to discipline. 

129. Forty is the maximum and thirty-the minimum 
number that should form a single gang. 

130. I am in favour of kitchens in all oases in whioh relief 
is given to non-working ohildren. I think gratuitous oash 
paymont should be confined to children in arms. 

Suggestions. 

I think when famine-works are under direct oontrol of 
Department Public Works, the District authority should be 
given a sufficient number of hands whose duty should be to 
make constant inspection of works under the ordors of the 
Distriot authority. Nothing is so useful in cheeking frauds 
in-works as surprise inspections at odd intervals. The duty 
of these offioers should be confined to tho verification of 
gangs and checking muster-rolls and accounts. The offioers 
■o appointed should be not below the rank of Tahsildars, and 


I have reason to believe that the money spent in this way 
will be money well spent. 

Similarly, works under Civil officers should be subjected 
to inspection by persons unconnected with the works. 

148. Six per cent, of the affected area was placed on gxa* 
tuitous relief at the period of maximum pressure. 

149. Yes. They mostly belonged to labouring classes de» 
pendant on agriculture. 

150. Yes, with rare exceptions who were excluded subse¬ 
quently. 

151. In ordinary years, they, if in good health, earn their 
own living, and, if cripples or otherwise disabled from earn¬ 
ing, are supporte d by private oharity. 

162. Yes. A very small number of women belonged to 
tbe pardanashin class. I think it was hardly 2 per cent, 
of tho total relieved. 

153. The numbers will vary with the severity and stage 
of the distress. No reliable estimate can be formed of the 
persons requiring home-relief. 

154. It may be presumed that no groat amount of gra¬ 
tuitous relief is required, but the presumption will notjje 
always correct. The prevalence of guinea-worm, ulcers and 
other diseases is likely to prevent people in large numbers 
from attending tho relief-works, and Htill tho necessity for 
gratuitous relief be great. 

155. I don't approve of the practice. Belief should be 
administered on individual merits. 

156. Yes. I see no use in forcing the incapable person to 
accompany his relatives to relief-works. 

157. Already answered. 

159. No. 

160. Yes. Specially among low oastes. 

161. No. 

162. Yes; but it is scarcely worth while employing them. 
The daily wage ib far in excess of the home village dole paid 
in this district. The outturn of work would not be equal 
to the excoss amount paid in consequence of their being 
employed on light work. 

164. In tho oarly stages of distress, and when the distress 
is on the wane, oentral kitchens are preferable to home- 
relief. In view of caste prejudices, they will form a good 
test of necessity. 

165. Caste prejudices are so strong that not only men of 
good castes, but of lowest castes, object to taking cooked food, 
A person thus relieved has the fear of excommunication. 
The substitution of kit-hens for gratuitous relief in form of 
groin or money doles would undoubtedly exclude on account 
of these sentiments certain classes from relief who really 
need it. I have seen numerous cases of destitutes declining 
to take cooked food at the risk of their lives. 

166. Yes. 

167. In form of money, which is preferable to the form 
of grain, unless grain is not procurable in the local market- 

168. In the actual homes of the people. 

169. The cases of extension were extremely few. They 
were chocked by timely precautions. I don’t know of any 
instances in which relief was purchased. 

170. The existing organisation was fully utilized. A 
few extra patwaris and Revenue Inspectors had to be enter¬ 
tained and a Charge Officer of superior grado was appointed 
for each charge for effectual supervision of the subordinate 
Btaff. The services of schoolmasters were also utilized for 
kltohenB. 

171. The Christian Missionaries in the station had-the 
immediate charge of Government Orphanago; with this 
exoeption no unofficial agency could be utilized in admini¬ 
stering gratuitous relief. Private bodies sat as looal Com¬ 
mittees appointed to manage poor-bouses, but they were 
always aided by Government agency. 

172. The poor-house population reached the climax in 
July when the pressure was at its maximum. 

173. The inmates were drawn chiefly from the lowest class. 

174. Yes. It is doubtful if any degree of pressure would 
have induced them to go there. It is the fear of excom¬ 
munication and residence that keeps them back from going 
to the poor-house. Each class has a head, aDd when that 
man takes the lead the rest will follow him. I know of a 
case in which a Chamar girl had been excommunicated for 
having partaken food in the kitchen. Her oaste men refused 
to take water of her hand. She was very sorry for this. 
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X lent for the headman and asked him the reason of 
excommunication. HU verdiot was that, as the food was 
eoofced by a Brahman, no harm was done. The girl 
pleaded that these declarations were not sincere. I made 
the man. drink water of the girl’s hand, and all obstacles 
were removed. The men in better classes might be induced 
to go to the poor-honse when the distress is most acute 
and they are utterly helpless. 

- l?6i The mortality was very high throughout the period, 
btft was highest in August. The high mortality is due to 
inmates having been admitted in a condition past recovery. 

177. The number of inmates who wandered from Native 
States was very large. It amounted to something over 20 
per eent. of the total population. 

170. Yes j systematically done. 

180. I have already answered this in paragraph 80. 

The dietary had to be varied in the case of weakly and 
sickly persons. • 

181. (See paragraph 39.) 

182. I' think not. The compulsion in this direction was 
very seldom found necessary. 

183. Yes. The outturn was equal to work done in jails 
by infirm gangs. The success was most marked at Patha- 
riya, Hatta, and Jabera. At first the inmates expressed 
obstinate refusal to work, but inducement of extra diet at 
one* had a beneficial effect. Rope-making, spinning and 
weaving were the forms of work done. 

181. The inmates were not free to leave when they 
chose. The departures and escapes were numerous. In the 
Hatta poor-houso, whose figures I have got, the escapes 
amounted to 9 per cent, of tho total admissions. Compul¬ 
sion had to be used to detain persons in tho poor-houses. 

104; Relief kitchens are required on relief-works for 
children and dependants as well as elsewhere for relief 
generally of the incapable poor. 

196. Cooked food was given to all applicants in real need 
of relief. 

197. No ; there was no waste or misapplication of food. 
Food was cooked on tho basis of attendance on the previous 
day. Any balance left was distributed to the children a 
second timo. The kitohens were ordinarily under tho chargo 
of officials, officers-in-charge of Police outposts or Btation- 
houses and schoolmasters. 

198. It is preferable to relievo children and other depen¬ 
dants on relief-works by means of cooked food. The parents 
to whom money was given for this object could not be 
trusted to expend it on tlieir children. On a relief-work 
whore cooked food was not distributed, but relief given in 
money, children preferred going to a poor-house to remain¬ 
ing with their parents. A boy gavo out that he had no 
parents, and when he was about to be despatched to the poor- 
honse, his mother turned up to claim him. The boy flatly 
said that the mother did not feed him. The mother shed 
tears, hut the child declined to get out of the cart in which 
it was arranged to convey him. 

199. The following State advances were made:— 

Rupees 66,000 for land improvements. 

Rupees 2,26,000 for seed-grain. 

No advance was made for subsistence. 

200. A portion of the advances for land improvements, 
about 20 per cent, of the total loan, was misapplied and 
diverted to purchase of seed-grain, etc. 

201. Yeg. 

802. Three years in ewh case, beginning with 1st June 
1898. 

208. No. 


204. Cultivators require subsistence advances, not only 
for themselves, but also for the labourers. I approve of the 
principle of subsistence advances to landowners. 

206. It is more economical to aid by such advances to 
land-holding olasses. 

206. No. Only suoh would borrow as have credit left. 
Cultivators as a olass hesitate to take Government loans, and 
would not borrow unless pressed by unavoidable necessity, 

220. The number of such orphan children would not be 
large. Attempts should be made, in the first instance, to 
make them over to any private charitable institution, and, 
when this is not practicable, the orphans should be brought 
up under the care of the State, and trained in some craft 
till they came of age. If the number at any time is large, 
the orphans should be settled down in some colony or ryot- 
war! tract in the Province. 

221. Yes; if private orphanages are not self-supporting 
and their managers apply for aid, the aid should take the 
form of a contribution towards the expenses. 

231. Only Buch agriculturists should be helped as have 
lost all their credit and are known by the village community 
to be steady, industrious, and thrifty. 

232. No. 

233. Yes; provided the agriculturist is otherwise a fit 
subject for help. 

234. Yes; without help from the Indian Famine Chari¬ 
table Relief Fund about one-third of the cultivated area 
would have remained unsown, and many lives would have 
been lost for want of warm olothing by exposure to cold. 

236. The bulk of the money reoeived was used on the 
following objects:— 

« 

Seed-grain . . . 2,26,000 

Blankets . , . 10,000 

242. All officors-in-ebarge of Police station-houses and 
outposts were provided with funds to relievo the starving 
wanderers. Besides all touring officers employed on reliof 
had funds to help such wanderers. The number was large 
onough to attract attention. They wore most numerous on 
the road leading to Jabalpur. In the vain hope of getting 
better wages at another place the peoplo wandered in batchos 
from one placo to another, In the town of Damoh all 
wandorers wore collected daily in the serais, whenoe, under 
the supervision of a responsible officor, they wore sent on 
various reliefs to which they were qualified. 

248. I think no amount of works or extension of village- 
rolief would have stopped this wandering. The only way 
of stopping it is by compelling the people to return to the 
works or relief-centres nearest to their houses and explaining 
to them that they have no bettor prospoots anywhere else, 

244. Yes. 

246. The wanderers wore most numerous from Native 
States, and they were attracted to my district as reliofs wore 
not open to them near their homes. 

246. No. 

247. The emigrants should be stopped from entering into 
the district, and none should be employed on roller-work 
unless he proves himself to be a permanent resident of tho 
district. He should be required to produce a note from the 
mukaddam of the village where he resides, or should be 
identified by the village kotwar. Unless some such step is 
taken it becomes difficult to close relief operations in time, 
and not unfrequently a false impression is formed of the 
state of the district. The wanderers seldom give out their 
correct names and place of residence, and about 60 per cent, 
of them state that they are residents of the distrlot when 
they are not. Many difficulties would be avoidod if emi¬ 
grants are stopped from entering British territories. 
Arrangements should be made with the Political Agents on 
the subject. 


Written statement of evidence by Mb. M. Leslie, Executive Engineer, Saugor. 


(4 )—Departures from Principles of Famine Belief 
Code. 

The principles of the Central Provinces Famine Code 
appear to have been so closely followed, that I have no 
remarks to make in the matter of principles which have been 
departed from as, if made at all, these departures have been 
few and far between. 


( B)—Success of Operations. 

As regards degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted:— 

(«) In the matter of saving life, measures adopted seem 
to have been absolutely successful. 

I am tnore^especially able to state this with regard to the 
Saugor District, but I have no reason to suppose that In 
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th5g re#pfct measures In the Dsmoh District were less suc¬ 
cessful. A glahceat the map shewing'Pnblio Works De¬ 
partment Famine Belief-Works dotted over the roads in 
both districts, will shew a fairly wide range of observation. 
From the beginning of February to the end of September 
during tours and inspections in all directions, 1 have only 
met with one corpse, and this was near the borders of a 
Native State. 

(i ) As regards economy, I consider such operations as 
came under my supervision unsuccessful under 
this head owing in the main to the fact that the 
officers-in-charge were chosen from the wrong 
class j that their remuneration was far too low 
and their duties too heavy. And to a less degree 
to the fact that no adequate professional super¬ 
vision of work itself was possible owing to all 
sources from which such supervision is usually 
drawn in the Public Works Department being 
completely exhausted, 

(C) —Suggestions for future Operations. 

These have to some extent been dealt with at the consulta¬ 
tion of officers engaged in these famine relief operations 
held by the Commissioner of Jabalpur on 25th January 
1888, and the results of this Conference are on record. 

The following seems to me the most important suggestion 
for future operations, and as such, and bearing on large 
works handed over to Public Works authorities, is brought 
forward separately. 

This is the matter of officers-in-oharge and the source 
from which they are to be appointed. (Question 118.) 

The duties of an officer-in-eharge,of the superintend¬ 
ing officer, who resides at each Famine Charge, are described 
in paragraph 61 of the Famine Relief Code. No special 
rule as to the class from which these officers are to be drawn 
is laid down. 

In this Province the rules for appointing these officers are 
contained in General Order No. C.-498, paragraph 9. 

•Under those rules it will ba observed that an officer-in¬ 
charge is a naib-tahsildar or officer'of that class, and it will 
be seen that he is entitled only to the pay of R0O a month 
without horse allowance. 

' Compared with the necessity of revising this rule, all 
other proposals for or modifications of existing rulosseem 
to me to sink into insignificance. 

It is in fact at the root of all difficulties with which, 
•poaking from my own experience, I have had to contend. 
An offieor-in-charge, as will be seen from the nature of his 
duties described in paragraph 61 of the Famine Code, is 
responsible for the whole of the working of the camp under 
his charge, and for the carrying out of the rules as appli¬ 
cable to Famino Relief-Works. Under item 6 he is also 
responsible for the payments. It is consequently necessary 
tfcttt.djf. should have a practically unlimited drawing 
account. This lias consequently been given him in eaoh 
case, and,wo thus have (even had it been possible to follow 
out tho provisions of the Famino Code, and if the supply of 
officials of similar standing to a naib-tahsildar did not fall 
short) men whose substantive pay is R60 a month put in 
charge in inaccessible places of unlimited cash. This seems 
to me to bo courting disaster. In the Jabalpur Con- 
ferenoo above quoted, the sum suggested as salary for 
officers-in-charge was put at it 150. This, however, seemB 
to me far too low, and in times of acute famine and far- 
reaohing distress, and when efficient petty staff is quite 
unattainable as at present, I should recommend from R200 
to R500 for the officer-in-charge for each Famine camp, 
This would at once secure intelligent relief of distress; it 
would prevent peculation on anything like a large scale, 
and would consequently secure economy. Fewer inspecting 
officers would be necessary, and their duties would be less 
heavy or impossible in remote and inaccessible districts. 
Confusing, contradictory, and inaccurate inspection reports 
would be avoidod, and action could be taken on the spot, 
where considered necessary, by the resident authority, 
instead of orders being awaited from a distance on a report 
received too late to make action of any avail. 

Until tho supply is exhausted, it seems that these posts 
should be given to gazetted officers and for choice to English¬ 
men as long as the supply holds out. There are of course 


native gentlemen who could do equally well as a matter of 
fact, but I have reason to suppose that those managed by 
the former would be the works to whioh the classes to be 
relieved would apply for relief most readily. 

If the charges were close,within 5 miles of each 
other, an officer, as above, might haveehargeof two. Other¬ 
wise it would be an economy to have one officer for each 
charge. 

Taking a charge of even 4,000 men the expenditure on 
wages alone here would be R8.000 per month. Taking 
R350 as the pay of officer-in-chaTge, the percentage would 
be not quite per cent, on the wagea paid. 

The average cost of work carried out in my districts varied 
between three and five times the usual cost of such work. 
With intelligence and honest (not professional) supervision 
experience leads me to believe that even under unfavourable 
oil-on instances the cost would not exceed twioe the Usual cost- 
_ Under favourable condition, i.e., with professional super¬ 
vision and not too weakly labourers, the cost of work would 
I believe, not exceed the usual contract price paid. ’ 

When officers of the standing described are no longer 
available, it would, it seems, then he time to consider the 
question of purely gratuitous relief. 

In reply to question 118, then gazetted officers suggests 
itself as a reply. 

To summarize, though this is a matter requiring further 
consideration, it seems that the following are the sources 
from which officers-in-charge of relief-works should be taken, 
excluding the Public Works Department:— 

(i) Junior officers of all departments. Civil and 
Military. 

(it) Royal Engineer Officers. 

(fit) Staff Corps Officers, 

(iv) Passed students of Engineering Colleges. 
(Assistant or Apprentice Engineer.) 

(«) Candidates for Government appointment a» 
gazetted officers. 

(D)—Other recommendations and opinions. 

*23. The dislike to residence on a famine relief-work was 
very markod, and I am unable to account for it. 

71. Tho greatest distanoe to which distressed people would 
voluntarily come in those districts seemed to be about 6 
miles, however ample might.be the accommodation afforded. 
But it seems to me possible that were a few large works 
opened under similar circumstances and known to be under 
efficient supervision by rosident English officers, the famine- 
stricken wonld oome to these from considerable distances. 

78. I have not seen it tried, nor am I in favour of the 
method described in this paragraph. 

74—77- Voluntarily, residence on works has been quite 
the exception, those in want soem to prefer to starve at 
home. 

No reductions in thoir tasks were made for distanoe from 
camps of workers as we wished them to live on the work, 

81. Cold and discomfort ’ ensued where workers did not 
reside on the work. BlanketB were supplied to hospital. 

Task-work and Piece-work. 

84, This subject has been gone into very exhaustively 
already in Mr. Higham’s note. I have tried both systems 
myself, and in the main my experience goes to confirm the 
accuracy of what has been therein stated and the viows 
taken. 

My experiences have been of acute famine and the close 
of a famine. Taking all the evidence it seems to me that 
pieoe-work is the system best adapted to the period before 
aoute famine, task-work when that stage has been reached, 
and piece-work towards the close of famine operations when 
the condition of the people has improved. Piece-work seems 
best calculated to test the necessity for or bring to a eleso 
famine relief, while task-work, accompanied by carefully 
organized weak gangs, seems best calculated to relieve famine 
in its acute stage. 

It seems to me that, no bard-and-fkst rule can be laid 
down, and that [difficulties under either systems wonld te 
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jraaily dealt with by a superior claw of officer-in-charge. 
The necessity for the latter having been dealt with elsewhere 
la my reply to question 118. 

It must be remembered that a famine coolie becomes a 
practised and skillful loafer; he will do no task if he caa 
help it; under task-work he has so many means of escape 
from his task under the necessarily complicated system des¬ 
cribed by Hr. Higham in paragraph 2S of his'note, that 
he will remain on this in preference to piece-work. As a 
rule, he does not wish to become able-bodied or to earn 
money, or to support his dependents. He wishes to remain 
on relief and to shirk all work under whatever system. 

When it was found that gangs were all fat and well-to-do, 
and laughing at their tasks and task-masters, they were put 
on to pieoe-work, when this state of things ceased. 

They generally then proceeded to their homes, and only 
such as were in real need of relief returned. 

All my famine works were closed on this principle. I 
think the objections to piece-work are somewhat overstated 
in paragraph 133 referred to, and against task-work some¬ 
what understated as I have endeavoured to make clear 
above. 

88. To prevent suffering weak gangs seem to me indis¬ 
pensable. 

89. There seems to bo no objection to a limit of earnings j 
the maximum being sufficient to procure the minimum 
ration of food required. 

90. Probably 10 to 20 per cent, reduction of actual estab¬ 
lishment ; but this bears no rolation to the savings by reduc¬ 
ing opportunities for fraud. 

94. There should be two classes— 

(i) Able-bodied labourers (B). 

(•») Weakly, but fit for light employment (D). 


work by his advice. The Executive Engineer would be 
responsible for all other matters in his works. 

117. This depends entirely on who his Assistants are. 

118, Answered at length under heading B. 

120. I do not think the Public Works officers should be 
responsible for supplies of grain or medicines; all other 
matters the officer-in-charge must be responsible for. 

121. This depends entirely on what class the offieers-in- 
charge are taken from. 

122 and 123. No. 


vtner uetaiis. 


129. I consider 1,000 to 4,000 the limit, but it depends 
upon who are officers-in-charge. 

130. I am in favour of kitchens and no cash doles, except 

to nursing mothers. 1 

Interference with Private Employers, 

133, 184 and 135. Yes; I consider the earthwork on the 
baugor-Katni line was interfered with between Sangor and 
-Damoh in the Damoh district. ° 

This was brought prominently to my notice after the 
rains by the Engmeers-in-charge. I have travelled up and 
down the line in course of construction, and there is no 
sort_ of doubt in the matter, as I have verified by consulting 
the inspecting officers and subordinates on the line. 

Inquiry shewed me that the coolies would sooner take 14 
annas on famine relief-works ‘ with the prospect of doing 
little or nothing than twice that amount from the con- 
tractors. 

The way to meet this complaint was by insisting on piece¬ 
work for all able-bodied. D r 


Class (C) in the Famine Codo soon became (B), and (B) 
and (C) both soon became (A); so that (A), (B), and (C) 
became one class for all such work as oarthwork, carrying, 
and stone-breaking. 

95. As at presont calculated. 

96. Depends on local circumstances. 

97. I would judge by their size, not by their age, as an 
officer-in-charge would decide. 

99. By non-payment of wages. 

100. Paragraph fll and 62 of Famine Code seetn to me 
to moot all cases. 

101. Almost all in daily wage. 

102. I am opposed to this. 

108. Any regulation about Sunday seems out of place. 
Bazar-day to the poor class of natives is our Sunday. Ibis 
question cannot be decided by local circumstances. 

112. I have seen gangs of 4,000 women and children 
alone, the males being harvesting. 

Civil and Public Works Officers in connection with 
Belief Works. 

114. Major works requiring professional knowledge might 
bo carried out by the Public Works Department; all minor 
works by Civil authorities. 

116. Collector would be responsible far deciding the 
locality where works were to be started and for fixing the 
prices of grain on which wages were calculated. 

I have also thought it advisable to take the Collector’s 
(i.e., Deputy Commissioner’s) views where obtainable as to 
the condition of the people, and to temper fines for short 


ico. iso; rates were very high, twice what we were 
paying- 

137. Insist on piece-work at low rates for able-bodied. 

139. Private employers, except for benevolent purposes 
would only take able-bodied workors. 

Wanderers. 

242. The numbers on my relief-works woro constantly 
being increased by starving wanderers from the Nativo 
States arriving in Saugor and Damoh, viz., Bhopal, Bun- 
delkhund, Pannah, etc.; their presence was due no doubt 
to there being no famino-relief in their own States. Simi¬ 
larly, many wanderers from the North-Western Provinces 
came into the north of the Sangor District attracted by the 
careful arrangements for relief and stringent precautions 
against the coolies being robbod. 

Mortality. 

253. Some mortality under this head was incurred by the 
coolies buying unwholesome food (such as oil-cake) which 
was cheaper than wholesome food. They thus Here enabled 
to follow out their main principle of elm-king work without 
leaving their stomachs empty in consequence- They were 

work* 11 801116 Cam al3le to SaV ° tWs means '“stead of by 

supply under this head was very short. The 
Military Medical subordinates transferred to famine-works 
under me were, in my opinion, subject to great hardship and 
temptation by the order that their pay was to be disbursed 
only through the Military authorities. These latter wero 
beyond reaoh even of communication and men would have 
been left penniless for months had such orders been strictly 
carried out. ' 


Mr. M. 
Leslie, 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Me. 

*1. From January to June 1897 I had charge of the 
Plateau Division consisting of the three districts of Chhlnd- 
wara, Sconi and Balaghat. In June the Bhandara Division 
was formed consisting of the districts of Bhandara and Bala¬ 
ghat. In these notes I shall confine myself to the latter 
two districts only, bearing in mind this previous experience, 
as my chief experience has been in Balaghat where the acute 
distress caused me to be constantly present on tour. 

Area of Ba’aghat 3,226 square miles. 

Area of Bhandara 4,218 square miles. 


E. A. Luoabd, Executive Engineer, Bhandara Division. 

In Balaghat distress was spread throughout the district, 
the population consisting of 383,331. 

In Bhandara distress was spread through the district with 
the exception of the south-west part, but was more acute 
along the Balaghat border than elsewhere in the district* 

Here the population is 742,850. 

2. Distress in Balaghat was due to continued failure of 
crops for the last three years, and in Bhandara to the failure 
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of this last year’s crops and tlie abnormal high prices of 
grain. 

5. Price of rice, the common food, rose in Balaghat to 7 
seers per rupee, and in Behir Tabsili, Balaghat, up to 6£ seers 
from a normal of 22 to 25 seers. In the 1877 famine prices 
did not rise so high, as there was not much actual famine in 
these districts; the prices rose then because of the great 
export due to demand from Madras and Bombay. 

6. The highlands of Balaghat, Tahsili Behir, have been 
much in need of tanks. There was an instance in 18',if) of a 
malguzar in Bareli village, 4 miles from Behir, who did not 
lose his crops to the same extent as in surrounding villages 
owing to his having a good tank. 

7. They have generally reserves except the Maliara (weaver) 
and Gond classes and the hill tribes of Behir. 

9. Under-estimated at first, necessitating easier tasks and 
more lenient treatment of the people on relief at the earlier 
period of the relief-works. 

10. In Balaghat maximum number on relief at any one 
time, 12th June 1897, was 61,984: population in 1891 was 
388,881: this gives 16 per cent., but there were many not in 
actual need on the works, and population may have increased. 
I think a maximum of 12 per cent, more nearly represents 
the proportion on the works. In Bhandara maximum at the 
same time 28,255 : population in 1891 was 742,850, giving a 
percentage of 4 nearly. 

12. Very many were at first rolieved who wero not in 
actual need. It was impossible to avoid this while task-work 
only was in force on the works, and the numbers on relief 
were large, as the relief-workers got steady pay for a mini¬ 
mum of work. See remarks on piece-work below. 


favourably with the usual Local allowance for works of 11J 
per cent., and for Imperial works of 24| per cent. 

39. (a) Task work .—In this a definite task is set for each 
gang calculated by the number of men, women and children 
in the gang. Daily wage is given whether the task is 
completed or not, but fines are inflicted with discretion for 
short work, down to a fixed minimum. The great drawback 
to this is that tho people are quite content to get this mini¬ 
mum wage with easy work and prefer it to ( b ) and ( c ). Also 
each member of the gang is paid and each member of a 
man’s family gets a daily wage. In a family of five 
members they are well off on the minimum wage. 

(5) Piece-work under contractors —In piece-work under 
contractors the people work as in ordinary contract work, 
but the contractor is bound to pay them a certain proportion 
of the money he receives for the work, and has also to admit 
all that are drafted to him for work. As a return for this 
and for his supervision and labour ho receives a percentage 
above the normal rates. 

(e) Piece-work, paym cnt-hy-residls .—In payment-by 
results the people are put on to piece-work under the direct 
management of tho camp officials, without the intervention 
of the contractor, and are paid according to the actual work 
they do as in ordinary piece-work. In this particular 
instanco orders wero received for payments to be made every 
third day. 

Soo general report below and questions 22, 23 and 51, 

40. I have had to carry out all three on the works in 
my charge. 

41. Tho two methods of piece-work were not Code mea¬ 
sures. 


13. No; relief measures wero most thorough and wide¬ 
spread, all in need could obtain it at works not very far in 
any case from their homes. 

15. Belief has been most successful. The Bhandara Dis¬ 
trict has well recovered and Balaghat lias much improved. 
In Bhandara relief was timely and well managed. In Bala- 
ghat there should have been relief-work in 1896. I refer 
only to Public Works Department works. Belief-work was 
started most advantageously in Seoni District in June 1896 
and was a good measure of rolief. A special arrangement 
was made with a contractor by which ho agreed to take all 
people, weak and strong, applying for work, and in return 
he received slightly better rates. Similar relief-works in 
Balaghat would have avoided the low state in which many of 
the relief-workers came on to the works. 

16. Yes; the introduction of tho pioce-work under con¬ 
tractor and pioce-work of payment-by-results, There was an 
immediate large decrease on both occasions. It was a bene¬ 
ficial change as it removed those not in actual need, and did 
not deter those in real need from continuing at work, nor 
keep back the new comers. 

_]8, 19 and 20. Yes; all persons were expected to do a 
suitable task. Women and children were duly included. 

22. Task sot was a full one in every case. Wage has been 
more than a bare subsistence; people have saved small sums 
and come into the towns on close of tho works and purchased 
materials for weaving, etc. 

23. There have been 7 large reliof-camps in Bhandara and 
12 in Balaghat (counting the various tanks in Bobir as one 
large work). The people have not shown any objection to 
residing at the camps when in actual need of work, although 
naturally preferring their own homes, if not more than 4 
miles away. I think it a good test of necessity, in that 
those not in actual need will not leavo their own villages to 
reside elsewhere. 

24. In Balaghat, on 12tli June 1897, maximum on work 

excluding dependents was 66,467, giving percentage of 15. 
In Bhandara, on 12th June 1897, maximum 25,606, giving 
percentage on whole population of 3 e 


42. Task-work was used throughout, the piece-work being 
carried on with the task-work. > 

44 (A) (a).— -In all cases of acute distress where the large 
majority aro weak, task-work is most suitable. But this 
task-work is very demoralizing, the people become lazy and 
make a mere pretence of work as long as they feel sure of 
receiving at least the minimum wage. 

(B) (a) .—It is also most wasteful, as there is a much larger 
expenditure in proportion to tho work done. 

(A) (5).—In piece-work under contractors the people are ' 

made to work heartily. The contractor is personally inter¬ 
ested in their doing so, and is constantly on the watch and i 
prosent supervising the work. ' 

(B) (b).-~ It is economical because the work done is of 
better quality and of very much larger quantity for the 
same expenditure. 

(A) (c).—This is excellent in theory, hut fails in practice 

The Oflieer-in-charge is usually a. man who knows very little 
about work, and ho and the work agents are men paid 
monthly, and not interested in the people doing work 
heartily. They much prefer to get back to their quarters to 
standing over the people as the contractor does. On check¬ 
ing I have found the people on this system being paid for 
the full task, but the work agents when asked quite unable 
to show what the full task really was. I am convinced that, 
except when an inspecting officer is near, they do not take 
the trouble to mark out and calculate accurately the work of 
each gang. , 

(B) (o).—There is a saving of the percentage paid to the 

contractor, but moro agents are required and the quantitv 
of the work is not so good as in (J). * J 

45 and 46. I strongly recommend a system of piece-work 

under petty contractors with task work annexe. In this 
piece-work system the rates must first be calculated by the 
capacity of a man, woman or child for proper work. I cirou- 
lated the attached list to show the rates to be paid in this 
Division ; they were thus calculated:— 1 

Take gitti-breaking white quartz. j 


27. On the large relief-works in the form of cooked food 
in kitchens only, when residence was not compulsory, but 
poor-houses were not maintained on the works. ‘ These 
kitchens were for the children, but adults were admitted 
temporarily and drafted on to the nearest poorhouse, or on to 
the works, if strong enough. 

30. Gross cost Balaghat R10,90,214, Bhandara fi 8,49,718; 
total number of workers 15,022,248 from 1st December 
1896 to 81st December 1897 or 18 months or 390 davs 

15 , 022,248 

1 39 o = 38,518 per day average. Cost of relief per 

unit. Bhandara HO 2-3, Balaghat H0-2-0. The percentage of 
establishment, hutting, medical, and tools and plant for 
Bhandara was 13'06, and for Balaghat J4'07. This compares 


Good task for a man is 6 c. ft. in 1 day. 

» >i » woman is 4$ e. ft. „ 

Minimum wage when grain’) Central Provinces 
is at 8 seers is for a man f General Order 
BO-1-9, for a woman f No. C.-498, Ready 
BO-l-fa. J Reckoner. 

2° men will do in one day 120 c. ft. and receive i 
K2-3-0, i 


40 women will do in ono 
fi3-12-0. 


day 180 c. ft. and receive 


or a total of R6-15-0 for 300 c. ft. 
approximately E2 for 100 c. ft. 
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Having thus obtained a suitable rate, 25 per cent, to S3 
per cent, is added as tbe contractor’s compensation for bis time 
and labour in supervision. Then the contractor is bound to pay 
the 75 per cent, to the labourers and to make daily pay¬ 
ments. His work is measured up weekly by the Sub- 
Overseer or work agent, and he is paid by the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. By this system the people are made to work 
heartily and yet are protected, as the Officer-in-charge 
and any Inspecting Officer can any day check the daily 
ayment and see whether the people are getting the rates 
xed, The rates are also calculated on the prevailing rate_ of 
grain, so the people are not paid below tbe minimum famine 
wage for tbe amount of work they do. The contractor has 
to take all who are drafted to him, so that he runs his chance 
of profit or loss in the week on the aotual daily labour done 
by the people. 

The task work annexe is necessary to relieve all those not 
strong enough for piece-work. This must be constantly 
inspected by the Hospital Assistant and Inspecting Officer 
with a view to drafting from time to time all able-bodied 
to the piece-work portion of tbe work (see question 51). 

48. A and B were in favour of task-work only, but I 
doubt whether they took sufficiently real interest in the 
matter to consider the subject thoroughly. 

49. Piece-work with task-work annexed should be intro¬ 
duced from the very start, and relief measures taken early 
before the people are reduced, so as to be fit for only the 
task-work. By this means the able-bodied not in actual 
need are not attracted to the work and the camps are 
not increased to a size which renders economical working 
impossible. 

60 (a). Bhandara seven charges under Public Works 
Department: Balagbat eleven. 

(J) Tanks in Behir Tahsili, Balaghat, nine charges. 

61. In Bhandara new roads by famine-relief work metal¬ 
led 56 miles, uumetalled but moorum 9 miles. 

In Balagbat metalled 19 miles, unmetalled but moorum 
30 miles, unmetalled only earth-work 31 miles. 

The metal is only a 4 j inch coat. 

62. I attach a plan showing a systematic and economical 
method of employing people so as to avoid overcrowding. 
By this means in every length of 4 chains or 400 feet wo 
have 20 men diggers, 64 weak men and women and children 
12 to 16, average 16, children 7 to 12 and dependents fit for 
light tasks, or 897 male units per mile, taking two-thirds 
number of women and one-third numbev of children as 
male units. 

In the case of metalled roads we may take double the 
number, as an equal number would be set to work on gitti- 
breaking (see socond plan attached), and in the time of 
consolidation, the earthen sides could be run up simultane¬ 
ously with the metalling. 

63. In Balaghat all the roads are of great public utility 
as the district was in groat need of good means of communi- 
.cation. They should all he maintained. 


Thus, when the work approaches any village, the patwari’s 
list could he shown to the Officer-in-charge of the camps 
and these persons excluded from the work. 

64 (a). Nine tanks have been started in Behir Tahsili, 
Balaghat, as in attached list. One large tank was con¬ 
structed by the Revd. Lampard as a reliof-work also. 

67. I think the Wainganga valley irrigation scheme 
might prove of use (which is, I believe, filed in the Secre¬ 
tariat). 

71 (a). Maximum of three to four miles, in greater dis¬ 
tances they get too much reduced. 

(&) I have found them 30 and 40 miles from their villages 
and they have not objected to being drafted long distances. 
I think there need be no limit for this. 

72. Yes, except in cases of people residing in jungle tracts 
as in Behir, where the Baigas, the jungle tribe, would, I 
think, prefer to die in their houses. 

73. Yes, certainly, They are quite willing to go for 
temporary work of this sort. In fact I understand that 
numbers go in this way to the Assam tea gardens under tbe 
impression that they are going for temporary employment. 

74. The rule throughout tbe Division, except with the 
jungle tribes. 

76. No, for over four miles distance tbe people prefer to 
stay in tbe camps. 

76. Yes, residence should be obligatory. We have had 
large crowds on the w-orks when the work passes through 
populous tracts, each largo village turning out en masse. 
High tasks and low rates are not sufficient when the work 
is close to any village in hard times. 

77. Not at all. The hutting has been good, and the 
poople always appreciated it. 

78. No ; as it was the establishment was small and with 
difficulty obtained. 

79. No. 

£0. Eight annas. 

81. No•, they were much better on the works. In 
Balaghat District wc were free from cholera even near places 
where hundreds had died the year before. I ascribe this 
good result to the good sanitary aud water arrangements 
and to the fact that the people were out in the open air all 
day and in good shelter at night. 

92. Only provided for the hospitals, kitchens, and for 
those quite destitute (these last from Charitable Funds). 

83. When works are small and numerous, tbe number of 
dependents is greater, as the people can more easily send 
those dependent on them to the works near. 

84. Balaghat 45 per cent, task-work and 66 per cent, 
piece-work : and Bhandara 40 per cent, task-work and 60 
per cent, piece-work. 

85. In all cases where relief-work is started in good time 
before the general physique of the people has not fallen too 
low. 


In Bhandara the roads were of great public utility except 
ono small one of 8 miles length (Amgaon-Sathgaon Road), 
which was constructed to relieve a very overcrowded camp. 

54. There will only be room for a few roads, but these are 
useful ones.—Balaghat, Lamtha-Lalburra, length 14 miles; 
nnd in Bhandara, Pauni-Bhiwapur, length 8 miles; Tirora- 
Khairlanji, length 14 miles, and Karda-Adyar, Pauni, 28 
miles. 

65. It is the best form of relief-work as regards manage¬ 
ment and securing individual labour, also a collection up to 
five years’ reserve is very useful. I refer to metal collection 
near good roads, otherwise the cost of carriage is too excessive 
to recommend it as a relief-work. 

56. No excess over five years’requirements in this Divi¬ 
sion. 

58 (i). It is the best form of labour as it suits every 
capacity and is understood by the people. 

(ii) The benefit is of course very great to the village: in 
Behir Tahsili, Balaghat, the tanks constructed will he of 
very great service to the adjacent villages (see paragraph 4), 

The only drawback to this form of labour is that yon can¬ 
not employ a large number of people at one time conveni¬ 
ently, or for any length of time. 

59. Tbe Civil Department might arrange that patwaris 
Aould keep a list of persons known in each village to be 
Independent of relief, such persons being prohibited from 
attending any work within five miles of their own village 


87. See questions 45 and 46. There is no danger in 
piece-work (1) if the rates are calculated on the existing 
price of grain, (2) calculated so as to ensure at least the 
minimum wage to each worker, (3) if the contractor pays 
daily and is (4) made to keep a daily register of such pay¬ 
ments. Also the contractors must be petty contractors, not 
wealthy men, who will not take sufficient interest m the work 
themselvos : and they must receive only small contracts. 


88 Each piece-work camp must have a task-woik annexe. 

89 Yes ; a limit is most necessary. I found men and 
•omen working from daybreak and on at night by moon- 
trbt and making a petty fortune : so it becomes ridiculous 
s a relief-work. This can be remedied by paying up to 
he minimum wage as calculated in the rates mentioned 
^ainst questions 45, 46 and 52. The contractor to bo at 
bevty to pay more if he likes (they usually give an extra 
ice for heavy'work of ramming). 

90 I prefer working with a full gang for task-work (as 
etaiied in plan), 20 diggers, 16 shovellers, 48 carriers and 
0 beaters, consisting of small children and dependents : this 
ist number varying according to actual number in the gang. 

91 No • this was tried in the first stages of relief-works: 

. ’ _i_* nnil mnnev was not fairly 


distributed. 

92 There is not much reduction, unless all task-work 
ceases. There is a saving in number of mates and in a few 
work agents and gang muhamrs. 

2 o 2 


Mr. E.A. 
Lujard. 
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08. No. 

04. Class I.—Specials, as mates, etc. 

Class II.—Diggers. 

Class III.—Carriers (including weak men, women 
and children between 12 and Id). 

Class IV— Children between 7 and 12. 


95— 





j ChittxKs. 

Class. 



Men and 
women.. 

Children. 




No. 

No. 

Class I . • 

• 

. 

21 


„ 11 . 

• 

• 

19 

... 

„ III . 

• 

• 

14 

11 

IV . 

• 

*1 

... 

9 


90. No. 

96A. No. 

07. See questions 94 and 95 above, task above 12 as in 
Class lit or two-thirds of man’s, below 12 one-third of a 
man’s work. 

98. Seven years. 

09. The whole gang should bo fined always (and not any 
art of it), Classes l and II two pico, and Classes III and 
V one pice, down to the minimum wage in the Central 
Provinces Code. If this has no effect, they must be reduced 
to the penal wage. The power to do this on the spot and 
at once must be in the hands of the Officer-in-charge. Any 
delay for reference to other authority renders the fine useless 
and misunderstood. The Officer-in-charge, however, must, 
whenever he inflicts tho penal wage on any gang, at once 
inform the Sub-Divisional Officer of having done so in 
order to oheck any abuse of this power to tine heavily. Ho 
should also report later the effort of the fiuo and note whether 
it presses too hard on the strongth of the people, 

100. See question 61 above. 

101. Yes; it has not rcsultod in enfeebled health. 

102 and 103. Yes; they should be allowed to earn more 
when they do 25 per cent, extra in a day over the task set, 
these extra earnings to accumulate from day to day, but 
limited to the maximum in a week equal to tho Sunday’s 
wage (which should not be given gratis). 

104,105 and 100. Yes; l.OCO appears to me to be best 
for famine workers. 

107. Yes; when there is constant inspection and a good 
Sub-Divisional Officor. 

108. See question 54 above. 

109,110 and 111. See questions 23, 48, 50 and 61 above. 

112. Men, women and children were very nearly in equal 
proportion of each in Balaghat, men 1, women 1|, children 2 
in Bhandura, but these figures vary so much as to make a 
definite ratio doubtful. 

113. Then aro a number of men employed as yearly ser¬ 
vants by the malguzars: these get doles of grain or money 
and clothing twice a year. But their wives and children go 
to work, in ordinary times. So in famine times, when the 
hirer of labour curtails his expenses, these women and 
children seek employment on tho works. The adult males 
did not get any extra pay. I have enquired carefully and 
was informed that the price of private labour did not rise 
with price of grain. In this case the assistance givon by 
the State was fit and proper. 

114. By Civil village relief of all sorts, including petty 
tank work, also all works not of very large size, which are 
not easily accessible in parts of tho district, but not for from 
any Tabsili hoad-quartors. 

The Public Works Department to tako charge of all large 
works on which there are 1,009 to 4,000 or more workers, 
and of all works requiring engineering supervision. 


115. The Commissioner to fix date* of opening or closing 
of works. No direct orders to subordinates on matter of 
management should be given by Commissioners or Collectors 
to the subordinates of the camps, but an order bcok should 
be kept on each work, and in this the Commissioner or 
Colla tor should note what they find wrong and what they 
wish done. No person to be dismissed from the work or any 
rules revised without previous intimation to the Exeoutive 
Engineer, except in the case of proved swindling or ill- 
treatment of the people, when summary action ean be taken ; 
the Executive Engineer being at once informed. I agree 
witli paragraph 14 of Mr. Higham’a note on the Central 
Provinces. 

1.6. The Collector is responsible for the dates of open¬ 
ing and closing, that the relief is proportionate to the need, 
that there is a suitable food and water supply, proper 
medical and Banitary arrangements, kitchens for children 
and gratuitous relief, that the people are properly treat d 
and that the general management is properly conducted. 

1 he Executive Engineer is responsible for the whole manage¬ 
ment of the work and for the treatment of the people, and 
the quality of the work done, including above details ;bnt 
not for the extent or duration of the work, except aB directed 
by the Commissioner. 

117. To his European assistants only. 

118. Mon in rank of Naib-Tahsildar. 

119. Yes; entirely. A man cannot serve two masters well. 
129. Yes; most certainly. 

121. Executive Engineer and Sub-Divisional Officer should 
have power to arrest for fraud, etc., at once, without waiting 
for a warrant; names of the Sub-Divisional Officer having 
first been submitted to Commissioner for approval. 

122. Tho general order, issued for the conduct of the Pub¬ 
lic Wovks Department famine work was, I think, generally 
also adopted to the Civil Department. Before'that the Civij 
Department worked from the Famino Code assisted by thi 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 

123. No. Works not progressing properly were taken over 
by the Public Works Department in Jannary. 

124. Daily in both oases. In. this way only can an 
efficient and direct oheck on payment be effected. 

125. Pice unit. 

126. By independent cashiers, thug forming a very good 
check on peculation by gang mubarrirs. 

127. No. 

128 (i). Yes. 

(ii) No: they ran away (Behir) if put on to steady work 
bat accepted glad’y such work as jungle cutting and bamboo 
and basket work. For these jungle tribes congenial tasks 
should be fixed. 

129. Minimum 1,000 to 4,000 : maximum with task-work, 
1 to 5,000 in pieco-work. 

130. Yos; no cash doles in any caso. 

132. Yes; the work abstracts recommended by Mr. 
Higham are too complicated. There is no need to carry the 
fines beyond the gang register, where they can be checked by 
all inspecting officers. Also, comparison of expenditure with 
the value at normal rates in periodical returns Is useless and 
most misleading as the amounts done are seldom correctly 
entered. This comparison can only be done when the 
accounts have been finally audited and a careful re-measnre- 
ment taken. ‘Tasks set and done’are also inaccurate and 
not required, nor are ‘ payments due.' 

I attach suggestions for daily and weekly reports, or work 
abstracts, which meet all that 1 have found necessary. 

The daily work abstract shown for the Officer-in-charge 
will also gnit for the gang muharrirs by merely substituting 
as shown in italics on the form. 

183. Employers of labourers often complained that the 
field work was suffering because their men were on the works. 

1S4. Yes; they had fed and housed these men for years, 
and these men had left them at a critical time. Men were 
always sent back to their normal work with the employer 
who asked for them. 

135. Same rateB. In reply to enquiries I am told that 
there were no increases in proportion to rise in price of grain. 

136. They were sufficient for the man alone, not forihis 
family. 

137. The only method I can suggest is to have werk* at 
some distance. No one who can obtain labour at his village 
would go far. 
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ISS. I did not note any boyond the ordinary takavi loan 

tank works. 

139. I do not recommend it. 

143. Balaghat 3^ per cent, on tie work*; Bhandara Cr3 
por cent, of population. 

149. Yes; but they included a large number of the weaver 
classes. 

160. Yes; and had apparently no relations to support 
them, 

165. Yes; they had to come daily to the works as depend* 
eats. 

166. No. 

165. They considered that they lost caste on the kitchens 
on the works by receiving cooked food, but I found that this 
feeling was not maintained to the same extent where we 
styled the kitchens as serais (dharamsala) instead of poor- 
houses (kangal khana). Also the objection to the kitchens 
grew less as the peoplo became more accustomed to them. 
Any objection on caste prejudice is always got over by dis¬ 
tributing dry rations; no one objected to this, but it is then 
difficult to discriminate who are really in need. None but 
the really distressed would take cooked food. 

167. As grain (cooked food) on the works. Grain cer- 
tainly (I refer to relief-works only). 

196. By tickets of admission given by the Officer-in¬ 
charge or Hospital Assistants on the works to all applicants 
in need. 

197. Not on the works. A gang muharrir was put in 
charge of six gangs, and he had a kitchen in his charge also 
for the children and dependents of his gangs. They were, 
constantly checked by inspecting officers. 

198. Cooked food. No; parents could not be trusted. 
The institution of children’s kitchens was a most beneficial 
ona, and one of tho best features of the relief-works. 

242. They were admitted to the works the same as the 
others from the district, and on closing of the works were 
paid a cash dole sufficient to take them to their own districts, 
receiving where required their railway fare in addition and 
despatched under escort to the station. There were not very 
many wanderers in search of work. 

257. Not defective in any way. The whole arrange¬ 
ments were excellent. Every earo was taken to ensure good 
food and water, and careful precautions taken in all sanita¬ 
tion and medical relief. 

253. Yes; sufficient and ample supply of medicines, etc., 

273. Rice and some (HI with chapatti of wheat and juari. 

274. Two meals: chief meal midday with some reserve 
supply for tho evening : some taking also a sort of rice gruel 
in the morning. 

276. There were two descriptions of food very popular 
with the people, but very injurious, producing diarrhoea and 
sickness—prepartions of rice and gram called phowa rice 
and bhunjee-chenna. I issued strict orders against the in¬ 
troduction of these in the camps, as they invariably produced 
sickness. Any of this class of food (prepared by tho Dhimar 
class) is bad. 

278. In the kitchons a khichri of boiled rice and dal—five 
parts rice to ono of d&l with some salt and at times ghi. See 
Instructions for kitchons and register attached. 

279. Two; as contained in above instructions. Drink 
consisted of water filtered through gharras containing sand, 
and milk for the very weak. 


carefully, there was no harm done to the people. 
There is no doubt that this power of fining below 
the minimum wage when used with care and 
discretion has not only a beneficial effect in 
inducing better returns of work, but is very 
necessary to prevent the people becoming slothful 
and indifferent. 

See questions 39 ( a ) and 42 above. 

(2) The introduction of piece-work by contractors. 

This had a most beneficial effect. The works 
were overcrowded with people who were not only 
not in actual need, but also by many very well- 
to-do. For a minimum of work they secured 
the daily wage. But the introduction of the 
piece-work drove these off at once. The camps 
assumed a much more wholesome and manageable 
aspect, and there was a large quantity of good 
work done ; in fact the greater part—I might 
say tliree-fonrths—of the useful work done by 
the whole famine works was under this system. 

Tim task-work was retained in conjunction with this 
piece-work, so the weakly ones did not suffer. 

See questions 39, 44, 45, 46 and 87 above. 

(3) The introduction of the piece-work payment-by¬ 

result system. To this was added a rider that 
the people were only to be paid after every 
three days’ work. This pressed bard on them as 
they had got used to daily payment. This 
cleared off all the remaining people who were not 
in actual need. Also many others left in search 
of other employment, as this system was very 
Unpopular on account of the three days’ wait for 
pay. There was no harm done, however, as there 
were harvest and other works available, Tho 
people got nsod to this system, but I think this 
was to a groat extent duo to slackness in allotting 
and measuring tasks by the work agents or Sub- 
Overseers. For further objections see Question 
44 above. It bad the further good effect of re¬ 
ducing tho camps, I think completely, to those 
only who were in noed of help. 

II. I strongly recommend tho system of piece-work under 
petty contractors (limited also to extent of their contract 
say 2 miles length of road-work as a maximum) with task¬ 
work annexe. Sue full description, questions 39, 44, 45, 46 
and 87 above. 

III. Other suggestions— 

(а) I havo attached forms of work abstracts, daily for 

gang muharrirs, and daily and weekly for 
Officers-in-charge, I have had a large and varied 
experience of work and consider that these meet 
all requirements, Seo question ) 82 above. 

(б) I attach a form of gang register which I recom¬ 

mend. 

(<•) The mate’s list, or names of those in the gangs with 
their caste and villages, must bo written upon 
tho back of this and renewed every time a new 
register is started. I have had great trouble at 
times by the omission of this in checking fraud 
and when drafting gangs from one work to 
another. 

( d) I attach also a form of kitchen register and rules. 
A kitchen should be limited to 300 inmates. 


286. None ; except the usual objections to cooked food by 
first admissions to the kitchen. 

Yes; in plaoes where grain was not available locally, 
special arrangements were made with contractors, who 
supplied tho grain there at the current local rates. 

Genebal Remaeks. 

1 The departures from the Central Provinces Famine 
Code were— 

(1) In the task-work the people were at times fined a 
penal wage on the works. This was very seldom 
done and thon only under very careful supervision. 
It was tried in the Seoni District, but had not a 
beneficial effect. I think this was due to its 
trial when the people were fairly new to the 
work. In the Bhandara District it was tried 
with very good results, and as it was done very 


(e) A very important point is that the number and pay 
of the staff employed should be laid down defi¬ 
nitely in proportion to the work. I found, for 
instance, very heavy expenditure on the special 
gangs for water, conservancy, etc., in the camps. 
I atta-h a circular which I issuod to this effect. 
This limiting or defining of the staff applies 
generally throughout the work ; the number of 
Assistants, Accountants, Sub-Overseers, should 
all he defined in proportion to work, and genuine 
efforts made to reach tho limit laid down by 
drafting from other places if the local supply is 
insufficient. In acute distress I strongly recom¬ 
mend an Accountant and European Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer of the standing of an Assistant 
Engineer, for every six camps of over 4,000 
relief-workers in each. The extra cost of salary 
will be repaid tenfold by the life and expenditure 
saved in the supervision exercised. A Sub-Over¬ 
seer for every two large camps of 4,000, and a 
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work agent to every 1,000 workers In task-work, 
and to every 2,000 in pieoo-work by contractors. 
A gang mubarrir in charge of every six gangs of 
the strength mentioned in question 90 and of 
one kitchen. Offieer-iu-charge and clerical staff 
as laid down in Central Provinces General Order 
No. C.-498. Potty staff as in my printed cir¬ 
cular. Executive Engineer must have a first 
class Accountant at head-quarters, who must bo 
given liberty to seloct as many clerks as he needs 
whilo the work is heavy. Also a junior Execu¬ 
tive or Assistant Engineer i oho will remain only 


at head •quarters and deal with office work and 
watch tho general dealings from there. Running 
a charge undermanned entails great loss of life 
and heavy expenditure, and my experience is 
that no Native Sub-Divisional Officer funder 
grade of Assistant Engineer) should be allowed, 
to hold a charge, however small, becauso he has 
the lives of his fellow-countrymen in his charge 
and I regret to say that I found no genuine 
sympathy at all throughout this famine from 
native subordinates (or officials) for their suffer¬ 
ing fellow-countrymen. 


[Accompaniment to Questions Nos, 45 and 48.] 

List of rates circulated for 'payment of Pieoe-work Contractors in the Bhandara Division on receipt of orders limit■ 

ing payment to workers to the minimum wage. 




RAfBS TO BB ALLOWED TO COXTBAQTOB, 

Kates to bb 
to 

PAID BT CORTEaCTOBB 
LABOURERS. 

Sub-head or wobk. 

Nor¬ 

mal 


Groin a<— 




Grain ot - 





10 

seers. 

9 

fleers. 

8 

Beers. 

7 

peers. 

e 

Beers. 

10 

seerB. 

9 

seers. 

8 

seers. 

7 

seers. 

6 

seers. 


A a.p. 

R a.p. 

| 

R a.p. 

R a.p. 

ft a. p. 

ft a.p 

ft a.p 

R a.p 

R a.p. 

R a.p. 

R a.p. 

Moorum spreading and consolidation . 

0 8 0 

0 12 0 

0 14 0 

10 0 

12 0 

16 0! 

0 9 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

0 14 0 

1 0 0 

Do. consolidation . . . 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 

0 5 (■ 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 

0 9 0 

Gittl-breaking, quartz , . ■ 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 12 0 

3 0 03 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 13 0 

Do., hard rnotal , • 

••• 

3 2 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 10 0 

^5 10 0 

2 6 0 

2 10 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 4 0 

Do., spreading and consolida¬ 

tion. 

18 0 

l dCl 

o 

o 

2 6 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 4 0 

18 0 

1 12 0 

2 4 0 

2 8 0 

Do., consolidation only. , 

10 0 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 

2 6 0 

0 9 0 

0 12 0 

1 2 0 

1 8 0 

1 12 0 


Noil.—To show how rotes ars arrived at— 

Take (Train at 9 hoots per rupee and tho work, that of motnl breaking white quartz. 

From General Order No. C.-498, minimum wese for a man is fto-l-a and a good task ia 6 c. ft. 

for a woman ia Hfl-l-B „ „ „ c. ft. 

In one day 20 men do 120 c. ft. 

„ 40 women ISO „ 

Total 300 „ 

20 men at HO l 6 = 1 14 0 
40womenat „Q 1 0=3 12 0 


Total 6 10 0 for 300 c. ft. 

This oomee to Be. 1-1M and 33 °/„ ie added for ooutrector'e supervision, profit and loos, etc 

E. A. LUGARD, 

Executive Engineer, 

Bhandara Division. 


[Accompaniment to question No. 84.] 

Tank * in Behir by Public Works, Department 
Famine Belief Works. 


Name. 

Expenditure, 
famine Relief 
Works (in¬ 
cluding gra¬ 
tuitous relief.) 

Additional 
cost to com¬ 
plete as 
Famine Rebel 
"Works. 

Addilioual 
cost of mason¬ 
ry, etc., not 
suitable for 
Famine Relitf 
Works. 

Rbuaesb. 



ft 

ft 

ft 


Basal , 


7.400 

300 

000 


Tareffflon 


2,300 

150 

300 


llohgaon 


1,046 

60 

200 


Ekilwanl 


8,130 

... 

600 


Ghoradehl 


3,833 

200 

360 


Aina . 


4,893 

250 

S60 


Ateora . 


2,527 

160 

260 


Bansuli 


1.233 

ICO 

250 


Bakharikona 


2,707 

200 

300 




31,075 






Tank by Herd. Lampard as Famine Relief 
Work, 


&QB&nkhar 


2,200 

500 

800 

Mrwunry in 
excess of 
other 
tanks. 


Not*.—Columns 3 and 4 are liable io revision as the tanks are und'er 
oareful survey at present and dual OBtimates under preparation. 
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[Accompaniments to Question No. 132 and General Bemavks III (a).] 


Note fob Pbepabation op this iobm. 

1. The Officer-in-charge will fill up the form on reverse 
and forward it weekly to the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

2. The entries will be the totals for each day abstracted 
from the daily abstract of the Officer-in-charge. 

3. Sunday wages will be paid only to those who have 
earned it during the week by special work. 

4. The abstract of first page will be filled in by Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

5. The Kitchen register must accompany this weekly. 


Register No,--- 

(* To be Ailed In asd signed by Sab-Divisional Officer before Issue to 
the work.) 

Wosk Abstbact. 

Famine Relief Camp No- 

___District, 

__Division. 


Mr. H. A . 

Zugard, 


Officer-in-charge.- 

For week ending Saturday. 


No_ dated -.—.——189 . 

Forwarded to the District Officer and District or Divi¬ 
sional Engineer. 


Sub-Divisional Officer. 


Abstbact. 


I. Task-work — 


(1) Week’s wages to task-workers only (total at foot 
of column 10)...R-- 


Gratuitous relief as per Kitchen register.. 

a- 

Total ft.. 

(2) Quantity of work done by task-work (total at 

foot of columns 11 to 16).Cubic feet.... 

(3) No. of units relieved— 

(a) total of column (5)..... 

(b) total of Kitchen register.. 

Total R.. 

II. Pieee-worK —• 

(1) Amount paid during the week (total of column 

21 ) ». 

(2) Number of units relieved (total of columns 17 

to 19 inclusive).. 

(3) Rate per male unit (total of column 22).. 
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Officeb-in-chabge. 

Weekly Report by Sub-Divisional Officer for period ending 
Saturday_189 . 

1. Condition of the relief-workers. 

2. Outburst of disease. 

8. Efficacy of food and water-supply arrangements. Grain 
used as basis of wages and its price in seers per rupee. 

4. Sufficiency of staff and organization of gangs. 

6. Succinct notes on work personally inspected, and any¬ 
thing which should be brought to notice on the famine-relief 
works. 

Dated at -"1 

The _ 189 .) - Officer-in-charge. 

Dated at -■) 

The _ 189 .)- Sub-Divisional Officer . 

Noth.—I n 5 should bo noted clearly the present state of the work, as 
nature of wort In eaoh mite, difficulty or otherwise of providing sufficient 
work, nuffioiency of hutting, whether labourers are coming to the work or 
not, etc. 


[ Accompaniment to Question 132 and General Bemarks III («).] 


Note fob Pbetabation of this fobm. 

1 rpj 1() Offiesr-in-o h arge _ .jj flje form on reverse and 

Bang Muharrir 

forward . ., T Sub-Divisional Officer 

.»6«r- 11 “y to tha — 


Register No._* 

(* To be filled in and signed by Sub-Divisional Officer before issue to 
the work.) 


2. Columns 6 to 9, Class I, is for special workers as 
mates. Class II for diggers only. Class III for carriers, 
including children 12 to 16. Class IV for children 7 to 12. 

3. To prepare column 20, the number of male units will 
he the number of men in column 17 plus |rds of the number 
of women in column 18 and Jrd of the number of children in 
column 19, all added together. 

4. Column 21 to be to the nearost rupeo. 

6. Column 22 is prepared by dividing amount paid in 
column 21 by number of male units in column 20. 

Wobe Abstract. 

Famine Relief Camp No._. 

._District. 

_Division. 


Offieer-5n-charge— 
(Gang Muharrir) 


No.- dated ____189 , 

Forwarded to the Sub-Divisional Offieor. 
Submitted. Officer-in-charge. 


Mr. E. A. 
Lugard . 


Officer-in-Charge, 
Gang Muharrir. 



Balgovtnd 


MJIsCfSS pP EVIDENCE. 



Dated the 189 . I Non**— The entries in italic* shew the alternates use at a ^&ng M nT j i a gir 'g Work Abstract or Day Book, 
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t Accompaniment to General Remarks Ill b and s.J 


GANG REGISTER NO. 1. 
(Wages on 11 seers to the rupee 1 .) 


Mr. K A. 
j Lugard. 


Earthwork. 

(Task-work.) 




Reduced lead. 


Reduced lead R = F6+H+12 T 
where B = Horizontal lead 
V — Vertical lift 

Number of carrier units — T (task) x B (Reduced lead) . 

10,000 (Constant) 

2*2 
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"" Mate 


MATE’S LIST. 


T 


Gang Mo. 


I 


Class I. 


Class II. 


Class III, 


Class IV, 
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[Accompaniment to General Remarks III (o).] 

CIRCULAR No. 

Special Gangs. 

To all Sul-Divisional Officers and Officers-in-charge, 

In continuation of my No. , dated , 

as there still appears to' be doubt about the number and 
wages for the special gangs, I lay down the limits to be 
allowed. 

Take for example a camp of 4,000 relief-workers. 


One water-supply mato at same rate. 

Four treasury guards at do. (two per day, two 
per night). 

Two dak runners at do. 

VI, — Kitchens. 

Cooks same as laid down in the rules of Superintendent 
of Works ; wages D rate and 6 pies only. 

11 Kitchen Gang Muharrir (all kitchens to be in his 
charge at R12 per month). 

VII. — General. 


I .— Water-supply. 

* To each two gangs, one piao is now sufficient, for each 
piao one strong water-carrier is required, and one weak 
woman for distributing water. 

These are to bo paid the D wage only. 

Suppose the 4,000 to be divided into 44 gangs and one 
special gang— 

(«) For piaos we need 22 x 1=22 men 1 at D e 

22 x 1=22 women j 6 

Six water barrels are sufficient. For each water barrel we 
need ono man at 1) wage. 

0 y 1=6 men at D wage. 

(b) For Hospital we need 2 water-carriers, strong men. 

1 distributor woman to overy 
12 patients. 

2x1 = 2 men at D wage. 


1 Chaplassi for Offieer-in-charge at R6 a month. 

1 Khalassi to each Sub-OversCer at do. do. 

VIII.—Cholera. 

In case of an outbreak of cholera— 

1 Wator-carrior to every 6 patients. 

1 Distributor do. do. 

1 Cook. 

1 Attendant (male) to every 6 males. 

1 do. (female) do. do. 

All these attendants to get 4 annas a day. 

Sweepers to be paid 8 annas a day for burying a corpse 
from cholera, 3 annas for a corpse from any othor causes. 

[Accompaniment, to Question No. 378 and General 
Remark b III-(d).] 


1x1 = 1 woman at D wage. 

(c) For the camp we need one water-carrier for Officers’ 
quarters, 2 for all kitchens at the camp. 

2 water-carriers, strong mon at D wago. 

3 distribution women at D wago for the coolie huts for 
supply for cooking purposes. 

6 men at D wage. 

3 women at I) wage. 

m , . , . (35 men at D wage. 

Total water-supply gang • ^ o,- wonle jj a t D wago. 

II.—Conservancy. 

One conservancy guard for each 8 gangs, say, six strong 
men at D wage and 6 pies. 

Two guards for Officers’ quarters, all hospitals and kitchens, 
and all coolie huts in camp. These two mon are respon¬ 
sible for all the camp, and every building and its surround¬ 
ing. 

The first 6 guards are to inspect the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments along the road, and to keep all animals and carts off 
the road when necessary : they will keep travelling along the 
portion of the road occupied by the 8 gangs in charge of 
each. Total 8 mon at D wage and six pies. 

III. — Hospital. 


Instructions for the management of Public Works 
Department Kitchens. 

I. —These kitchens were originally intended for small 
children belonging to people on the works. Under recent 
orders all dependents, or whatever age, are to be admitted 
as well as any starving people uuoonnectod with the workers 
who apply for food. 

II. —The persons attending each kitchen will then be 
classed according as they are (a) connected with the works, 
and ( b ) unconnected with the works. Undor class (a) will 
fall all non-working dependents, whether children or adults, 
except babies in arms. Children over 7 who arc too thin to 
do much work, may be classed as dependents if they are 
willing to take cooked food. No cash payment is to be made 
to any dependent, 

III. —Anyone who brings an order of admission from a 
Circle Officer (Revenue _Iuspector) or officer of superior rank 
must be admitted. 

IV. —The food to be given is a “ khichri ” of boiled rice 
and dal, 5 parts of rico, 1 part of dal, some salt should be 
added of course, and if possible a littlo ghi or oil. Tbe 
standard measure should be a tin pot 4J inches in diameter 
and 2J inches deep. This holds the cooked food equivalent 
of threo chattaks. 

Three of these measures should be given to each adult 
man. 


Two men to assist in distributing medicine at D wage 

and 6 pies. 

1 male attendant for each 6 patients (men). 

1 femalo do. do. do. (women). 

say 2 men at D wage. 

2 women ) ° 

IV* — Sweepers* 

16 are sufficient; to be paid at R6 per month for 

fi 5-0-0 do. 

female (but more may be paid when necessary). Out of 
this 10, one should be selected as a Jamadar sweeper at R8 
a month. He will be responsible for the work of all the 
others. 


Two and three-quarters to each adult woman. 

From one to two-and-a-half to each child, according to 
age. 

In preparing each day’s food the average may be taken as 
5 chattaks. 

V. —It is well to distribute twice daily if possible. But 
if the kitchen is crowded, this will be difficult and one meal 
will suffice. People should be allowed to take away what 
they cannot eat on the spot. 

VI. —One cook will suffice for 150 to 200 children. A 
water-carrier and muharrir will be required, and perhaps a 
warder to keep order. 

VII. —Persons of class (a) will be shown as at present 
on the register of their gang. 

The Gang Muharrir should give each of them a ticket 
showing:— 


V. — Mates. 

One to each gang at D wage and 6 pies. 

44 gangs and one special gang gives 45. 

One conservancy mate in charge of whole arrangements at 
D wage and 6 pies. 


Number of gang. 

Name and class. 

Date of issue. 

It will bo well to maintain a separate attendance register 
for persons of class (5), giving names in the first column 


• Number of piaos according to season, 
t For general superintendence of all kitchens. 
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and providing a column for oach day in tlia month. They VIII.—The attendance of each day *hould be »b»tra<rted 

also should be given tickots. in a register of the following form:— 


Date, 


NOMBEB FED. 


Class ( a ). 


Gang 

No. 


Men. 


Wo- 

d8P, 


Chil¬ 

dren 

I. 


Chil¬ 

dren 

II. 


Chil¬ 

dren 

III. 


Class (&). 


Man. 


Wo¬ 

men. 


Chil- 

dre 

I. 


Chil¬ 

dren 

II. 


Chil¬ 

dren 

III. 


Total. 


Amount of food 
used. 


Receipts and expenditure should be shown in a simple form 
o f jama-Jchareh, extracts from which will serve as bills for 
replenishing an imprest or as vouchers for expenditure. 
The amount of food charged for in t\\Q j ama-kharch should 
of course correspond with the amounts shown in the attend¬ 
ance rogister. 


IX.—Kitchen tickets should be furnished with string so 
as to be carried hung on the neck. A convenient material is 
a thin sheet of zinc on which entries can be written indelibly 
with either sulphuric acid or nila tutia* 
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Written answers to the Commission s questions by Me. 

*10. Fifteen per cent, is certainly liable to be exceeded in 
certain tracts, especially hilly and jungle tracts. 

11. Have no statistics. 

12. On some occasions, e. g., in tho slack season, the 
proportion of persons relieved was larger than actually 
necessary. 

Persons were relieved on works who were not in urgont 
need of relief. 

I attribute this to the fact that work was obtainable for 
those willing to work: they were sitting idle in thoir own 
homes; and owing to the bad times, there were but few of 
the ordinary distractions, sncli as marrying and giving in 
marriage on tho tapis. Villago life was move than ordi¬ 
narily dull, while at the works all was bustle and life. This 
class' of people would in any year go to works if opened in 
the vicinity of their villages. Moro especially if tho works 
were badly managed and task not properly enforced as was 
the caso in some of Public Works Department camps. 

13. At the commencement of the famine a much larger 
proportion might have been relieved ; hut this was due to 
the attitude of tho people thomsolves, who would not attend 
tho works and delayed their departure from their homos 
until their constitution had been seriously impaired, and, 
in some of the more remote tracts, until they had not 
strength for the journey as the works were far apart. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, this resistance or apathy was overcome. 

15. The relief given has, I think, beon entirely successful, 
but it should have been started very much earlier. 

16. The introduction of the piece-work or payment by 
results system was immediately followed by a large decrease 
in tho numbers on relief, and I consider that the decrease 
was a direct result of tho change. At the time I was anxious 
about tills matter, as I was of opinion that persons in need 
of relief left the works and wore wandering about. Most of 
the persons, however, in need of relief filtered back to one 
or other of the works, and I don’t think that any real evil 
effects followed the change except perhaps temporarily. 

Reducing relief-centres which were overcrowded and 
unmanageable and did more barm than good in the stato 
they were in. 

17. I don’t think the change had any ofiect on the death, 
rate. 

18. No; certainly not. 

19. Yes; all persons able to work were made to work- All 
holploss persons were treated at the nearest hospital relief- 
centre, except where they were dependants on workers, and 
they then received a subsistence allowance. 

20. Women and children had also to execute a task. At 
one time, May and June, over 90 per cent, of the workers 
in my circle were women and children; children’s gangs 
were formed with distinct success. 

21. Confining oneself to persons on works (ufl., excluding 
village-relief) the numbers of destitute persons unable to 
work would be comparatively small. 

I have no figures. 

22. (1) Yes ; (2) tho task has boon a full one, considered 
with reference to the working capacity of each gang in some 
camps. In others tasks were absolutely inadequate ; (3) on 
paper the wage was a mere subsistence wage. In reality, 
owing to faults in setting the tasks, etc., it was much more. 

23. Yes, the works have been more numerous. Soo 
remarks to Q. 77. Residence on a relief-work is, in my 
opinion, a test of severe necessity except among lower castes. 

27. For the first six months gratuitous relief was given 
in poor-houses and by money doles to people in their homes. 
After that date children were relieved in large numbers at 
kitchens. Tillage relief in money doles in villages was the 
main form. 

28. I think that the risk of a too free grant of village- 
relief was effectually prevented, and I think that village- 
relief is tho most efficient and economical form of relief and 
Was kept strictly within bounds. 

29. Village relief has undoubtedly saved many lives. 

I do not think it has demoralized tho people, and when 
village-relief was closed in no village was any disinclination 
shown by the people to tako up the support of the village 

aupers. I do not think it helped to keep villages and 

onseholds together. 

82. The agricultural labourers will quickly recover; the 
tenants will recover, but moro slowly. 


A. Maebiott, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, Jabalpur. 

53. I do not think that all the roads will be effectively 
maintained. They will probably be abandoned if they fall 
into disrepair before the peoplo have got into the new 
route. 

54. Plenty of new roads. 

55. I have never been in favour of metal collection for 
several reasons :— 

(1) Tho labourers aro unused to the work. 

(2) Accidents from stone slipping, splinter flying, 

etc., are frequent. 

(3) It is merely exorcise for arms, and hence not a 

healthful exercise, being of too sedentary a 
nature. 

(4) Women ought not to be put on to break metal, 

and the mere collection of stones is very soon 
over. 

(5) Sufficient metal can be collected with a large camp 

in a comparatively short time, and the camp 
has to be continually moving. 

(6) The initial cost of hammers, etc., is very heavy, 

and when the famine is over 90 per cent, of 
tools are no use to any one. 

I do not think metal collection is a good form of employ¬ 
ment for reliof labour. 

58. Yes. 

57. Tanks are an excellent form of relief-work, as they 
provide labour to which the people are accustomed ; numbers 
can provide their own digging implements. 

In this district (Jabalpur) irrigation by tanks is not 
resorted to to any extent, and conseqnently tanks can hardly 
be said to benefit the villages except by the improvement 
of the water-supply for domestic purposes ; if the tanks 
were more numerous, they would, I think, be used for 
irrigation purposes and be a permanent benefit. 

59. An ordinary village tank cannot accommodate moro 
than 1,000 persons. 

60. No ; the supply of possible tanks has not been ex¬ 
hausted, and we can rely on employing large numbers on 
them again. 

63 to 66. No. 

67- No. 6. 

II. 

71. (a). Sir miles. 

71. (i). 20 to 25 miles. 

72. Yes. 

73. Yes. 

74. The rule in small numbers, that is to say, on every 
samp there were about 5 to 25 per cent, of the workers 
resident on the works. 

75. Residence has not been made a definite condition of 
relief ; excepting foreigners, very few of the workers could 
not get relief within 10 miles of their homos, 

76. No. I am not in favour of making residence obliga¬ 
tory or of indirectly inducing it by concentrating the works. 
I have no evidence, but I recollect that at times tho state 
of the workers, judging from their appearance, clothes, otc., 
made me think they did not require relief. 

A high task and low rates if enforced are ample tests. 

77. Residence on the work is of two kinds— 

(1) Residence in the sheds provided for the purpose, and 
(2) squatting under a tree anywhere within a mile of the 
works. 

The first is distasteful to the people, as they don’t know 
what to expect, and think they lay conditions on themselves 
by living in the sheds. 

The second is not. Many of the labouring classes—Gonds, 
Kols, etc., leave tbeir villages for months in the year and go 
out and camp in the forest, build their little thatched huts ; 
again look at the hundreds of people who come down every 
year for the harvesting of the rabi crop. They havB no 
objec tion to leaving their homes temporarily. 

The higher classes do object, hut then they can nearly 
always livo in a neighbouring village. 

77. No. 

78. No; certainly not. In the late famine it was almost 
impossible to get supervising officers, e.g., in my circle I 


the number., refer to the question* drawn up by the CommipBiou. 
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had one officer-in-charge for two works 9 miles apart merely 
because officers-in-charge, work agents, etc., were almost 
impossible to get. The supply is absolutely inadequate, and 
I do not suppose that in future famines the demand is at 
all likely to be met. 

79. No reductions for distance were made in the task, arid 
I cannot call to mind of a single instance of distance from 
the works being put forward as an oxcuse for not doing the 
full task. 

80. The cost of hutting must of course vary in almost 
every camp. The cost is largely dependent on the distance 
at which materials are obtainable ; when long barracks are 
built, the cost is something enormous and out of all propor¬ 
tion to the shelter provided. If they build their own huts, 
the cost per family would be from 1 to 3 days’ pay of the 
family at the minimum wage. The actual cost of course 
is again dependent on the basis on which the wages are fixed ; 
with a 10 seers basis hutting accommodation should not cost 
more than 2 to 4 annas per head. 

81. No ; I don’t think so. Except for 10 days' rain in 
February, I do not think the people suffered from the cold 
and discomfort. Aftor that dato most camps had hutting 
accommodation. 

82. Residence was not enforcod. 

83. When the works are small and numerous, the propor¬ 
tion of dependants will bo much larger than when they are 
large and few ; tho reason boing that, in the former, 
mothers will be able to bring all thoir small children to tho 
works. If the works are larger and few, tho dependants will 
he chiefly resident on the work : as a mother cannot bring 
more than one child a distance over 3 miles, the number of 
children dependants will be considerably lessened. 

85. Yes. 

88. Piece-work on advantageous ratos, half as much again 
or double ordinary rates as was necessary. 

89. I would not limit tho earnings at all. If very high 
wages were being continually oarnod, a reduction in the 
rates is sufficient. 

90. Erom 20 to 30 persons. 

91. I am of opinion that the payments will bo fairly 
made if made through the mates. In all works under me 
this practice was in force and was very successful. 

The complaints wero practically nil. 

93. None whatever. 

I regret that, owing to the scarcity of copies both of the 
Famine Commissioner’s and Mr. Higham’s notes, I am 
unable to answer questions referring to them. 

IV. 

114 to 117. The conclusions arrived at by the Jabalpur 
Division Famino Conference are, I think, sound. 

118. This is almost impossibio to answer; in my own 
circle a Revenue Inspector, a Naib-Tahsildar and a candidate 
for Govornmont employment wore the most successful 
officors-in-ehargo ; at tho same time thore were Rovonue 
Inspectors, Naib-Tahsildars and candidates for employment 
who were entire failures. 

Retired officers I would not employ In any case. 

119. Most certainly. 

120. Yes ; they can and should. 

121. No ; I don’t think it either necessary or desirable. 
During ton months I don’t think I tried half-a-dozen cases 
from any of the Relief Camps, and I was the only Magiste¬ 
rial Officer continually on tour in the whole of one tahsil 
containing two Circle Relief Officers. 

122. Works under Civil Agency were, for the most part, 
task-works, while Public Works Department Camps were, 
as a rule, piece-works. 

123. No. No. 

V. 

126. Payments should never be made by the gang 
moharrirs. 

127. No. 

128 (*). There was in the beginning, but not afterwards. 

128 (ii). Thoy wero steady workers, amcnablo to dis¬ 
cipline and did good work. 

129. Maximum 3,000. 

Minimum 1,000. 

C.P. 


130. Yes; kitchens in all cases for children able to eat 
the food and a pice for infants in arms to the mother. 

YI-A. 

133. I received only one oomplaint from a private 
employer who had received a loan from Government, to the 
effect that, in spite of his paying more than was paid at 
relief-works, lie could not get labourers. 

134. On enquiry I found his complaint to be groundless 
and put forward as an excuse for not starting work properly 
with the money received. 

135. Very slightly in excess. 

136. The rates wore sufficient I think 

137. If found necessary a reduction in rates. 

138. Yes ; particularly in jungly tracts. 

Works wore undertaken by them with money received 
through loans under the Land Improvements Act. These 
works would not have been undertaken but for theso loans. 

139. Yes ; provided loans wero given by Government at a 
very early stage of tho famine. 

VI-B. 

149. Yes. 

150. Yes. 

151. Such persons are supported by thoir own relatives 
as a rule and, if thoy have none, by the whole village com¬ 
munity. 

They are thrown upon the State during famine because 
the community, however willing, can no longer support 
themselves and deserted their villagos in largo numbors. 

152. I havo no figures, but I should say the greater part 
were women and children. Hardly any were jiordani shins. 
Pardanashins, as a rule, are confined to cities and very 
large villages. 

153. No. Yes. 

354. Yes. 

155. No. 

156. No j unless the dependant showed signs of distress. 

157. Yes. 

158. Yes. The only precautions that can be takon are 
continued inspections by Revenue Inspectors and tiro Circle 
Reliof Officer and his assistants, and the maintenance of 
diaries by all officers of and above the rank of Revenue 
Inspectors. 

160. I don’t think so. It used to be refused at first by 
somo, but not so much for foar of a social or casto stigma as 
from the circulation of absurd stories. 

161. I don’t think so. 

162. Yes, and in many villages I put them on the work 
in filling up lanes and hollows and improving the village 
stroots. 

163. No. 

164. In the beginning such kitchens would bo a very 
good criterion of the acuteness of the distress, and would be, 

I think, preferable to gratuitous relief in villages. 

165. The lower castes have no objection, and with 
children of all castes there is very little objection; with 
adults, however, the feeling or prejudice is strong onough 
to prevent their coming to the kitchens until they had tried 
to better their position by wandering. 

166. I don’t think SO. 

167. Monoy. I prefor a money dole. 

168. It was paid in their villages. 

169. There used to be complaints, but it was impossible to 
bring them home to the patwaris ; it was very probably 
done, but I don’t think on an extensive scale. 

170. The Rovenue Inspectors were doubled. 

171. To no extent. 

185. Relief-centres wore opened prior to the introduction 
of village-relief; grain was given in some and money doles 
at others. 

186. Tho recipients were supposed to do some work on 
tanks as a rule, but practically no task was exacted and 
very little work was done. 

187. Yes j all the relief-centres were in a state of chaos. 

> 188. The mortality was high ; there was no epidemio 
disease iD my circle, except very acute diarrhoea, which wa* 
practically epidemio. 

24 


Mr. A. 
Marriott. 
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‘Mr. A. 189, Relief-centres where money or grain doles are given 
Marriott . are, I think, worse than useless, and should never be rosortod 

- to. Relief-centres where cooked food is given in practically 

rural poor-house or kitchen is what is required at the early 
stage of distress. 

189. Yes ; much better. 

190. Not that I know of. 

192. Yes ; at their commencement they were entirely in 
the hands of the Village Committee, with the schoolmaster 
or patwari as Secretary, and then unofficial agency was 
much used. 

The Committee, however, did so badly that though they 
remained on in theory, in practice they were not used at 
all and were of no use. 

194. They are invaluable in conjunction with roliof-works, 
and may be established with very groat advantage (chictiy 
to children) as widely as possible. 

195. Kitchens in the beginning would be of great value 
in determining the acuteness of distress. After peoplo bad, 
however, boon accustomed to receive money doles in their 
own homes it would bo a very difficult matter to make them 
go to kitchens and they would endeavour to hang on till 
the harvest. 

I do not think it advisable to start them at the end of 
the famine. 

196. Yes; to all applicants. 

197. I have only experience of children’s kitchens where 
adult wandorers were, of course, fed. Supervision of 


kitchens cost less trouble than any other form of relief. 
The waste on misapplication of food was almost nil. 

The only arrangements possible were inspection from 
time to time, counting the children tallying with the 
register, and the state of the children themselves. They 
were in my circle all under officials, schoolmasters. 

198. By cookod food certainly, generally I think they 
spent it on the children, but on unsuitable food. 

200. Yes ; as a rule they have spent it on labourers. 

201. The benefit is invaluable. Yes. 

203 & 204. No. 

205. No. 

206. Yes. 

232. Yes ; if amount available for taccavi is insufficient. 

233. Yes. 

234. Yes ; by drawing the peoplo back to their villages 
and giving them a fresh start in life. 

237- Clothes. 

239. Yes ; certainly. 

240. Yes. 

242. Relief-centres and advances to Police and by warn¬ 
ing mukaddams and kotwars to relievo persons in need of 
relief. Yes. 

They came down in large numbers for the harvest, and 
immigrants from Native States were very numerous. 

246. Nc. 


Written statement of evidence by Mb. W. N. Maw, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur. 


Mr. W. N. (A).—DBrABTUBBs mom the Peinciples of the Cen- 
Mai a. nut Pbovinces Famine Code, which Have 

- OCCUBEED IN THE CENTBAL 1’BoVINCEs DCBIN3 

the becent Famine. 

1. From November 1896 to August 1897 I was working 
in the Jabalpur District as a Famine Relief Officer. 
From August 1897 to December I was officiating as Deputy 
Commissioner of Mandla. Both districts are in tbo same 
Division, and the measures of State relief used in both dis¬ 
tricts were naturally the same. 

They consisted of— 

(1) Village-relief. 

( 2 ) 


Works under the Public Works Department. 

Local works or Relief Centres. 

Poor-houses. 

Loans to agriculturists— 

(a) for works; 

(5) for seed or cattle. 

Kitchens. 

(7) Relief to starving wanderers through the Police. 

The measures of private relief were 

(1) Distribution of the money received from the Charit¬ 

able Relief Fund. 

(2) Distribution of money subscribed locally. 

(3) Distribution of American grain. 


(3) 

(4) 
(6) 


( 6 ) 


entirely cut off from the rest of the district by a portion of 
the Native State of Rowah. The most northern village of 
the Patwari’s circle was about 12 miles from British terri¬ 
tory, and it was inhabited by Gond aborigines. 

Scarcely a man from these villages came into the Jabal¬ 
pur District for relief, and when tbo distress was very 
severe, it was necessary to put several persons on village- 
relief who did not come under tho exact wording of Soction 
34. 

This, however, was an exceptional case, but I will give an 
instance which applies to any Village in a British district. 
I refer to tho case of women with four or five children rang¬ 
ing from, say, six to twelve years of age. Such women very 
often absolutely refused to leave their villages, especially if 
they were widows and their husbands bad been cultivators, 
as they were afraid that as soon as they bad left the village 
their honses would be occupied by new tenants. The womon 
usually presented a miserable appearance caused by evident 
privation, but they had not reached such a state of emacia¬ 
tion or physical weaknoss as to disable them from earning 
their living, and they did not come under Section 34 (.), 
because there were no infant children in their homes to re¬ 
quire their attendance. 

Another oase is that of the poverty-gtriken cultivator who 
had received about Hi5 or R20 from the Charitable 
Relief Fund, and spent it in plough cattle and seed. It wag 
absolutely necessary for such cultivators to stay in their 
villages, and I often put them on village-relief when it 
seemed probable that they would fall victims to the famine 
unless so relieved ; such cases and many others did not come 
under Section 34. 


2. All the measures of State relief noted above were Code 
measures. The Codo’s prescriptions are for the most part 
eneral in their character, and though in all the different 
inds of relief details had to be elaborated during the course 
of the famine, the spirit of the prescriptions was not departed 
from to any great extent. 

The principal deviation from the prescriptions of the 
Famine Code relating to village-relief was that the test for 
qualification was the physical condition of the pauper, and 
that the restrictions contained in Section 34 of the Code 
were not strictly adhered to. Had this been the case, the 
ower of the Famine Relief Officer to save life would have 
eeu restricted also. For instance, many villages were at a 
considerable distance from a relief-work, and the villagers 
oould not be induced hy threats or persuasion to leave their 
villages. In my circle in tho Jabalpur District, there 
was one Patwari’s circle containing six villages, which was 


An amendment to the Code was proposed at the late Con¬ 
ference. 

4. Works under the Public Works Department. 

A very necessary simplification of the Code was made in 
only classifying workers as B or D and omitting classes A 
and C altogether. 

The most important deviation of course was the introduc¬ 
tion of piece-work. The experiment did not succeed in 
Mandla, and caused many of the workers to leave the works, 
and when this happened, piece-work was abolished in the 
district, much to the sorrow of the workers at ono ont of the 
six worts who were mostly Gonds, accustomed to road work, 
and were able to earn 4 annas a day under the piece-work 
system at a timo when the maximum pay of a man under 
task-work was only 2 annas. 

The subject is one which can he best dealt with by officers 
of the Public Works Department. 
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6 . “Local Works ” and “Relief Centres” are difforent 
names for practically the same thing. They are small 
works, managed by a Civil Officer distinct from tho Public 
Works Department, at which gratuitous relief is given to 
persons incapable of working. They may also be defined as 
centres for gratuitous relief of wanderers to which a small 
local work is attached. I shall in future refer to them as 
Relief Centres. 

The particular form of relief which is afforded at a Relief 
Centre does not seem to be contemplated in the Code. 
Nevertheless it is very necessary, because it is suitable for 
the class of people which is intermediate between those who 
should be exported to go to a work managed by the Public 
Works Department and those who should be given village- 
relief. If works under the Public Works Department could 
bo established in such numbers that no village of the district 
would be more than 8 or at the most 12 miles from one of 
them, Rolief Centres would not be necessary, but in practice 
it is impossible to do this, partly on account of the difficulty 
of finding plenty of suitable works to commence operations 
upon, and partly on account of the difficulty of finding men 
to act as Officers-in-charge and work agents. It thus be¬ 
comes necessary to establish small works in villages remote 
from large works. 

The numbers on such works should be strictly limited, and 
should never exceed 1,000 and rarely exceed 500, and the 
workers in good condition should be periodically drafted on 
to the nearost Public Works. 

The Relief Centre should be kept up chiefly for the sake 
of weakly labourers who are not strong enough to do a good 
day’s work on a public work, and who are yet not so helpless 
as to deserve village-relief. The task exacted from thorn 
should be merely nominal, and one of the chief duties of the 
Oflicer-in-charge should be to give gratuitous rolief to 
wanderers who arrived at the work in a starving condition 
until they can be draftod to the nearost poor-house. 

6. There were no material deviations from the principles 
of the Code under the remaining heads of relief. 


(B).— Degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted, considered primarily with 
regard to the belief op distress and thb 
saving of lives and secondarily with regard 
TO economy. 

When I was in Mandla in September and October, the 
highest percentage of the population on relief was about 10. 
Mandla was one of the worst affected districts in tho whole 
Province, and relief was on a very liberal scale. There were 
6 works under the Public Works Department, 17 Local 
Works and about 50 kitchens, and village-relief had been 
extended so as to include all who had any claim to it what¬ 
ever. I am of opinion that any further increase to the 
numbers in recoipt of rolief would have caused a waste of 
money. I therefore think that the number on relief in the 
worst month should not exceed 15 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion at tho most, and that usually it ought to be leas than 
this. 

I do not think that the number of persons relieved was 
ever larger than necessary either in Jabalpur or Mandla. 
Of course in both districts there was a small number of 
persons relieved who were not in need of relief, but these 
were principally people on village-relief. I remember once 
putting the mother of the village priest on the relief list; 
she was old and shrivelled in appearance, and unable to 
work, and the malguzar said that she had no one to support 
her. The malguzar’s son was on bad terms with his father, 
and he told me that the old lady was one of the richest in 
the village. 

It was always quite impossible to rely on the information 
given in the village as to the circumstances of the applicants 
for village-relief. As a rule the malguzars recommended 
nearly the whole village. The best test was the physical 
appearance of the paupers, and even this was unreliable in 
the case of very old people, as it was impossible to say 
whether their decrepitudo had been caused entirely by ago or 
partly by privation. In such oases a careful enquiry into 
the means of the family was essential. I do not think that 
any people were unnecessarily relieved on works or in poor- 
houses, bocause the institutions were not as a rule popular. 

The principal class of people who ought to have been 
relieved and were not, were those who were not so weak as to 
be unable to go on to works and who yet refused to leave 
their villages. In some cases no doubt their obstinacy cost 


them their lives; under the best arrangements, it is not 
possible to have every village visited more than twice a 
month, and if a man who was really without resources was 
refused relief on the occasion of one visit, and refused to go 
to the nearest work as directed, it is quite possible that he 
should succumb before the village was visited again. I do 
not think that a single person would die of privation if he 
would only make tho slightest offorts to avail himself of the 
relief which is at his doors. But as the abandonment of his 
cultivation for a whole year would very often cause a small 
cultivator to lose his status as such, and sink to the level of 
a field labourer, it is not surprising that he should prefer to. 
stay, in his village and face the worst. 

The mortality in every district which was severely affected 
rose to nearly double the normal. I do not think that this 
could be avoided except by a very lavish use of village-relief,, 
which would involve relieving every one at his owu house 
whom an enquiry proved to be without resources. 

The tendency is for all classes to stay in their villages as 
long as they possibly can, and when at last they make up 
their minds to go on to a relief work, they are probably in 
a weak Btate of health, which renders them very liable to 
cholera or dysentery or other bowel complaints. They are 
thus unable to digest the first good meal they get, and if 
cholora makes its appearance they fall easy victims to it. 

I consider a combination of works and village-relief as 
sufficient in itself for all tho purposes of famine relief. A 
due consideration of economy demands that no one should be 
relieved who is able, but refuses, to work, and all persons 
unable to work must receive gratuitous relief, and this is best 
given to them in their houses. In the Jabalpur District 
I think that very few people were ever put on the Village 
Register who wore not entitled to gratuitous relief, and that 
the works which were opened there were quite sufficient to 
find employment for all who applied for it. 

(C).—Advice as to the measures and methods of 

-WORKING WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO PROVE MOST 

EFFECTIVE IN FUTURE IN THESE TWO RESPECTS. 

The measure which I think is the most important in order 
to secure economy is that wages at Public Works should be 
aid In grain ana not in cash. The Public Works Code lays 
own instructions for the procedure to be adopted in both 
cases, but during the last famine it was always the practice 
to pay in cash. It is an assured fact, which I think very 
few will question, that a great part of the money paid in 
wages was not spent by the workers. 

During the rains the workers live to a great extent on 
Ihaji, which is very unwholesome, and in Mandla, where 
there is a great deal of forest and large acres of waste land, 
the workers gather grass-seeds ( hodela , etc.) for food, and 
save most of their earnings. The seeds are used as food even 
in a year of good harvest, and the Gonds use a special basket 
to collect them in when they are sbaken out of the ear. 

It is easy to ascertain the amount of money spent by the 
relief-workers by enquiring from the shop-keepers or con¬ 
tractor what the daily takings are. I have often made such 
enquiries, and in most cases have found that the amount 
spent on the work every day was considerably less than half 
the amount paid in wages. In a criminal case of theft 
which I had to try in Jabalpur District, it came out inci¬ 
dentally that a man had bought a bullock out of money 
saved on the work. In the months of November and Dec¬ 
ember, when the famine was nearly over, and all the works 
had been closed, the Gonds in Mandla District admitted 
freely that they had saved most of their wages. The Gonds 
are a humorous tribe, and they used to laugh at the idea of 
having got the better of the Government. I think therefore 
that there is some reason to believe— 

(1) that only a fraction of the money paid as wages is 

spent on food; 

(2) that the workers save a good doal of their pay; 

(3) that they live on unwholesome food when on the 

works. 

If this is so, I think it would be very much better that 
the wages should be paid in grain, firstly, because the workers, 
would keep in much better condition and fewer would die, 
and secondly, because the number on the works would be 
very much reduced, and this would cause a very considerable 
saving to Government. 

The saving would he an economy which would not impair 
the efficacy of the works as a means of saving life, because it 

2q2 
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Mr. W. N. would only bo tlie people wbo were not really in need of 
Maw. relief wbo would leave the works when payment in grain was 
—“ commenced. 

The suggestion which I consider second in importance is 
regarding kitchens. I think that it would both effort 
economy and cause a greater saving of life if kitchens were 
considered to be an integral part of village relief. 

As soon as every village-reliof was started, I should like to 
see orders passed that kitchens should be opened for the 
children, and that no child should receive relief in cash 
who lived in a village within 2 miles of a kitchen. I 
believe that the result would be that the children would be 
much better fed than if they were put on villago relief, and 
at the same time I think that tho cost of maintaining a 
kitchen for the children of four or five villages would bo 
less than the expenditure which would be necessary if the 
children were given village-reliof whenever the parents were 
so relieved. Natives are not so particular about their 
children eating with others of different castes as they are 
regarding themselves. I have sometimes seen Brahman 
children attending kitchens, and have very often seen 
children of other high castes. 

I do not therefore think that kitchens failed in their ob¬ 
ject owing to tbe caste prejudices of tho people : on the other 
hand, I think that they were the most successful of all tho 


measures of relief. They were only started generally in 
August 1897 : and I think that, considering how successful 
they were, it should be clearly laid down in tbe revisod 
Famine Code that they should be started simultaneously with 
village-relief, and should be considered an integral part of 
the system. 


(D).—OlHEB EECOMMENDATIONS OB OPINIONS THOUGHT 
LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTUBE FAMINES. 

Question 121 refers to the necessity or desirability of in¬ 
specting or controlling officers having magisterial powers. 

I had magisterial powors when on famine duty, and they 
wero of great use to me on two distinct occasions. On the 
first I punished a Bania for selling short weight to the relief- 
workers : and on the second, I sent a gang muliarrir to jail 
for keeping back part of the money which had been entrusted 
to him to pay to tbe workers. 

Before taking up these casos, I had had frequent com¬ 
plaints of similar offences from the relief-workers : and in both 
cases the effect of tho punishment was most salutary and 
immediate. 1 therefore think that all Famine Belief Officers 
in charge of relief circles should be given the powers of a 
3rd Class Magistrate. 


Mr. A. 
Mayne. 


Written answers to the Commission’s questions 

*164 and 165. In this district any system of distribution 
of cooked food to adults, which does not provide for entirely 
separate cooking for many castes, lias this serious defect, 
that most of tho people rofuso to avail themselves of it, pre¬ 
ferring to die. Even members of many low castes will not 
eat food cooked by a person of high caste, if that person has 
cooked in. the same vessels food for persons of other castes 
with whom the low caste man does not eat. 

174. Nothing, save physical force, would havo induced 
persons of the better castes or of respectable position to 
resort to tbe poor-houses for relief. Nor as a rule did starv¬ 
ing persons of lower castes and classes resort to thorn— 
vide answers to Nos. 164 and 165, supra. 

182. If it be desired to keep such classes alike, legal 
powers to send to, and detain at, poor-houses all beggars and 
starving wanderers are required. Tn this district no com¬ 
pulsion of this kind was systematically used. If the dread 
of the poor-house is to be removed, thorough arrangements 
for separate kitohens for most of tho castes must be made and 
widely notified, and uncooked food must be issued to 
inmates belonging to castes of which tho number of 
members is too small for a separate kitchen to he practic¬ 
able. 

184. The Inmates were not allowed to leave by tbe front 
door of the poor-house or to climb publicly over tbe fenoo ; 
but under cover of night or plea of a call of nature an 
oscapo could be effected by all save tbe very feeblest. 

188. No system of relief-centres can serve as an efficient 
substitute for village relief in tracts suffering from acute 
famine. 

200. As a rule the money has beon spent on the proper 
object. 

201. Of immense benefit. Much more money could 
have been advantageously Bpent. Thirty-one per cent, of 
tbe kharif area has had to be left unsown. 

204. and 205. Such advances have not been made, I am 
of opinion that in this district the principle of making them 
is a sound one, and that bond tide cultivators requiring 
money for food should not invariably be required to sub¬ 
mit to the so-called self-acting test of accepting work on a 
Feliof-work. The tost is intondod to discriminate between 
the really needy and those better off. But it does not 
always servo that purpose, and where it fails to be a true 
test of destitution, its action is injurious. Where the 
reliof-work is situated sufficiently near the village for the 
agriculturists to attend it, and at the same time to koep an 
eye on their agricultural implements, cattle, houses and, 
whore necessary, attend temporarily to their fields, the tost 
is a good one for those castes who are not altogether averse to 


by Mb. A. Mayne, Settlement Officer, Balaghat. 

tho kind of labour imposed at the relief-work. Thus Gond. 
tenants in this district can be tested by earth-work ; while 
Powar and Kunbi tenants will do cart work for a bare sub¬ 
sistence, but will not ordinarily do earth-work. If a labour 
tert of earth-work or stone-breaking, etc., is imposed, they 
will not attend tho relicf-worxs until they have in many 
cases sold their cattlij, carts and agricultural implements and 
lost position as agriculturalists. If the object of a labour 
test is to force a remnant of tbe cultivators of certain castes, 
to take to kimk of work which many of them would rather 
sell thoir cattle and all that makes them of value to the 
community than tako to, then the universality of a labour 
tost is justified; but if it bo required as above all things 
desirable that the tonant class should not break down, then 
some other test of need than that of an earth-work labour test 
is expedient in the caso of the castes who are most valuable 
as cultivators and least efficient as labourers on relief-works. 
The possession of land, bullocks and agricultural implements 
should, coupled with undue leanness aud the satisfactory 
result of local enquiries, be accepted in lieu of a labour test 
as giving a claim to relief in all cases in which labour cannot 
be provided, such as cart work, which will be taken advan¬ 
tage of. 

Whether the sums given for subsistence are advances or 
gifts is a matter of detail, depending on the heaviness of the 
rental, previous arrears and other matters. But in any event 
money should be paid during acute famino to large numbers 
of agriculturalists without any labour being required of a 
kind which will leave the good cultivating castes outside the 
scope of a relief measure. 

205. It is probably not directly moro economical to 
the Government to make such payments to certain classes 
of distressed cultivators than to offer them work and 
wageB; for the great economy to the Government in 
offering work in such cases arises from the fact that the 
offer is so frequently not accepted. As the .primary object 
of famino is not economy to the Government, but the pre¬ 
vention of a collapse on the part of the distressed classes, the 
extra expense is not an objection, for the money thus laid 
out would be more efficiently expended than any other equal 
portion of the total famino outlay, since tho class that would 
be kept from collapse is the most important in the commu¬ 
nity. Fnrther, it is even possible that on account of the 
inefficiency of famino labour and the small extent to which- 
the product of that labour is of direct service to Government, 
the support of distressed agriculturalists by the grant of 
allowances irrespective of a labour test, may prove directly 
more economical to Government than tbe employment of tbe 
same men on relief-works. I may mention that it will not 
usually be necessary to give the distressed tenants the same 
rate of allowance as they would obtain on the relief-works 
since they oan generally earn something by odd jobs, cart 


•Tho numbers refer to the questions drawn, up by the Commission. 
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work and occasional agricultural employment, even in cases 
where it is impossible for them to obtain sufficient of such 
employment to provide unaided a bare subsistence. 

I would further beg to mention that while such allowances 
to agriculturists should be confined at first to the good 
cultivating caste, and that only in tracts in which experience 
has shown that they will not come on to the relief-works in 
time to prevent breaking down, it is desirable that from the 
commencement of regular agricultural operations such 
allowances should be more liberally given, since the cultivator 
cannot with advantage then be made to comply with any 
other labour test than that of labouring in his own fields. 

206. I should not suggest tlio grant to agriculturists 
of either gifts or loans to any extent beyond what their 
physical condition showed they were in urgent need of. 
The object of the measure is not to koep them in comfort, 
but to prevent privation Increasing to such an extent 
as to lead to widespread agricultural deterioration. The 
extent to which the tenants are insufficiently fed can be 
roughly seen from a glance at their ribs. The arms and 
legs, too, tell their tale. There is no risk of many unfit 
persons being admitted as dosorving this form of relief. I 
do not anticipate that the outlay under this head would bo 
larger than would be necessary to provide for the subsistence 
of the same number of persons on the relief-works. The 
persons whom such a measure of relief is designed to provide 
for are of far more importance to the community and to tho 
Government than are the lowest classes, wanderers, beggars 
and others for whose preservation large sums are expended. 

214. I am averse to a general rule of this description. 
Where the failure of crop over a largo area reduces the 
average outturn to 4 annas, immediate remission will in 
the ease of many ‘ self cultivating ’ ownors be preferable 
to suspension, but I do not think that it would do to 
depend solely upon the estimated outturn of the harvest of 
the village in deciding what relief to give it. Other consi¬ 
derations must be taken into account. Moreover, our esti¬ 
mates of outturns, though fairly reliablo for a larger area, 
are not so acourato for each portion of that area. 

215. The increaso in private indebtedness has been 
eonsiderablo. T infer tills general fact from the observ¬ 
ation of detailed cases which have come before mo. No 
statistics to hand. The borrowing and the renewing of 
old debts has in many cases been on a scale which must in¬ 
volve the ultimate ruin of the borrower. 

222 to 2M. In the statement of the 2nd object I would 
add the words ‘after the expiry of the famine.' It 
appears to me desirable that Government should assume full 
responsibility for tho maintenance of orphans during a 
famine. 

225. Yes. 

227. In a district such as this (Balaghat, Central Prov* 
inces), where communications are bad, trade is sluggish and 
capital scarce, such cheap grain shops are very necessary ; 
and even in more advanced towns they are a legitimate 
method of relief.* 

228. These shops interfere with private trado in so 
for as they provide for the needs of some persons out of 


whom the grain-dealers would have otherwise made large 
profits. The interference is legitimate. 

We had a cheap grain shop at the district head-quarters. 
I bought 1,283 maunds of Rangoon rice and imported it 
during the hot weather. When the rains began, Balaghat 
was cut oil from the railway by 27 miles of road with two 
unbridged rivers. We sola our rice to selected persons at 
reduced rates, and it is to this in a great measuro that 1 
attribute the fact that tho price of rice at Balaghat town did 
not rise above 6£ seers to the rupee. The cost to the fund 
was Rl,677. The money was well laid out. 

230. The relief should be given at the commencement 
of the agricultural season, however great the distress, if it 
be not given then, its good results will be greatly dimi¬ 
nished, for there will bo a much larger area of fallow land 
and the distress will continue longer. 

231. All classes who are in distress and who are likely 
to make good use of the grant. 

232. Not if there are funds for takavi and the tenant is 
able to bear the burden of a fresh debt. Those who cannot 
get takavi should get priority if in other respects deserv¬ 
ing. 

233. Yes, if the tenant has no other resources. 

235. We provided clothing and blankets at a cost of 
ftlO,318, gave cash allowances amounting to R1,66,038, 
imported and distributed It 34,837 worth of rice for tho 
subsistence of needy agriculturists, opened a cheap grain 
shop where 1,283 maunds of rice were sold, and imported 
and distributed Rl,24,846 worth of rabi seed. 

236. — 

Object—I.—Clothing . 3,139 persons. 

„ Ill.—Clothing . 3,788 do. 

Pardanaskins 7 families. 

Cheap grain- 


24,187 
> families. 


237- Clothing usually evoked the loudest gratitude. 

238. The cheap grain shop did the greatest good at 
g malle8t cost. 

239. Certainly, in a district where the position of tho 
agriculturist is all important, and he is the one who gets 
least from the Government relief measures. 

240. In this district the stock of rabi seed has been 
steadily dwindling. It has now been substantially reple¬ 
nished, thanks to our imports from Calcutta, Jabalpur 
and other distant parts The growing deterioration of the 
tract has thus been arrested. No grant of money could have 
attained the same results. 

241. Approximately 32,000 acres of kharif and 40,000 
acres of rabi land were sown with the help of the Fund. 


shop . 

210 

do. 

IV.-—Bullocks 

609 

do. 

Money for 



seed-grain . 

3,775 

do. 

Money for 



food • 

6,857 

do. 

Actual seed . 

10,000 

do. 

Do. food 

3,255 

do. 


Mr. A. 
Mayne. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Mb. B. McNeill, District Engineer of the Saugor- Damoh 
Division, Saugor-Katni Extension, Indian Midland Eailway. 


IY1-B." Interference with the supply of laboub 

TO PRIVATE EMPLOYEES. 

{For employers of labour only.) 

+ 140. Yes, anything within a radius of 10 miles affected 

our works. 

141. No. We did not revise our rates, but contractors 
had to pay a great deal more for labour after relief-works 
were started in the districts than thoy did in the previous 
season ; and our dally labour coolies, to whom we paid in 
former years 2J annas, were got with the greatest difficulty 
at 8 annas 6 pies per diem. 

142. Anything within a radius of 10 miles, particularly 
those started in Damoh and Patharia within \ mile of my 

works. 


143. Yes; on several occasions in the Damoh District, and 
tho Executive Engineor had a numbor of able-bodied men 
and women weeded out and sent baok to our work. 

144. We certainly could have employed a large number 
of people on our works, who could havo earned good wages 
but who preferred the lighter work they got on relief- 
works. 

145. Village and poor-house relief would havo met th e 
cases of those who wero unable to work on the Bailway ; for 
all others thero was ample work. 

146. I am not prepared to say how this would have 
answered, as we do not employ labour departmentally. All 
our work is done through petty contractors. (See' para¬ 
graph 12 of Mr. Hig ham’s Notes on Central Provinces.) 

147. No. 


Mr. ./. n. 
McNeill, 


* Here is an intorosting paBsage from the Memoires de M. d’Artagnan, Which baB recently made such a success in France, (Volume Ilf Chantor 

JU.11, P&tfG 1 HA). 1 “ 

* II y avaitgrimde famine en France, lea rdcoltea ayant manque complitement. M. Colbert achota des bles m Barbaric qne I’on aur™,,, 
dans le Louvre, et que 1 on distnbua a bas pnx, afln do soulager Ja raiabro des partiouliora qui mouraient de faim pour la plupart, Cela ne 

(fraud obose que troia ou quatre boub on plna ou en moins sur uue livre de pain j maia de la cbertb ou du bon marchh de eetto matUre dtWl in bon. 
fceur ou lo malheur d’un Etat, car on ne eaurait se passer de pain/ F ‘ 10 W114 

f Tho numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission, 
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Written statement of evidence by Assistant Surgeon G. Mubpiiy, Civil Surgeon, Mandla, dated 17th February 

1898. • 


Two poor-houses were opened in this district and the average 
, population gradually increased 

As to poor-house. from 24.0 in January to 1,483 m 

August. Tillage-relief was extended to a large proportion 
of the inmates in September, and the numbers fell to 339 
in October and 157 in December. The class of inmates was 
chiefly field labourers ; weakly women and children especi. 
ally availing themselves of this form of relief. Very few 
good caste people, and these only under extreme pressure of 
poverty and illness, claimed admission. Poor-honso mor¬ 
tality was high from the beginning; and especially so during 
the monsoon months. The excessive death-rate was due to 
extreme emaciation, and dysentery from improper food. 
Local climatic conditions were responsible for an increased 
mortality during period from June to October. 

The physical conditions of those received in poor-houses 
indicated very severe famino and a more or leas general 
break-up of the poorer households throughout district. 

The population of poor-houses was kept down by regular 
drafts of inmates, who had regained health and vitality, to 
loeal works. Prom August the system of sending them back 
to their villages, on village-relief, was carried out. 

The ration prescribed by “ Famine Code ” was found 
generally insufficient and had to be supplemented by a small 
morning meal. Dieting was periodically varied and extras 
given to all weakly and sick persons. 

Work was taken from a small portion of inmates; but with 
only partial success. Even domestic duties were very grudg¬ 
ingly performed. 

Relief kitchens proved of great utility, especially benefiting 

Belief kitchens. “f and aiok ,‘> r 7 ^ Pe ° ple - 

The advantages obtained by open¬ 
ing them at many centres independent of relief-works were 
evident. 

It is certainly preferable to relievo non-working children 
and dependants by means of cooked food, distributed and 
eaten under supervision, as money given for the purpose is 
often misapplied. 

The ratio of deaths per thousand of population in the 
„ . district for tho five years, period 

Mortality. 1891-95, was as follows 

District population according to oensus of 1891—339,878. 

Ratio of deaths, 1891—96 


1891—07 illustrates increase in mortality over that of 
average years as follows:— 


1891. 

1892a 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

S6*54> 

33-23 

27-29 

34*26 

30 49 



Cholbba. 

Bowel 

complaints. 

All causes. 

Teas. 

Total deaths. 

*o 

^ (3 
w* a 

s.| 

O P. 

a a 

Total deaths. 

© 

g 

3g 

m 

o ft 

Sa 

« 

Total deaths. 

o 

l§ 

s| 

O Be 

IS Q 

* ft 

M 

1891 

1,197 

3'98 

630 

176 

10,989 

11,279 

86 54 

lsU2 . 

720 

2*12 

339 

1-00 

33-23 

1803 



837 

0’99 

9,261 

27 29 

1894 

378 

I'll 

483 

1-42 

11,628 

34*20 

1895 

50 

0*15 

480 

143 

10,340 

30-49 

1893 

6,341 

15 75 

2.600 

7'69 

25,000 

73'89 

1897 

3,944 

11*63 

7,048 

2312 

33,383 

99'37 


Tho excess mortality in this district during 1896-97 may 
very reasonably bo attributed in full to scarcity. The dry 
months are always healthiest, and the influence of a concen¬ 
trated and pernicious water-supply is usually more than 
counterbalanced by improved general health. 

Cholera is certainly intensified and spread by the concen¬ 
trated impurities in water during the dry season. 

The mortality from bowel disorders was excessive and may 
be ascribed to insufficient and unwholesome food. 

The scale of diet laid down by “ Famine Code ” for diffe¬ 
rent olasses of relief-workers may be improvod. A small 
increase is essential, especially for diet of children. 

Deaths from privation as given by Police numbered 240, 
but these were mostly beggars and wanderers. The morta¬ 
lity was greatest amongst the aged and young children. 
Neglect of infants by mothers was occasionally observed. 

The staff of Medical Officers and subordinates was sufficient, 
and an adequate supply of medicines was always provided. 

Tho food-gvains used in poor-houses and in kitchens were 

_ .. . . , , rice, dhal, and wheat flour. 

Ordinary food of people. 

Three meals a day were given in the poor-bonses as 
follows:— 


Early morning 

Wheat flour, 

1 chfc. 

Gur, molas¬ 
ses, | cht. | 

... 


Midday 

RIoo, 3 chtfl- 

Dh»l, 1 olit. 

Salt, 1 cht. 

Oil, 4 cht. 

Evening , j 

Atta or wheat 

Dh&l, 1 cht. 

i Vegetables, 



flour, 4 ohtfl. 


2 chts. 

, 


Ratio for 1896 and 1897 was:— 


1890. 

1897. 

73*69 

98-37 


The higher ratio in both years 1896 and 1897 was due 
about oqually to direct and indirect effects of scarcity. 

Cholera and bowel disorders perhaps indioate the latter. 
A table giving ratio of deaths per thousand during period 


Two meals were issued in kitchens attached to relief-works 
and ono only in those under Police control. 

Jail diet is compared with that of poor-houses and kitchens 
as follows:— 


Particulars. 

Jail. 

Poor-Houses. 

Kitchens. 


o*. 

oz. 


Atta • * • ■ 

20 

10 

10 

or 

Rice , 

22 

10 

10 

"Dhal .>t. 

4 

2 

% 

Vegetables . 4 , 

0 

0 

0 

Oil ■ * • • 

Condiments , . , 

i 

t 

i 

4q grs. 

i 

i 


The diet in jail is larger, but task work Is demanded. 


Written, statement of evidence by Mb. Mathuba Paeshad, Pleader, Chhindwara. 


I am asked to draw up a note setting forth in writing my 
views on (1) the degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted by Government during the recent famine, 
considered primarily with rogard to the relief of distress 
and the saving of life, and, secondarily, with regard to 
economy; (2) the measures and methods of working which 


seem likely to prove most effective in future in these two 
respects; (3) other recommendations thought likely to b» 
useful in future famines. 

Although I was not directly connected with the faraint 
administration in this district during the late famine, which 
was of no mean dimensions, I had the opportunity of know- 
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Ing its magnitude, origin and the various measures adopted 
to relieve the sufferers. My chief source of information 
is derived from my own personal observation of the extent 
of distress and the means employed in alleviating its effects 
in the distressed area, coupled with such facts which I have 
been able to ascertain from respectable and influential private 
gentlemen with whom I came in contact in the discharge 
of my professional duties. In support of my conclusions 
herein recorded, and opinions expressed on the working of 
the relief operations, I cannot bo expected to refer to official 
statistics, facts and figures which arc not available to the 
public. I have, nevertheless, deduced certain propositions, 
given my opinion on certain measures of Government relief, 
laid down certain proposals and recommendations, and ven¬ 
tured to make some suggestions for the consideration of the 
Famine Commission, after a full and complete enquiry into 
the details of all branches of Famine administration, as 
observed by myself and ascertained from others. 

2. By a notification, duly published in the local official 

Gazette, famine was formally de- 
Cause of famine. clared in the Chhindwara tahsil of 
this district, although distress in more _ or _ less severe form 
was visible throughout the whole district. This may be 
traced to a succession of bad harvests for some years, coupled 
with the failure of crops for the previous year,, and the 
complete failuro in the year of general famine is mainly 
responsible for the appearance of the great famino last year. 
In spite of short crops in previous years, people managed, 
somehow or other, to keep their body and soul together, 
chiefly by borrowing money from tho eowkars for ordinary 
expenses. But oven these bankers, finding no apparent 
means of realizing their overdue debts, withheld the little 
pecuniary assistance which they used to give in former years. 
A combination of circumstances such as these rendered both 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists utterly helpless and 
powerless, and they had no other alternative but to eagerly 
look for Government assistance, which was no doubt exten¬ 
sively and generously given. 

3. Government relief operations were principally confined 

to jaghirs and other villages known 

Belief operations. bo in distressed state in tho 

Chhindwara tahsil. These operations were, however, latterly 
extended to tho Sausar tahsil as well, though to a limited 
extent. Relief to sufferers from famino was granted in one 
or other of the following modes: — 

(1) Famine Relief-Works under P. W. Department or 

Civil Officers : 

(2) Poor-houses and kitchens; 

(3) Village Relief. 

-This was supplemented by gratuitous relief out of the 
Indian Famino Charitable Relief Fund, raised by the gene¬ 
rous people of England and other parts of the world. This 
form of relief was limited to tho four recognized objects of 
charity only, for which the Charitable Fund was organized 
under instructions from the Supreme Government. 

Famine relief-works were opened under the direct superin¬ 
tendence of the P. W. Department at important centres 
of extreme distress in the Chhindwara tahsil. _ Private relief- 
works were also opened by big zamindars, with the help of 
sums advanced to them by Government on favourable con¬ 
ditions of repayments. Poor-houses and kitchens were 
opened, entirely at Government cost, at places likely to 
attract a large number of starving and infirm people coming 
from distant parts of the district. Every person expressing 
his willingness to be admitted into the poor-house was freely- 
admitted. Village relief was extended to all villages in 
the Chhindwara tahsil (excluding the jaghirs) where distress 
was known to be most severe. This latter form of relief 
was ordinarily distributed through patwaris under tho 
supervision of Revenue Inspectors. 

4 . Famine relief-works have been, in the opinion of the 

public, of the greatest assistance 

Condition ol tlie people ; n relieving distress and the saving 
mtZi ° V “ °° m ' of life. I happened to pass through 

the distressed area of the Amar- 
w&ra pargana in the month of December 1896, just a few 
days after relief-works on the Narsinghpur road were opened. 
Among the relief-workers I noticed a very considerable num¬ 
ber of agriculturists and non-agriculturists of the labouring 
class, chiefly from tho affected parts of the jaghirs and other 
surrounding villages. There were, of course somo profession¬ 
al labourers from big towns in the district who were not 
so badly off for want of food as the agricultural class. The 
majority of persons employed on relief-works appeared to 
me very muoh reduced in strength and power to work on 


account of privation. They were wholly without proper 
olothes and not at all in a position to protect themselves 
and their children from exposure to cold and sun. I also 
observed, just about this time, the free wandering of a large 
body of starving and emaciated beggars who, not finding 
any suitable employment or other means of support, had 
taken up the profession of begging from door to door. 
These unfortunate victims of famine used to surround amy 
traveller when they saw him cooking his food or taking his 
meals. 

Children, whose parents had abandoned them for want of 
means to support them, were also Been in large numbers as 
mere skeletons. The horrible state of children was observed 
before any kitohen-houses for the reception and maintenance 
of such children were opened. The above facts, which havo 
been stated without any exaggeration, and which will be 
probably borne out by official accounts, truly represent the 
extent and intensity of distress on the affected tract, as 
observed by myself during my first travel, just a little 
before or after the time when Government relief operations 
were opened. A fortnight after this, I again passed through 
the Bame tract on my return from Jabalpur, where I had 
been on some business. But tliis time I did not notice any 
appreciable change in the condition of the people suffering 
from famine, so largely employed on relief-works. 

5. Nearly three months after my last visit to the newly 

opened relief-works at Singhori 

Condition ot the people arid Amarwara, business took me 
after relief wee given. to Amarwara via Singhori and 

thence to Dhanora and Batkagarh in the jaghirs. At 
Amarwara I stayed for four days and used to visit the relief 
oamp close by almost daily. This time, I must frankly say 
that I found the condition of the relief workers entirely 
changed. Persons noticed by mo on former occasions as 
being in a sickly and starving condition, showed at thiB 
time unmistakeable signs of improvement in their physical 
constitution, and seemed quite fit for employment on works. 
In fact, with the greatest difficulty I could pick out a few 
out of the large number of labourers who would appear to 
be exactly in the same state in which I found them only a 
short time before. On my way to Dhanora, from Amar¬ 
wara, I passed through not less than half a dozen villages 
whioh, to my great astonishment, were wholly abandoned by 
villagers. On an enquiry being made, I found that they 
had either gone to the head-quarters of their jaghir (Dhanora) 
for labour, or joined the relief camps on tho Narshinghpur 
road. Throughout my last journey from Chhindwara to 
Dhanora and Khapa—a distance of nearly 45 miles—I must 
admit that I did not find a single death from starvation, 
although I must have seen not less than twenty villages. This 
satisfactory state of things is solely attributable to the various 
measures undertaken by Government for the relief of 
distress in the district. 

Each relief camp was in charge of an officer not below the 
rank of a of a Naib-Tahsildar who, 
works'** 81116114 ° l reUof ’ to the best of my information and 
’ knowledge, took all possible care 

and precaution to look after the comforts of labourers. On 
the whole the relief camps were managed in this district with 
great wisdom. Payment to relief workers was made almost 
daily. I reoeived no complaints from them about the non¬ 
payment or short payment of their wages, although, without 
the knowledge of officers in charge of relief camps and their 
staff, I invited them to come forward and lay their com¬ 
plaints before me. 

6. Larger number of poor-houses were opened in the 

jaghirs than in the IChalsa por- 

Managemant of poor- ^ion of the district, the reason 
h< ’ Dle8 * being that in the former tract 

famine was more severe than in the latter area. Poor- 
houses were, as a rule, placed in charge of Superintendents. 
I visited not less than four poor-houses. Leaving aside 
certain minor defects of little or no consequence in the 
management, the treatment of inmates of the poor-houses 
waB all that could be desired, and the management was 
conducted most efficiently. I came across certain inmates 
in the Chhindwara poor-house who expressed their desire to 
permanently live in the poor-house, if so allowed. Clothes 
were freely distributed in all pool-houses in the district 
solely at the expense of the Charitable Relief Fund, which 
has been most useful in clothing a large number of poverty- 
stricken persons, who would have otherwise succumbed to 
death from cold and exposure, if not from actual starvation. 

7. Tillage-relief was allowed to all deserving persons in 
the distressed area, and this is one of the best and approved 

Distribution of Village- forms of relief extended to snf. 
relief. ferers from famino in thoir own 

houses at less expense to Government. As the result of my 
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Economical aspect of relief 
operations in ihe District. 


private enquiry into the propriety of encouraging this kind 
of roiief, I can safely lav down my opinion that people look 
upon this form of relief, whioh roaches them in. their own 
houses, with great favour. 'They arc satisfied with what¬ 
ever sums they get to supplement their daily earnings in 
their own villages. But sufficient Care and common sense 
should be exercised in preparing lists of persons entitled to 
this relief. If not, there is the risk of making ordinary 
persons of the labouring class lazy and indolent. 

8. So far as my knowledge of relief-works, its adminis- 
Gcneral success of relief trative control, management of 

operations. poor-houses, kitchens and tho dis¬ 

tribution of village relief goes, I can safely assert, without 
any fear of contradiction, that the measures adopted by 
Government for the relief of distress in this district, have 
been eminently successful, not only in adequately relieving 
the suffering humanity from the effeots of severe famine, 
bnt-also in saving lives. When large famine relief works 
were thrown open for employment to all classes of persons 
known to be in distressed condition, and payment of their 
wages made to them almost daily, when any persons not 
able to work through some disease or bodily infirmity were 
drafted to poor-houses and there properly fed and taken care 
of, and when relief in suitable form was carried to such 
persons in their own villages who were not able to move 
about, it was impossible to oonoeive any deaths from pure 
starvation. Of course, deaths from privation and starvation 
havo occured in this district, but not after relief operations 
were commenced. Other powerful elements, such as exposure 
from cold, absence of proper medical treatment, and the like, 
may possibly havo caused heavy mortality in certain parts 
of the district. 

9. With regard to tho economical aspect of the famine 
administration in this district, I 
have to say very little, because I 
have not had the moans of know¬ 
ing whether strict eoonomy was observed in all cases of 
expenditure.of public funds or not. But seeing that relief 
operations were conducted on such a gigantic scale, and 
having regard to the fact that the chief and primary object 
of Government and its officers, was "to save life at any oust," 
if there has been any extravagance in the expenditure at all, 
it is not to he very much regretted. Under these oireum- 
stauoes absolute prevention of waste of Government money 
seems to be quite impossible. If, however, all forms of relief 
had been made uuaomfortablo, and stricter conditions 
imposed on applicants for State Belief, then probably the 
expenditure would not have roached to such a limit, hut 
deaths from starvation could not have been so remarkably 
prevented. Tho satisfaction that almost all measures of 
relief carried on in this district were attended witli marked 
snocess is ample compensation for any waste of public 
money, which may have been occasioned through careless 
and negligent discharge of duties by an unscrupulous 
officer of no principle. 

II.— Measubrs and Methods of wobking likelt to 
peovb most effective in futube. 

10. When all the conditions necessary to establish the 
Sub-divisions of district e ™tence of severo distress or 

into groups of villages for scarcity, winch may eventually 
purposos ol Famine admiuis- deepen into actual famine, are 
ra ‘° n- _ found to exist in any district or 

part of a district, the whole area supposed, or expected, to 
bo visited by such a oalamity should be divided into the 
following sub-divisions for purposes of Famine adminis¬ 
tration 

(a) Villages or groups of villages in which tho people, 
having regard to the barren nature of the soil of 
their fields, the non-fixity of their tenures, tho 
importance of the crops grown and tho physical 
character of tho oouutry inhabited by them, tho 
absence of proper roads or other means of com¬ 
munication, are unable to sustain even the slight¬ 
est shock of drought, scarcity or famine occasioned 
through Borne natural onuses. (Ail the nine 
jaghirs of the district comprising not less than 
62S villages, with a population of 60,000 souls 
at the last census, may bo conveniently included 
in this class. Because these villages, or rather 
hamlets, are situated on high elevated lands 
oovered with hills and mountains and, conse¬ 
quently, extensive cultivation of rabi crops is 
almost impossible. The agriculturists in the 
jaghirs have ne credit with any bankers who 
cannot bo supposed to advance them money in 


time of need, because their rights in land are 
untransferable.) 

(b) Villages or groups of villages where hharif cul¬ 

tivation is carried on extensively, but rabi 
Cultivation to a limited extent; where the people, 
even in ordinary times, are not so badly off as 
those of class («); where tho difficulties of 
transporting food-grain from the unaffected 
parts of the district would not be so great. 
(The whole of tho Amarwara, Mohkhiar and 
Khamarpani parganas of this district can ba 
included in this class). 

(c) Villages, or groups of villages, which are more 

prospe,ron8 and more fertile than villages of oiass 
(«) and (b). In fact, villages not falling in any 
of the last two classes, should bo included in this 
class. 

After making the sub-divisions of a district on the line* 
indicated above, famine relief operations should be com¬ 
menced in order of urgency. That is to say, whenever 
reasonable grounds for supposing the probable existence of 
severe distress appear to tho entire satisfaction of the Dis¬ 
trict Officer, the various relief operations prescribed by the 
Famine Code should be commenced in villages of the (<i) 
class on a small scale, with tho first indication of distress. 
Such operations may be further extended, curtailed or 
strengthened, according to the development of events and 
change in the circumstances of the locality. J f no other 
relief operations are possible to be started at once, then 
arrangements to open poor-houses and kitchens at loast, 
should be made as soon as the probable apprehension of 
distress or soarclty is felt, because experience has shown that 
much time is lost in preparing plans of relief operations, 
suggesting measures and methods of relief and in obtaining 
the necessary sanction. Belief in villages of class ( b) and 
(e) may be distributed after going through the preliminary 
procedure provided in tho Famine Code. 

11. Instead of opening one or two large Belief Works for 
Substitution Df petty the whole talisil or a district, I 

relief-works for largo worke. consider it more advantageous and 
proper to open petty relief works in larger numbers, which 
is the only method of giving relief to persons of the labour¬ 
ing class nearer their own homes. The cost of maintaining 
the works will probably be the same, but the cost of estab¬ 
lishment will be increased and some additional expenditure 
will have to be incurred in their management and super¬ 
vision. But any money so spent will be compensated by tho 
curtailment of the following expenses which Government 
has to bear by opening and maintaining large Belief 
Works ;— 

(«) Belief-workers will find it more convenient to 
return to their respective villages after the 
day’s work, and, consequently, thero will be no 
necessity for the erection of temporary tiled huts 
and other structures of building for their 
comforts and lodging. This will effect con¬ 
siderable savings. 

(b) Number of persons to he brought on the Kegister 
of Village Belief will be much decreased. 

One of the greatest advantages which tho labouring 
agricultural class is likely to get thereby will be that they 
will be able to look after their own affairs and take care of 
their own property in the villages—an object which they 
will not be able to achieve if they are forced to join relief- 
works at long distances from their villages. 

12. Construction of new roads, improvement of existing 

roads in class, and collecting 
Appropna e re le -wo . materials for the future mainte¬ 
nance of metalled as well sr unmetalled roads, are the moet 
suitable and appropriate forms of Public Works likely to be 
of permanent beneficial enjoyment to the country, and should 
therefore be included in the programme of future relief- 
works. There are many drawbacks, obstacles and disadvan 
tages in including other works in the programme, such a* 
digging of wells and tanks, embankment of fields or clearing 
of waste land for cultivation, as they are not calculated, to 
confer any lasting benefit on the people of other villages. 

13. In the event of any future famine occurring in this 
Works which should he district, I would put down the 

included in the future pro- following works in the programme 
gramme of this District, 0 f relief-works whioh should bo 
opened first as “ Test Works ” and subsequently converted 
into regular Famine Belief Works at a moment’s notlee. 
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In ease of any necessity arising for such a step being 

taken :— 

(a) For the Amarwara pargana, the Harrai and Sonepur 

jaghirs :—improvement in class, of the Chhind- 
wara-Narsinghpur Road, construction of which 
has been undertaken during the recent famine. 

(b) For tho Sonepur, Batka, Pagara and Harrai 

jaghirsconstruction of a r.ud diroct from 
Harrai to Pagara or some point on the Matkuli 
road. 

(c) For parts of the Pagara and Paohmarhi and other 

jaghirs :—improvement of the Chhindwara- 
Matkuli road ; collection of muram and break¬ 
ing of metal which will be of great future use 
in metalling the road, 

(d) For Chowrai and Chand pargana:—metal-breaking 

and collection of muram on the Sooni-Chliind- 
wara road, and if possible, laying out and con¬ 
structing a new road from Chowri to Amarwara, 
both being trading towns of some importance. 

(«) For Mohkhair and Omraith pargana:—improve¬ 
ment of tho present Nagpur road and the con¬ 
struction of the half-finished Botul road vid 
Mohkhair. 

(f) Sausar Tahsilimprovement of the present 
Nagpur road, Pandhurna-Botul road and the 
construction of a new road from Sausar to 
Pandhurna vid Mohgaon and Pandhrakhedi. 

This list is only illustrative and not exhaustive. Ah this 
district is still in a very backward state, and one of its 
urgent and most pressing needs is the improved means of 
communication and the opening of new roads from one 
important commercial town to another, no better selection 
at relief works of general utility can be made. As this 
programme includes the construction and improvement of 
certains roads in the interior of the district, the available 
balance of the Local Fund may be safely utilized in opening 
the proposed relief-works in famine time. Moreover para- 

E raph 18 of tho Central Provinces Famine Code clearly 
iys down that District Councils are the primary agency 
available for coping with famine, and must be expocted in 
such oases to direct their whole resources, subject only to 
maintenance of absolutely necessary works in uou-alleotcd 
tracts, to affording relief. 

14. The position which an officer-in-charge of Famine 
relief works holds is such an important and responsible one 
that I would like to recommend a 
Raisin* the pay and statns substantial increase in his pay, 

nt officers in oharss of Mief. whioh sh(mld not bo Iess t l, an 

* ElOO per month, and the officer 

should not occupy a lower rank than tliat of a Tabsildar 
or Munsifi. This will secure honest work and ensure the 
conscientious discharge of the very arduous work which the 
•aid officer is required to perform. .Respectable and educat¬ 
ed men will readily come forward to fill these posts with 
increased pay. 

An assistant to help the officer-in-charge should also be 
employed in casos of largo works on a salary of R40 to 1150. 

15. The system of payment of wages to famine-relief 
labourers adopted on the Nar- 
Freaent system of pny- »inghpur road whereby a nominal 
workers condemned^ 0 roll or register of labourers is not 

roqmred to be kept, should be put 
a stop to, as wholly mischievous and utterly unsuitable to the 
circumstances of tho district. No proper chock or control 
can be exercised over the doings of low paid subordinate offi¬ 
cials, if the system of making paymonts to relief workers with¬ 
out registering their names and other particulars necessary 
for their proper identification is allowed to remain in force, 
or else we will have to dopend entirely on the good-will and 
honesty of gang rauharrirs who are generally recruited 
from a clasB of low paid and half-educated clerks whose 
honesty and straightforwardness cannot be easily depended 
upon. But if, on the other hand, the discontinuance of 
this praotice is not considered practicable and the main¬ 
tenance of muster rolls not thought advisable, then I 
would recommend that payment of wages should invariably 
and in all cases bo made by officers in charge of relief-works 
themselves or their assistants. Because the gang muharrirs 
cannot be safely trusted for this work. 

16. Payment of wages to relief-workers should, as a rule, 
be mado in the beginning daily, 

' Payment of w.i*es to be R u t as the labourers establish 
made doily iu tbe bo*\miiug, themselves i n the relief camp, 

secure credit with the bauias, or otherwise may be cousi- 

0. P. 


dered capable of maintaining themselves and their depen¬ 
dents, if payment of wages is delayed for a couple of days, 
the daily payment should be stopped and the system of 
making payment twice or thrice a week should be gradually 
but steadily introduced. 

17. Relief-works and poor-houses should not be opened 

Dispensary and a Medical without a dispensary and a 

Officer indispensable f..r special Hospital Assistant attach- 
poor-lionses and relief oil to them. I have seen myself 
camp8 ' that the Clihindwara poor-house 

was not for a long time put in chavge of a special Hospital 
Assistant, but the Hospital Assistant of the Main Dispen¬ 
sary was directed to look after the sanitary arrangements 
and medical treatment of the inmates of the poor-house in 
addition to his own duties. This arrangement put the 
public of Chhindwara town to great inconvenience and 
much hardship. Out-door patients iiad to wait at the Dis¬ 
pensary for hours together before they could obtain any 
medical treatment or advice from the Hospital Assistant, 
because the poor-house was nearly a mile off from the town 
dispensary. The same thing 1 observed at the two relief 
camps on the Narsinghpur road, when the Dispensary in 
charge of only one Hospital Assistant was located at 
Amarwara, and was intended for both the camps. One 
medical officer had to look after the health of 150 inmates 
of the poor-house at Amarwara, and nearly 7,000 relief 
workers on the two camps, which were separated by a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 8 miles. Besides this, he had to supervise 
the preparation of food administered to children in the 
kitchens. It is impossible for a single hand to pay due 
attention to so many important things. This is extremely 
undesirable, and steps should be taken in future famines 
to remedy the defect. 

18. Poor-houses should be opened at centres of extreme 

Suitable plaeea lor poor- distress so as to make it easy for 

hou8es- _ any anxious applicant to ask for 

and obtain the relief necessary for his subsistence. In 
this district, excluding the jaghirs comprising nearly 52i 
villages, only _ two poor-houses were opened and two more 
for the remaining part of tho Chhindwara tahsil contain¬ 
ing 900 villages. I have noticed myself that peoplo feel 
moat reinctant in travelling long distances simply in order 
to join a poor-house. 

Poor-houses should, therefore, be opened at tho head¬ 
quarters of each important Police station house to be 
managed by local Police officers. If the opening of a poor- 
house at any Police station house be considered impractio* 
able or inconvenient, then arrangements to distribute 
cooked food to all wanderers and paupers should be made 
under the personal superintendence of the Police officers. 

19. As far as circumstances permit, paid Brahmin cooks 

Necessity for employing should be employed in all regnlar- 

Brshmin cooks in poor- ly established poor-houses. This 
Cl -' uac '"' will make the institution more 

popular and attractive. Experience has shown that fear 
of losing caste is one of the important and most powerful 
considerations which liavo a strong tendency to keep back 
many persons from joining the poor-liouse, though they 
may be actually starving, 

20. Kitchens for young children should not be opened at 
each and every place where relief-works are in progress, 

unless and until it is clearly 

rd K cf-w h Z 'ot eui'irlgcil 1 to appear that parents will 

rather starve their children to 
death than feed them with additional amount of wages 
which they get for the express purposo of maintaining their 
children. . I am opposed to the idea of opening kitchens for 
tho reception and maintenance of relief-workers’ children for 
the following reasons 

(a) It involves a lot of expenditure without re¬ 
turn of any corresponding gain or advantage ; 

(5) Parents are most unwilling to send their children 
of tender age to kitchen-houses in charge of 
strangers or outsiders; 

(e) There will be very few hard-hearted parents wh° 
will allow their children to perish for want of 
food ; 

(<f) When children are removed either with or with¬ 
out the consent of their parents to a kitchen, 
not ordinarily situated close by, the parents f el 
much anxiety for the safety of their young 
ones, and consequently are less inclined to work 
till their ohildren come back ; 

{«) Tho anxiety of the parents becomes so great by 
the temporary absence of their ohildren, that 
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most of them follow their children, and often 
remain present during the whole time the child¬ 
ren are fed, much to the detriment of their 
work. 

( f ) Children are generally without clothes, they 
have to travel on foot almost naked from two 
to three miles exposing themselves to cold and 
the inclemency of weather j 

(g) In the absence of strict medical supervision 
which is not always possible, there can be no 
sufficient guarantee for the diet administered 
to them being wholesome and healthy. 

(A) There being no distinction of caste in the 
kitchens, labourers of the middle class, such as 
Lodhis, Kunbis , Raghubansit, etc., will not 
allow their children to be mixed and fed along 
with the boys of low castes, guch as Gouda, 
Jiharyus, Dhers and Mangt ; 

(i) Children are often required to wait at the 

kitchens for some time before food is adminis¬ 
tered to them, however efficient the manage¬ 
ment may be; 

(j) There is every possibility of money spent on the 
maintenance of kitchens being wasted. Ordi¬ 
narily cooked food may be prepared for an esti¬ 
mated number of hundred children, but if fifty 
only out of this number turn up, the food 
prepared for the remaining fifty will have to be 
thrown away. 

21. If, however, the special circumstances of any locality 

necessitate the opening of kitchens 
opeu«d"iu°certiu o ^ specified area, then one 

kitchen for the whole relief camp 
at a permanent place should not be opened, but arrange¬ 
ments should be made for starting temporary kitchens for 
every two or three gangs with the object of feeding the 
children of these gangs only, and as the relief-work goes 
on progressing, labourers move on, kitchens should also be 
shifted. This will not involve long travelling on the part 
of the young children, for they can be fed within the easy 
reach of their parents, who will have no objection in allow¬ 
ing their boys to be fed, nourished and properly taken care 
of, within their sight. 

22. With regard to the opening of kitchens in villages 

„ , where there are no relief works, 

poor-houses. a desire to express the same 

opinion which 1 have expressed 
in the last preceding paragraph of this note. Of oourse, 
to every poor-house should he attached a kitchen, where 
ohildren not only of the inmates of the poor-house, but 
also those belonging to other surrounding villages, should 
be fed who may come uninvited of their own accord to 
receive cooked food. After they are fed, or cooked food 
given them, they should be allowed to return to their own 
villages. 

88. Every poor-house should bo put, as far as possible, in 
Poor-houuos to bo put in charge of a special officer as Super- 
in ohaiyo of special officers. , intendent. This important duty 
should not be assigned, except for very grave reasons, to an 
official in addition to his other duties. The Superintendent 
of a poor-house may, if circumstances will permit of this 
being done, be provided with free quarters within the pre¬ 
cincts of the poor-house, because the duties of Superinten¬ 
dent are snoh as would require a constant supervision on his 
part over the work of his subordinates. This will prevent 
wasteful expenditure of public money which may otherwise 
be occasioned during his absence. Moreover, his immediate 
prosonoo in the poor-house at all hours of the day will be a 
suffioiont guarantee of the care and attention which he is 
supposed to pay to the health, comfort, and convenience of 
the inmates of the institution. 

24 When preparing registers of persons entitled to be 
Persons to be included in relieved at their own houses, tho 
tho register of village relief, assistance of tho malguzar and 
other respectable residents of the village should be obtainod. 
All parda nashin females and other respectable paupers 
who aro entitled to gratuitous relief under Object III of the 
four objects of chanty for which, under orders of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, a charitable relief fund is to be raised, 
should be included in the first instance. If the charitable 
fund is in existence and sufficient to relieve such persons, 
the expenditure incurred on the relief on this class should be 
debited to that fund. But if the fund is not in a position to 
bear this expenditure, the entire oost should be borne by 
Government. After including the names of such persons 
in the register of village-relief, steps should be taken to 


ascertain and register the names of persons who cannot join 
poor-houses, and aro not fit for employment on relief works 
through some reasonable cause. 

25. House-to-house relief should, as a rule, be distributed 

House-to-house relief m cash as was done in this district 

should be generally dtstrl- where the system has proved a 
bated in cash. complete success, because people 

manage, Bomehow or other, to procure food-grain with the 
help of the small allowance which they receive from Govern¬ 
ment. Departure from this rule should be made only in 
cases in whioh the situation of the distressed area, and other 
natural causes, will prevent the free transport of grain from 
other places. 

26. Payments to recipients of this form of relief may bp 

intervals at which pay- ui & de weekly or once in a fork- 

ments to recipients uf Tillage night. I was in charge of distri- 
reiief should b« made. bution of relief to respectable poor 

in the town of Chhindwara, under Object III, out of the 
Charitable Belief Fund, and I used to make payments 
monthly, but received no complaints against the adoption of 
such a system. Caro should, however, oe taken to pay them 
in advance for the coming month and not at the close of the 
month. Thus, payment for the month of January may be 
made in. the first few days of the month. This system, if 
brought into force, will save both time and the cost of extra 
establishment. But there are cases in which payments 
should be made once or even twice a week. For instance, 
in any village in which larger number of crippled, blind and 
infirm persons are on the register of village-relief, payment 
should be made to them more frequently. 

27. In any district, or part of a district, in which the 

Appointment of epeoUl extensive distribution of honse-to- 

officer to supervise and house relief is considered absolute 1 

vuir'e relief lllitnb “ llou of ly necessary, 1 ! would suggest the 
vi. .. 2 .j -is.m. appointment of a special officer} 

not below the rank of a Naib-Tahsildar, who should bp 
entrusted with the work of supervising the distribution of 
relief by Patwaris; because without proper control and 
strict supervision over the conduct of Patwaris, complete 
immunity from starvation cannot be secured, which is the 
chief object of Government. Of course, Tahsildars and 
their Naibs are expected to do this important work, but the 
numerous duties of a more or less important character! 
which they aro required to perform, prevent them froni 
devoting so muoh time and attention which a special officer 
is sure to do. 


III.— Otheb Ebcommenpations likelt to be useful 
in futube Famines. 

28. The term ''District Authority ”, according to its 

„ « , ,, r,- , . definition as contained in the 

Fiimine Code, means the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, 
either acting alone or in concert with local commltteeg or 
local bodies as the Local Government may determine. Bnt 
the Chief Commissioner of these Provinces has not yet 
determined as to what local committees or local bodies shall 
be associated with the Deputy Commissioner for the proper 
administration of Famine Belief. The Government of 
India, on the recommendation of the Famine Commission, 
have fully recognized the valuable assistance which can 
always bo obtained from influential leading men possessing 
a thorough knowledge of local affairs. It will be a very wise 
act on the part of a District Officer to welcome information, 
suggestions, and proposals from private gentlemen in all 
matters appertaining to the mitigation of suffering and 
alleviation of distress in his district. I am, therefore 
clearly of opinion, as the Government of India have also 
laid down, that intelligent and leading men of the district - 
should be invited to- assist the District Officer in providing 
information and investigating the condition of the poorer 
classes, and also in superintending the administration of 
Famine Belief. Tins rule, of course, should not be nniveM 
sally applied to all.districts, but to such districts only in the 
Central Provinces in whioh a sufficient number of private 
leading gentlemen are forthcoming, and will gladly volunteer 
their services. But the District Officer should be regarded 
as the responsible head and director of all relief operation* 
within his district. He shall not be bound to conform to, 
or follow, the opinion of gentlemen invited to assist him. ’ 

29. As soon as famine is formally declared in any district, 

or reasonable apprehension of severe 

ch£mr lZS,1 ° n ° f PTim * diB * re8B 0T scarcity, which may 
ultimately deepen into famine, is 
felt, the District Officer, should consider himself bound to 
stimulate and encourage private charity, and, if possible, 
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organize a charitable relief fund, under the control of a dis¬ 
trict committee of which he himself should be the ex-officio 
chairman. Practical results and past experience have shown 
that much good and useful work can be done through private 
charity, if organised systematically and methodically, and 
in the event of such an institution being unnecessarily 
delayed, disastrous consequences are sure to ensue. Govern¬ 
ment only assumes the responsibility of saving life by all 
Idle available means in its power, and private subscriptions 
so raised are certainly not intended to be spent in tbe per¬ 
formance of this duty, but they are designed to meet certain 
charges and to provide certain requirements and extra 
comforts whioh are absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of life. For instance, cold is not so severe in any other 
district in the whole province as in this district, and if 
Government simply provides relief-works for the famine- 
stricken by paying their subsistence wages, which is sufficient 
for the bare maintenance of their dependents, without allow¬ 
ing them a sufficient margin for clothes and other necessar- 
los of life, mortality from cold and exposure will be as high 
as from sheer want of food. When I visited the famine 
relief-works on the Narsinglipur road in the month of Deo- 
eimber 1896,1 oame across hundreds of labourers, both males 
and females, with their little young ones who were almost 
naked and without any clothes on their body. In the 
absence of any properly organized system of private charity, 
the unfortunate men had to romain in this condition till the 
beginning of the rains, and I daresay that in the jaghirs, and 
particularly at the Tamiya relief camp, many deaths must 
have occurred from cold only. So was the case with the 
inmates of the poor-houses and recipients of other forms 
of Government relief, The necessity for clothes arises as 
soon as the distress is felt, and people in this part of the 
district attach more value to gifts of clothes than to any 
other form of relief. In my own district nearly 1190,000 
were received out of the Charitable Relief Fund and not 
less than 620,000, or nearly one-fourth of the total remit¬ 
tance, was spent on clothes. I would therefore strongly 
rooomtnend that private charity should be organized in 
each district and worked side by side witli Government relief 
operations. In every district there will be found a certain 
number of kind-hearted and well-to-do gentleman who would 
he most willing to subscribe to tbe Fund, either in a iump 
sum or by way of monthly subscriptions, provided that aa 
institution exists which will undertake the proper expendi¬ 
ture of all sums raised locally. It is distinctly laid down 
in paragraph 187, of tho Famine Commission Report, that 
something may still be done towards supplementing the 
subsistence-ration of Government with small comforts, speci¬ 
ally in the case of hospital patients, etc., etc., and that any 
charitable assistance of this kind should be welcomed and 
encouraged. There is no reason why this recommendation 
should not be followed. 

30. With the object of subjecting relief operations to a 
moro careful scrutiny and supervision, I would recommend 
Appointment of non- that Divisional Commissioners 
officials a» visitors to relief should be empowered to appoint 
operations. one or more non-official gentlemen 

of influence and respectability aa visitors, who will go on 
inspecting any relief operation which comes in their way, 
prepare a memorandum containing the result of their in¬ 
spection and observation, and submit it to the District autho¬ 
rity for information. They will bo at liberty to make any 
suggestions they choose for the more efficient working of tbe 
relief measures. They will bring to the notice of the Dis¬ 
trict authority any careless or defective management on the 
part of Relieving Officers, and will also bo in a position to 
hear the complaints and grievances of relief workers which 
may be lodged before them. Since the Government has 
more than once recognised the value of co-operation and 
help obtained from private leading men In all matters connect¬ 
ed with tbe efficient administration of famine relief, I think 
there is no harm in giving them more scope for out-door 
work. They will be able to hear and bring to the notice ol 
the proper authorities complaints and grievances which 
official visitors are not in a position to know; they will 
examine minutely the real condition of the poorest j they 
would find out whether there are any deserving persons in 
the village who have applied for relief but not obtained it'; 
they would widely make known the places where relief is 
freely offered by Government. 

81. It is admitted on all bands that tbe class which suffers 
most during famine is tbe non-agricultural labouring class, 
Cheap grain shops. including weavers of coarse country 

cloth, spinners of thread, artizans, 
such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., whose 
business is completely stopped by reason of the prevailing 
distress and high prices of food-grains in the local markets. 


While the unusually high rates of food-grains are not solely 
duo to the failure of crops, but to a great extent attributable 
to some external causes; among these may be included 
the,combination of grain dealers not to sell grain in their 
possession below a certain standard, the difficulty of tha 
transport of grain from outside or non-affected areas in the 
district during the rains. It is, therefore, with the main 
object of putting down these external causes, that I would 
propose the opening and maintenance of cheap grain shops 
m all important towns and villages with a considerable non- 
agrieultural population. This duty should legitimately bo 
discharged with the assistance of private charitable funds. 
But iu districts, or parts of districts, in which the insuffi- 
ciency of the fund will debar the public from undertaking 
this work, I would suggest that Government should take 
charge of these institutions. My own personal experience has 
shown that a cheap grain shop is one of the most approved 
and suitable modes of relief reached to a very large number 
of persons who would otherwise seriously feel the pinch of 
distress. I was Honorary Secretary of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund District Committee for this district, 
and in this capacity I had full opportunity of knowing 
whether relief in shape of money grants is more appreciated 
by the people than relief in shape of reduced price of grain. 
The former relief was decidedly preferred as more suitable. 
Only one cheap grain shop was opened by the District Com¬ 
mittee for tbe town of Chhindwara, and was put directly in 
my charge. The shop was opened on 3rd July 1897 and 
closed on 15th October 1897. The total loss sustained by 
the Committee was nearly 61,800. Not less than 774 ticket- 
holders, representing bo many families comprising 3,117 
members, were relieved at the cheap grain shop. Before the 
shop was opened the District Committee sanctioned a 
monthly expenditure of R600 for the relief of persons under 
object III, which was hardly sufficient to grant adequate 
relief to even 2i '0 families. The introduction of the grain 
shop not only relieved a much larger number of persons, but 
it indirectly benefited all residents in town and neighbour¬ 
hood of Chhindwara. The cheap grain shop here had the 
remarkable effect in reducing the artificially high prices of 
food-grain, which the local banks had fixed. In the event 
of any such shop being opened by the Government it will 
not be necessary to interfere with the ordinary trade, nor 
will it be necessary to purchase and store large quantities of 
grain in their godown; but tenders for the supply of small 
quantities should ho invited and no difficulty will be ex¬ 
perienced in purchasing grain in the open market at the 
current rate. 

_ I give the following extract from my report to the Provin¬ 
cial Committee, Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, 
Nagpur, on the working of the grain shop which was main¬ 
tained here for nearly throe months. In fact, I considered 
the subject so fully that I am prepared to meet satisfactorily 
any objections which may be entertained against the 
adoption of this form of relief:—“ In the middle of June 
the continued rise in the prices of wheat, juar, and other 
staple food-grains led the Committee to believo that the time 
bad come to start a cheap grain shop in the town of Chhlnd- 
wara, with the object of increasing the purchasing power of 
the wages earned by the labouring and artizan classes of 
the town, who though not actually thrown out of employ¬ 
ment found it difficult to support their families at the pre¬ 
vailing high rates. The matter was considered at a meeting 
held on 1st July 1897, and the shop started on 3rd July. 
At first it was proposed to give some Junta a contract to 
sell grain to ticket-holders at a fixed rate; the difference 
between the market rate and the rate at which he would 
sell, was agreed to be paid to him, together with a small 
percentage of commission for his trouble, and other clerical 
work which he might be required to do. But the percentage 
of commission demanded was too high to warrant the adop¬ 
tion of this system. 

Evidence that there was a combination among banian to 
maintain the artificially high rates decided the Committee 
not to placo tho management cf tho shop in the hand of a 
member of the class. It was eventually resolved to open a 
shop under direct management. 

The following establishment was maintained for the 
purpose:— 

(1) a Manager on R25 a month; 

(2) a Writer on RIO a month to keep aooonnts ; 

(3) three weighmen, each on R4 per month ; 

(4) one ohowkidar on R5 per month; 

The appointment of a special Manager to supervise the 
soiling and purchasing of grain was considered necessary 
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. • . Anticipating the difficulties of transport in the 

rains, the Pakkals had oombined to maintain the price of 
grain at the artificially high rate of R28 a khandi, in spite 
of the fact that they had large stocks in their hands. The 
opening of the grain shop forced them to lower their rates 
to a reasonable level. On the grain shop selling at the rate 
22 J rupees a khandi the market price fell to R23, and finally 
to fi20 which was the fair price. This was not arrived at 
without a struggle. The grain shop was boycotted by the 
banias and the Committee was forced to purchase direct 


from malguzars. Grain shops should, during famine time, 
ba opened at the head-qi avters of every district or tabsil in 
the first instance, and gradually extended to other important 
places known to possess a sufficiently large number of persons 
of the labouring class. If opinions of experts and other 
parsons, who had something to do with the opening and 
maintenance of grain-shops in the country during the reoent 
famine, be collected on the subject and properly considered, 
I doubtless hope that the utility of this institution will be 
fully realized. 


Written answers to the Commission t questions by Assistant Sttbgeon J. Pbentie, Civil Surgeon , Bhandai'a. 


Relief-wobks. 

*97 and 98. Children below 7 years should not be expected 
to work. They should invariably be fed at kitchens, one of 
these being attached to each group of five gangs under the 
Gang Muharrir. 

In the beginning of operations only one central kitchen 
was established on each work. I found very few children 
being fed, and the parents full of objections on the score of 
caste. The children receiving money (of the class under 7 
years) were in most deplorable condition. When each Gang 
Muharrir had his own kitchen, they were crowded with 
children whose condition beoame normal in two months. 
The real difficulty had been the great distance between places 
where the gangs bivouac and the central kitchen—often 
miles. 

Nursing mothers should be allowed a small extra money 
payment in addition to a little liquid food from the kitchens 
for their babes, otherwise both suffer, it being the custom of 
Natives to partly suckle their children to about three years. 
Hospital Assistant to certify that they are actually nursing. 

Very great supervision is required to prevent fraud. 

103. One day’s rest should be allowed in the week: this 
should he Sunday. On works where this was not allowed, 
the people fell into the most dreadful condition of filth, 
vermin and skin diseaso. All complained bitterly that they 
had no timo to clean themselves and wash clothing. 

118. I would suggest the employment of selocted Non* 
Commissioned Officers from the Army, Europeans having 
more sympathy with distress than ordinary Native officials, 
who cannot divest themselves of casto prejudico. .No ordi¬ 
nary Native has the sense of duty and responsibility for lives 
entrusted to him required in a case of this kind. 

124. My experience is that all classes of workers prefor 
daily payments. Complaints of cheating by contractors 
wore very frequent after system of daily payments was 
stopped. 

130. Yes. Soe reply to Questions 97 and 98. If money 
is given, less nutritious food is purchased by the parents and 
the children suffer; or it is misused by them, tho children 
romaining In an emaciated state for long periods, At tho 
kitohens the improvement is wonderful. The most constant 
supervision is requirod to prevent fraud. Only nursing 
mothers to receive a small cash payment, but oven in those 
cases their nurslings should not bo prevented eating a little 
at the kitchens if under 3 years of age. 

Caste rules do not apply to children under 6 or 7 years. 

Hutting. 

In making a road the people are spread out for several 
miles on either side of the central camp. I consider that 
much hardship and exposuro would have been prevented by 
provision of hutting on each section instead of only at the 
central camp. 

Wateb-supply. 

The main sources should be under guard day and night. 
During the hot weather a certain amount per head should 
be supplied to workers on the line of road. 

Pook-houseb. 

172. The highest population of poor-housos in this district 
was 977 during August. Tho number fluctuated between 
827 and the maximum from 13th March to 2oth September. 
Average for the wholo year 737. 

178. Tho lower Hindu castes, “ Gowarra,” “ Injhewar,’’ 


<‘Marar,” “Powar,” “Koshtis,” “Lodhis,” “Halbas," 1 
Kalars,” also Gonds and the lowest class “ Mahars." i 

174. There was very great objoetion. No amount ef 
pressure could have induced them. The mere fact of eating 
food cooked by the poor-house staff, although these were 
Brahmins, placed its inmates out of caste. In exceptional 
cases where persons suffering from starvation refused to enter 
the poor-house, they were supplied with dry food and allowed 
to cook for themselves as long as they were able to do so. 

175. My experience was in Madras 1877-78. I think 
that the people here were much more roluetant to accept 
poor-house relief. This may be due to longer duration and 
greater severity of the Madras famine, to larger number of 
the lowest castes in that Presidency, and in some measure to 
unusually strict casto rules of the lower Hindu classes in 
these Provinces. 

176. The monthly death-rate at all poor-houses through¬ 
out the year was at the rate of 17‘11 per cent, of average 
strength. During the five months May to September the 
average was 21 per cent. The highest at any poor-house up 
to end of September was 38 per cent. After September 
village relief was more extended, only persons unfit to travel 
to their villages being retained in poor-houses. The mortal¬ 
ity among these, at one poor-house (Gondia), rose to 53 and 
64 per cent, of strength in October and November. The 
increase of mortality from May to September waB due partly 
to increasing distress, Btrictor application of the rules on 
relief-works, and also unfavourable climatic conditions. 
During the rains the people were much exposed, and, being 
insufficiently clad, suffered greatly. 

177. Por the first few months of the famine the poor- 
houses contained qnite 40 por cent, of persons belonging to 
the Ba'aghat District. Not more than half a dozen indivi¬ 
duals belonged to Native States, with a small number from 
Raipur and Sooni districts. 

178. Whole families came from the Balaghat District, but 
in Bhandara poor-house inmates were chiofly tho aged, 
infirm, beggars, orphans, distant relatives that their families 
could not support as heretofore, with a number of “Koshtis” 
(weavers) who wore unfit to do road work. The physical 
condition of these people was as bad as I have seen in the 
Madras famine. 

179. Up to September, only inmates fit for relief works 
were drafted from the poor-houses regularly. After this 
persons permanently infirm or unlikely to be soon fit for 
work were returned to their villages and placed on the 
village relief list. 

180. If it be taken into consideration that all inmates are 
more or less reduced by starvation, it must be admitted tliaJt 
the ration allowed is insufficient for them to speedily recover. 

In poor-houses of this district it was found necessary to 
allow an early morning meal in addition to that laid down 
in the Famine Code, consisting of two ounces gram flour with 
a small quantity of “ gur ” or salt made into gruel. The 
amount of oil bad to be raised to half ounce per adult dally. 
Salt increased also to half ounce. Vegetables to two ounces. 
When vegetables were not procurable, curdled milk “ dahi “ 
was issued instead. When this proved insufficient, meat, 
two ounces, was issued every second day at tho expense of the 
Charitable Fund. The amount of spices was found 
altogether inadequate and had to be increased. 

In addition to tho above, tho grain used had to bo variod 
regularly, as it was found that the weakly population wearied 
of the monotonous food supplied. 

All persons whoso condition was considered had were ad¬ 
mitted to hospital and placed on special diet. Those very 
ill, Buffering from bowel disease, received only liquid food— 1 
hot sago and milk, with strong soup—alternately every three 


* The numbers re'er to tbs questions drawn up by the Commission, 
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hours at fixed times day and night. Weakly persons were 
fed less often and allowed a small quantity of rioe cooked in 
“ gliee,” until discharged. 

The craving for meat and fish by all emaciated persons was 
very great, and should, I consider, be regarded as s physiolo¬ 
gical demand. There was considerable improvement in 
general health after its issue. 

181. I would make the following suggestions 
(1) Construction. 

Standard plans and estimates should be kept ready 
in each district, rates being revised every 5 or 10 
years. 

For want of these much additional expense was 
incurred. 

Each shed should stand by itself in a separate com¬ 
partment and not built round the outer wall as 
in Famine Code; the advantages of this are 
better light, ventilation, easier to clean, less 
damage in case of fire. 

Fire a great danger. Each shed should have a fire 
ladder hung in a prominent place, and supply of 
water stored in kerosine oil tins. Several small 
fires were at once extinguished in tikis district 
by these precautions. 

All shed walls should be wattle and daub with door¬ 
ways every 5 feet. 

Roofs should, wherever possible, be tiled, the expense 
of this is somewhat greater than thatch, hut is 
more economical in the end in not requiring 
repairs. 

Each compartment in the poov-liouse to have its own 
latrine, bathing place and drinking water-supply. 
Two gates, one leading to the centra! enclosure 
and offices, the other to be opened in case of fire. 

(2) Establishment. 

Tho Famine Code scale was found quite insufficient, No 
reliance could he placed on pauper servants. All had 
to be watched by paid establishment. 

I consider the following staff necessary 

1 Superintendent (a European, if possible, pen¬ 
sioned Sergeant or Folico Inspector). 

1 Store-keeper and Clerk. 

1 Clerk, if population rises over 500. 

1 School teacher to 50 children. 

1 Head cook. 

1 Head-warder. 

3 Warders to each 100 paupers. 

1 Head-sweeper. 

1 Sweeper to each latrine. 

2 Sweepers to each 100 paupers for removal of 

sewage and general duties 

The gate-keepers should be Police, under a Head-Con¬ 
stable, who should live in a guard-room near the main gate. 

At night the Police should be responsible that a warder is 
on duty in each shed, otherwise paupers make fires and 
endanger their lives. 

Paid warders are absolutely necessary for supervision of 
paupers day and night. 

Paupeb Sebvants. 

No scale can be laid down, as the number depends on the 
strength and capability of performing work. As they 
become robust are sent of to relief-works. 


Water-oarriers. 

Orderlies. 

Yard gate-keepers. 
Godown Assistants. 
Water-guards. 
Grave-diggers. 


Cooks. 

Grinding women. 

Wood-cutters, 

Washermen. 

Sick attendants. 

Children’s attendants. 

All to receive HI monthly in addition to food. 

All menial establishment, both pauper and paid, to be 
provided with distinctive badges or belts. 

Drinking water to be kept in closed barrels with stops. 
Water-supply should be always out-side the poor-house and 
under guard day and night. A “ plan to be made m each 
yard with attendant. A small garden should be made at 
every poor-house and stocked with quick growing vegetables. 

Separate enclosures should bo provided for new admissions 
and cases of infectious disease. 


5 a.m. too early to rouse inmates. 6 a.m. more suitable. Asstt. Sarg. 
7 a.m. gruel to be issued. 10 a.m. first solid meal. 4 p.m. J.Prentie. 
or 5 p.m. last meal. - 

Poob-house Hospital*. 

The hospital should be walled off from the rest of the poor- 
house with its own distinct entrance. No communication 
should be possible between the hospital and other parts of 
poor-houso. 

Paid Establishment. 

1 Assistant Surgeon to 100 sick in addition to 
Hospital Assistant. 

1 Hospital Assistant to 50 sick. 

1 Compounder or dresser to 50 sick. 

3 KS sick.} For Btt P° rv8lon of nuwin B- 

8 Gate-keepers. 

1 Cook to 50 sick. 

1 Sweeper to each latrine. 

1 Do. to 50 sick. Ward work very trying. 

2 Sweepers do. Removal of sewage, etc. 

This number of sweepers absolutely necessary, as the great 
bulk of cases are diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Pauper sorvants, as required, all to receive Rl monthly 
with food. 

One paid warder to bo on duty in each shod, for three 
hours, day and night. 

Two pauper attendants to bo on duty in each shed every 
three hours during day. One to be on duty in each shed 
for two hours at a time all night. 

Hospital Assistants to be provided with quarters just 
outside hospital gate. 

Each patient to be provided with a common string 
charpoy, pillow, blankets and a sheet. A history of case ana 
treatment to hang at each patient’s bedhead. A layer of 
dry earth, three inches thick, to be under each patient 
unablo to walk to latrine and likely to soil bed. All soiled 
places to be dug out and filled with dry earth. Soiled bed¬ 
ding to be washed in limo before re-issue. A complete set of 
hospital clothing to be given each patient on admission. 

Patients to be bathed with hot-water twice a week, hands 
and faces twice daily. Superintendent of poor-house to visit 
hospital every morning and evening, occasionally at night. 

All defects or neglect to be at once reported to Civil 
Surgeon. 

Hospital Assistant, Compounder and Hospital Head 
Warder to make a night visit when attendants are being 
relieved. A drinking water “piau” to be established in 
hospital yard. Drinking water to be kept in barrels with 
brass tap and locked cover under guard as in poor-house. 

Patients not to be allowed to touch the barrels or taps. 

A special gang of grave-diggers (Hindus) to be kept for 
removing and burying bodies. Sweepers not to be employed 
on any account. 

Obphanaob*. 

Overcrowding and site pollution the groat causes of 
disease. Want of anti-scorbutics, liberal and varied diet 
contributory. Children should pass the greater part of the 
day outside the orphanage walls. 

Large proportion of fat required In food. Extra salt, 
milk, sugar, with meat or fish, occasionally. To receive an 
early morning meal of hot sweetened gruel. Young 
children to be placed in charge of women attendants, who 
should sleep with them. Attendants should be fed after the 
children. Establishment the same as for poor-houses. If 
possible, a European woman should be appointed matron. 

Latrine pans should be placed just outside the sheds for 
night use. Children should be bathed every day, weather 
permitting. Hands and faces after each meal. All children 
with ulceration of gums to bo completely segregated in tents 
or sheds. Should number increase, the orphanage to bo 
ovacuated temporarily, and when thoroughly cloaned, re¬ 
occupied by a smaller number of children. Elder children 
to be frequently marched to river or tank for bathing. 

Food to be taken, so that they need not return till evening. 

182. Yes, such powers are very necessary, as many persong 
in a starving condition persist in endeavouring to maintain 
themselves by begging, .eventually dying from privation. 

No compulsion was used in this district. 
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Anti, 8urg, 188. An endeavour was maSe, but tt was only found 
J, Prentie. possible to gat some earthwork done in the wav or raising 
— floors of sheds, filling np hollows and digging drains in the 
poor-house. During the rains it was not found possible to 
get any work done beyond cutting drains and repairing 
enclosure walls. With village relief freely given, the persons 
in poor-houses are waifs ana strays in extremely bad condi¬ 
tion not fit for any work. 

184. Compulsion was used to keep people in bad condition 
in the poor-house, but escapes were numerous. 

198. For reasons stated under questions 97, 98 and 130, 
non-working children should always be supplied with cooked 
food. Adult nou-working dependants generally refuse 
cooked food for caste reasons. 

220. Returned to the nearest relative willing to snpport 
them. In this district 200 have been so distributed withont 
difficulty. A warder has been sent with each child to the 
village and personally made him over to relatives. Failing 
relatives, and for those too young to give any informa¬ 
tion about themselves (a very small number) they should 
be placed with respectable “malguzars" as Government 
wards and maintained by the State, until able to support 
theinselvos, or in the case of girls suitably married. Every 
child knows its caste, and it would be an easy matter to 
place it in a village with its caste fellows. District officials 
to make enquiries as to its care and well-being. 

MoBTALITT DURING THE FAMINE PERIOD. 


The foregoing figures show that males suffered more than 
females, and that the deaths among them were most numer¬ 
ous during the years of working life. 

The above conolnsions are deduced from the proportion 
each sex and age bears to the total number of deaths during 
the famine period. Actually the increase was Igreat unde# 
every head. 

It ib not my experience that parents abandoned their 
children to any great extent in this district. The inmates of 
the orphanages were quite 90 per cent, without both parents, 
these having diod in poor-houses or on relief works. 

I am not ablo to state that parents under pressure of wan# 
neglected their children. I believo that whatever food was 
available was often given to the children in preference to 
themselves. 

257. Ido not consider that the mortality that occurred 
was to any extont due to insanitary conditions in roliel 
oamps and poor-houses. 

I have recommended that the hutting accommodation 
provided on relief-works should not be massed in one central 
camp for each different work, but distributed over the 
sections. I would also recommend that the sheds be covered 
with cheap tiles instead of thatch, as this latter is never 
properly water-tight, and tho misery as well os danger of 
people having to sit in wet clqthing all night is very 


248. Tho ratio of deaths por thousand of population in 
this district during the period 1891—95 was 31'94. During 
1896 it was 86'64 and in 1897 rose to 60‘78. 

249. It was not until tho closing months of 1896 that 
mortality was influenced by scarcity. During 1897 priva¬ 
tion was directly or indirectly the main cause of rise in 
death-rate. 

251. As a general rule tho deductions are correct. Bnt 
in this district tho high death-rate of 1896 was due mainly 
to a severe epidomic of influonza in the early months, causing 
between two and threo thousand deaths. 

252. Only so far os soanty and foul water-supply is likely 
to favour the spread of cholera. Tho number or deaths from 
cholera during the months of 1896 in which famine ooonrred 
was very few. 

253. Owing to nnroliahleness of meal registration agency, 
deaths from cholera nTe very often reported as diarrhoea. 
Allowing for this, there was still a great increase of deaths 
from bowel-complaints beginning in September 1896 and 
gaining its maximum in September 1897. I have no 
doubt that these affections wore produced in great measure 
by insufficient and unwholesome food. 

254. Tho defects found in diet scale laid down for poor- 
houses have been mentioned in reply to question 180. 
Similar changes had to be ordored in children’s kitchens 
attached to famine relief-works in this district. 

255. After careful verification by the police, the number 
of deaths dirootly due to starvation in this district was very 
small. 

Taking the mean of deceunium 1886—95 as a basis, tho 
excess mortality of the famine period (attributable indirectly 
to privation) in this district amounts to about 25,000, after 
exclusion of deaths due to cholera. 

In this district the vital statistics showed that mortality 
was proportionately greater from the age of 6 years. Under 
this age, i.e., infant mortality, particularly under 1 year, 
fell to nearly half the proportion of previous five years. 
The highost proportion of mortality during tho famine poriod 
was under the ago groups 30 to 60 years. 

The percentages of mortality for each age group in vital 
statistics are shown below:— 


Every practicable precaution was taken to provide and 
protect against contamination pure water-supplies for rolief 
camps and poor-houses. 

258. The supply of medicines and medical comforts fox 
sick was ample. 

Tho staff of medical subordinates was not sufficient to 
allow a Hospital Assistant to each work. 

Two Hospital Assistants should be posted to eaoh relief- 
work with 5,000 pBrsonB, ono for camp hospitals, the other 
to supervise sanitary arrangements, attend to sick along 
the line, inspeot workers daily and supervise children’* 
kitchens. 

The Civil Surgeon of eaoh district should have an Assistant 
for inspection duties. An Assistant Surgeon should he 
posted to every Famine Hospital with 100 sick in addition 
to Hospital Assistants. 

259. In the Bbandara District betwoon 1871 and 1891 
the population has increased by 178,037. 

260. The birth-rate for years 1878—87 averages 44'94 per 
mille. From 199 s-—98 it equals 38’47 or a decrease of 
6’27 per mil/e for tho last ten years. 

The death-rate for 10 years, period 1876—85, was 8237, 
and for 10 years from 1886 -95, 31‘25 per mille. 

261. The average increase of population per cent, per 
annum between 1871 and 1891 amounts to 167 eaoh 
year. 

273. Rioe almost entirely eked ont by large quantities 
of “dhal,” “lakh,” “lakhori" and peas. Meat and fish 
whenever procurable; also reptiles and earthworms of 
different kinds. 

274. Thrico daily, gruel in the early morning, rioe and 
dhal at 11a.m. and tire same at 8 p.m. Jungle produce 
and wild fruits are largely nsed, when procurable “ rnahna," 
mangoes, plums, etc., etc. 

275. Tamarind seeds largely used with “mahua” in 
famines. 
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25-48 
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13 46 
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4-91 

6-03 

6'47 

707 
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2tSS 

2*3« 
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3*32 
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a 37 

2‘28 
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1*74 
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473 

6*78 
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637 

6*39 

6 59 
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6-64 

0-14 

6-66 
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041 

8 32 

dO to BO „ 




fl-43 

684 

7'60 

6 60 

10 32 

7'03 

6') to 60 „ 




7-68 

6*68 

877 

8-38 

11*81 

9*92 

Over 60 ,, 




17-08 

2111 

20'14 

25 20 

19*12 

2379 


278. Rice with a little wheat, the latter only in poox- 
houses, 

279. In poor-houses three meals were given daily. Id the 
morning grnel, at 11 a.m.. rioe, dhal and spices, etc., the 
same at 5 P-M. The additions and alterations made in 
famine scale for poor-houses have been mentioned in reply 
to Question 180. 

280. The people complained of tho monotonous character 
of the diet, and as they were all in very weak health with 
symptoms of scurvy, the food was slightly varied from tin» 
to timo. 

281. The prison scalo is more liberal in evory way. 
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Written statement of evidence by the Rbv. Mb. E. D. PbicI, dated Mandla, Central Provinces, the 11th March 1898. 


Tour letter of the 28th February 1898 was received by 
rue yesterday, the 10th instant, asking my opinion upon 
various points in oonnection with the late famine. 

1. “ The degree of success of the measures adopted in your 
part of the country in relieving distress and saving life." 

The Mandla district is probably the most difficult district 
for purposes of famine relief administration in India, on 
account of the absence of any railway line within the district, 
lock of roads, there being only one pucca road, namely, one 
of 60 miles between Jabalpur and Mandla. And the 
fact that the sparse population, numbering 339,373, are 
scattered over a large area or about 8,000 square miles, and 
live in small villages of from 10 to 80 houses, and frequently 
in places difficult of access, and also owing to the fact that 
there are no big towns in the district. Mandla, the largest, 
having only a population of 6,067 according to the census 
ctf 1891. Consequently the bazaars are very small, and 
excepting Mandla only held once a week. Between here and 
Mandla, a distance of 60 miles, there is not a single bania’s 
■hop. 


In nearly all the villages where relief was thus given' 
further help was almost unnecessary till April and May 1897. 
The death-rates in 1896 rose to 113’21, 106-14, 140‘3 in 
June, July and August. Yet nothing was done for the 
starving so far as I know, except at Mandla, Shapura, and 
work on one or two katcha roads and relief at our Mission 
stations. 

(B). Now turning to 1897, the Gonds and Baigas, the 
principal inhabitants of this district, will only leave their 
own immediate neighbourhood with very extreme reluctance, 
and on the exercise of considerable pressure, this is especi¬ 
ally true of the Baigas. In very many eases not till they 
were too weak to walk did they crawl towards a relief centre, 
frequently but to die unknown and unregistered by some 
natlah, as witnoss the many corpses to be seen lying about 
in July and August, and skeletons in December and Janu¬ 
ary. The relief centres were too far apart. Tiny relief 
works, such as making village paths, katcha roads, well 
making, or the erection of dams, should have been started at 
every larger village, making it a centre for all villages, with 
a radius of 10 miles distance. 


During the famine at very many bazaars, even at the 
larger ones, grain was not to be had for love or money j any 
coming into the bazaar was at once bought up, and famine- 
stricken people, who had walked over from the relief works 
often many miles, wandered aimlessly about with pice in 
their hands searching for grain. At the relief works them¬ 
selves grain was sometimes not to be had for a fortnight, 
and tho little in the hands of the patwaris was reserved for 
the sick and dying. 

Having consideration to the above facts you will not be 
surprised when I state that the measures adopted for the 
relieving of distress and saving life in this district, were 
utterly inadequate. 

This fact is provod hy the terribly high mortality through¬ 
out tho year 1897; e.g., the death-rates rose to 126-27, 
197-27 and 199-89 in tho months of June, July and 
August, respectively. 

Taking the popnlation of the district at 339,373 in accord¬ 
ance with tho census of 1891, there were then 60668-38 
deaths during those throe months alono; now, taking the aver¬ 
age of the Central Provinces death-rates of the five previous 
years for thoso three months (including the famine months 
of July and August 1896), the death-rates are 33-43, 3719, 
48-84, and making a total average of 14287-04 deaths for 
those three months. The difference, namely 48401-34, shows 
the Dumber of deaths directly and indirectly caused by 
starvation, and its acoompanying plague of cholera. 

The connection between tho two was very clearly shown 
in this village. 

During the epidemic here, only some six of those who had 
been regularly receiving relief from the commencement 
died from cholera, while of others some 40 or moro died from 
that disease. 

The giving of seed-grain and rupees for the purchase of 
seed-grain, and takavi loans was thoroughly done, and 
proved most successful. 

The energctio measures adopted by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr- Maw, greatly helped to lessen the high death-rate, 
but he was sent to the district too late. 

| the 2nd question—" Any suggestions you are disposed 
to make for the improvement of those measures in the case 
of another famine” may perhaps be best answered by 
Stating in what particulars the relief measures fell short, 
and what further measures should have been taken. 

(A). Belief measures should have taken a practical form at 
tbp first commencement of scarcity in June 1896. 

Measures should have been taken for providing the petty 
farmers with seed and food-grain. 

Mr. Ali Mahomet, the Deputy Commissioner at that time, 
sEid he made representations to Government for further 
powors for that purpose, but Was refused. 

The Tahsildars and Havildars, I believe, did what they 
could,, hut that was very little. The Government should 
have obliged the larger farmers to lend the grain as for¬ 
merly to the petty farmers, they, the Government, guaran¬ 
teeing the loan and interest to be repaid in grain, as is the 
custom here, 60 per cent, in grain being the ordinary 
amount of interest. As soon as I found out the state of 
affairs (1896) about here, I went round to the various 
farmers for loans of grain, and with a little pressure, this 
was readily granted on my guaranteeing the loan person¬ 
ally. 


I may remark here that the relief works, so far as I have 
seen, excepting those on roads, are perfectly useless. 

(C) . Children's soup kitchens should have been started 
at the commencement of the famine at convenient centres for 
every five villages or so. The villages here are, generally, 
from two to five miles apart from each other. These might 
have been managed by the headmen of the village. Gonds 
may generally be trusted, with a little supervision. Such 
Bonp kitchens managed thus, that I started were in every 
oase successful. 

(D) . Better arrangements should have been made for 
supplying the relief centres with sufficient food-grain ; that 
the poor folks, after earning their relief pice, should not have 
to trudge from village to village endeavouring to buy food- 
grain. 

Here I may say that our relief was worked on the lines 
laid down in the Central Provinces Famine Code, which 
was found most useful. 

The scale of wages as theroin stated was found to bo in 
excess of what was required. The people here wore paid in 
pice, but a pice less than the Famine Code allowed. 

I should also like to say that, considering the temptations 
and the responsibilities laid upon the patwaris, who managed 
the small works of 200 to 600 persons, they were very raueh 
underpaid. 

(E) . Better arrangements shonld havo been made for 
medical supplies and help to the sick and dying. 

It is hard to believe that in tho whole of this huge road¬ 
less, rainless district, with an aroa of about 8,000 square 
miles, no medical help or medicines (excepting quinine and 
cholera pills) were to he obtained, except at Mandla, Dindori 
and Thorna, near Bichia and our two Mission stations. 
Thorna is 35 miles distant from hero, and 86 miles or 6 days’ 
journey distant from Amarkantak. At the relief works I 
saw many fearful sights and sores, and helpless patwaris 
giving quinine for abscesses, colds, and to dying babies. 

(F) . More use might have been made of local persons with 
a great saving to the Government. By “ local persons, ” 
I mean missionaries and their agents, and malzngars and 
other villagers of standing though not necessarily of high 
education. 

No. 8 A. “ How far the distressed part of the population 
has by this time recovered its normal health and degree of 
prosperity.” 

The giving of seed-grain, etc., in June and July has 
enabled the people marvellously to recoup themselves. 

They are not as prosperous as formerly, but two or three 

f ood seasons will make them more prosperous than they 
ave been at any time these last five years. 

I certainly anticipate a scarcity in the months qf June, 
July and August of this year, uni arrangements should 
now be made with a view to anticipate any such contin¬ 
gency. 

Also any new Issue of the Famine Code should contain a 
paragraph relative to the giving of seed-grain, and rupees 
for the purchase of seed-grain', in times of scarcity. 

" B. And whether they have shown greater power of 
resistance and recovery than in former famines or not.” 

The last famine 1877 (about) was not so severe, so the 
village elders say (I have only been in the oountry six years, 
so oannot judge), but they have shown far greater power, 
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not of resistance, but of recovery. This pouter of recovery 
is entirely due to the distribution of seed-grain, money 
for the purchase of seed-grain and takavi loans. If this 
were done at all times of scarcity no very severe famine need 
be feared in the future. This, after the children's soup 
kitchens, I take to be the most successful measure adopted. 
If this policy of giving seed-grain, etc., had only been freely 
adopted in 1896, the famine of 1897 would have only just 
risen above a scarcity. Enclosed are some statistics that 
may perhaps prove of interest. They refer only to Marpha, 
and are exclusive of the equal amount of relief given at 
Patwara. 

I shall be very happy to give any further information 
at any timo. 

[ P. S.—Grain for food was imported bv mo to Marpha 
from Pendra road, 75 miles distant, on bullocks, and from 
Mungeli, 120 miles distant, on bullocks, and sold to the 
peeple round about.—E. D, P.] 

Relief centres at Marpha and in connection with Marpha 
}n connection with the C. M. S. Gond Mission. 


The total number of persons relieved by gifts of food, etc. 
during the 12 months of 1897. 
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Written statement of evidence by Mb. R. 

A.— Depastures pbom the tbincipi.es or thb Centbai, 

Fbovinces Famine Code which have occurred 

IN THE ChHINDWaRA DI6TBJCT DUBINO THE BECilNI 

Famine. 

1. The measures of State relief employed in tho district 
may be summarised as follows :—• 

(a) Relief works (i) Under tho Public Works 

Department. 

(ii) Under Civil Officers. 

(b) Gratuitous relief (i) House-to-house relief. 

(ii) Kitchens for children. 

(iii) Kitchens on relief-works. 

(iv) Kitchens at police posts. 

(v) Centres of relief, 

(c) Poor-houses. 

2. Relief-works were conducted, (1) on the task-work 
systom, (2) on the system of piece-work ’through contractors. 

(a) The former differed only in detail from the system 

described in Chapter VI of tho Famino Code. 
The rules followed wero those laid down in 
Public Works Department, G. O. No. 498, 
dated 6th December 1896, and have been 
fully described in Mr. Higham’s Note on 
relief-works in the Central Provinces. Sub¬ 
ject to certain simplifications they were 
observed on works in charge of Civil Officers 
as well as on those under the charge of the 
Public Works Department. 

(b) The system of piece-works undor contractors was 

not a Code measure. It was introduced in 
one oharge only in the end of May, and was 
under tho conditions prescribed in Public 
Works Department, • G. O. No. 355—357-A,, 
dated 15th May 1897. The work consisted 
of spreading and consolidating road metal. 
Several contractors wero employed who wero 
paid according to the outturn of work done at 
fixod rates, subordinate rates being settled at 
which the contractors agreed to pay the 
labourers in their employ. Tho measure was 
not a success. The supervision of the contrac¬ 
tors and their servants was very unpopular 


Demi-official from Rbv. E. D. Peicb, to the Secretary’ 
Indian Famine Commission, dated Marpha, Mandla’ 
Central Provinces, the 22nd March 1898. 


You will ere this have received the report I sent to yon 
regarding the famine in this district. 

On looking over the figures I worked out referring to th* 
death-rates of July, August and September of last yoar, I 
find I had not noticed that the death-rate was 1,000 per 
annum, so that my figures are too much (I am glad to say) 
by a multiple of 4, 

The death-rates were :— 


July. 

August. 

Septomper. 

Total. 

197-27 

199-89 

139-14 

636-3 

Average— 

37-19 

43-84 

45 09 

128-12 


Total death will then be, I think, for those three month* i- 
339-373 

636-3 X X ■ l u 5 0 -=15,166 564 Dot 60668-38. 
Average—• 

12812 X 3623-2336. 

la 1000 

Difference— 

11543-304, not 46401-34. 

I hope tho figures previously sont have not misled you. 


H. RlVES, Deputy Commissioner, Chhindwara. 

with tho Gonds and Iforkus, and nearly all 
these oboriginos deserted the work at onco and 
for good. It was found impossible to entirely 
substitute piece-work for task-work, owing to 
the presenco on the works of many persons 
whom the contractors could not profitably 
employ, and for this reason as well as in the 
interests of sanitation and general supervision, 
the ordinary famine staff was not appreciably 
reduced, and there was little saving in estab¬ 
lishment. Finally, the contractors proved 
unable to make payments according to results 
to the large number of labourers in their 
employ, and various abuses crept in which led 
to the system being abolished in favour of 
task-work in August, 

3. Gratuitous relief. — (a) House-to-house rolief was 
distributed through the mukaddam as prescribed by section 
37 (3) of the Famine Code. The doles wore made in cash ; 
accounts were kept by the Circle Inspector and not by the 
Patwari, as laid down in paragraph 27 of the Code. Tim 
patwari's duties were limited to the supervision of tho work 
of the mukaddams of his circle. 

3 (b) Children s kitchens were started in all tho 
large villages and towns of tho Sausar tahsil 
when distress doclarod itself in that tract. The 
children of neighbouring villages could not be 
induced to attend them, and their effective¬ 
ness was limited to the village within which 
they wore started. It was not found possible 
to assign each village a radius, as contemplated! 
by section 97 of the Code, and to withdraw 
cash doles on the house-to-house system in the 
. case of children of the adjacent villages. The 
measure was a supplement to, rather than a 
substitute for, the ordinary relief in cash. 
Owing to the failure of the kitchens to attract 
children of other villages the numbers relieved 
at each kitchen were comparatively small, and 
the organisation was much simpler than that 
described in Appendix Y to the Code. The 
agency employed was as a rule the headman 
of the village assisted by the schoolmaster. 
Homeless waifs were not brought to these, 
kitchens, as prescribed by soction 99 of the 
Code, but wero forwarded by the police to the 
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head-quarters orphanage, where they were 
detained, while inquiries were made as to their 
parents. 

(c) Kitchens on relief morlcs were started primarily 

for the benefit of children whose parents were 
employed on the work. They were open, how¬ 
ever, to all adults arriving on the work who, 
owing to physical debility, were temporarily 
incapacitated from joining a working gang. 
The question of what arrangements should be 
made for such people has not been dealt with 
by the existing Code. 

(d) Kitchens at police posts were very small and 

entailed no extra establishment. They were 
maintained merely for the purpose, described 
in section 123 of the Code, of relieving and 
forwarding to other forms of relief the starving 
wanderers found on highways and lines of 
traffic. They were not institutions at which 
persons were kept in receipt of relief for any 
length of time. 

(e) Centres of Relief were a development of the dis¬ 

tribution of relief in the form of grain, 
suggested in section 37 (2) of the Code, and 
were confined to the jungly and hilly tracts at 
tlio north of the district known as the jaghirs. 
In this locality cash doles were useless, as 
villages where grain could be purchased were 
few and far between. Difficulties of commu¬ 
nication, on the other hand, and the absence 
of any reliable agency in tbe form of tbe 
mukaddam, mado it impossible to distribute 
grain at the bouses of the people through the 
village headman. 

As an alternative, a system was adopted which was not a 
Code measure. Centres were established at villages where, 
owing to the presence of a resident bauia, supplies could be 
obtained, and all persona entitled to gratuitous relief for any 
of the reasons specified in section 31 of the Famine Code, or 
who were temporarily incapacitated for work owing to priva¬ 
tion, were admitted to these and supplied with food, those 
who came from a distance boiug accommodated with shelter. 
Each centre had a radius of about 10 miles. It resembled a 
poor-house in appearance and consisted of one or more dwell¬ 
ing sbods, a cook-house and shed for storing water, sheds 
for cholera and small-pox cases and a latrine. There was, 
however, no restriction on the people going and coming, as 
was enforcod in the case of poor-houses. Caste objections 
were respected, and those who preferred to cook their own 
food were allowed to do so. Recipients of relief tlierofore 
fell into four classes:— 

(1) Those who lived at the centre and received cooked 

food. 

(2) Those who lived at the centre and cooked their own 

food. 

(3) Those who came for meals and recoived cooked 

food. 

(4) Those who camo dally to the centre and received a 

ration of uncooked grain. 

The ration distributed was the minimum ration in the 
case of those who received cooked food and its grain equiva¬ 
lent in other oases. Each centre was under the charge of a 
distributing officer whose duty it was to procure grain on 
indent from the local bania, and to supervise the distribution 
of grain or cooked food. Every three centres were undor 
the charge of a Circle Inspector who was responsible for sub¬ 
mitting the accounts and discharging recipients of relief who 
had become able to support themselves, and who remained 
on tour in his circle for a large part of his time, to see that 
persons in need of relief did noS remain in their villages to 
starve. The system proved feasible in the thinly populated 
tract in which it was introduced and after the novelty of 
the arrangement had worn off was popular with the people. 

4. Poor-houses .—The rules proscribed by the Code for 
the management of these institutions woro followed practi¬ 
cally without alteration. 

5. The special forms of relief for respeetahle persons, 
artizans, etc., described in sections 101, 103, 104, and lu5, 
wore not found necessary. The non-agriculturist popula¬ 
tion of Chliindwara town were, however, indirectly assisted 
by the cheap grain shop which was established by the Chari¬ 
table Committee. . This institution brought the prices of 
food within the means of a large number of people who wero 
in distress, not from want of employment, hut from the fact 


that their wages had remained constant while the prices of 
grain had risen.. Only holders of tickets were allowed to 
purchase, and it is a question whether such an institution is 
not a cheaper and less cumbrous way of relieving artisans 
and weavers, at any rate in the earlier stages of distress, than 
the method suggested in sections 105 and 106 of the Famine 
Code. Inquiries among the weavers of this district showed 
that they suffered not because there was no sale for cloth, 
but because the margin of profit obtained was not sufficient 
for the maintenance of the weaver and his family. 

6. The provisions of section 107 of the Code were not 
followod literally. An orphanage was established at head¬ 
quarters prior to the closure of poor-houses and kitchens to 
which all children were sont as soon as it was suspected 
that they were orphans. In this way inquiries were com¬ 
pleted at an early date, and arrangements had been made for 
the disposal of the children by the time poor-houses and 
kitchens were closed. 

B.— Degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted, considered psimaeuy with 

REGARD TO THE BELIEF OF DISTRESS AND THE 
SAVING OF LIFE, AND SECONDARILY WITH REGARD 
TO ECONOMY. 

The recent famine does not appear to have seriously 
retarded the progress of the district. The mortality which 
may be ascribed to it has been discussed separately. 
Generally speaking the effect of the increase of deaths over 
births in the last two 3 ’ears has been to moro than cancol the 
excess birth-rate during the preceding four years, so that the 
population is probably slightly less than it was at the close 
of 1891, instead of having undergone a natural increase of 
about 3'5 per cent, since that year. The area under culti¬ 
vation appears to have undergone little decrease, if the 
returns of the area sown with rain crops afford any indica¬ 
tion. The area under rain crops in 1897-98, excluding the 
late sown oil seeds, is not less than 57,530 acres in excess of 
the area similarly sown in 1895-96—an increase which will 
go far to counterbalance the contraction in the area of cold 
weather crops, the extent of which has still to bo ascertained. 
The effect of the famino on the economic condition of land¬ 
lords and cultivators lias been variod. Many whoso crops were 
favoured by circumstances and those whose lands lay outside 
the area of failure, have profited largely by tho high prices’, 
especially in the Sausar tahsil where the people had 
stocks kid by. On the other hand, all who had to borrow 
money or seed in order to pursue their occupations, have 
had to burden themselves with debt on very disadvantageous 
terms. It is as yot early to form an opinion on the extent 
to which indebtedness has developed among tho cultivating 
classes, but tho evidence afforded by the sale of doeumont 
stamps and registration statistics relating to land transfer, 
leads to the conclusion that tho credit and stability of the 
agricultural community have not been seriously undormined. 
Tho value of land transferred in various ways in 1896-97 
rose, it is truo, from 6£ to over 7 lakhs, but there are signs of 
a decrease in the current yoar, and tho greater part of the 
transfers took place between agriculturists. 

The numbers on rolief never reachod the standard of 15 
per cent, of the population of tho affected tract. The highest 
percentage reached was 11’9 in the end of July. The 
average percentage from December 1896 to the end of July 
1897 was 7 per cent., and subsequently, when the whole 
district was recognized as more or less distressed, the inci¬ 
dence of the numbers relieved on the total population never 
excoodod 4'7 per cent. The numbers on relief were in my 
opinion at no time larger than was necessary. On the con¬ 
trary, the Gonds and Korkus, who form the larger part of 
the population of the distressed tract, were by no means 
eager to accopt relief in any form. Absence from their 
homes and the organised labour of relief works were repug¬ 
nant to them, and they were apt to place undue reliance on 
tho subsistence afforded by the wild ediblo products with 
which they were familiar, and which had often helped them 
to tide over temporary periods of scarcity. Very few, there¬ 
fore, came on works until they had no other alternative ; and 
when any other form of occupation offered itself, such as 
harvesting or the collection of the mohwa flowers, they left in 
largo numbers. The tendency of the Gonds and Korkus of 
tho remoter parts of the district to hold aloof from relief 
works was in fact to be regretted, as it led them to exhaust 
the stocks on which they might have depended while culti¬ 
vating their lands in the rains, and a prolonged course of 
diet on unwholesome jungle products, varied only occasionally 
by a meal of grain, was prejudicial to their health and 
induced a low vitality. I he effect of such self-imposed 
privation was not apparent until the month of July. Then 
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■when the rains had set in and climatic conditions were un- 
healthy the weaker ones succumbed to the attacks of disease. 

I am inclined to think that the remedy for this state of 
things lies with the people themselves. A very large portion 
of the distressed area wae within 10 miles of one relief 
work or another, and no part was more than 20 miles from a 
relief work. I question therefore whether multiplying the 
works in existence would have been attended by any results 
commensurate with the increased expenditure. The gratui¬ 
tous relief in the larger portion of the distressed area (that 
is to say the 1,600 square miles forming the jaghirs) required 
a special organization, which has already been described. I 
have no reason to believe that this was inadequate, in that 
there were any causes other than the initial shyness of the 
people which diminished its efficiency. It was self-acting in 
so far that any who felt the need of relief were able to 
obtain it without the intervention of an inspecting officer, 
who might or might not be diligent, and it was discriminat¬ 
ing because the recipients were perpetually undor observ¬ 
ation and could be transferred, when their condition allowod 
it, to relief works. In these two respects it was preferable 
to village rolloff and could be applied to those who wei'e only 
temporarily unfit for labour. The reluctance of the people 
to make use of it ceased when they found that caste pre¬ 
judices were respected, and that there were no restrictions as 
to residence. The highest incidence of those relieved on the 
total population of the area to which it was applied was 4’7 
per cent, in October, and tho increase and decrease in tho 
number’s was gradual and not subject to sudden fluctuations. 

Gratuitous relief on the house-to-house system was con¬ 
fined to tho khalsa portion of tire distressed area, and, until 
the month of J nly, was restricted to the permanently incapa¬ 
citated, who had no relatives to support them. In July 
orders were issued extending this form of relief to the whole 
district, as it was found that the high prices were making 
themselves felt, and those who were temporarily unfitted for 
employment owing to physical weakness woro brought orr 
the relief registers. The numbers relieved rose rapidly in 
September owing to the appearance of distress in tiro Sausar 
tahsil whore tho harvests are later than olsewhere, and the 
limit was reached in October when over 10,000 were in receipt 
of relief. 

Tho staff employed consisted of the Patwaris of the district 
and eleven Circle Inspectors, each of whom had about 120 
villages undor his charge. Supervision and control wore 
exorcised by the Tahsildars and other superior officors on 
tour, and the sole 'tiou of people for gratuitous relief appears 
to have been made with discretion. No case either came 
under my personal notice or was reported to me in which 
the funds allotted had been grossly misapplied. Tho people 
showed no anxiety to be placed on relief unless circumstances 
actually roquired it. On the contrary, the fa-t of being 
classed as a pauper carried with it a certain amount of dis¬ 
grace in the eyes of the community, and many instances 
occurred of people voluntarily taking their names off the 
relief lists as soon as their circumstances improved, Only 
two eases have been proved in whioh the local patwari made 
dishonest deductions from the dolesintended for the recipients 
of relief. As soon as relief began to bo distributed on a 
large scale the headman of the village was employed as the 
distributing agency, and this arrangement was found to 
work well, as public opinion deterred the headman from 
misapplying the funds, while the local patwari not being 
concerned with the distribution could bo trusted to report 
any malversation of the money. The increase in the death- 
rate at the close of the rains suggests the question whether 
it would not have been better to introduce house-to-house 
relief as a means of succour to those wl.o were temporarily 
incapacitated for work earlier in the year, It is to be noted 
that, in August, September and October, when the death- 
rate was unusually high, the scarcity of food in the distressed 
area had, to a certain extent, ceased owing to the kharif 
harvest, and that the mortality was probably due not so 
much to the existing privation, but was the result of past 
hardships undergone earlier in tho year. I doubt very 
much, However, whether the advantages whioh would have 
resulted from tho extension of gratuitous relief outweigh the 
objections to the scheme. At the time that relief ’works 
were opened tho numbers of persons unfitted for labour by 
privation wore very few indeed, and honse-to-houso relief 
would have been a concession to thoso who from aversion 
to labour and other causes held back from relief works which 
could not have failed to have a demoralising effect on the 
labouring population. I believe that the effect of suoh a 
measure would have boon to create a large class of paupers 
who preferred to keep themselves in poor physical condition 
in order to qualify for relief, to doing an honest day’s work 
on a fair wage, and that in this way the object of extending 


the relief would have been defeated. Much difficulty was 
experienced in inducing persons who had .passed through 
poor-houses to take to work when they had recovered strength, 
and it is only by the exercise of authority that they could 
be prevented from hanging about the Headquarters of the 
poor-house and soeking readmission. In the case of house- 
to-house relief the attention of the supervising officers is so 
much dividod between the different villages under their 
charge, that I am certain the system would have failed, and 
that relief would have been given to a number of undeserv¬ 
ing paupers. All Government forests, except those closed 
for protection against fire, were thrown open in January for 
tho collection of grass, fuel and jungle fruits. The concession 
as regards grass and fuel was only of value in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large towns. The most important jungle products 
were mohwa flowers, and the fruit of the Achor tree. Both 
these trees are extremoly common in every part of the district 
and the crops wore good. Mohwa alone was estimated by the 
people themselves as two months’ food supply in the more 
jungly villages, and tho subsistence afforded by this crop 
rendered gratuitous relief less necessary than it would other¬ 
wise havo been. As an exclusive article of diet, however, it 
is unwholesome, and, though nourishing, induces diarrhoea. 

It should bo dried and pounded and mixed with a certain 
amount of ordinary flour to give it “ body”. The gathering 
of the mohwa crop in March and April is not therefore a 
reason for contracting relief works. Poople should be en¬ 
couraged to store the mohwa flower collected and to use it to 
supplement and economise the famine wage. Many workers 
did this, and at the beginning of the rains had saved enough 
with the assistance of what mohwa was left in stock to 
support themselves in their housos while they attended to 
their fields. 

Rupees 27,245.from Government funds and R 64,788 from 
the District Charitable Grant wore advanced in small 
amounts to cultivators for seed grain or bullocks. More 
than 8,000 cultivators were benefited by these grants. The 
distribution of the money was confined to the areas originally 
recognised as distressed, as in other parts only the labouring 
classes and not cultivators were affected. Inquiries made 
subsequently show that the recipients of the grants as a rule 
devoted the money to the purpose for which it was intended, 
and the good done by this timely distribution cannot bo 
over-estimated. In some localities it would have been quite 
impossible for the cultivators to procure seed if they had not 
been thus assisted, and the scarcity would have been indefi¬ 
nitely prolonged. 

C.— 'Advice as to the measuees and methods op 

W0EKIN3 WHIOH SEEM LIKELT TO PBOVE MOST 

EFFECTIVE IN FUTURE. 

The monthly reports now submitted by Revenue Inspectors, 
if full and accurate, appear to furnish all the information 
that a District Officer requires to enable him to judge if 
famine is imminent or probable. In this district the kharif 
harvest is that which produces the crops on which the poor 
classes depend, the wheal; crop being grown chiefly for export 
purposes. A failure of the kharif crop reducing the general 
outturn in any large area to one quarter of the average 
would probably moan famine which would be more or loss 
acute according to the nature of the harvests in the adjoin¬ 
ing districts. On the earliest information of such a failure 
having occurred preparations should in my opinion be made 
for starting reliof measures. Tho back-bone of tiiese should 
he a programme of relief works sufficiently numerous to 
bring employment within 12 miles of any part of tho 
affected area. There is scope enough for road construction 
and maintenance in the district for such a programme to be 
possible, except in regard to a few small jungly localities for 
which minor works, if necessary, could be devised and placed 
in charge of civil officers. 

All these works should not of course be opened at once, 
Work should bo started in tho areas where distress appears 
most severe and the programme developed as necessities : 
arise. The presence of labourers from any locality in any 
numbers on a work more than 12 miles distant from their' 
homes, and physical deterioration of the population noticed! 
by inspecting officers would be reasons for either opening, a 
relmf work at once in that locality, or if doubt existed as 
to the existence or degroo of the distress, a test-work 
as contemplated by section IS of the Provincial Famine 
Codo» The work should be on the task-work system as 
being most suited to the character of the people and pay¬ 
ments should bo made daily as far as possible. Wheii 
payments are made twice a week the workers buy on 
credit, and a percentage of the famine wage goes into the 
pockets of the banias on account of interest and is 
therefore wasted, 
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Should it appear that people are coming on the works In 
larger numbers than is warranted by the degree of distress 
prevailing, the task should be raised. There is no reason 
why workers who appear prosperous and well nourished 
shumft not be placed in separate gangs and given a higher 
task than persons whose appearance indicates poverty. In 
such gangs there should never be an excess number of 
women, and the workers should be fined below the minimum 
wage if necessary. The tendenoy of peoplo to come on 
works unnecessarily for the sake of the wage has not been 
one of the difficulties experienced in this district, but the 
measure above mentioned has been suggested as an adequate 
remedy. Simultaneously with the starting of relief works, 
or if possible before, a register should be propared for every 
village, showing the names of the persons resident in the 
village who are entitled to gratuitous relief by being 
permanently incapacitated for work and having no relatives 
able to support them, and house-to-house relief for the benefit 
of such people should bo organised. 

At the same time kitchens should bo started at such 
police posts, and", if possible, in large villages in various 
localities, and the district should be divided into kitchen 
circles with a radius of 10 miles each. The object of these 
kitchens should be to stop wanderers and to forward them to 
the nearest relief work and to afford temporary relief to 
thoBe residents of the circle who have become so reduced as 
to be unable to reach the relief work without assistance in 
the shape of food. Persons should not be retained at the 
kitchen longer thorn necessary, hut as soon as they have 
irecovered strength enough to travel should bo forwarded to 
the- nearest work. Children abandoned by their parents 
should be received and fed at these kitchens pending 
inquiries. 

On each roliof work there should be a similar kitchen 
where persons as yet tco weak to work, and working children 
should he fed. 

Adults refusing cooked food should ho allowed to cook 
their own, but residence at the kitchen (or on the work) 
should bo compulsory. Persons attempting to treat- the 
kitchens as a permanent means of relief and not a transitory 
stage towards rolief works, should, if refractory, be sent to 
the headquarters poor-house. 

Tile kitchens should also ho of use in checking the com¬ 
pleteness of the list of persons permanently incapacitated for 
labour, and as such entitled to gratuitous relief, and any 
such persons presenting themselves should be sent back to 
their homes as soon as arrangements have been made for 
them. 

There should be one poor-house at headquarters In which 
wanderers from other districts, recalcitrant paupers and 
professional beggars should bo housed, until they can be 
otherwise disposed of. Those avrangoments should continue 
till the rains break. It will then be found that many 
persons return to their villages to resume cultivation. These 
persons will require careful watching in ordor that they may 
he relieved as soon as tho necessity appears. If, however, 
relief works have been sufficiently accessible and have been 
used freely, it is probable that the people who, with tho help 
of the mohwa crop, will have been able to save something 
from their famine wage, will not require relief until well 
into or during tho rains. Such roliof should tako tho form 
of house-to-house rolief as during August and September tho 
people have to watch the crops and prepare the land for tho 
October sowings. 

An effort should also bo made to clear the works of all 
persons of weak physiquo as soon as the rains begin. Life 
on a work during the rains is ono of hardship and exposure, 
and it is sounder oconomy to pay a weakly person gratui¬ 
tously for the three months of the monsoon and save his 
life, than to support him on works all through the dry 
season only to have him die from exposure during the rains. 
Bach work should, therefore, be inspected and the infirm 
gangs drafted back to their homes, along with all dependents 
who can be separated from their relations. Weeding out 
the incapables should increase the efficiency of tho working 

f angs and the Work of supervision will bo thereby lightened. 

n the remoter parts it will bo necessary to substitute centres 
-of relief in the shape of food and grain such as were estab¬ 
lished during the recent famine in this district, for the 
house-to-house rolief in cash. Where these are started they 
should be used for tho admission of the persons who in other 
parts of the district would bo rolieved at the police kitchens. 
With tlio breaking of tbe rains children’s kitchens may bo 
openeu with advantage as a subordinate form of relief in 
large villages and towns for the benefit of the children of tho 


place. In smaller villagos the children deserving relief 
should receive cash payments, through the mukaddam whose 
business it should be to see that the child is properly fed. 

The above scheme appeal's to me to be the one most 
calculated to give effectual relief in thiB district. It differs 
essentially from the proposals contained in sections 26, 30 
and 31 of Mr. High am’s Note on the management of relief- 
works. The people to be dealt with, however, live under very 
different conditions, and differ much in oharacter from the 
classes to which the arguments contained in the above- 
mentioned paragraphs of the Note are intended to apply. 
They are unaccustomed to labour of the kind which can bo 
offered on relief-works, and shrink from making any change 
in their settled habits. Some are only beginning to become 
reconciled to tho use of the plough. Only the severest 
necessity will make them leave the neighbourhood of their 
villages. At the outset of scarcity they cherish dolusive 
hopes that the products of the neighbouring jungles will 
carry thorn through the period of distress, and, when these 
fail, to loot a neighbouring village of its reserve stock of 
seed grain, or kill for food the cattle which in a year of 
drought are sent in larger numbers than usual to graze in 
the jungle, are expedients which suggest themselves as much 
move agreeable than a journey to a rolief-work many miles 
distant. For these roasons relief-works should from tho 
first bo as numerous and as accessible as economy will 
permit. 

Written answer* to the Commission's questions by Mr. 

II. H. ByvSb, Deputy Commissioner, Chhindwara. 

*53 to 56 .—I consider roads by far tho most useful 
form of work for labour in a district like Chhindwara, where 
communications are difficult. Metal collection is, next to 
simple earth-work, a most suitable form of labour, as it is 
easily adjustible to.the powers of strong or weak men, women 
or children. 

The district road scheme is as yet far from completed, and 
it seems improbable in view of the past history of the 
district, as regards famine, that the requirements of future 
famines will ever exhaust tho programme of constructing all 
the roads required for tho district, raising them to first class 
roads and maintaining them as first class. The supply of 
material for road metal is inexhaustible in every part of tbe 
district. 

57 to 60 .—There is, on the other hand, little scope for 
tanks. Whore irrigation is emp'oyed, the water-supply is 
derived from wells. Owing to the contour of the country 
there are few large areas capable of being irrigated from any 
one tank. Small tanks might be constructed here and there 
which would employ 1,000 persons for three months end no 
more. These, howevor, would not bo of public utility and 
should be taken up as loan works, at tho cost of the local 
proprietor. 

71 to 83 .—Experience in the past year has shown that 
the effective radius of a relief-work in this district doos not 
exceed 10 or 12 miles in any case, and that labourers can and 
do travel five or six miles to and from the works daily, but 
not more. It would bo most unwise to insist on labourers 
proceeding to a distant work when another was at their 
doors, but it would be justifiable to refuse other forms of 
relief to any able-bodied labourer residing within that 
distance. 

No attempt was made to draft labourers in this district, as 
it would certainly have been a failure. Residence was not 
made a condition of relief; tho workers were about oqually 
divided between those who lived on tho works and those 
who came daily from their homes. 

Any attempt to make the Gonds of this district reside on 
the works would be disastrous, and so also would be any 
attempt to concentrate the works. The wage and labour 
tests are quite sufficient. Most of the Gonds have small 
plots of land which they will not leave for any length of 
time. Nearly all the workers used to pay temporary visits 
’ to their homes to see that their houses and property were in 
order and then return to the works. 

It is, therefore, dcs'rablo that relief-works should bo made 
as accessible, that is to say, as numerous as possible, com¬ 
patible with economy. 

III.— Task-work and Piecr-work. 

84 to 87. —Piece-work through the agency of contract- 
ors was introduced on ono work employing about 2,0',0 


Mr. R. 17. 
Ryuest 


* T to numbers ruler to tbe questions drawn up by thu 0 


Commission. 


2 e 2 
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Mr. R. 3. men, and continued during June, July, and August, and 
Ryties. was then abolislied. As already noted, it was a complete 
•-* failure. 

Piece-work under the direct supervision of the Public 
Works Department was introduced on another work without 
authority and continued for a week only. At the end of 
that time I visited the work, nearly all the workers were 
Gonds and I found them all firmly convinced that they had 
been defrauded of their pay and quite at tho mercy of the 
disbursing officer and mate of tho gang, because they were 
unable to understand the calculations of payment according 
to measurements. I endeavoured to check the payments 
but was unable do so, as the workers themselves could not 
tell me what thoy had received. It is not perhaps generally 
realised that many Gonds cannot count in their minds 
beyond five- It is evident that, under the piece-work S 3 r stem, 
where at intervals of throe days or so varying number of 
copper coins are paid to workers who are quite unable either 
to understand the principle of payment or to retain a 
recollection of the sums paid, the opportunities for fraud 
on the part of tho paying staff are many. 


instance I would mention a gang who completed 99 per 
cent, of the work set them during a fortnight, but were 
nevertheless fined down to the minimum wage on no less 
than 7 days. Such practices, which only serve to discourage 
tho workers, were only possible under the system by which 
all the diggers of a gang were fined indiscriminately. 

101. —My experience of the minimum wage is that 
it affords a bare suhsistemo on which a man who does not 
work may recover condition gradually, and on which a man 
doing light work may keep his condition. Attempts to 
exact hard work or tasks on the minimum wage have the 
effect sooner or later of reducing the men bo treated to the 
infirm gang. 

102. —Excess work done by a gang Bhonld be set off 
against subsequent short work. I would not recommend 
any addition being made to the normal wage. The method 
of avoiding the difficulty on account of Sunday wage has 
already boon discussed in tire answer to question 95. 

IV.— Relation* of Civil and P, W. D. Officebs. 


Piece-work had such a very short existence in this district 
that, beyond quoting the above example as indicating that 
the system is too advanced for the labourers who have to be 
dealt with in this locality, and that task work was wisely 
adhered to, I have no remarks to make. 

The classification adopted by the Novbudda Division 
Conference held on the 18th ultimo, the proceedings of 
which have boon published under letter No. 3(J-C from the 
Commissioner, Nerbudda Division, to the Chief Secretary in 
the ltevenue Department, seems to mo the most practical 
that can be made. 

95.—I would adopt the following scale of wages:— 


Diggers (and stone breakers) 19 
Carriers . ... 14 
Infirm gang . . .14 

Children 7 to 12 , . .10 


Mon. 

ohataks 


Women, 

17 ohataks. 
14 „ 

14 

10 „ 


Subject to the conditions (1) that an addition of -jth 
should be made for every working day on account of the 
Sunday wage, (2) that children under 12 should be sont to 
the kitchen and treated as dependents when they show signs 
of emaciation. All children under 7 years should be so 
treated. 

99 .—In the past famine fining has been tho only 
penalty for short work, and I know of no other way 
of punishing the labourers for laziness. The proposal to 
send recalcitrant workors to a poor-house savours of illega¬ 
lity, and is far too cumbrous to bo of use in practice. I do 
not, however, approve of tho system of fining tho whole 
number of diggers in a gang regularly, whon work is short, 
down to the minimum wage. I consider that if adherod to 
strictly, it produces the reverse effect to what is aimed at. 
The hard working members of the gang are discouraged and 
find out sooner or later that the easiest plan is to do no more 
work than they can help and take the minimum wage. My 
experience has been that, where gangs consistently failed to 
work up to the task, the staff have been as much to blame as 
the workers, and vice versa ; that wliore the offieer-in-eliarge 
and his subordinates have taken a keen personal interest in 
the work, full tasks have been exacted and fines have hardly 
ever been required. A lazy sub-overseer, on the other hand, 
is almost certain to use the incentive that fining has on the 
workers as an excuse for neglecting the dutios of supervision. 
He may even, as once occurred to my knowledge, have the 
gang sheets sent to his house and impose tho fines without 
visiting the work for a week. 

To remedy these defects I would make frequent fine on 
any work the subject of inquiry, and I would judge the 
outturn of a work by its incidence on the actual cost plus 
the fines imposed. At the same timo I would empower the 
officer-in-chavgo (not the sub-overseer) to fino below the 
minimum wage to any extent, provided that fines should be 
imposed on the individual and not on the gang. Fines 
should be imposed on diggers only, and the gang should he 
made to select from their numbers the mombers at fault. 
Ordinarily spoaking, not more than I" per cont. of the 
diggers of a gang would require to be fined. I believe that, 
if this system of fining were adopted with discretion, the 
outturn of task-work gangs would seldom be less than the 
task set, and that it would no longer be possible to object to 
the system on the ground of unnecessary expense. 

Under the system followed last year fines were frequently 
imposed, not with a view to correcting the laziness of the 
workers, but in order to cheapen the rates. As an extreme 


111 .—Works should, as far as possible, be under tho 
Public Works Department. It should not be necessary to 
have works under civil officers except where, for spoeial 
reasons, such as the completion or amendment of a survey, 
difficulty may he found in starting works under the Public 
Works Department. Works under civil officers should be 
small and simple in their nature, 

110 .—-It seems difficult to improve on tho definition 
of the relations between Civil and Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officers, contained in section 130 of tho Famine 
Code. Any attempt to define “ spheros of influence " and 
divide responsibility would be undesirable. No famine has 
over boon managed with absolute success in all its details, 
and a division of authority and responsibility would bo 
certain to lead to mutual recrimination. 

VI A.— Intebfbbbnce with this supply of laboub to 
peivate employees. 

133—139 .—I received no complaints which were well 
founded. In Ootobor some malguzars complained that they 
could not obtain agricultural labourers, but on inquiry 
I found that tho wages offered were not sufficient to support 
life at the prices then ruling. 

I.—Moetai.ity. 

248 -—The mortality of tho last two years is compared 
with the averago for the period 1891—95 in the appended 
table:— 



1391 95 

1890. 

1897. 



No. 

Diffeience. 

No. 

Difference. 

Total deaths , * 

11,035 

15,215 

+ 3.880 

17,616 

+ 6D.8Q 

Animul death-rato . . 

3,427 

4,282 

+ 855 

5,158 

+1,731 

Cholera , . 

384 ' 

1.128 

+ 741 

1,612 

+1,228 

Diarrhoea and dysentery 

657 

863 

+ 308 

1,840 

+1,283 

Foyer • , . , 

7,097 

8,739 

+ 1,043 | 

9,354 

+2,207 

Other causes . . | 

3,337 

3,954 

+ 617 | 

4,131 

+ 1,094 


It may be noted that the averago for the last 5 years is a 
good standard for comparison, as it differs very slightly from 
the averago mortality since 1881. 

249 .—-To estimate with any pretensions to acouracv 
tho toal number of deaths, directly or indirectly due to 
privation, is manifestly impossible, but some rough deduc¬ 
tions can be drawn in the light of the following con- 
sideratious* 

(1) The connection between cholera and scarcity in each 

year is very remote. The disease was in each 
case imported from Seonl and was spread by 
personal, intercourse. Famine labourers were 
not specially subject to its attacks. 

(2) Similarly it is very doubtful if the increase in 

fever deaths in 1896 was in any way attribut¬ 
able to privation, Of tho total excess of 1,642 
deaths,over 1,300 occurred in the first half of 
the year before distress had begun, and the 
mortality from fever from the 1st Jnly to 
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Slst December was not in excess of the average 
for that period. 

(3) An epidemic of fever appeared at the olose of the 

rains of 1897, which was undoubtedly attribut¬ 
able, at any rate in part, to other causes than 
scarcity, although a considerable amount of the 
excessive mortality Was due to the feeble condi¬ 
tion of those attacked. Mortality was unprece¬ 
dentedly high, averaging as high as 130 per 
mille per annum for the quarter ending the 
30th October in a part of the district (the 
Pandhurna Station House Circle of the Sausar 
tahsil) where there had been no failure of crops, 
where distress never became severe, and where 
the death-rate had previously been unusually 
low. A similar excoss of fever mortality 
occurred in a greater or lesser degree in other 
parts of the district, and local inquiries which 
were made showed that well-to-do persons as 
well as poor were attacked with fatal results. 
Such an epidemic is not without precedent. 
One occurred in March and April 1894 which 
raised the death-rate of those months to 64‘5 per 
mille per annum for the district, as a whole, at a 
time when no scarcity existed. The inquiries 
made would appear to justify quite one-third of 
the excess fever mortality of 1897 being put 
down to other causes than privation. 

(4) The return of deaths due to other causes includes 

deaths from lung affections, colds, etc., and the 
increase is probably attributable to the same 
causes os the increase in fever. 

253. —(5). On the other hand, the increased preval¬ 
ence of dysentery and diarrhoea is tho direct consequence of 
privation. These diseases were indueod, as a rule, either by 
a course of unwholesome vegetable diet, or by undue indul¬ 
gence in unripe grain when the early rain crops began to 
come to maturity. 

251.— (6). There would appear to be uo reason for 
bolieving that the conditions of cither year wero so healthy 
that the deaths reported in exoess of the average do not 
represent fully the effect of famine on tho death-rate. Ab 
already pointed out, the early part of 1896, though dry, 
was distinguished by the prevalence of fever. 

To sum up, in estimating the excess mortality causod by 
famine, I would include all excess deaths from diarrhoea and 
dysentery in both j-ears; one-third of the excess deaths from 
fever and othei causes in 1896, and one-third of the number 
of such deaths in 1897. 

According to this computation the deaths directly or 
indirectly due to famine were: in 1896, 1 , 000 , and in 1897, 
3,500; or, in other words, 29 and 10T, respectively, per mille 
of the total population. It should be added that statistics 
are not available for the jaghir tract where distress was 
more severe and the mortality was probably somewhat 
higher than in the khalsa. The above estimate is, as has 
been already pointed out, an arbitrary one. 


255 — 257 .—The number of deaths re»a»\s as due to 
actual starvation in 1897 was 38 ei'l”, lac the returns on 
this point are necessarily very unsatisfactory, as the police 
were not competont to decide in many cases the cause of 
death. Nearly all the deaths reported as due to starvation 
were those of wanderers from other districts. The cases of 
residents of the district were scattered, and, as a rule, 
occurred outside the distressed area. They were individual 
cases of hardship and it is difficult to see how provision could 
have been made for them by Government. In some cases, 
death was due to the obstinacy and apathy of the persons 
themselves. No ease was reported and proved of a person 
dying from starvation after being refused Government 
relief. As in other famines that have occurred, the mortal¬ 
ity was heavior among men than women, and both in 1896 
and 1897 over 50 per cent, of the deaths occurred among 
children under five years of age and adults over 60 years of 
age. The actual figures are given below :— 


Tear. 

1896. 

1897. 

(1) Total deaths. 

15,215. 

17,615. 

(2) Children under 1 year 

4,083 

3,905 

(8) Children 1—5 years . . . . 

2,089 

2,196 

(4) Persons over 60 . . • 

2,526 

3,113 

Total of (2), (3) and (4) 

8,698 

9,214 


The neglect of children by their parents was noticeable on 
relief works and led to the substitution of children’s kitchens 
for the cash allowances for dependents. Cases in which 
ohildron were abandoned by their parents were not of com¬ 
mon occurrence. 

257. —The Civil Surgeon, whom I have consulted on 
the matter, is of opinion that the diseases which caused the 
mortality in relief camps, poor-houses and food kitchons 
were not such as arise from want of sanitation. 

The arrangements for conservancy and water-supply, as 
ordered, wero adequate, but the difficulty of getting orders 
conscientiously and intelligently obeyod by native subordi¬ 
nates was great. Improved sanitation can, in my opinion, 
he obtained only by constant and increased European super¬ 
vision, for which a larger European stall is required. 

258. —The staff of medical subordinates might well 
have been doubled, but I understand that trained men were 
not to be had. 


Mr.R, ff. 
Ryves. 


Written statement of evidence by Kai Sahib Gang a Singh, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, Raipur. g a i-t 


In compliance with letter No. 598, dated the 3rd Febru¬ 
ary 1898, I have tho honour to submit herewith my remarks 
on the heads A, B, C and D. 

2. I do not think there was any departure from the 
principles of the Central Provinces Famine Codo during the 
recent famine in the Raipur District, but the literal provi¬ 
sions of the Famine Code were departed from in some 
eases. I give below a few instances to which my attention 
was attracted:— 

(a) The district was divided into a number of Sub-Divi¬ 
sions irrespective of talislls, and each Sub-Divi¬ 
sion was placed under an Assistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner. In one case a Sub- 
Division was placed under a Tahsildar. Bevenue 
Inspectors and the Police within that area were 
placed directly under the orders of these Sub- 
Divisional Officers as far as famine work was 
eoncernod. Most of tho Sub-Divisional Officers 
were also made Disbursing Officers [see L (b), 
Famine Code]. 


(b) In August and September 1897, when tho famine Gang a 
became severe, it was found necessary to extend Singh- 
tho sphere of section 34 (d), so as to include in — - 
the list all persons whose appearance showed 
signs of suffering from want of food, and in some 
cases whole families were givon relief. 

(o) Hutting arrangements in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment works were never completed. For want 
of materials and other causes the work was found 
to be impracticable, sections 51 (3) and 70, 

Famine Code. 

(if) The classification of relief workers as given in sec¬ 
tion 52, Famine Code, was impracticable. A 
simple classification is necessary. 

(«) When the distress became severe the limited and 
untrained staff was net able to comply with the 
provisions of sections 53 and 54. 

(/) For the same roason as above the system of pay¬ 
ment described in sections 57 and 59 did not 
work satisfactorily j the staff appeared to be 
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inadequate to keep a proper control in Public 
W orks Department work. 

(g) The system of not recording the names of reliof 

workers made it difficult to arrive at the truth 
of the complaints that were made of non-pay¬ 
ment and unauthorised dismissals of reliof 
workers under the Public Works Department. 

(h) One kitchen was opened in connection with each 

Public Works Department work in Baloda 
charge, and tho workors were spread ovor a dis¬ 
tance of 3 to 6 miles. The dependents of some 
workers therefore were unable to take advantage 
of the kitchens. I think cash allowances should 
be given to the dependents of those persons who 
work more than a mile away from the kitchens, 
section 77. 

(i) Sub-Divisional Civil Relief Officers were unable to 

comply with the Account Rules as their staff 
was so inadequate and untrained. 

3. My charge during this late famine operation consisted 
of two Revenuo Inspectors' circles, ono being in the Raipur 
and the other in tho Simga Tahsil. This part of the district 
was one of the most severely affected tracts in Raipur. The 
reason boing—■ 

(1) A large number of malguzars being absentee 

landlords. 

(2) The majority of tenants being Satnami Cliamars. 

(3) Rice crop being the mainstay of the people, there 

being very little rabi. 

Although tho crop of 1895 was a failure, the promising 
crop of 1896 till August enabled the officials to make the 
malguzars and mahajans to advance grain to their poorer 
neighbours. But as soon as it became known that the crop of 
1896 was ruined by tho sudden cessation of rains, the malgu¬ 
zars and mahajans ceased to advance grain to their neigh¬ 
bours, and the condition of tho poorer classes became des¬ 
perate, and it boeamo apparent that a famine was at our door. 
At tho end of August 1890 a poor-house was started at 
Baloda by private subscription, and in September a test work 
was started on tho Polari-Ainera Road. These measures 
roved tho existence of a famine, and in October 1896 
ilferent measures of reliof began to bo organized and under¬ 
taken. 

4. As soon as the local works were fairly started in March 
1897, the majority of the people who had left their villages 
returned to thoir homes, where they were employed on local 
works in their own or neighbouring villages. Special aud 
vigorous measures were taken to enable the tenants to sow 
their lands and to enable them to perform agricultural opera¬ 
tions. Our efforts were so far successful that more than 
R0-12-0 area was sown, and, thanks to the timely rains, the 
produce was above the average. As a result of this in 1897 
the Public Works Department works and the poor-house at 
Baloda were deserted, aud the contractors began to complain 
for want of labourers fc,r their works. This is, I think, a 
proof of the success of our measurers for the relief of dis¬ 
tress. I regret I have not goi figures of vital satisfies as I 
am on leave, but I know from my personal experience that 
thousands of lives were saved by the relief measures under¬ 
taken by Government, and tbe suffering of the people was 
greatly reduced. 

A number of deaths at Baloda and Down were no doubt 
due to a certain extent to the famine, but a large proportion 
of these deaths wore of persons who were attracted to Baloda 
owing to the existence of the poor-house and relief works 
from the earliest stages of the famine. 

5. A sum of RIO,922 was spent on the poor-house at 
Baloda and 5,806 persons passed through the poor-house : as 
I have already said, being far away from Raipur on leave, 
1 am unable to quote figures to support my statement, 
hut a reference to figures in office in Raipur will show that 
relief measures in Baloda charge were as economical as could 
ja expected under the circumstances. 

J, The following measures of conducting relief opera¬ 
tion* appear to be simple and economical, and I think are 


likely to give the best results both as regards tho saving of 
life and the relief of distress ;— 

(a) All small local works should be carried 'on through 

the agency of malguzars assisted by a Committee 
of respectable moa of the village. If necessary, 
provisions may be made in the Lambardari and 
Mukaddam Rules to enforce this duty. If neces¬ 
sary, tbe malguzars may be permitted to employ 
mates and mubarrirs. Such works as may be 
useful to the village people, such as excavation of 
new tanks and tars and improvement of old 
tanks and tars (water channels), may be under¬ 
taken. In villages where no such works can bo 
undertaken, making of embankments to fields 
may be taken in hand. 

(b) The malguzars and mnkkadams of villages may ho 

required to form a small charitable Committee 
for their villages. The malguzars, mukkadam, 
patwari and a few respectable tenants and other 
residents of tho village may make its members. 
The Committee may be permitted to raise money 
and grain snbs 'riptions as may bo convenient, 
and they may spend the same on charitable 
objects according to the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee. The Revenue Inspectors may examine 
the accounts of these Committees once a year. 
The Patwari and Mukaddam Rules may be made 
to include provisions to this effect. In times of 
distress and famine Government will make 
grants of money to these Committees according 
to the sizo and importance of each village, with 
instructions as to how the money is to be used. 
The malguzars will be held responsible for keep¬ 
ing the villages together. The organisation and 
working of such a Committee during ordinary- 
times will enable the Government to secure the 
services of a trained agency for work during a 
famine. 

(c) The present charges of Revenue Inspectors consisting 

of about 150 villages are too large. I think at 
the time of famine no Revenue Inspectors should 
have more than 50 villages. 

id) It would be very convenient for famine administra¬ 
tion, and probably for other purposes also, if the 
Police Station-house and Out-post Circles corre¬ 
sponded with Revenue Inspectors’ Circles. 

7. (a) Civil officers deputed to work under the Public 
Works Department as Officers-in-charge should 
always be Government officials holding perma¬ 
nent appointments, and some arrangements 
should be made to enable tbe Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to have his orders carried out .promptly by 
tbe Public Works Department. 

(b) All mates should be literate men who can write the 

names of all persons who work under them. 

(c) All local works should be paid according to tbe 

amount of work dono subject to a minimum, but 
persons who could do more work may be per¬ 
mitted to earn more. This will serve ae a stimu¬ 
lus to exertion. The system by which a relief 
worker cannot earn moro than the prescribed 
wage tends to make them lazy. 

(<f) The details of staff to be given to Relief Officors and 
poor-houses should. be fixed in the Code with 
reference to the number, amount and nature of 
work they are required to perform. T he system 
of account to be kept during a famine Bhould be 
given iii detail in the Code, allowance being made 
for the unexpected urgency and unforeseen 
demands on the time at the disposal of Relief 
Officors; most of the shortcomings during the 
recent famine were due to the inadequacy anil 
inexperience of the staff at the disposal of the 
Famine Relief Officers. 

(e) Relief should be given in money, but when the local 
supply of grain is exhausted, grain contractor* 
should be employed as provided in section 28, 
Famine Code, because it is much easier to control 
and cheek money distribution than the distribu¬ 
tion of grain. 
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Written statement of evidence by He, B. T?. Sian,den, Settlement Officer, Betid 


. I was only in charge of famine operations for four months, 
from 20th August to middle of December, and then only of 
Village Relief in the Multai Tahsil. The circumstances 
Under which I got what little experience 1 have of famine 
work were peculiar as relief had boon neglected in the tract 
In question, and it is possible that the attitude of the people 
towards the measures takon, and the effect of those measures, 
was therefore different to what it would have been had relief 
been given from the beginning. 

Village Relief. 

On issue of orders by the Commissioner of Division the 
registers of poor were prepared by the Patwaris for each 
. village. The Circle Inspector was 

BS e !B ' sent out, taking with him a per¬ 

manent advance of Rs. 3t H> for gratuitous relief. When he 
came to a village for the first time, after orders had issued 
fpr the distribution of gratuitous relief in it, he checked the 
Patwari’s register and ascertained that all who were on the 
register wore rightly entered, and that no names that should 
have been entered had been omitted. He then paid the 
mukaddam a sum of money sufficient to last for three weeks’ 
relief and the mukaddam distributed it daily. If he was 
able to write, the mukaddam enterod up daily, the expend¬ 
iture in his cash book of receipts and expenditure : but. as 
a rule the mukaddam could not write, and in the majority 
of villages there was no literate person resident; in such 
cases the Patwari visited every village of his Circle once a 
week, vis,, on Sunday, and entered up the accounts, enquiring 
from each person on the list whether he had received relief 
or not. 

Inspectors had orders to visit every village in thoir Circle 
onco a fortnight, and on their recurring visits they checked 
the list and the account of receipts and payments and re¬ 
plenished the mukaddam's advance making up the 3 weeks, 
supply of money. In every large village where the number 
of persons on the register was very large tbe distribution 
was made every 3rd or 4th day by tbe mukaddam to save 
trouble. The Inspector’s work was cheeked by an Assistant 
and the Assistant’s work by me. The Inspectors were made 
disbursing officers and drew their own abstract bills on the 
Sub-treasury at Multai, sending the detailed bills through 
me and the Deputy Commissioner to the Commissioner of 
Division. Thoy were allowed one treasure guard to carry 
money in addition to their chainmen, and, after a little 
training, drew their bills correctly enough. "When the 
operations first began tho two Assistants were given an 
advance of Rs. 300 in order that they might supply mukad- 
dams with money in those vil'agos which the Circle Inspector 
had not then reached, in order that there might be as little- 
delay as possible in the grant of relief. These advances 
were not recouped when spent, and Inspectors were then the 
only disbursing officers for Village Relief. The rates paid 
were at first i— 

6 pice per diem for men and women, 

3 pico per diem for children over 10 years, 

2 pice per diem for children under 10 years, 

1 pice per diem for children in arms, 

unless tho person had been placed on relief because weakened 
by starvation and would be able to earn bis own. living 
when fed up. To such tbe minimum relief workers wage 
wns naid. When prices fell they were lowered to 3 pice, 
2 pice*, 1^ and 1 pice. Inspectors had about 60 villages 
each and Assistants 200 each ; there are 415 villages in the 
whole Tahsil. 

In 14 villages where there were a large number of chil¬ 
dren requiring relief, kitchens were established, and in Mu.tai, 
‘■no the Tahsil head-quarters, a kitchen, 

Kitcheus. which could be used as a temporary 

poor-house, was started. Children were admitted to kitchens 
by order of the Inspector or Assistant or myself, and were 
struck off the kitchen registers on the same authority. 
Much difficulty was at first experienced in overcoming the 
suspicions of the people and inducing them to send their 
children to feed in the kitchens, and all the arrangements 
were on this account kept as simple and informal as possible. 
The greatest number relieved at any kitchen daily never 
exceeded 100, and the majority of kitchens fed 40 or 50 only. 
The onlv building used was a small bouse for the cook room 
and grain store room. The house selected was generally one 
in the village market-place, and the children were fed out¬ 
side in the market-place, if fine, and, m rainy weather, in 
any convenient verandah. These kitchens were not opened 


till September, many of them after the middle of tho month 
after which not mueh rain fell. Had thoy been earlier 
opened it would probably have been necessary to construct 
shelters for thorn to feed under. All kitchens except at 
Multai and two others, where there was no school, were 
managed by the village schoolmasters who were paid an 
allowance of Rs. 5. The establishment consisted of a cook 
and a waterman. Kichri of rice or Tcutki and dal was tho 
food given. In those villages, where grain could be procured 
locally without difficulty, this was done. The local con¬ 
tractor sent in his bill weekly to me through .the manager of 
tbe kitchen, who forwarded it with his weekly return of num¬ 
bers fed, and the bill was paid from my advance by money 
order or special messenger. Where grain could not be easily 
procured locally it was supplied by the shop of Seth Sunder- 
lal, Rai Sahib, of Multai, on indent by the managers. The 
manager’s indent was returnod. to him by the Seth witli the 
grain indented for and the manager, after endorsing on it the 
quantity of grain received, returned it to the Seth, who sent 
it up to me as voucher for his bill. Each manager bad an 
advance of Rs. 50 for contingencies, pay of servants, etc., 
which’ was recouped as required from my. permanent 
advance. A good deal of trouble was taken to induce people 
to send their children from surrounding villages to a central 
kitchen but with little succbsb. It was found that, even 
after the rain ceased, children would not go move than a 
mile at most to thoir food even when nurses were provided 
to look after them. The kitchens were therefore useful 
only in tbe richest and more thickly populated parts of the 
Tahsil. 

Tbe sj'stem of village cash relief, described above, differs 
from that prescribed in Chapter V of the Code only in the 
agency prescribed for the revision 

OiflVreneGb between system 0 f the register of poor and the 
gk^sud ‘hat prescribed amolmt J t he doles given. The 

only difficulty in the distribution 
of this relief is to decide who is entitled to receive it, 1 
found that Inspectors were not always able to judge cor¬ 
rectly whether a person came under clause (d) of rule 34 or 
not.' As the institution of a Bystem of relief was delayed 
much too long in part of tbe Multai Tahsil, there was a very 
large number of persons who had become from hunger too 
weak to earn their living and were entitled to relief under 
olanse ( d). It is of course necessarily extromeiy difficult to 
judge whether a person is so weak as to be unable to work. 
I often found that those who appeared much emaciated were 
by no means the weakest. Patwaris are certainly not capa¬ 
ble of deciding whether such persons should be retained on 
the register or not, and I am doubtful whether the power to 
strike off their names should be given to any one below the 
rank of Sub-Divisional Officer (as defined In tbe Code), and 
this would certainly be the best plan if the Sub-Division 
were not larger than, say, 150 villages, so that tbe Sub- 
Divisional Officer could visit each village onee a month. In 
this connection it must be remembered that when the 
number of Inspectors’ circles in a district are trebled, it is 
not possiblo to appoint to all circles officials as intelligent as 
the average Revenue Inspector. The Code fixes the amount 
of cash relief at the sum sufficient to purchase the minimum 
ration stated in Chapter VII. The lower .scale of rates 
stated above was fixed in accordance with this requirement 
of the Code. The necessity for using the higher rate was 
specially urgent in the Multai Tahsil, as the number of 
able-bodied persons who had become too weak to work 
owing to hunger was unusually large, but 1 think wherever 
such persons are found it would be good policy to relieve 
them at the higher rate (i.e., the minimum relief worker’s 
wage) when there is reasonable prospect that work will be 
obtainable within a month or six weeks in order that they 
may be all the sooner in a position to support themselves. 

Only one relief work was opened in the Tahsil. It was 
on the Betul-Nagpur vid Multai road and was, until 
shortly before the necessity for 
Relief-work. relief ceased to' exist, located 

close to Multai Town. The greater part of the labourers 
who never exceeded 1,100 in number were residents of 
Multai It was found impossible to induce more than a 
very few persons to go to tbe work from a distance of more 
than 5 miles. Had the hutting arrangements been more 
elaborate, a larger number might have joined the work. 
The labour provided was metal-breaking and was not liked 
bv the people who were mostly Kunbis, Bhoies and Mobras 
accustomed to agricultural labour. The work was not 
opened till tbe middle of the rains (7th August). It was 
not under my charge and I can depose nothing as to the 
management of relief work. 


Mr. B. P. 
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Mr. B. P. 
Standen. 


The only road works in the district for which there is 
any real need are :—The improvement of the Dabka ghat 
u in the south of the Multai Tahsil 

«M.'rt£SSV( abollt 8 m ' lea ). bhe improvement 
of the Atner-Kolgaon ghat over 
the Tapti (about 4 miles) and the improvement of Heradohi- 
Chowki ghat (about 25 miles) both in the south of the Betul 
Tahsil. 


The Nagpur-Multai road is not metalled, but there is 
little traffic on it, most of the trade of the district going to 
Itarsi and the Borars. 


There is not much scope for irrigation works as rice is 
little grown, and except in the north of the district the soil 
is not suitable for it. Possibly, sugar-cane might be grown 
undor tanks if a sufficient supply of water wore provided. 
I believe this is done in Chanda Much cane is now grown 
under wells. As the rabi crops more often suffer from 
excess than deficiency of rain, irrigation works would not be 
of much benefit to them. Tanks for watoring cattle and for 
the use of the villagers are found here and there all over the 
district and are much valued. In my opinion village tanks 
with perhaps one or two irrigation tanks for rice or cane cul¬ 
tivation would be the best form for relief works in the next 
famine. The sites for the tanks would have to be selected 
by skilled agenoy, and cultivators would have to be consulted 
on the subject of growing sugar-cane under tanks. Rieo 
tanks could, I think, be advantageously constructed in 
several places in the north of the district, where the soil is 
suitable for rieo cultivation. 


neighbourhood, and the consequence is that wages of agri¬ 
cultural labour actually fall at such times. Wages ar# 
always lower in large than in small villages (of course I mean 
purely agricultural villages^, and I found in soine large 
villages at the end of the rams that the reaping wage paid 
was half the normal. This was overlooked in estimating the 
degree of distress that was likely to be experienced in the 
best parts of the Multai T ahsil, and as this part of the dis¬ 
trict was not visited after the end of the cold weather by 
any official (except the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar) respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of famine operations, the distress there 
was not relieved till it had attained very alarming propor¬ 
tions. Distress did not begin so soon there as in the jungly 
parts of the district, because the wheat harvest, which waB 
not a bad one, afforded abundant labour in February and 
March, but from the middle of the hot weather the labour¬ 
ing classes were every bit as hard pressed as in the jungly 
parts of the district. 

3. In the open season village gratuitous relief should not 
bo refused to any able-bodied person on the ground that he 
ought to attend a relief-work, un less there is a work within 
a day’s march, say 15 miles. In the rains, unless really 
weather-proof hutting accommodation is provided, people 
should not be expected to remain on the works, and gratui¬ 
tous relief should not be withheld from them on the ground 
that they ought to be on the works unless the hutting 
arrangements are really adequate, or there is a work so near 
(say 4 miles distant) that they can attend it from their 
homes. 


The peoplo appeared to me to be ranch more anxious for 
tank work to be given them than for any form of road 
work, and in some places tho construction of tanks would be 
specially popular, e.g., Malajpur, where an annual fair is 
held and the water-supply is short, Ashta, where there is 
already a small ruined tank and Phagun fair is held annu¬ 
ally. 

So far as my small experience of the work goes, I think 
the following points should bo borne in 
General. mind in future famines in this dis¬ 

trict :—• 

1. At tho commencement of distress the district should be 
at once divided up into the maximum number of Inspectors’ 
Circles, which it is estimated will be required when the 
famine is at its worst, and Inspectors should be appointed to 
them. During this famine the Circles wore increased in 
number, if I remember rightly, on three or four occasions, 
the result being that new men had to learn their work at a 
time when the pressure of work was at the maximum, and 
that patwaris were often at a loss ta know to which Inspector 
they were subordinate. This is of course the cheapest 
way, but the money is saved at the expense of a great loss of 
efficiency, 

2. It should be remembered that when prices are so high 
that the ordinary wages of labour will not supply labourers 
with sufficient food tc support life, the fact that the cultiv¬ 
ating classes are not much distressed will not prevent 
the labourers from starving. Because in time of scarcity 
tho cultivators will do themselves many of thoso operations 
of agriculture whioh are ordinarily done by hired labour; so 
that the demand for labour is less than usual, and as in 
ordinary times the supply of labour is in many villages 
larger than is sufficient to meet the permanent demand, 
the”supply is in times of scarcity very much in excess of the 
demand unless there be a relief-work in the immediate 


4. The officers in charge of gratuitous relief should be 
empowered to place on relief any person who applied for it 
whether able to earn his living or not, if it were satisfac¬ 
torily established that the applicant had at the time no 
means of livelihood, and if there was no immediate prospect 
of his obtaining regular labour. It seems to me that it Is 
only by means of some provision of this sort that we edn 
avoid letting the able-bodied labouring population run down 
so much in condition that they recover tlioir strength with 
difficulty, if at all. Under the existing rule an able-bodied 
man cannot be put on gratuitous relief until he has become 
so weak as to be unable to labour. Supposing an Inspector 
on his visit to a village finds an ablo-bodied labourer who 
has been without regular labour for some weeks, but is not 
then so weak as to be, in the Inspector’s opinion, unable to 
earn his living, the Inspector will not enter him on his list, 
but by the time the Inspector comes round again, say in ono 
fortnight (if not delayed from any cause), the man may be 
beyond saving. I do not think much money need be wasted 
in unnecessary relief in this way with reasonable care. I 
would make the grant of gratuitous relief to all those per¬ 
sons dependent on their doing any labour they were capable 
of in the fields of their village. For instance, in the rains, 
if there were any wooding to be done, they would help 
in it. It would be understood that the Mukaddam should 
have the allotment of their labour and he would ordinarily 
allot it to the poor cultivators first. Had this been done 
this year many poor cultivators would have reaped a good 
crop of juari or tur which has been chocked by weeds. This 
system would of course be open to several abuses, but I do 
not .think any satisfactory system of famine relief can be 
devisod which shall be capable of being run in all its 
branches under tho strict chock and supervision that are 
applied to ordinary official expenditure. 

5. . It will be gathered from the above that I think a system 
of Village Roliof must be the principal means of relieving 
distress in the rains. s 


Bevel. Mr. 
A. Utoll. 


Written statement of evidence by the Revd. Mb. A. STOrt, Missionary, German American Evanqelical Mission 

pur, dated the 7th March 1896, ’ 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
dated 12th Fobruary 1896, in which yon ask me for any 
suggestion I would make regarding the operation of the 
Famino Code, and in answer to it, I beg to say that, accord¬ 
ing to my experience, especially among Chamars, not only 
was there no departure from.the rules laid down, bnt they 
were executed to the fullest extent possible. I even had tho 
impression that in some cases too much had been done. 
In my youngor days I passed myself through 3 years of 
vory pool' harvests in Switzerland, bnt tho Government 
never thought to interfere with a helping hand ; each village 
community had to provide for its own poor. Here I havo 
seen in several instances that people wore fed for whom it 
would have boen much better if work bad been provided for 
them and if they had been forced to work, and I know that 


the great liberality with which the people had been helped 
had a demoralizing effect, especially on Chamars, a naturally 
lazy sort of people. I saw people in Chamar villages begging 
for food, whilst relief works were carried on near bv hut 
they would not work. 

Therefore I beg to suggest that in a future calamity no 
poor-houses, no soup kitchens and no orphanages should be 
opened by Government, but everywhere work should be 
provided for the needy. In January and February last 
year I saw on the Dhamtary, Rajim and Arang road some¬ 
times groat crowds of people going along the road towards 
the jungle, because they bad heard that road-making and 
building operations were (o be started there. If in some way 
or other work could be found for the needy, no poor-housea 
and no orphanages would be necessary. 
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To provide work each village should be forced to do some¬ 
thing for the inhabitants ; road-making, digging wells and en¬ 
larging of tanks should be left in the hands of the villagers 
themselves, A cess ought to be laid on the well-to-do far¬ 
mers, and the poorer class should get work aud be paid by 
the money collected. After the harvest I find sometimes 
large groups of people in the villages doing nothing, and 
there are no roads and no water in the tank in the hot 
weather. These people ought to be forced to enlarge their 
tanks themselves. In Switzerland each village has its own 
establishment and provides for its school, roads and water, and 


in this country each village ought to he made to look after its 
own interest. I believe the cause of scarcity lies not only in 
the insufficiency of vain, but in the indifference and laziness 
of the people. Many farmers had a relative good harvest 
because their fields were near a tank which could be opened, 
but they would not help even their own relatives, who were 
in distress. My idea is that the burden of providing for 
famine should be as much as possible shifted from Govern¬ 
ment and put on the different communities which, of course, 
would have to ho made more self-governing bodies. 


Written statement of evidence by Mr. G. H. Stbeatfield, Assistant District Superintendent of Police, 

Bilaspur, 


(A) .— Departures from the principles of the 

Central Provinces Famine Code which have 
occurred in the Central Provinces during 
thk Famine. 

In the district in which I was on famine duty I do not 
think that there have been any departures from the broad 
rules of the Famine Code, though in small matters there 
have been a certain number of divergencies. 

The Famine Code seems to contemplate that in village 
relief the mnkaddarn and patwari will be the chief agents. 
I found this to bo quite impossible. The mukaddams had 
practically nothing to do with the lists, and I found that any 
people suggested by them were just the people who were not 
fit recipients for the relief. The patwari was used for 
compiling the list, but no relief was granted without being 
checked by a Revenuo Inspector, and, if possible, the 
Circle Officer himself. The patwari generally entered about 
60 per cent, of the village, and those mostly included his 
own friends or even relations, and also any relation of the 
malguzar. In one case I found a patwari had entered forty 
female servants of a malguzar who was the owner of forty 
odd villages. 

In regard also to the distribution of the monthly allowance, 
the patwari was absolutely unreliable, and every village was 
paid by the Revenue Inspector, who personally checked the 
entries before making payment, as without this there was 
almost a certainty of corruption creeping in. 

As regards reliof t6 respectable women, I found this quite 
unnecessary ; in many casos the women had been entered, 
but on inquiry they were all found to have some relative 
who would support them, but who had persuaded the patwari 
to enter them in the hope of payment being sanctioned. 

Kitchens were not started till the beginning of September, 
and at no time attained to very great numbers. The people 
of the district for somo reason did not take to them i they 
seemed to be afraid of their children being kidnapped. I 
was at the pains to show about 20 parents the kitchen 
arrangements and explain the whole thing to them on the 
spot, out still they refused to send their children. 

I found there was no reason to divide the kitchens into 
castes ; any children of high caste seemed to have some means 
of support. At any rate they seemed ashamed of confessing 
their want, though of course the part which I had to deal 
with was very poor, and most men of high caste were either 
malguzars or their relations. 

It was found quite impossible for the police to do the 
patrolling work laid down in the Code, so kotwars were made 
responsible for each bye-way near their village, and along all 
the main roads a systematic patrol of four chaprasis aud a 
doli was started to pick up all wanderers they might meet, 
and should any be found who were unable to walk through 
weakness they were put into the doli and brought to oertaiu 
settled places—either a relief work or kitchen or poor-house. 
This was found to work excellently, as up to that time in 
spite of police efforts people were always wandering along 
the road in an aimless way, and unless caught, simply went 
ou till they died. This was especially so during the rains. 

(B) .— -Degree of success which has attended the 

MEASURES ADOPTED, CONSIDERED PRIMARILY WITH 
REGARD TO THE BELIEF OF DISTRESS AND SAVING 
OF LIFE, AND SECONDARILY WITH REGARD TO ECON- 
OM V, 

I consider the measures adopted were eminently successful. 
It cannot be expected that some people will not succumb to 
the effects of starvation when they are of the class that inhabit 
this Division. I have frequently met men strong and young 
(originally) in a village a mile from a relief road to whom 
it lias been absolutely necossary to give gratuitous relief, 
C. P. 


and on inquiry I have found they have deliberately remained 
in their village starving until they had become sufficiently 
weak to receive gratuitous relief rather than go a mile to 
work. This being the case, it is evident that they may 
misjudge their capacity and go a little too far and get into 
such a state that recovery is impossible. I think that, with 
regard to recovery, the measures have been economical as far 
as it is possible to be so, with the exception of the money 
advanced under the Agricultural Improvements Loans Aot 
for the building of tanks. In this case it seems to me, and 
I have found it so in experience, that a malguzar or large 
tenant takes a loan mostly with the idea of pleasing the 
“ Sirkar”, and really cares very little what happens to the 
money. He simply gives an order that such and such a tank 
is to be dug, and there the matter rests. He takes no trouble 
to see that the distressed of his village are given work or 
that they receive proper payment, and when he happens to 
hear an officer is coming round, he just ordors some of his 
villagers to go and work. I caught- one man who had 
begared the whole of his village to work on his tank the day 
he heard I was coming. I think with the extremely liberal 
terms that the loans are granted, it would not be a great 
hardship if the malguzars were made to pay a proper Work 
Agont, who should be appointed by Government to see that 
the work was properly done, and that the distressed were 
really given work ; at present the inclination is either to let 
things slide or else to give the work to skilled or anyhow 
strong men. Of course inspection can rectify this somewhat, 
but the Revenue Inspector and Famine Officer cannot inspect 
more than once a month, and experience shows that the 
patwari is as often as not under the malguznri's thumb. 

(C) .—Advice as to the meabubes and methods of 

WORKING, WHICH SEEM LIKELY TO PROVE MOST 

EFFECTIVE IN FUTURE IN THESE TWO RESPECTS. 

I do not know why the contract system of making roads is 
considered a bad one; it was tried in every part for about a 
month and then stopped. During that time it worked 
admirably and without a hitch. Local malguzars took the 
contract and the men of the neighbouring villages work well 
under them. Of course there is tho objection that in this 
way coolies earn so much that they are loth to leave the 
work, hut just during the harvesting time, when labour is 
wanted, piece-work could be introduced throughout. Some 
task gangs would of course always have to continue all 
through for the weakly people who might apply, so that the 
extension would only mean a slight increase of staff, if any, as 
many of the workers would clear off to their own villages. 

As regards village relief, I do not think at present there is 
sufficient deterrent put on the recipient. At present a 
villager knows that he has only to reach a sufficient state of 
emaciation to receive gratuitous relief, so does not much care 
about going out of his way to get work. It seems to me to 
refuse to earn your living is just as bad as refusing to work 
on a relief work, and I don’t see why a man, when he haa 
clearly allowed himself to become thin, should not be sent to 
the poor-house and put on penal ration. In fact I would 
institute a regular penal ward to which most people in 
villages who were capable of supporting themselves and who 
refused should he sent, and afterwards drafted to a relief 
work ‘ toilly nilly This may sound absurd, but I am sure 
that, if some penalty was attached to merely letting yourself 
starve, and people were to see that Government was not 
going to help them unless they helped themselves, the numbers 
on gratuitous relief would be reduced about 15 per cent, in 
these parts anyhow, 

(D) .— Other recommendations or opinions thought 

LIKELY TO BE USEFUL IN FUTURE FAMINES. 

I think that, in time of famine, kotwars are not made half 
the use of they might be. The unfortunate kotwar is the 

2 T 
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first to suffer in the time of famine, and yet gets practically 
no compensation, In one district he got ft2 a month, while 
kunqals were getting K2-8-0 or 113. It is pretty well known 
that in time of famine the police are so hopelessly over¬ 
worked with the increase of convicts, that oven with extra 
men the orders in the Famine Cede cannot be carried out as 
they should. I don’t see why the kotwar should not he 
enrolled as a regular rural police and paid, say, E4, and be 
made amenable more or less to police discipline. Ill this way 


all the working of road patrols and bye-lanes could be handed 
over to them and could bo thoroughly and efficiently carried 
out, and if it was not done the kotwars could be punished. 
At present nothing can bo done to him, as in famine time he 
does not in the least mind being dismissed. Of course I 
suppose there is the cost to cousider, but I doubt if it wonld 
cost much more than, say, 60 extra police, seeing that, at 
present in time of famine, kotwars receive ft2 a head in most 
villages. 


Written 


statement of evidence by the liEvn.Ma. G. L. Whabto s, Christian Mission, Murda 

March 1898. ’ 


C. P., dated the 8th 


In reply to your kind communication of 28th February 
1898, 1 would say:— 

First .—^The opening of relief works in this district early 
in the famino proved a most successful means of help to the 
poor people before they became too weak to work, thus 
proventing as well as relieving much distress. After the 
rains set in, however, in my opinion, the relief works were 
not a success. The crowding together of such crowds in ono 
camp was not conducive to either good health or morals, and 
very little work could be done. It was virtually gratuitous 
relief under the most unfavourable conditions. The measures 
for the furnishing of seed-grain, bullocks, ploughs, etc., to the 
indigent, farmers, when wo consider that so much of tire 
distribution was dependent on the native patwaris, was a 
great boon to tho ryots, and was carried out very successfully. 
It .is not too much to say that the measures and the exe¬ 
cution of thorn deserve the highest encomium as far as the 
Government is concerned. 

Second.—-I would suggest that the good measures adopted 
Wight be improved by breaking up the relief camps when 


the rams came on, then continue helping the people by 
sending them to their own several villages where they would 
have good shelter, be in smaller companies, and ready for 
any work that might he undertaken noar the village or in 
the fields. When prosperity began to return, the poor people 
would be ready to take advantage of it. r 

It is my opinion that, where it is possihlo, a larger force of 
Europeans ahouid be placod in charge of these measures of 
relief, and, where this cannot be, then native officials, holding 
good and responsible positions, should be chosen 


jl utra.- 


lla V XJ 


„ . T.'7 . , v iraveuea ana lived indifferent 

parts of this district, and I can say that the health of tho 
people is good, and very little signs of the famine appear. 
Ihe people look well. Prosperity is returning, but m my 
opinion, they have not sufficiently recovered their last year’s 
losses to be able to pay last year’s arrears and this year’s 
duos at the same time, as the malguzars are compelling thorn 
to do. This is especially true of the Korkus and Gouda of the 
Satpura hills. 
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Written statement of evidence by Mb. R, M. Williamson, Officiating Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mr. R. M. 
Written statement oj Elliekpur, dated the 11th February 1898. Williamson. 


( NoTX.-Stntielies regarding the famine and relief meaeur™ *5° 

L ghat talult. KUiehpur District, have been given by the Conservator of 
Fo.esta, Hyderabad Assigned Districts in h.s statement.. Needless 
repetition of the same has been avoided here as far as possible.J 

I._As TO THE EXTENT AND 6EVEBITY OE THE DIS* 
TBE9S. 

1. I have been in charge of the Ellichpur Forest Division 

since October 1896, and was in 
♦Question 40, charge of the relief works under 

the joint orders of the Deputy Commissioner and Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests from December 1896 to October 1897. I was 
on tour in the district a total of 7 4 months. 

2. The Melghat taluk, Elliohpur, is a hilly forest tract 

° resembling physically tho adjoin* 

Question 128. Jjjg Central Provinces districts and 

peopled by aboriginal tribes. The following statement 
relates exclusively to rolief work among suoh tribes. 

3 Tho distress was due to the failure (i.e., early cessation) 
of the 1&96 rains, to high prices 
Question 2. 0 £ food a p4 low prices of forest 

produce. The latter is practically the only article of export, 
and in a normal year 2 to 24 lakhs of rupees is earned by the 
people in exporting. 

4 . The failure of the crops in 1896 was praotically com¬ 
plete on the light, red, shadow 

Question 3 (u), soils which form probably 50 per¬ 

cent. of the cultivated area, and is absolutely dependent on 
seasonable rainfall. Irrigation is impossible. The l*9o 
harvest had been bad, and the 
Question s. people compiainod of a succession 

QueBtiou 4, of three or four bad years. Tho 

cultivated black soil area—of which there is one consider- 
ahl@ block with 80 villages and patches in most parts - gave 
4 to 8 anna crops in 1896. 

5 Prices of grain doubled by November and trebled by 
May, and ruled about 8 seers a 
Question 3 (6), rupee for at least four months. 

Meanwhile the prices of forest produce, owing to the par¬ 
tially impoverished condition of the plains and to the com¬ 
petition among the hill people for a hare living fell so, that 
the profits of exporters were reduced to one-half or one- 
fourth of normal. Expressed in grain the profits of exporters 
fell, therefore, to one-fourth or even one-tenth of the 
normal. 

6 . The majority of the people (chiefly Korkus with a few 
Goods, etc.,) live from hand to 
Question ft. mouth, and the vast majority have 

no reserve to fall back on. 


Question 7. 


7. There is no record of previous famine in the Melghat, 
thanks largely to the general 
Question 8. immunity of the plains of Berar 

and the consequently steady maintenance of demand for 
labour and forest produce. Residents whose memory goes 
back 35 years remember no such period of distress. 


II, —As TO THE SUFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF BELIEF 
MEASUBE8, 

8. In my opinion the relief measures were generally suc¬ 
cessful. There are no mortuary 
Questions 12 to is. Te turns for the Melghat, but there 
is unfortunately no doubt that tho mortality has been some, 
what in excess of the normal, chiefly among the old, weak, 
and the very young. At the same time, I do not think this 
could have been prevented, to any 
Question 189. appreciable extent, by more exten¬ 

sive or timely relief measures. It was due to the apathy 
and ignorance of the hill people who are not unaccustomed 
to the pinch of hunger, and who had never been “ relieved ” 


before, and did not at first look to Government for support. 
Hundreds who should have gone to tho relief works, and in 
their subsequent condition should have been gratuitously 
relieved by Government, flocked to the neighbouring plains, 
villages, and towns begging a precarious existence, I fear 
the mortality among these must have been considerable. 

9. Self-acting tests of necessity, of the stringent nature 

A .. prescribed in the Code, were not 

1 lonB " applied in the Melghat taluk, and 
are, in my opinion, wholly inapplicable to aboriginal forest 
tribes who, by nature, liate steady work under supervision, 
and road work specially. The 
Question 128 . wilder of thorn, who perhaps most 

required relief, had never done suoh work before, and often 
expressed their inability and uselessness, knowing that, ordin¬ 
arily, such work is usually only offered to the strong and 
more capable, or skilled. The real excuse was generally 
laziness or apathy, but in any case it was difficult to get 
many suoh to the relief works. On’y moral suasion was 
employed and failing that they were left to shift for them¬ 
selves. Work was offered to all capablo of work, at wages 
just sufficient to support the worker and his dependents, 
and a fair day’s work exacted in return. Considering the 
dislike of the aboriginal people to such work under supervi¬ 
sion, I think this constituted a sufficiently severe test of 
necessity, 

10. The dependents were, in effect, duly supported, as 
would ho done by the workers ordinarily, and 1 believe tho 
higher wago consequently given to the workers (i.e., includ¬ 
ing allowance for dependents) attracted those in need of 
relief, without, in itself, the method involving greater total 
cost to Government. 

This plan also obviated large crowded camps, as many of 
the dependents remained in their villages, thereby reduoing 
the difficulty of water supply and the danger of epidemic 
outbreaks. It also largely prevented men sending their 
women and children only to the works, and thus kept the 
proportion of men to women on tho works about oven, 

11. Exaot tasks could not be laid down owing to the 

insufficiency of trained staff and 
Question 22 . the ever-varying nature of the 

work (chiefly unmctalled hill roads). Further, it would have 
been an entire novelty, and probably deterrent to the 
workers. In such traots I therefore consider such tasks most 
difficult to lay down, oven if not harmful. Whore the 
workers are amenable to discipline, as was distinctly the case 
■ in the Melghat taluk, the exaction of a fair day’s work from 
each seems sufficient; this is proved, I think, by tho results. 

The total cost of works may have varied from 20 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, in excess of the normal cost of similar works 
owing to the numbers of untrained liands and of womeii and 
children. 


12. Numerous and scattered small works are noccssary in 

hill and forest tracts, such as the 
Question 23. Question 68. on account of the scat¬ 

tered population, danger of epidemics, difficulty of water- 
supply, eto. We had about seven works in progress at a 
time in the Melghat taluk. 

13. Residence on the works was therefore the rule, though 

not obligatory, provided the 
Questions 74 to 76. workers came punctually to the 
work. I do not think residence on the works was objected 
to so much as the work itself, or that that alone kept many 
away from the works. When the work lay within two miles 
of the workers’ village they resided at home, and I see n# 
objection to the practice where feasible. 

14. The maximum pressure on the reliof works was from 

the time when harvesting closed 
Question 24. (December), to the time when tho 

mohwa flowered and timber and bamboo export were in full 
swing (March). 


* The numbers of questions referred to are those drawn up by the Commission. 


2 T 2 
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Mr, E, M. 15. Works were started by 18th December 1896, and were 
Wil'liantton. * n m y opinion sufficiently early. The excessive migration 

__ ' to the plains in November would not have been lessened 

appreciably even if works had been started then, for the 
people would generally have sought field work in preference 
to road work. 

16. Forest concessions, such as would benofit the export¬ 

er’s and not merely traders or pur- 
Questiou 31. chasers in the plains, were most 

difficult to arrange. Various temporary reductions in rates 
were, however, gradually introduced, and greatly benefited 
exporters. 

All edible forest products were of course given free to the 

people, though not for export be- 
Question SIS. yond th0 Uluki 

17. I think the Code should allow greater freedom in 

dealing with wild forest tracts, and 
Question 33. note that in such tracts Local Gov¬ 

ernments may with advantage simplify matters by applying 
the spirit and not the letter of the Code, as was done in the 
Melghat taluk. 

III.— Depastures from Codr measures. 

18. As stated in last paragraph, no attempt was made to 
adhere to the lettor of the Code. The main departures as to 
works were— 

(i) The omission of specific tasks and corresponding pay¬ 

ment (vide paragraphs 9 and 11). 

(ii) The simpler classification of labourers. 

(iii) Weekly payment (with advances where necessary) 

instead of daily. 

(iv) Payment of workers to include support of depend¬ 

ents (vide paragraphs 9 and 10). 

Question 125. n oW° ftl ° ulation ° f P<W In P™ 


(vi) Assistance to traders for import of grain or direct 
import and sale by Government. 

The roasons for these and minor departures were the 
exigencies of the work, the smallness of the trained staff, the 
character of the people, the nature of the country, etc., as 
explained abovo or hereafter. 

19. As to weekly payments adopted with advances to 

Questions 124 and 126. workers where found necessary, 

the system confessedly had draw¬ 
backs, hut it enabled one offiaer to make payments on, and 
to supervise, two or three works ut distances of ten or more 
miles apart. 

20. There being practically no stocks of grain in the 
taluk, food for the workers, as well as for gratuitous relief, 
had all to be imported from the plains. In order to have 
regular sales' on the works at moderate and stable rates, it 
was found necessary to assist baniahs by payment of carriage 
from Elliehpur and a small commission, in return for which 
they guaranteed unfailing supply and sale at the current 
rates obtaining in Elliehpur weekly bazar. 

In anticipation of tho rains, when the fair weather roads 
beoome impassable, Government had to import and storo 
large quantities of grain, as private tradors were unable or 
reluctant, and to sell the same during the rains at current 
rates in the plains. 

21. I should suggest the following combination of 

Question 46. ^ , re , lief ° f tracts 

like tho Melghat taluk :— 

(i) Numerous scattered relief works (chiefly roads). 

(ii) Encouragement of export of forest-produce by 

certain rebates on Government dues, especially 
on the more porishable produce, or by the cheap 
sale of grain to exporters only at the wood 
markets. 

This can only be done to a limited extent ; otherwise 
sale prices fall and the object is defeated. 

(ill) Cheap sale of grain in small quantities to those poor, 
with the means to purchase at the relief centres. 

(iv) Gratuitous relief for tho destitute incapable of 

work at tho above relief centres. 

(v) Each relief centre to form the centre of an inspec¬ 

tion circle of, say, 100 to 150 square miles, within 
which the relieving officer should visit all villages 
periodically and endeavour to induce those 


requiring relief to go to the nearest relief work, 
and the incapable to come to the relief centre. 

IV.— Relief Works. 

22. Almost the only relief works undertaken in the Melghat 

taluk were unmetalled road». All 
Question 63. are of permanent utility, and will 

be maintained by forest or district funds, Many were 
sketched out previously in the forest working plan, and these 
would have had to be made shortly under any circumstances. 
One anicut was eleared of silt deposit, but this proves to 
have been waste labour. 

23. I do not think any programme of large works possible 

in tho Melghat taluk or similar 
Question CO. trafitaj or desirable (vide paragraph 

12). There would be no difficulty in drawing up a pro¬ 
gramme of useful looal small works in the next famino, as 
was done in the Melghat taluk in 1896 and 1897. 

24*. Onoe the hill people reconcile themselves to leaving 
„ „ the village in search of work, they 

Question 71. do not mind going 15 miles ; and 

as it is impossible, to my mind, to make the works so 
numerous that some shall _ not have to go this distance, I 
should certainly refuse relief to any able-bodied person refus¬ 
ing to go that distance to work. 

26. The peoplo on certain works suffered from cold nights 
and from working in wet during 

QuoettonB si aud the rahw . q.arge numbers of 

blankots and saris were purchased from Charitable Relief 
Funds and distributed among workers (and others) in tire 
rains, when, as the famino wore on, they were more required. 

V. —Task work and piece work. 

26. Piece work was only slightly tried in the Melghat 

„ t£ “ uk wlfe r wor ks, and then only 

* in the shape of difficult work for 

the more skilled workers. In my opinion it is unsuited to 
aboriginal forest tribes, sharing the same objections as task 
work (vide paragraph 11). In any case it requires a 
rather larger and certainly a larger trained staff than was 
available or was necessitated by the system adopted (with its 
freedom from measured individual tasks) in the Melghat 
taluk. 

27. I should classify workers as follows: The more 

Ouestion »4 trained or skilled under piece work 

Q ‘ _ at the lowest wages above the ordin¬ 

ary workers' wago which they can be got to accept. These 
formed a very small proportion of tho whole in tho Melghat. 
The remainder I would classify merely as men (or diggers), 
women (or carriers), and children (carriers), i.e., three classes, 
one of diggers and two of carriers. If the latter were in 
excess and any women can bo induced to dig, I would give 
them digger’s wages. Weakly men incapable of digging I 
would allow to carry, and would pay them carrier’s wages. 

28. I should pay tho equivalent of 12, 10 and 8 chataks 

Question 95. staple grain respectively to tho 

x three classes, plus 1 pioe for con¬ 

diments. 

29. I should recommend fourteen years as the limit be- 

Quentions 93 and 97. tu' "5 

as a ^iule, employ children under 

10, having only one class of children. 

80. Idle is, etc., I should fino a quarter day’s wage. 

Question 99. H persistent, up to half a day’s 

81. Small numbers of people, chiefly drafts out of the 

Question 101. poor-house and new comers unfit 

lor any but very light work, were 
employed for months on the minimum wage in weeding, 
etc. I think their condition did not deteriorate in the least 
rather the reverse ; but they were able to add to their diet 
various herbs, etc. 

32. Our experience in the Melghat taluk was that people 

Question 103. oa . ° n , e da y’ s rest a weok, 

, . whioh they took on pay day, re¬ 

fusing as a rule all work that day. They received no pay 
for the day if they did not work, but made the six days’ pay 
eke out. The existence of edible fruits, roots, herbs, etc., in 
the surrounding jungles no doubt made this possible. They 
utilized the day in visiting their homes and taking food to 
their dependents, washing, repairing huts, visiting bazar, etc. 

Work proceeded as usual the remaining six days of the 
week. J 
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88 . The average cost of the roads made wag B 660 per 
mile, including three heavy ghat 
Qnes ion . roads, and I consider the normal 

expenditure would have beon K400 per mile. Thus I should 
estimate excess at 38 per cent., due to insufficient organiz¬ 
ation at the commencement, inferior labour, disproportionate 
number of carriers, and the numerous incidental charges, eg., 
hutting, tools, etc. 

VI.— Gbatfitofs belief. 

31. IntheMelghat taluk works workers were expected to 
„ . , support their dependents either on 

Question 56. the works or preferably at their 

homes, and wo always refused gratuitous relief to any in¬ 
capable person known to have a relative on the works or else¬ 
where able to support him. But it is generally impossible 
to find out for certain. Should an incapable person's rela¬ 
tives declare inability to support him, and I believed their 
word, I should not refuse such person gratuitous relief 
because said relatives refuse to go on to relief works. They 
may be able to struggle on if relieved of the burden of 
supporting the helpless relative, not otherwise. 

35. With reference to the actual measures in the Melghat 
taluk, I think the inspection or- 
^Qutstious 108 , 171. and ganization was generally sufficient 
to check, and prevent abuse of, 
gratuitous relief. European, or senior native, officers made 
frequent inspections, while the two largest relief oentres were 
managed by two missionaries who lent their services. 

I think the organization might with advantage have been 
stronger, however, in visiting the villages and inducing the 
absolutely destitute and incapable to oome in to the relief 
centres. 

86 . Actual relief in the homes of tho people was scarcely 
attempted in the Melghat taluk. 

185 ' 189, “ Uli With sufficient organization, as 
above, and carting the people in, 
if necessary, I think relief oentres meet nearly, if not all, 
the noeds of the case. 

In the majority of cases those on gratuitous relief in the 
Melghat taluk lived at the relief centre (z.e., having come in 


192. 


from their villages) or in neighbouring vil'ages. Hence 
checking was easier than if relief had been given in their 
homes. 

37. Only those appearing quite incapable of work were 

Question 188. 6 *™** gratuitous relief-except for 

such work as grinding grain, 
sweeping, etc.; all capable of work were given as many days’ 
rations as necessary to carry them to the nearest relief work 
and despatched. This was naturally more or less abused by 
the people, who would sometimes reappear under raise pre¬ 
tences, often giving a different name and place of residence. 
1 do not think the abuse went far though, and if possible, the 
men were sent straight to the works under an escort. 

38. I cannot conceive of gratuitous relief at relief centres 

doing away with the necessity of 
^ 0D _ 1 relief works, but, as stated in para¬ 

graph 36, I think relief centres preferable, because easier to 
manage and eheck than village relief. 


VII.— Pbivatb charitable belief. 

39. I most certainly think the best way of spending the 

Question 289. ^ ulk * he f ? nd reoei P tB j* 

in assisting broken down agricul¬ 
turists, for that is the most remunerative and has ten times 
greater effect in alleviating distress than any other way. I 
a mo think the help should be given 

‘ just before the commencement 

of the agricultural season. 

40. I think, in dealing with aboriginal tribes, the help 
should be given as far as possible in kind and not in cash ; 
that it should be distributed just in time for requirements, 
and that no available means should be neglected of ensuring 
that the seed given is actually sown and not eaten, as hap¬ 
pened in cases in the Melghat taluk. I would further 
strongly recommend a certain allowance of food being given 
to support the most needy agriculturists while sowing and 
tending their crops, and that this be given at the same time 
as the seed, or half then and the balance when it is known 
that the field is sown. 

41. I think tiiat the Charitable Belief Fund grant in the 
Melghat has had an enormous effect in alleviating the 
distress. 


Written statement of evidence by the Rkvd. Mb. A. B. Windsor, Missionary, Kurku. Mission, Berar, dated Morsi 

the 19th February 1898. 

in order that the folk might not sit idling, they were re¬ 
quired to oolleet stones into heaps, and when this was done 
they moved the heaps of stones from one place to another. 
But for the faot that tho Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission had relief work close at hand and had undertaken 
the repairing of the Ghatang-Bitore road, the poor-house 
people would have been employed in clearing this road of 
stones. 

At one time as many as one-third of the poor-house people 
were inhabitants of the Central Provinces. As soon as 
arrangements could be made with the Central Provinces 
authorities, those, as soon as they were fit to travel, were 
sent in oharge of forest guards to Borgaon. For some reason 
which I was unable to discover the people were very unwilling 
to go there. Consequently the people ran away whilst on 
the road, and I think not a single one reached Borgaon. 
Most of these people found their way to the Mission relief 
works on the Khamla road, where they were supported. 

The ration for each person per diem was as follows :— 


At the request of the Bevd. A. Muller, Superintendent of 
the Kurku and Central India Hill Mission, I, in April last, 
took charge under Mr. C. Bagsliawe, Conservator ox Forests, 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, of the poor-house at Gbatang 
in tho Molghat. A shop also for the sale of grain —;jowari 
dal, pepper, and salt—at cheap rates was under my charge. 

A. As I am unacquainted with the Bombay Famine Code, 
I am unable to say anything regarding departures from its 
principles. 

B. In order to show how far success attended the measures 
adopted, I have thought it well to give a short aooount of 
the poor-house, touching upon suoh points as are raised in 
questions 172 to 184 of questions drawn up by the Famine 
Commission. 

At first the people did not take kindly to the poor-house, 
but gradually either their aversion passed away or they were 
so hardly put to that no other resource was left them. So 
that, after the first month, our number rapidly and continu¬ 
ously increased until the population numbered between five 
and six hundred. This number was made up of Kurku 3 , 
Gaulis, Gaulans, and somo few Kunbis, the Kurkus greatly 
preponderating. 

In many oases much persuasion had to be used to get the 
people into the poor-house. Once there they settled down j 
and though they were quite free to leave if they wished, 
there were not a dozen cases of escape or willing departure. 
In a few eases people who would not conform to the rules 
were turned out. These generally returned asking for re- 
admission, which was granted them. Such people were after¬ 
wards amenable to discipline. 

For the accommodation of the people eight large sheds of 
bamboo tattio thatched with grass were erected. For the 
heavier work of cutting and bringing timber paid labour 
was employed, but the work of making tatties, bringing 
grass, and thatching was almost entirely carried out by 
the poor-house people. When suoh work was not going on, 


Men • 
Women 
Children 


Jowari. D41. 
Chatakg. Chatak, 

10 1 

8 1 

6 1 


Salt and pepper. 
Tolas. 

1 

1 

1 


In addition to this they had occasionally onions (at private 
expense) and such jungle herbs as were suitable for food. 
This allowance of food was sufficient to keep the people in 
fair condition. 

Eaoh person’s ration was served out to him or her separ¬ 
ately, and the people cooked for themselves. This seems to 
me to be preferable to serving out cooked food, as it prevents 
dissatisfaction, provides light employment, vis., cooking and 
bringing wood, and is homelike. In the case of people 
unable to 000 k for themselves, others willingly undertook the 
task. The water-supply was obtained from a distant well by 
means of a water cart. In this ease, no fit drinking water 
being near, it was a necessity. Still I think that the plan 
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might advantageously be generally adopted, as, however good 
the sanitary arrangements may be, it is almost impossible to 
prevent the contamination of near water. Much of the sick¬ 
ness of the Mission relief works was traceable to contami¬ 
nated water. 

As far as possible as people became sufficiently strong they 
were systematically drafted on to the relief works, so that 
though the poor-liousc was inBpeoted frequently by the Con¬ 
servator of Forests, and at different times by the Commis¬ 
sioner or Deputy Commissioner, no oomplaint was made of 
people being harboured who were fit for relief work. By 
this means the population was kept considerably lower than 
it would otherwise have been. 

During greater part of the time a hospital assistant was 
attached to the poor-house, for whom huts were erected as 
hospital, also a separate shed for cooking purposes, and small 
jojoris at a distance in case of an outbreak of cholera. 

During the months from July to September the hospital 
was full, dysentery and diarrhoea being prevalent during that 
period. Its prevalence may be traced to insufficient clothing 
and bad food. During these months the death-rate was at its 
highest. The majority of deaths occurred amongst those who 
had remained outside the poor-house, living upon junglo loaves 
and horbs, and who came to the poor-house when it was too 
late to do anything to save their lives. Many such died within 
three days of coming to us. 

Everything possible was done for the sick so far as medi¬ 
cine and. suitable diet are concerned. 

The hospital assistant, in my opinion had far too much work 
to do. 

In the beginning straw was provided as bedding for the 
hospital patients, but the acting Civil Surgeon ordered this 
to be removed. This appeared to me to be unnecessary, as a 
separate shed for cooking had been erected. 

In my opinion the arrangements at the poor-house were 
as complete as possible, and the efforts put forth in this 
direction to relieve distress were highly successful. The 
majority of the poople oarno to the poor-house as skoietons. 
They were not merely kept alive, but, with few exceptions, 
were turned out fit for work. 

The death-rate for the whole period, as nearly as I am now 
able to say, was about 15 per cent. And with few excep¬ 
tions the deaths were amongst old people. 

In my opinion, so far as poor-houses are concerned, the 
same system would answer satisfactorily for the jungle people 
in any future famine. 


EVIDENCE- 

The sale of food stuffs at a oheap rate was an inestimable 
help to the people. People camo to buy from villages as far 
as 20 miles away. Those coming from long distanoe were 
only allowed to buy onoo a weok, and not more than 8 pailies 
oijowari wore sold to each family. The near villagers came 
every day, and were generally allowed to purchase one paili 
for each family. 

It is quite possible to prevent the abuse of such shops in a 
distriot like the Molghat. It is a form of relief much appre¬ 
ciated by the people, as was evidenced by frequent expres¬ 
sions of gratitude for such help. 

From this centre grain for sowing— jotttari, maize, kutki, 
kodo, sawan —was distributed to the cultivators. Splendid 
crops of kutki, upon which grain the Kurku largely depends, 
were raised. 

In addition to suggestions already made I would submit 
tlie following;— 

]. That poor-house poople be given some light work, 
whether useful or useless. 

2. That some kind of creche ho opened in connection 

with relief workB. Could this be done, the 
number of widows with large families who go 
into the poor-house would be greatly dim¬ 
inished. 

3. That payment be made to labourors on relief works 

in grain Instoad of money. 

4. That some measures be introduced dealing with 

professional beggars. Much of gratuitous re¬ 
lief was swallowed up in some parts by these 
people. 

6 . That measures bo taken early to check the-flooding 
of a province by outsiders. During the 
famine thousands of Central Provinces people 
entered the Berars by the Morsi road, branch¬ 
ing off from here in the directions of Amraoti 
and Ellichpur. Muoli distress was caused by 
these people underworking the Beraris. Could 
they not have been turned back to the relief 
works in the Central Provinces P 

In conclusion, a good deal of road work came under my 
notice during the famine. As I have much work to do, and 
much fever just now, I must be excused from saying more 
about it than that it answered its purpose well, and that 
Government relief roads were carried out at muoh lew cost 
than the private roads. 
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Written statements of evidence and written answers to the Commission’s questions sent in by 
voluntary witnesses, not orally examined by the Commission. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Written answers to the Commission’s questions by 

dated 6th 

Your notice to the Public, dated 12th January 1898, re * 
garding evidence of witnesses from Central Provinces 
for the Famine Commission, 

With referenoo to the above, I, Cowasjee Meherwanjee 
Hatty-Daroo, by caste Parsee, ago 68 years, residence of 
nearly 21 years m Seonee, occupation merchant, patel of two 
villages, an Honorary Magistrate, Vice-President of Munici¬ 
pality and Vice-Chairman of Seonee District Council, a 
Member of General Committee of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund, I was also a member and have officiated 
for a short period as Honorary Secretary of Central Prov¬ 
inces (Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund) Executive 
Committee in this district; I was also in charge of Famine 
Villago Relief Work. I also carried on the work of em¬ 
bankment, wells and two small tanks at my own villages at a 
cost of It2,000 from Famino Loan Advances, and distributed 
a sum of R5,737 to 728 persons of 227 villages, from the 
Charitable Relief Fund. (If under this introduction any 
self-praise is considered, I beg to be exousod to say that I 
am compelled to make this statement under the instruction 
of paragraph 3 of your notice abovo referred to.) Bog to state 
that I regret I did not receive a copy of famine question 
paper before I applied to you, henoe the delay in replying 
the following questions:— 

“As to the extent and severity of the distress," 

*1. In Seonee Tehsil, Bar ghat and Uglee circles suffered 
the most,, and in some extent Koorai and Kaniwarra circles 
name under its range. 

In the Sarknadon Tehsil, Dhooma, Kedarpur, Gha n sore 
and Sarknadon, circles were most severely, and Chiri and 
part of the Chhapparra circles were moderately, atlected. 

According to last oensus the population of Seonee District 
is 370,767, and I oonsidcr more than 200,000 persons actually 
suffered by the famine, 

2. Due to successive failures of orops from past years, 
sometimes for want of rain, and at other times owing to 
excess of rain. 

3. (h) Cortainly the prices of food-grain were, during the 
later portion, much higher, and people have had no recollec¬ 
tion of such high prices before. 


Cowasjeb Mehibwanjeb Hatty-Daboo, 




Khan Sahbb __ __ _ 

Ayril 1898. Cowasjee 

Meherwanjee 

8 . So far as I have ascertained, the extent and severity of Hatty- 
tlie recent distress surpassed all tho former ones. On those Daroo. 

occasions the people were not reduced to need the relief on a _ 

grand scale, as was necessitated in the last famine in this 
Province. 

9. As to the extent of crop failure or the degree of distress, 

I have no statistics to give. Tho possession of resources and 
their ultimate oxhaustion by the people I have explained in 
my answer to question No. 7, but this I cannot help bring¬ 
ing before the notice of the Commission, that during tho 
short period I was acting as an Honorary Semef ary to the 
Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund Committee of Seonee 
Branch, I found out that, when the General Committee of 
the Charitable Fund at Nagpur asked our Committee to send 
an estimate of the required sum under the Object No. IV, 

Clasaes D and E, through some inisca'oulation only 
K25,t)00 were asked, and the Provincial Committee had kindly 
given the same, but the sum so kindly given was entirely in¬ 
adequate to meet the real want of the district in providing 
the poasant cultivators to start their fresh life again. I may 
be exouBod for quoting the following from my report dated J 
Iltk June 1897, to the Honorary Secretary, Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund Committee, Nagpur, on the sub¬ 
ject • “ In Seonee District, under the Object IV, Classes D 
and E, there are nearly 9,0u0 cultivators, and in giving them a 
fresh start in life by restoring them to their original position, 
would require a great deal of money, i.e,, at least 3 lakhs at 
the rate of R30 to R49 per head, but the sum so generously 
allotted to this district is unfortunately so small, that we 
could hardly do anything in bettering the peasant’s position 
unless the Provincial Committeo take compassion on our 
misfortune in aiding us by kindly reconsidering our case. 

Still we are in time yet for sowing the kharif, and what would 
be the_ blessings to tho hundreds and thousands of hopeless 
people if they get a helping hand, when they consider them¬ 
selves totally lost. Some consideration if kindly given to 
this, will be nothing but real blessing. 

“ I regret that unless immediate steps are not taken to 
remedy the evil, our case is hopeless.” 

I am thankful to say that after the report the Provincial 
Committee very generously came to our further assistance and 
sanctioned tho very handsome grant of ti5 9,000 more. 

As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 


4, The preceding seasons wore also unfavourable, and pre¬ 
vious to the failure of the 1896-97 crop the people were 
quite destitute by soiling oil all their possessions. 

6 . Yes j tho population of the affected part were, before the 
distress, to certain extent in a fairly well-to-do civoumstanoes. 
There is no particular section of the population dissimilar 
from the rest. 


23. Regarding the last portion of this question, I 
beg to say that the residence upon a relief work is mostly 
disliked by peoplo, specially those who are engaged in agri¬ 
culture, and have property in villages ; and only for the sake 
of ^distance test ” to send them to a large work In a sub¬ 
division, I consider most prejudicial to the interest of 
Government as well as the peasant. 


6 . No j the agrioulturo in general all over the oountry 
depend mostly on timely and sufficient rain, condition of 
tho soil, and its producing powers of different orops. There is 
nothing like irrigation to raise rabi crops, except garden pro- 
duoe from well irrigation here and there, 

7 . Generally the people had a reserve in shape of oma-. 
meats, mostly of silver and metallic pots and pans that formed 
their reserve stock for a year or two, with some stock-grain, 
but when the failure succeeded year after year for four oonse- 
outive years, that people had to part with whatever things 
they considered would fetch money, first by farming and 
lastly by selling, and this went to such an extent, that a 
regular trade sprung up amongst the banias of exporting 
gold and silver in bars and in ornaments to Bombay along 
with baser sort of old metal, mostly brass. Generally the 
cultivating class has such reserve as is stated above, but the 
labouring class is destitute of any such reserve, and con¬ 
sequently they were the first and mostly affected by the 
calamity. 


I would strongly recommend work in their own villages. 

26. Because there was no work of manual labour existing 
anywhere In the district, where largo crowd of peoplo could 
be employed. 

They made a tremendous rush over the relief work. In 
my opinion it was also due to the largo period during which 
the famino extended, and gradually the people were reduced 
to a great strait, hence this sudden and large rush ; and from 
the amount of wages they derived, and the very high price 
of grain ruling at the time, it is impossible to suppose that 
the rush was due to the liberality of terms of relief. For 
instance, a State relief work under my supervision was 
opened on 9th January 1897 at my village Bizawarra, about 
2J miles distance from the Seonee town. The work in question 
commenced with 40 people sent from the Seonee poor-house 
for light work. The wages given were as follows: man at one 
anna a day ; woman 9 pies a day, and children at 6 and 3 pies a 
day; and from the following statement you will please observe 
how immediately there was an increase of labour from 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn up bj the Commission. 
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Khan Sctheb outside, and amongst them most of the labourers were able* 
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27. The “grautitous relief ” of cooked food was given in 
poor-houses, where residence was a condition of relief, and in 
children’s kitchens, where residence was not the condition, and 
a'so money in village relief was given, but I prefer village 
relief started systematically. 

28. There may havo been an occasional deviation from the 
Code in giving relief, but in my opinion this is t)ie best way 
of relieving people—more preferable than any other system. 

31. To certain extent loans wero given to agriculturists, 
and famine loan works started in some villages, and suspen¬ 
sion of land revonue was also allowed in the districts, but to 
what extent I do not know. 

32. Taking first tbo last-mentioned classes, the traders and 
artizans, and agricultural labourers. They will reach their 
former position as the timo will go, but the land-owning 
class to a certain extent, and the cultivators and non-proprie¬ 
tory class to a great extent, will snfEor in future years, and 
it is hardly probable that they will again see their former 
days, as prior to the Government relief last your, thoy have 
been entirely merged in the debts, and not only they will be 
required to pay the old accumulated debt, hut for genera¬ 
tions the interest on this debt will accumulate to such an 
extent, that they will find it next to impossible to get out 
of the debtors’ hand free, unless the Government come to 
their immediate relief by starting agriculturists' banks on 
grand scale everywhere. 

Even when they receive the Government relief, they were 
only able to utilise a part of their land. 

I would most respectfully add for instance, supposing a 
tenant has a plot of 26 acres of arable land, and he lias 
received H50 as takavi, as the Government would not, I am 
afraid, advance him more for seed-grain, eta., out of this, 
the man could not sow more than 6 or at tho most 7 acres 
of land (with rabi crop), as the rate of seed during tho 
sowing time last season was as high as R15 to R20 per 
khandi (of 2801bs.), and now the yield is taken to be an 
average of five-fold of the seed sown, and after deducting 
all the expenses and Government jama for tho 25 acres, and 
the much reduced rates of different kinds of grain all over the 
country>from R5 to ft9 per khandi (owing to no exports), 
the poor tenant will hardly be able to start life afresh. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34. The existing arrangements are sufficient. 

35. In this Province the staff of pitwaris and Revenue 
officers are maintained by the State for ascertaining the crop¬ 
ped area and the condition of the crops. 

36. Yes, to tho greatest extent, the crop returns he relied 
on with regard (1) the area and kind of crop actually sown, 
(2) the extent to which sowing have failed ; but I am sorry to 
say that when the report of a failure of an individual field, 
village or a district is made, there is no provision to give 
immediate help to the party to check all the future calami¬ 
ties. I am of humble opinion that if timely attention is 
paid to a single failed field, as it is reported, it will save the 
Government more money at the end. If such arrangements 
are beforehand generally mado, even in time of drought 


famine, there will be lees anxiety and cost to the State as 
the Famine then will not bo so distressing as it is now. 

As to the extent to which the prescription of the Provin¬ 
cial bamine Code have been departed from or have 
been found to be unsuitable, 

39. State relief in this district were as follows:— 

(1) Relief circles for labourers. 

(2) Famine loans for improvements. 

(3) Poor-houses, 

(«) Kitohens attached to relief circles, 

(6) Children’s kitchens in different villages, and 

(6) Village relief. 

The measures of private relief were generally from the 
Charitable Relief Fund, also from the Scottish Mission and 
from well-to-do persons, under the following heads; clothing, 
eto., for the poor, maintenance of orphans, relief of respect¬ 
able poor and relief to agricultural class; also a cheap grain 
shop was opened in the town for a short period for the needy. 

40. Kindly refer my introductory noto. 

44. The relief work, which was started at Bizawam, 
greatly assisted in Baving many lives. I he first batch of 
labourers, on their attaining fitness for light work, waa 
received from the poor-houso, Seonee. Considering the state 
of labourers and the quantity of work done, it is considered 
eeonomioal. 

45. In the measures used during the time, I would strongly 
urge the abolishing of long “distant test" and to em¬ 
ploy all the able-bodied men as soon as they are found without 
means of subsistence in their own village, on improvement 
work of the village. State to pay no oost for maintaining 
them, but only to advance famine loans freely in every 
village, and oompel every landholder to do certain improve¬ 
ments in each field of the village; by this the able-bodied 
labourers will have no need of any kind of “ relief work ”, 
and will assist the cultivators and save the Government lot 
of money and anxiety. 

46. It is my humble opinion, with regard to “saving of 
human life ” and to “ economy ", to immediately employ every 
person (able-bodied) in their own villages as far as possible, 
ij® suggested in my last paragraph, in answer to question 
No. 46, and during the distressed timo Government onlv to 
start children’s kitohens and provide for who are not capable 
to work in each village, and pay for these only. 

48. The measures stated in my answers to questions Nos. 46 
and 46, in my opinion, meet the approval of both A and B. 

49. It is my humblo opinion that the great mass of 
population directly depends on agriculture; soil in every 
village is said to be losing its producing powers; no one know 
how this is, and nobody could diroci how to improve it; the 
cultivator, on account of indebtedness, wkatevor he produces 
is the property of his money-lenders; in this way imperish¬ 
able seed of famine producing is continually germinating 
from field to field and village to village, and unloss this is 
properly eradicated by the proper landlord of the country 
(the Government), we will never get rid of famines. 

I am sure that, if in ordinary times means are taken to 
increase^the fertility and improvement of soil and making 
the cultivators independent of their money-lenders by start¬ 
ing, in every province and branch in every district 
agriculturists’ banks on grand soalos, on one hand freely to 
advance money to every landholder on most reasonable 
interests, and on tho other hand, compelling them to intro¬ 
duce all and overy kind of improvements, on the ground of 
sanitation and public good, from village to village and year 
to year, until everything is perfectly accomplished, suoh as 
field embankments, drainage, improvement of soils, dig¬ 
ging sufficient wells and tanks, public roads of importance, 
introduction of beneficial system from different districts and 
provinces of India, in shape of agricultural impliments and 
its management regarding preparation of soil, manure and 
seed, etc., will always prove more useful to reduce the 
famines. 

As to Belief Work, 

59. I consider from 26 to 30 able-bodied persons in 
ordinary times will he enough for digging a sufficiently 
sized tank in a village. The State ought not to pay for this, 
but money must bo advanced to the proprietors and compel 
thorn to do the required work and return hack the advances 
(in small instalments); by this the proprietors or the 
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cultivators will have to pay rooro attention to the supervision, 
as at the end he lias to pay the money. 

I do not think, if in ordinary time, the work of tanks, 
wells and embankments of Golds are undertaken, the population 
of the village (including labourers) who havo to attend to 
their own fields will ever care to eome for such work even 
if it is at their doors. 

Diggers of tanks, wells (and for embanking purposes), is a 
special profession, and they are to be got from different 
villages, so there is the least fear of the whole population of 
the village applying for tho work. 

60. I do not think the requirements of villago tanks are 
altogether exhausted by the recent famine works. Every 
village, even of rabi crops, should havo more than one tank 
of its own, to get some assistance in time of drought. 

62. Yes, oertainly, if constructed in ordinary times. 

As to large and small works and the distance tests. 


them) the relief in the form of grain doles or money, as Khan Saheb 
caste prejudice is to a great extent firmly rooted amongst Cowasjee 
them, and it is next to death to eat cooked food prepared by Meherwanjee 
another caste than his own. Hatty 

166. Yes. Karoo. 

167. No gratuitous reliof is given by the State in grain, 
except cooked food provided in poor-houses and kitchens. 

In village to village relief is given in money, and I also 
prefer money giving to any other sort of relief. 

168. In village relief they were paid at their own villages. 

169. Looking to the temptation, very few cases indeed of 
extortion were detected. Regarding tho other portion I 
have no knowledge of such practice. 

171. Most of the children's kitchens were managed by the 
malguzars; also central kitchens were under official super¬ 
vision, and all the money from Indian Charitable Relief 
Fund, by the well-to-do native gontlomen of the town and 
malguzars. 


71&72. It is my humble opinion that if attention is 
given to my suggestions in answers to questions Nos. 45, 46 
and 49, the distress even in time of general famine, owing 
to drought, will not bo felt severe, and villages will be able 
to do all the requirements under tho direction of Govern¬ 
ment, without the resort to large and small works, and the 
distant test, and at less cost to the: State. If not, in 
order to reduce the aouto distress (No. 71), it is advisable 
to provide relief works for the needy in such a placo that 
they may be in a position to return every night to their 
villages. This would save the cost of accommodation, medical 
expenses, and extra supervision, (a.) Five miles maximum 
and (5) it is a compulsory matter, people never like to leave 
their homes. (No, 72) Home works should be established 
as far as possible, and if this is not practicable they must be 
removed to relief camp. 

76. Kindly rofer to answer to question No. 26. 

77. Yes, for instance, I have had some able-bodied 
labourers at Bizawarra. Relief workers, who were ordered to 
go to the largo relief works at Bliamoseo and Larknador, 
though expenses for going on this work wore offered iu 
advance, but tlioy refused, consequently they were not 
allowed to remain on works at Bizawarra. 

As to Gratuitous Belief, 

148. 9-62 per cent, were placed on gratuitous relief from 
Indian Famine Charitable Fund, under the heading Agri¬ 
cultural classes, regarding relief to respectable poor, (1) in 
the town of Sconce and Larknador; (2) under hoading 
Maintenance of orphans and clothing, etc., for tho poor and 
infirms was provided from the Indian Charitable Fund ; (3) 
gratuitous relief was given by Government in poor-houses, 
kitchens, relief centres, villago to village relief, and starving 
wayfarers were fod by the Police Department; (4) private 
charity was distributed by Scottish Mission and other well-to- 
do gentlemen of tho town, of which I havo no statistics 
to give the actual percentage, at the period of maximum 
pressure. 

149. Yes. 

150. So far as I am awaro of, the majority of persons 
gratuitously relieved were incapable of working on a reliof 
work, many of them had relatives, hut they were unable to 
support them, and they also had very little resources of their 
own. 

151 . Kindly refer to ray answer to question No. 7. 

161. The middle and high caste Hindu, whon even reduced 
to poverty, will object to take cooked food., The peculiar 
instance of even receiving money from charity is objected to 
by the hollar caste as the person who is reduced to poverty, 
he receives such grant, is out-casted; of this 1 have personal 
experience while distributing the charity money. 

Leaving apart cooked food, to get gratuity in any form is 
a stigma considered by the middle and high class of respect¬ 
able natives.' 

161, No, it is considered meritorious _ to give alms to the 
needy and is given away irrespective of kny other accommo¬ 
dation, hence one would find so many Sadawarti started in 
every well-to-do house or village. 

168. Yes. 

164. No, village relief is far more preferable; cooked food 
many will refuse and somo will rather dio without it. 

165. According to the native points of views, Hindus 
generally should be allowed (except the low caste amongst 


As to Poor-houses. 

174. Yes regarding the first portion, and no regarding tho 
last. 

179. The Government spared no means in disposing of 
the poor-house inmates to the best of its ability, after keep¬ 
ing them for requisite period according to the physical state 
of the person; either they were sent on light or on relief 
work, and after full enquiries into their whereabouts and 
relations, many were sent to their homes. 

180. So far as I am informed that the inmates, specially 
sickly and weak persons, wero taken so much care that they 
were envied by tho out-siders, and would never have received 
such kind treatment at their own houses. 

182. For the first portion no, for the last yes. 

184. Regarding the first portion yes, for the second 
portion no, and for the last portion yes. 

As to Relief Kitchens. 

193 & 194. Functions of relief kitchens are really most 
human and beneficial throughout, but unfortunately easte pre¬ 
judice is their great obstacle and there are several mischiev¬ 
ous elements attach themselves, even to children’s kitchens 
and much more to the central kitchens, such as that tho 
people are well fed by the Government, because they are to 
be sacrificed to a certain railway bridge, or that they will be 
emigrated to the ten districts, and such other absurd reports ; 
besides this, tho degradation and caste excommunication are 
matters to be considered over. 

195. At least for the time they are in a position to earn 
their livelihood elsowhere, but village to village improvement 
system will do away with all these. 

196. Only to those who were provided with tickets by the 
person in charge of the kitchens. 

197. The kitchens were ordinarily placed under the 
direct charge of malguzars, patels and mukadum of the 
villago ; there were two such kitchens under me, and 
no waste or mis-application of food ever happened, because 
myself and my relations were supervising the same. 

198. According to the prejudice of the labourers, to some 
cooked food and to others grain. Grain or money given to 
support the children, the most of the parents will cheerfully 
uso it for tho children. 

As to loans to Cultivators and Landholders. 

199. According to my information R85,462 advancod to 
6,230 persons as follows :— 

S 

For land improvement, tho 

State advanced • 8,850 to 22 persons. 

Famine loans . . . 23,609 „ 77 „ 

Agriculturists’ loan for seed- 

grain and cattle . . 53,003 „ 6,131 „ 

• 201. Of course regarding the last portion, I beg to say 
that in no other way the Government can spend more money 
so advantageously, and for the interest of the State more 
money ought to be given to this cultivating class; the 
present grant is a drop in the ocean. 

202. From six to 12 years for iand improvement; seven 
years for repayment of famine loans, one year for seed-grain, 
and two years for cattle. 


C. P, 
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203. So far I know no advances wore given to lan 
owners and cultivators for purchase of food. 

204. It is necessary to advance freely, specially in bad 
times, to land-owners and cultivators for purchase of food. 
If you wish to assist this class, pray assist them to the 
utmost ; the more you assist, the more advantageous to 
the Stato. I am of opinion that the cultivators should 
never be forced to “ the self-acting test ” of aecoptng work 
on a relief work. 

205. Certainly, by doing so, less exponses will cost to the 
State at the end. 

200. Such a largo outlay is most necessary for the in¬ 
terest of the Government. To assist tho cultivators is a 
proper and sure step to benefit the Stato. I am of 
humble opinion that at present 90 per cent, of land-owners 
and cultivators are under the clutches of money-lending 
classes, and the landholders and cultivators aro only in 
name. 

The cultivator going to the reliof work will not mend 
matters. He will be supported for his bare necessity for 
the time being. But when tho sowing time oomos , if tho 
Sowkar docs not lend him (he will refuse only when tho 
oultivator is in too muoh debt and possesses no property in 
land and cattle), Government must to some extent, other¬ 
wise the land must remain uncultivated, which will he a 
direct loss to the malguzar, and at tho end indirect loss to 
tho Government. So either the Sowkar, malguzar, or 
some well-to-do tenant (or the Government) to recover their 
debts, will assist the man toacortain extent, but what will be 
the result P When the crop is ready, any of the above men¬ 
tioned creditors (except the Government) will silently bring 
in an attachment and sweep away everything, disregarding 
the Government takavi and other claims, so the cultivator is 
just as poor as ho was before. 

To overcome all tlieso, I humbly advooato starting 
agriculturists’ banks everywhere. Government can oasily 
borrow a largo sum for the purpose at less interest, and in 
these banks, takavi department bo amalgamated, 

As to suspensions and remissions of Land Revenue. 

207. Suspension of Land Revenue and remission to soma 
extent is given, but to what extent I do not know. 

208. There aro instances, that some of tho malguzars 
realized tho revenue which was suspended by the Govern¬ 
ment, but this is now ordered to be returned. 

Law, I think, doos not provide to stop this. A legal pro¬ 
vision, if not already oxisting, is desirable. 

209. Yes, but it is not enough to keep thorn from the 

rolief works, as hardly any means of livelihood remained, 
till the liarvesting of tho next crop. ’ 

210. I am afraid not. It must bo totally remitted and 
fresh help of advances of loans be allowed freely to them to 
start the new life. 

212. You know now tho real stato of cultivators, and to 
charge thorn any interest, on the suspended rant, is to 
throw them more to the mercy of the money-lendors. 

214, In such cases immediate remissions should bo 
granted. 

215. I have no statistics to prove from Court records to 
what extent the private indebtedness of the land-owning and 
cultivating classes has been increased through the famine, but 
if proper inquiries were made, it will be found out that 
nearly 90 per cent, of tho property is mortgaged. From the 
following instance you will please observe that all the assist¬ 
ance from takavi loans and the Charitable Fund, so gener¬ 
ously poured in tho country, was not enough for every ono 
to sow his land. Yet everywhere most of the land was sown, 
so it is evident that this could not have been dono without 
borrowing to a great extent. 

According to the last _ oensns, in this district, thero were 
land-owning and cultivating 

class. Now out of the above number, only twenty-two per¬ 
sons received 118,850 for land improvement, and to sovonty- 
seven persons R23,689 woro advanced, from the famine 
loans also for land improvement, and to 6,131 persons the 
sum of R53,003 wero advanced for seed-grain and oattlo. * 

The real assistance which 6,131 persons received in famine 
time of R53,003, to this if the amount of HI,24,748-8-9 to 
19,249 (so generously given by tho British nation, may 
the Almighty Lord reward their good deed—really wo havo 
no sufficient words to adequately thank them for their kind¬ 
ness) persons be added, the total sum will bo til,77,751-6-9 
amongst 25,380 persons. 


Now you will please see that from the Government loan 
for seeu-graiu (which is to be repaid within a year) 
R8-10-3 comes per hoad, and from the Charity Fund 
R6-6-10 por head. 

Now in this R8-10-3 and R6-6-10, how many pairs of 
bullocks and what quantity of seed-grain can be purchased. 

Regarding the generous gifts, by which tho . unfortunate 
Seonee was not better off, I bog to quoto here, for your in¬ 
formation, from my Roport submitted to the Honorary 
Secretary, Indian Famino Charitable Relief Fund, Central 
Provinces, Nagpur, dated the 11th .Tune 1897: “Though 
at first it was resolved (by our Committee) to give a sum of 
R8-10 and R12 respectively to each individual peasant 
under Object No, IV, Claes “ D and E, ” but at the time oij 
distribution there were too many applicants who were iq 
actual need. Therefore the amount was reduced to 
to R8 per hoad, but notwithstanding all those microscopic 
calculations and cheeso-paring distribution, thousands of 
people who had gathered round the distributing circles daye 
before, in anticipation of roliof, and who during the day- 
burnt under scorching sun without proper food, and oven iq 
some places with Bcanty water, it was a pity to see such 
lamenting sight as was shown by the disappointed people 
who could not get anything whatsoever. 

*###### 

“ The Government officials could not mete out the required 
takavi to every one, and rojoatod applications were referred 
to the Charity Committee, and they would reject the appli¬ 
cations under the pretext that their applications did not 
oome under thoir category." “ Some respectable persons of 

large holding, actually tears in their eyes, thankfully refused 
tho sum, when our Committee offered them from RIO to 
R12 from the Charity Fund, as the sums were simply in¬ 
adequate for the holdings. ” ! 

I sincerely hope that my abovo statement will give the 
Commission some idoa whether tho borrowing cultivators 
are on the aotual point of ruin or not. * 

As to the use made of forests. 

216. Froe removal of firewood and grass from the 
neighbouring forests of Sooneo town, Chhapparra town, and 
from Narbada and Dhooma ranges (1), also suspension df 
realization of commutation and grazing dues in Dhooma, 
Narbada and Uglee ranges (2), froe removal of State and 
private forest edible produce throughout the Seonee District 
were allowed during the famino (3). 

219. Mohowa, ashar, tendo, bhilwa, goolar, zamoov, ber 
and different kinds of roots. 

As to orphans. 

220. The best means to relieve the State from tho expenses 
of maintaining tho orphans is (1) to bo made over to private 
individuals who are in need and will promise to take care of 
them, if not to Missions, (2) parents of many orphans have 
either died or emigrated to the Tea District, and T. D. L. 8. 
Association may bo asked to take charge of these orphans. 

Except infirm, who should bo handed over to village, 
whore village improvement is alroady introduced, and 
Government should provide for them. 

221. It all depends on the condition made with the private 
orphanages, when orphans wore made over to them. If no 
conditions were made, Government should offer a lump sum 
and entirely make over the orphans to different orphanages! 
if not, these poor orphans may be disposed of as suggested 


As to private Charitable Relief as auxiliary to State 
Relief. 

222. No. 

223. No. 

224. I am of opinion that the statement of second 

object regarding orphans is satisfactory, and don't like any 
modification. J 

225. Yes. 

c 2 , 2 . 6 ; ?°1 - 1 do ? ot . su SS est a*y measures. The management 
of distributing chanty under Object III is conducted under 
Government officials and members of the Committee, there¬ 
fore no likelihood of overlapping on the Fund. 

227. Yos. 

228. In tho way this shop was opened at Seonee, it will 
not intertere m any way with the private trade. 
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A sliop for a short period started in Seonee town. Tonders 
were ashed from the traders; and whose rates were reasonable, 
he was ashed to supply so many seers, i. e., below the pre¬ 
vailing market rates, to persons who had tickets from the 
Committee, and the difference was paid from the Indian 
Charitable Relief Fund. 

229. There wa9 no effect by this shop over the trade of 
any value. 

230. Yes please, by all means. 

231. With reference to what class of agriculturists should 
generally be helped under Object IV, I beg to quote from 
my Report, dated 11th Juno 1897, to tho address of the 
Honorary Secretary, Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, 
Central Provinces, Nagpur: “ Further, I beg most emphati¬ 
cally and olearly to bring to your Committee’s notice that a 
most deserving and proper class of people are now considered 
only tho men under Object IV, Class D and O. But the 

easant Class ' C ’ has been left off entirely unattended, 
ecause for the comparatively larger amount each requiro, 
Individually for his holding, and who truly, for the welfare 
of the entire district, should mostly be supported, for reason 
stated; they are the very backbone of the peasant class. 

“They labour themselves and employ other labourers. 
They have tho largest holdings next to thoir malguzars, and 
some equal to them. Four years’ distress has passed upon 
them equally, though some of the malguzars are said to be 
rich, but most have nothing left to advanco. 

“ The poasant Class 1 C ’ are already under debt to the 
Sotokar who could not advance them any more now. 

“A good extent of the land of the district is under 
their cultivation j if they fall this year, and sure they are 
to fall, the distress will bo great and no amount of 
money in future will raise them.” 

I hope to be excused for saying—that why to wait for 
famine time and thon to spend millions of rupees on relief 
and other works. 

The greatest, source of State revenue is derived 
from the agricultural class, then why not in good timo have 
agriculturists’ banks at once started. After adopting safe¬ 
guard measures, to introduce on grand measure village to 
village improvement system. If tins is followed, there will 
bo no general famino j by this system even famine owing to 
drought will not bo severe. 

232. I am altogether against rolioving agriculturist class 
from any charity funds. 

They should never he reduced to suoh state ; the proper 
help to this class should bo from tho takavi advances or 
agriculturists’ banks, to enable them to sow all their lands. 

233. Yes, to those who are very needy. 

234. Every pie given from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund, as supplementary to Government relief, was 
a real blessing to every recipient in different branches of 
relief. 

236. According to Report of the Central Provinces 
Provincial Executive Committee of the Indian Famine 


Charitable Relief Fund from February to October 1897. 
Total sum of R29,08,879-5-7 as follows :— 

Under Objects Nos. I and II . . . 

,, No. Ill , 

.* ,» iv .... 

R a. p. 

1.35,323 1 11 
1,21,063 7 I 
26,62,492 12 7 

Total Rupbbs . 

20,08,879 5 7 

236. Altogether 650,132 persons. Tho following statement 
.hows the number of persons relieved:— 


PorsonB. 

Under Obleot Nos. land II * . 

„ No. Ill .... 

„ ..IV . . . . 

, 257,477 

64.3S6 
. 823,269 

Total 

. 650,182 


r-. 


237. Clothing, blankets and food supplied under Object 
Nos. I and II was most popular and evoked the greatest 
gratitude, and this untold blessing was owing only to British 
rule and British nation. 

238. Clothings, doles of money and cheap grain shop 
under Object No. III. 

239. Kindly refer to mv answer to question No. 232, but 
if no provision is made under takavi advances, to help the 
broken-down agriculturists, by all _ means assist the class by 
spending bulk of the fund. It is not only assisting the 


agriculturists, but also the labourers, as the agricultural class 
always assist indirectly the labouring class also. 

240. Most certainly, but kindly refer to my No. 216. 

As to the pressure of population. 

268. With due deference to Malthusian law of the increase 
of human race as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, while tho 
increase of substance at 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, I would 
rospoetfally bog to say that the question be left to its 
remote future. We are yet not in a position to exactly know 
what nature _ lias resolved in store, and henceforward how 
it will affect increase of human race and substance. 

_ 270. I am of opinion that emigration of labourers from this 
district is a real curse for future to the agiculturists. There 
are already many emigrated to tea plantations, and still many 
going, and many have died, and their want will be badly felt 
hereafter, because without proper number of labourers, agri¬ 
culture will never Improve, therefore sooner this omigation is 
stopped the hotter for the country. 

Great difference between England and India is that in 
the former country most of the work is done by machinery, 
where, on account of coal and other resources, it is cheaper to 
work, whereas in India, labour being cheap, more hands at 
work are always in demand. 

271. In India the timo is far distant for the people to 
understand tho value of tho question. 

272. We must try to do good to the best of our under¬ 
standing and leaving the rest to nature. Kindly see my 
reply to question No. 268. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273. In the town and district, well-to-do artizans and 
labourers could afford to have wheat, rice, masoor, gram, 
oorud and mung; also inferior sort of grain, such as kodo and 
kutki, where the family is large. 

274. This consists, if the family is small and whero the 
grain is cheap, of solid food, of boiled rice with d4l and 
bread and vegetable, and wbonovor possible meat, relished 
witli pickle and pepper (baited thin crisp biscuits as a sort of 
condiment), with curd or whey curry and milk, who could 
afford them, the same morning and evening. Where the 
family is large this is preceded by a sort of porridge of kodo 
or kutki, marie by coarsely pounding the grain and mixing the 
same with water, the quantity of the water being dependent 
upon the means of tho family to put in the quantity of grain 
by which the solid food is lessenod. With the poor it is quite 
different. 

Almost all the well-to-do artizans and labourers principally 
in town, after their day’s work, resort to a country liquor 
shop for thoir ordinary “ peg 

275. They substitute one of the grains mentioned in 
No. 274. In scarcity people would resort to any kind of 
uncultivated seod, herb or root. 

276. Kodo and kutki, 

277. If in noed they would accept everything and any¬ 
thing. 

278. In two children’s kitchen, under ray supervision, rioo, 
d&l and wheat wore used with whey and jaggery. 

279. In my kitchen house, twice a day in tho morning 
rice and ddl prepared in ghee and vegetable given, and in 
the evening same thing on wheat-flour bread and ddl with 
some vegetable given. Rice was sometimes cooked with 
whey or curd ; occasionally instead of d41 and ghee, they 
would (the children) prefer rice with pur. The quantity 
for each individual was used as prescribed in the schedule. 

As to food-stocks and prices. 

282. The high level of prico was due to failure of harvest, 
and at the beginning of famine, export of grains to other 
places. 

284. The grain-dealers did a good business in both ways 
in exporting and importing grain, as necessity occurred. 

285. The town people and villagers having no stock of 
their own, purchased their things always at tho nearest 
market rate. 

287. Before the high lovol price there was a great export¬ 
ation done by tho trade, hut afterwards it was imported from 
outside. 

288. There was no such business done in gram by which 
anybody made his fortune, but the grain-dealers drovo a 
good trade as is usual with them. The ruling high pricos did 
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not effect their ordinary profits, nor it enabled them to 
make tlicir fortune. 

289. Yes, most of the grain godowns were depleted, and 
there remained a very low stock. 

290. In my opinion very small, stock was left with the 
cultivators and land-holders. 

291. Yes. 

293. Reasons for such diminution is less produoo, export 
and general famine. 

295. I havo already explained in answer to question 
No. 215. 

29G. Agriculturists and labouring classes. 

297. Owing to failure of harvest agriculturists could not 
employ labour, consequently everywhere employment of 
labour has fallen down. 


principal countries which could assist India in time of famine 
with their produce. Yes, when the stocks of food-grains wero 
unusually low and prices generally very high, it is advisable 
to import such grains from countries mentioned above, in 
ease we cannot get the required quantity in different parts of 
India or Burma, and to sell at cost prioe, and I am of humble 
opinion that this is tho only course to lower the high prices 
in famino time, and the advantages would bo that Govern¬ 
ment by undertaking this, would not go to any loss and will 
meet the wants of the millions famine striken. 

Disadvantages only (1) interference with private trade for 
a while, but I don’t understand why this should be called 
“ intorferenco with private trade,” whon the interest of whole 
population is at stake; (2) it will take time (till whole 
grain is sold) to refill the Government coffers. 

Conclusion . 


298. The reason of wages of labourers, artizans and servants 
not going up was simply this, that in this district tliero 
was no work of any kind in existence. Kindly refer my 
answer to question No. 26. 

802. Necessity compelled the peoplo to sell everything 
for their subsistence, though they could not sell at half of 
the original price. 

When the famine was staring with all its might, they sold 
everything they possessed for what they would fetoh, 
irrespective of high or low price. Pleaso refer to my reply 
to question No. 7. 

303. (1) It entirely depends on conditions made with the 
importers j (2) in such famine time it is my humble opinion 
Government ought not to have any consideration for private 
trade; (3) in fact, to relieve millions, Government must tako 
upon itself to go in communication with British Ambassadors 
of different European and others Courts, and import 

t rain at its own cost, and sell here at cost price during the 
istressed time. 

305. Why only to depond on countries outside India 
under Viceroy only. America, Russia and Japan aro the 


In conclusion I respectfully beg to romark that the great 
mass of the population only depend on agriculture, as there 
are very few other industries in existence, so if the agrioul- 
tnro is failed at any time, the whole country has to sulfer; 
therefore to assist this department is to proteot tho whole 
population from every calamity. 

I am of humble opinion that in future Government 
should, as far as possible, reserve some grain to be useful in 
time of need; but to buy for the sake of storage, would be 
a heavy loss to the State. Therefore the old system of recov¬ 
ering the revenue in kind should, at least in part, as a trial, 
he introduced, specially in wheat and other produce of great 
demand in England. This will not only answer our purpose 
of storage and needful in time of need, also as the Govern¬ 
ment has to sell consols for millions of rupoes, and pay 
discount over thorn. So for this purpose, if wheat and other 
produoe is exported to England there would bo a large saving 
by way of discount, besides a large profit will be secured by 
salo. By this practice not only this, but a certain amount of 
grain being kept in reserve in India, will bo very handy in 
time of famine, and will bo the proper source to improve 
the cultivation of India. 


Written answers to the Commission’s questions by Rai Saheb Seth Mohan Ball, Ehurai, Central Provinces, 


* The whole of the Saugor District and its entire popula¬ 
tion was affected. But in the whole of the Kliurai Tahsil and 
in nearly one-third of the Banda Tahsil, the distress was very 
severe and exists to some extent even to the present day. 

2. The severityof tho distress was due to local failure of 
the timely rains and of tho harvests for four consecutive 
a,vs. The oonaennenoe was that theinjupmo famine 


failure of the harvests was tho cause of high prices which 
were rising higher and were higher than those of tho past 
famines. 

4- Up to tho time of the failure of the rains, tho 
average crop of the three years preceding tho famine has 
been only 12 annas. 
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with Patwari as secretary, for ascertaining and reporting 
failure of rainfall and crops. 

35. Yes, Patwari should not be transferred without any 
special reason. Because a Patwari who has been long in a 
locality knows it better than a new one. 

36. No. 

37. In my opinion the returns should bo obtained both 
after the crops have been sown and after the harvest. 

38. Yes. 

81. Yos. 

82, Yos. In cold and rainy season, blankets and beddings 
should be given. 

160. No. 

165. The social and caste feelings of the people are de¬ 
gradation and expulsion from caste. 

167. In the shape of money dole. In my opinion part-y 
in grain and partly in cash. 

201. If the relief from charity fund woro not given one- 
third of the area which is now under crop, could not . be 
sown and about one-third of the cultivators now existing 
would have become either coolies or beggars. This relief has 
rendered a good deal of help in keeping cultivation as it was 
timely given at the commencement of the agricultural year. 
It proved useful for both Kharif and Babi crops. 

202. Part of the tahavi advances wero paid back to 
Government in the shapo of Kista (Land Revenue), and 
whatever was left after paying Kista (Land Revenue) 
proved proportionately useful (to tho cultivating classes). 
The poriod of recovery is threo years and it carries with it 
interest at 8 annas per cent, per mensem. 

In my humble opinion greater amount should bo advanced 
and the period of recovery should be spread over 12 years 
andtherato of intorest should be two-thirds of what it is now. 
Those advances should be made at the beginning of the 
agricultural year, so as to enable the agriculturists to buy 
cattle, seed grain, etc. Tho amount should bo advanced 
according to the status of the proprietors and cultivators. 

215. Tho indebtedness among tho proprietors, and culti¬ 
vators has enormously increased. About 75 per cent, of 
these are involved to an extent which would result in their 
ultimate ruin. There are about 25 per cent, of these who 
aro involved proportionately to thoir status. I had with mo 
about 12,500 maunds of grain and H40.000 and I had to 
sink all this grain and monoy in tho agricultural industry 
during the last famine. 

230. To vender the help effectivo, relief to broken-down 
agriculturists should be given from Charitable Fund at tho 
commencement of tho agricultural year. 


233. In my humble opinion, there are about one-third of Rtii Saheb 
the cultivating class, to whom tahavi advances alone will Seth Miohan 
he sufficient, ono-third to whom both talcavi and relief from Lall, 

Charitable Fund will do, and ono-third to whom only ■ 

gratuitous relief from Charitable Fund will be quite enough. 

If these measures of roliof bo adopted, the agriculturists 
will be able to pull on with agriculture pretty well. 

45. In my humblo opinion the following relief measures 
may be adopted : — 

(1) Gratuitous relief should bo given to those from 

whom no labour can be exacted or expected, sueh 
as the blind, tho lame, tho old, the sickly and 
tho emaciated, and to pardanashin ladies who 
cannot go out on works. 

These should be paid a monthly allowance. 

(2) Statutory loans (tahavi) should be given to Mal¬ 

guzars and cultivators without interest. 

Tho amount should be recovered as follows :— 

(1) Nothing should ho recovered for tho first three 
years. After threo years the recovery in the 
case of Malguzars, should he spread over twelve 
years, by means of instalments, and in the case 
of a cultivator, the recovery should bo sproad over 
16 years and tho payments to bo mado by 
means of instalments. 

If these measures be adopted, thero would neither 
bo any hardship to the Malguzars or cultiv¬ 
ators in repaying the amount, nor any diffi¬ 
culty to Government in making the rocovory. 

If these loans ho advanced, they will improve the 
land and its productive power as they will 
givo ovory facility to the cultivating class for 
bunding up thoir fields, excavating tanks, etc., 
for irrigation purposos, etc. This will increase 
tho powov of resisting future famines, and would 
obviate tho necessity of opening relief works by 
the State. 

If these measures remain in operation, oven when 
there are good crops, there would always be 
enough of work for tho labouring classes, and 
land will go on progressing. Such Government 
Officers as Tahsildarg should ascertain whether 
the money thus advanced is utilized in the 
proper way in improving the land. If ono be 
found deviating from this rule, ho should be 
made to repay tho amount advanced to him 
without any delay. 


Written statement of evidence by Mb. Nand Lai, late Head Master, High School, Raipur (note at Jabalpur). 


In compliance to instructions conveyod in your letter 
No. 346, dated tho 9th March 1898, I liavo tho honour to 
submit a statement required under paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
Public Notice issued by the Commission. 

I am a resident of Saugor, Brahmin by caste and a pen¬ 
sioner. My ago is about 55 years. I am a malgnzar of the 
Saugor District, malguzari business being a hereditary busi¬ 
ness of our family. I had several occasions to help peoplo 
who although not affected with a calamity, like the present, 
wero yet suffering from individual failures of the crop under 
the law of rotation or cyolic changes that effect the people 
and their crop. In my younger days I often accompanied 
my venorable old father, who wasthen living and managing 
the landed property, and I remembor how he helped tho 
tenants in the scarcity and famine of 1868-69. In 1878-79 
also, when I was Deputy Inspector of Schools at Hoshanga- 
bad, I had occasion to witness tho .sufferings and tho 
attompts made by malguzars of the district to help their 
tenants. During recent famine I myself had to render the 
required help to my tenants and servants, and it was not 
until I was totally ruined by tho successive failures of crops 
that such of them as had no means of living became, helpless. 
A very largo capital of ours has been sunk .in making suc¬ 
cessive advances for seed and cost of cultivation, and we ha ve 
been paying the Government jamma, while we could realise 
nothing from our tenants during years of bad harvests, for 
although the famine was officially declared in 1896, we, in 
the Saugor District, and especially those among us whose 
villages are situated in the Khnrai Tehsil, have been suffer¬ 
ing from rust and blight, hail-storm and drought since 
IS*!) 1-92. In the report of 1894-95 the condition of the 
entire province is thus briefly reported oiii 


“ This is the third bad season for wheat and tho second 
for linseed which these provinces have experienced in succes¬ 
sion. Much loss has also been sustained in connection with 
tho autumnal harvest. 

“ The decrease of 252,803 acres in the cropped area and 
the resulting increase of 304,994 acres under current fallow 
are tho natural consequences of the poor seasons of the past 
few years.” 

Before being able to point out with effect how urgent was 
the necessity of relief and how sadly it was delayed, I bog 
to bring to yonr kind notico the state of the Central Provinces 
before the breaking out of the sad calamity of distress which 
tho provinces havo just passed through. 

From the figures of the Central Provinces Administration 
Reports, it will bo seen that the profits of tho people from 
trade-wero as follows;— 

1889-90. 1890-91, 1891-93. 1892-93. 

R R ft R 

Export . 3,99,70,868 4,59,21,789 0,03,30,048 6,08,91,593 

Import . 2,72,10,981 3,20,38,185 4,06,51,281 4,00,67,274 

1,27,00,887 1,38,55,704 2,01,78,764 2,02,27,318 


The balanco to the credit of the provinces was on an 
average Rl,67,63,168. Tho total Government revenue was 


in 1891-92 

Imperial , 

^Provincial . 
Local « 


R 

. , , 67,33,747 

. . , 81,87,791 

, , . 11,14,164 


TOUL • 1.60,36,689 


Mr. Nand 

LaU 
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The profits o£ trade as shown above were thus all absorbed 
in paying the Government demands on different accounts. 
Figures of trade or rather the balance to the credit of tho 
Provinces gave in 1891-92 K2,02,27,818 and the Government 
revenue from all sources amounted to 112,17,80,704, 

The income or profits from trade wore thus entirely to tho 
benefit of the Government. Tho State arrangements, rail¬ 
ways and roads transformed the produce of the land into 
cash at high prices, and received tho whole of tho balance 
left to the credit of tho provinces, by a system of Land 
Revenue and taxes which left no savings to the people. Tho 
■quantity of food-grain exportod every year will be seen 
from the figures given in the table below :— 


Year, 

Total produce 
(food-grain), 

Seed of the next 
year. 

Export. 

Balance left for 
consumption. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Quantity required at famine 
rolief rate*. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

HH 

i >—1 

3 § 

Rate. 

1890-91 

4,706,104,316 

667,013,400 

681,362,000 

4,039,090,916 

efi g 

*■* > 

Man 1| lbs. 

1891-92 

4,501,225,802 

713,992,880 

1,218,431,920 

2,568,800,502 

art 
.2 « 

Woman 1 lb. 


6,117,995,961 





Child } lb. 
4,142,087,840. 

1862-93 

766,219,280 

821,554,000 

3,530,222,681 

'P ^ 

g<I 

1893-91 

5,091,130,894 

760,125,000 

738,408,860 

3,592,602,334 


(vide page 11 of the 

1894-95 

4,447,872,944 

733,291,440 

437,446,400 

295,846,040 

8 

CO H 

05 03 

Review of Central 
Provinces Progress by 

1895-96 

4,102,396,822 

708,637,120 

293,619,840 

3,107,139,862 

CO ® 

Oi t> 

Mr. Fuller). 


These figures do not include the income from Salt, Munici¬ 
pality and Local Board. Tho incomo from salt, as given in 
the Itoviow of tho Progress of Central Provinces published 
by Mr. Fuller, Settlement Commissioner, in 1892, is shewn 
to be R33,<ifi,487. Add to this the receipts of Municipality 
and Local Boards :— 

1891.02, 

R 

Income from salt.33,63,487 

Municipality.21,21,368 

Local Board.2,57,180 


Tot*i, , 67,46,015 


And the quantity required for tho population of the surveyed area tit 688 081 anulal AT i .... *_* * 

Mr, Fuller in life Review of the Central Province* Progress,pageU , , ' °“ ““ * Yer# * B - “ b * 

This leaves a balaneo of rupees and seed required for fields , • fC # * , / 


lbs. 

4,855,365,443 

4,142,087.840 
lbs. 713,777,603 
1172,68,87,790 


This shows that the export trade which was going on in 
the country at the rapid rate was drawing away the food- 
gTain required for tho daily consumption. In 1877 tho 
export figures reached the highest point in tho North- 
Western Provinces and thoro was famine in 1878-79. Wo 
find the same rosult in tho Central Provinces. Tho produce 
of tho field was just sufficient for tho maintenance of the 
people and seed required for the area undor crop, and the 
export trade was drawing away not tho surplus quantity 
but tho quantity required for the maintenance of tho people, 
and beforo the famine, the export had reached its highest 
limit 1,218,431,920 lbs. against the average of eight years, 
809,375,788 lbs. 

This traffic raised the prices of food which had been rising 
as shown in statement of tho question No. 3 (6). 

The granarios of tbe.peoplo wore exhausted under com¬ 
petitive trade, and money had gone into Government 
treasury, what was then left to the people was a quantity of 
food barely sufficient to meet their wants, with high prices. 
And the position of tho people before famine was as below:— 


Tbab, 

Food-grain 
left for con¬ 
sumption for 
whole 
provinces. 

Phicbs. 

Saugor. 

Damoh. 

Jabal¬ 

pur. 

Manilla. 

( 1889-90 . 

3.496,415,274 

16'76 

18-0 

10*25 

17*0 

- , \ 1890-91 . 

4.039,090,916 

14 0 

180 

14*75 

17*0 

before 3 ibrI-92 . 

256,880,502 

iso 

17*0 

13*0 

17*0 

famine, j t 

3.530.222,881 

13 0 

17*0 

13’25 

10*0 

( 1893-94. 

3,692,802,331 

140 

170 

13*0 

lfi'0 

During fl894-95 . 

9.277,135,104 

120 

120 

10*0 

190 

famine! $.1895-90 . 

3,107,139,862 

11*0 

12*0 

13*0 

10*60 


The new settlement came into operation in the year noted 
below and the revenue was raised as below :— 

Reveuuo deinuud Revenue 

with ceases and demand after 

ratea in settlement, settlement. 

R ft 

Iu Jabalpur . 6.32,363 (1892-93) 10,13,525 (1891-95) 

,, Saugor . . 4,79,976 (1892-93) 6,35,985 (1891-95) 

„ Dauioh . . 2.86,106 (1892-93) 4.32,616 (1801-93) 

And Government had not been able to realise their full 
demands as will bo seen from figures given in tho table 
attached (No. IV). 

This shows that ever sinco the new settlement eamo into 
operation, it has been realising tho current demands as well 


as the new enhancement, hut it has not been ablo to do so 
and amount almost equal to the enhancement effected have 
always been in arrears, and in Saugor they had not been able 
to realise the revenue according to old demands as detailed 
below:—• 


Tears. 

Saugor. 
Balance of 

Balance of 

previous years. 

current years. 

1893-94 , 

R a. p. 

. . 8,028 12 10 

R as, p, 
3.64,454 12 8 

1894-95 , 

. 2,99,316 12 4 

24,128 1 3 

1895*93 . 

. 2,05,016 6 4 

1,17,047 6 10 

Years. 

Damoh. 

Balance of 
previous years. 

6.05,625 4 9 

Balance of 
curreut years. 

1893-94 

R a. p. 

. 70 0 0 

R a. p. 

2,29,575 B 4 

1894-95 . . 

. 2,24,831 10 11 

2,31,283 1 a 

1896-96 « 

, 1,56,335 9 3 

1,59,677 14 8 

Years. 

Jabalpur. 

Balance of 
previous years. 

Balance of 
curreut years, 

1893-94 # 

#! a. P. 

R a. p. 
1,06,001 8 8 

1894-95 

. 8,206 12 0 

3,70,477 10 0 

1895-90 

. 3,18,922 8 4 

8,10,399 6 1 


In 1891-92. 



The figures of previous year’s and current year’s balances 
are:— 





On account 

On account of 




of previous 
year. 

present year. 




R a. p. 

R 0 . p. 

Saugor * 

• 

• 

74 5 6 

18,595 1 0 

Damoh 

. 

• 


921 11 0 

Jabalpur 

• 

. 

458 4 0 

1,417 6 8 


No further proof is needed to show that the settlement 
was a failure, that people were impoverished by export trade 
that raised the prices of food, and were starving or living 
from hand to mouth, whon the failures of crops had takon 
place, and if export trade and Government revenue had not 
exhausted their resources, i.e., if trade and Government rents 
were stopped during the years of loss from harvest, there 
would never have been such a calamity, and frequent famines 
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in India are due to export trade and Government demands 
that are rising with the export trade. 

And provisions of the Famine Code were observed, but 
not applied in time. It is said in the report of Famine 
Commission, 1880, Parti, page37,paragraph 77, Famine :— 
The people engaged on relief works were published in weekly 
issues of the Pioneer and numbered between 5 and 6 lakhs of 
pooplo throughout the provinces and ten times as much must 
have been supported and helped by the charity of the people. 

The irrigated area is only 4 por cent, of the entire area 
under crop, and the avorago yield of crop (as shown in 
Statement III) comes to be about 10 annas, thus :— 

Wheat 10*06 annas (taking 16 annas to represent the average crop). 


Grain and pulse 

9'58 

ditto 

ditto. 

Linseed , 

8'02 

ditto 

ditto. 

Rioe * , 

10*40 

ditto 

ditto. 

Cjtton , 

10‘99 

ditto 

ditto. 

Juwar , 

9’5L 

ditto 

ditto. 

Kodon 

953 

ditto 

ditto. 

Sugarcane , 

Til . . 

11*80 

970 

ditto 

ditto. 


Average about 10 annas. 

The 16-anna produce por acre recorded by Mr. Fullor, late 
Commissioner of the Settlement in the Central Provinces, in 
his Review of the Progress of the Central Provinces is as 
below:— 

lb 


llice » • 

, 

• • . 600 per acre. 

Wheat , * 


• . . 680 

do. 

Oil-seed 

. 

. . . 273 

do. 

Cotton , 

, 

, . r 65 

do. 

Sugarcane , 

• 

. . . 2,215 

do. 

Other grains , 

• 

• • . 330 

do. 


The 10-anna crop under each head will be about— 


Bice . • 

Wheat . 

Oil-soed , 

Cotton , 

Sugatcane , 

Other grains 


lb 

350 

125 

170 

10 

1,403 

210 


Name. 

1863-84. 

1893-91. 

Increase, 

Land Revenue . . * 

R 

62,70,613 

R 

69,22,222 

Per cent. 

Stamp * • • • 4 

3,77,878 

17,62,139 

364 

Excise , ♦ ■ • • 

7,27,639 

27,93,669 

264 

Forest , • * • * 

79,582 

11.34,475 

1,328 

Registration , . • • 


1,21,704 

... 

Assessed Tares, etc. . 

2,74,009 

4,84,765 

77 

Miscellaneous, including all other 

1,96,369 

25,77,487 

1,172 

Total . 

69,30,880 

1,67,86,451 


Deduct Land Revenue * 

62,76,513 

69,22,222 


From all other sources 

16,64,367 

88,64,229 



This, in no mistakeable terms, shows that, even if perma¬ 
nent settlement were granted, the revenue of Government 
will in no way be affected by it, for what is lost in the 
shape of Land Revenue is more than made up by demands 
from other sources, and to tax the resources of the people 
from both sides, is to plunge the provinces into an eternal 
state of impoverishment. 

The Government share, if decided on the average of rate 
recommondod by the Famine Commission, i. e.,?AZ_ —5 p er 

cent, of the gross outturn, will, according to the above 
calculations, bo as follows ■— 

Rjoe 10-anna crop = 171* lb. or 8 J* seers. 

Wheat do. = 21{ lb. or 10 1 seers. 

Oil-seed do. y^> = 85 - lb. or 4J seers. 

Cotton do. = 2 lb. or 1 seer. 

Sugarcane do. Pf- 3 = about 70 lb. or 35 seers. 

Othor grains 10-anna orop = 12 lb. or 6 seers. 

Now, in order to keep the prices within the reach of the 
poorest purchaser, it is neoessarv that the prices of food-grain 
should be kept at a considerable distance from the famine 
rates, at least 100 per oent. above the rates at famine time. 
The present famine rates have shown that under the exist¬ 
ing impoverished state of the provinces, prices less than 12 
seers have plunged the country into famine, and prices of 
all kinds of food-grain taken together should be at least 24 
seers per rupee, and settlement prices ought, in no case, 
to liave been less than this average. Now, if tlio prices of 
food-grain in ordinary years be taken to remain at a distanoe 
of the following rates from one another, then taking wheat 
at 24 seers a rupee, rice will be about 14, gram 25, juar, 


kodon, etc., 30 


seers, and linseed 12 seers, equal to ^|g * 8 
=averago "20 seers per rupee. Calculating at this rato> the 
value of the above share of Government will be about— 

R a. 

0 10 
0 7 
0 6 


Pico * 
Wheat , 
Oil-seed 


Cotton , 
Other grain 
Taking 
above 
rupee. 


P. 

6 

5 


sugarcaue at 
15 seers per 


2 6 4 


If we apply those rates, say, in case of Jabalpur, the 
Government share, according to Famine Commissioner’s rates, 
will be— 


This is about the avorago yield of 10 years. The estimate 
formed on the basis of those rates of people’s income on the 
area under crop from 1890-91 to 1895-96 is recorded in my 
Statements No. V and No. V (b).* It will be seen from it and 
from another statement * comparing tho average income with 
Government demands that both malgnzars and tenants were 
not earning sufficient to meet their family expenses and pay 
tho Government demands and debts. They had to make good 
out of the average crop of 10 annas, and as a result of this 
both malguzars and tenants were already deeply involved in 
debt, when the new settlement came into operation effecting 
an enhancement of about 60 per cent, which, including cesses, 
rates, Patwari and Muccadum charges, fell about 70 per 
cont. higher than the old rates; this also had the effect of 
raising the prices. Tho prices of food-grain had by western 
competition been rising, and granaries which used to be full 
had been exhausted long before the scarcity came to operate. 
A list given in Statements » 3 ( h ) will show how the prices 
have been steadily rising until they bordered on the famine 
limits by the increase of Government demands which, if 
eomparod with the rates of throe years back will stand as 
below:— 


Area. 


1892-93. 


Total Govern¬ 
ment revenue. 



Acres. 


ft 

a. 

p. ft a. 

P• 

Rice . . » 

197,872 

at 

0 

10 

0 =1,23,645 0 

0 

Wheat , . . 

485,314 

at 

0 

7 

1=2,05,998 6 

2 

Gram and pulses , 

118,467 

at 

0 

7 

1 =52,418 6 

3 

Oil■seed j.^‘ s9ed 

68,075 1 
37,031 f 

at 

0 

6 

8 =33,683 6 

0 


05,106 






Other food-grains 

174,400 

at 

0 

6 

S =69,944 1 

2 

Cotton , . ■ 

16,997 

at 

0 

0 

5 =0,415 7 

5 

Bugarcatie . , 

851 




= 1,985 10 

8 

All others . 

104,843 

at 

0 

5 

8 87,131 14 

4 


(at about 25 per 
cent. less than 
the average food- 
grain lor) 


11,71,805 


5,31,160 3 0 


And Jabalpur District, before the new settlement, and 
its friend the famine, was paying R5,89,981-9-9, that is, 
1158,831-6-9 more than the average rates prescribed by the 
Famine Commissioners in 1878-79. This shows that there 
was no necessity for further enhancement ; on the contrary 
as rates pressed bard on ordinary tonants, the rent and 
revonue ought to have been reduced, but instead of doing 
so, the new enhancement fixed the Government revonue at 
119 , 37 , 337 - 8 - 6 , and the difference between the payments of 
the two years was— 


Year. 

Land revenue 
on roll. 

Cesses and 
rates. 

Total demand. 

1892-93 . • 

ft a p. 

6,89,981 9 9 

R a, p. 
42,384 15 3 

ft a, ». 

6.32,360 9 0 

1894-95 . 

9,37,337 8 6 

76/85 1 0 

10,13,626 9 6 

Difference 

3,47,355 14 9 

33,803 1 9 ; 

1 

I 

3.81,169 0 6 


This sudden increase of about four lakhs then plunged the 
distriot into distress. The district paid the additional 


Mt' Nand 
Lai . 


* Not printed. 
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revenue from its pocket. In fact the actual increase over 
and above the Famine Commission’s limit was— 


New revenue , • • 

Produce revenue according to rateB 
above given . , . « • 

Increase 


R 

9.37,837 


a* p . 
8 6 


6,31,180 3 0 


4,06.187 6 6 


Settlement. 

Area 

under 

crop. 

Rabi 

area. 

Kharif 

area. 

Prices. 

Present settlement (1893-94) 

Acres. 

1,090,855 

Acres. | 
712,816 

Acres, 

496,926 

18 (wheat and 
gram). 

bast settlement (1863-64) , 

884,740 

441,732 

430.896 

24 (wheat and 
gram). 


Prices in 1893*94. 


Food— 
Wheat 
Gram 
Bice 
Juar and 
Kodou 


6'62 \ . 
1'12 119’0 
4-18 ) 


16'62-i 

2i-: 

14*18 J 
20*62 \ 

23-2(1 > 22 ‘° 


18-18 


The increase in prices, when the entire benefit from trade 
had gone to Government, cannot be taken as a ground for 
further enhancement, nor I think it is advisable to make the 
increase in prices tho ground of assessment. Tho sudden 
increase of nearly 4 lakhs of revenue then is duo to some 
other cause, and the real secret Is that fallow lands have this 
timo been included in the area cultivated which at the last 
settlement, in the area under cultivation, included only the 
cropped area. 

Compare — 



Abea in cultivation. 

***** 

. 

Area under 
crop. 

Fallow of 
three years. 

Total. 

Present settlement in 1893-91 

Acres, 

1,044,434 

Acres. 

310,119 

Acres. 

1,364,653 

Past settlement .... 

884,740 

... 

884,740 


169,694 

310,119 

469,813 


The increase in tho cultivated area is about 20 per cent. 
The present settlement, or the ways of new classification in 
Land Revenue Reports, give an increase of 60 per cent, bv 
including fallow lands The value of 310,119 acres o'f 
tallow, if cultivated at the average of tho tenant’s rate iil-2-9 
per acre, will give very nearly 4 lakhs. Without this inclusion 
ot fallow R4kkbs could never have been obtained, and if 
settlement rates are low, they are so because they are 
applied on the total area, which had a plough drawn on ?t 
once during any of the 4 or 5 years. 

This will be made clear by applying the following rules 

(1) Divido the total jama with the rate per aero 

under each tenuro. This will give the total 
area assessod. 

(2) Subtract from this the total area under crop. 

And the balance is equal to the fallow lands assessed. Bv 
tins method I obtam nearly 331,000 acres of fallow lands which 
are assessed m the new settlement. And the increased rents 
and revenue of the present settlement was drawn for fallow 
lands and culturable waste lands, which plunged tho Central 


Provinces in distress, and this was followed by failure of the 
crop, whioli has further increased fallow lands, and rents and 
revenue cannot be paid. 

Tho past successful Bettloments have been effecting an 
increase of only per cent, while tho present attempt 
was to make a sudden leap of 65 per cont. as shown below -.— 


and the settlement lowered the position of malguzars, in¬ 
cluding oessos and rates, by nearly 100 per cent. This state 
was followed by the failures of harvest which lowered the 
prices in the mufassil 100, and the extreme distress was due 
to the prices being placod 200 per cent, above the capacity 
of cultivators’ earning. 

This increase was made when the increase on area, etc., 
was about— 


Name of 
Settlement. 

Period 
lor which 
made. 

Amount 

fixed. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Per cent; 

Rbmabzs. 



R 

R 



1st settlement . 

1818 , 

4,17,375 

» 


Reported to have 
worked well. 

»• quinquennial 

1820-24 

4,48,169 

80,794 

71 


2nd do. . 

1825-29 

6,41,007 

1,62,838 

43 

Pressed hard upon 
the people. 

3rd do. 

1830-34 

1 

6,05,014 

35,693 

6J 

Pressed hard upon 
the people * 

proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

20 years* settle¬ 
ment. 

1836-55 

4,76,700 

1,29,254 

21 

Was dcserihed as 
the 1st settle¬ 
ment. 

30 years' settle¬ 
ment. 

1863-93 

5,69,443 

43.974 

9 

Including new 
parganaof Bije- 
roghogjirh that 
was added after 
the mutiny. 

Present 18 years’ 
settlement. 

1891-95 

9,37,337 

3,67,804 

65 

, 


I have taken Jabalpur as an illustration to show what 
has been done in the recent settlement. But it will bo found 
that that is tho case with each and every district malguzar’s 
sir which were valued at about half the average rate of 
tenants are and now valued at nearly twioe tho average rate 
of tenants. 

K 

TIiub the total revenue is .... 9,87,337 

Twice tbia. 18,74,674 

(assessed at 60 
percent, rent 
of revenue). 


60 per cent, will add lo per cent, more 


Taking the mean 


The assets then are something- tike , 
Sub-tenant the amount paid by 
tenants in 1894-96 .... 
Malik makbuzft ..... 
Free grantees. 


93,733 


. 19.78,407 

R a. p t 
19,20,640 0 0 

13*88,670 15 0 
63,634 3 0 
7,765 S 0 

14,49,900 5 0 


And about 5 lakhs of rupees are gone to sir land. The 
area of malguzar’s land is:— 

Acre®. 

Are^ held as sir , . , 152,770 
Other than sir . , . 77,330 

230,100 or, say, about 230,000. 

This gives per aore nearly R2-3-0 against the rates of 
tenants— 


Absolute occupancy 
Occupancy , , 
Ordinary , # 


* 0. p. 
I 2 1 
0 14 0 
0 15 0 


The rates of malik makbuza = more thana rupee 

when they ought to havo been valued at the rate of favoured 
tenants, that _ is, at half the tenants rates (vide Famine 
Commissioners remarks given beiow.) 

Famine Commission Report, 1880, Part 11, page 90. 

“ Tho land revenue is a souroe of income which in India 
must be distinguished from taxation properly so-called, as by 
immemorial and unquestioned ^prescriptions the Government 
is entitled to. recoivo from the occupation of the land what, 
ever portion it requires of tho surplus profits left after 
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defraying the expenses of cultivation. This right was and is 
very often exercised by the Native Government to the extent 
of taking from the occupation of the whole of this surplus. 
But the Government under British Rule instead of sweeping 
off tho whole margin of profit in no oaso takes more than a 
fixed share which is estimated at from 3 per oent. to 7 per 
cent, of the gross outturn or 50 per cent, either of the net 
produce or of the rent, land Revenue may, therefore, with 


more propriety he regarded as a rent paid by a tenant, often 
a highly favoured tenant to the paramount power." 

But the present policy had been quite different. The 
rents on the favoured class of tenants, malik makhuza and 
sir, have been enhanced by nearly 100 per oent. and more, on 
tho present occasion, which leaves not only no margin of 
profits to the cultivators, but sweeps away the total income of 
ordinary years and something more from their pocket. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Nand Lai, late Head Master, Sigh School, Raipur. 


As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

*1 (a) Almost the whole of the Central Provinces. “ Hardly 
any part of the provinces escaped altogether, but 
the suffering was most severe, in the three north¬ 
ern districts, Jabalpur, Saugor and Damoh, 
which had already gone through a series of bad 
harvests.” (Administration Report, 1895-96, page 
1.) 

(1) The agricultural and non-agricultural population 
of the districts was— 


Claeses, 

Saugor. 

Damoh, 

Jabalpur. 

Agricultural , , « 

282,702 

179,920 

414,649 

Non-agrioultutal ...» 

309,041 

148,693 

333,597 

m 1 
Total ,, 

691,747 

328,613 ^ 

748,146 


and from my experience as a ma’guzar of Khurai Tohsil, 
which has not as yet emerged from the critical position, in 
which the successive failures have placed it, I can say with 
some degree of confidence that tho whole of the agricultural 
class and move than half of the non-agvieultural class whose 
income was less than H15 per mensem was affected, the per¬ 
centage of population affected in each district would come to 
be about 76 per cent. 


Census, 1891. 


Cluaa, | 

Occupation. 

Percentage. 

A 

Government servant . * , • , 


D 

Pasture and agriculture , , . , , 

00-62 do. 

suffered. 

C 

Personal service » , , , , 

2-44 do. 

suffered. 

D 

Industrial occupation . • . , . 

1871 do. 

E 

F 

Commerce, transports and storage . , 

Professions , ♦. 

Indefinite and independent . * . , 

1*22 per cent. 

G 

7*31 percent, 
suffered. 


2. The distress was due to the impoverished condition of 
the people, followed by the depression of the agricultural 
prospects, which placed the prices of food-grain beyond the 
reach of the ordinary earnings of the people. Several causes 
acting simultaneously had exhausted the resources of the 
country, and the agricultural classes who were already deeply 
involved in debt and had their income and paying capacity 
further curtailed by the enhancement of recent settlement, 
tho result was that they lost their credit in the money 
market, and could not get sufficient and timely help when 
their crops were failing, 

3. (a) Looking to the character of the season and compar¬ 
ing the rainfall of 1894-95 with the average of previous 
years, I really do not understand why in Jabalpur there 
should have been such a miserable crop of wheat as 3 annas 
in the rupee, when tho early monsoon gave inches and 

the late monsoon inches. 

z ' UJ ^ a 48*41 12'35 

The average of 25 years was {TeJaTS an< ^ ~S~ i n °hes respect¬ 
ively. In Damoh also we find a very good shower both for 
the late and early monsoon distributed as shown in our 
Statement No. II with an equally sad result of 8-anna wheat 
crop. In Saugor we find a 3-anna crop recorded in 


1889-90, when the quantity of late monsoon is only 2'08- 
In 1896-96 again we find suoh discrepancies as;— 



8e> tern* 
her. 

October. 

Nov ru¬ 
ber. 

Total 

Wheat orop. 

8 ausror 

. 

3-84 

*16 


4-00 

6 

annas 






b days 



Damoh 

, 

2'95 



29 1 

6 

<• 






7 days 


Jabalpur 


1-43 

*10 

... 

1 83 

8 


. 


; 



3 uuys 




Whereas in 1885-S6 we have a 12-anna crop in 3'11 
inches of twelve rainy days. My opinion is that it is the light 
shower woll distributed with occasional gaps to allow suffi¬ 
cient sunshine that gives a good orop ; 40 inches of this 
nature will be quite enough to give a good crop, in black 
soil, the sandy soil will require more. 

But it is not the rainfall alone that helps to givo a good 
crop. . Rain is, of course, the principal requirement, but 
scientific methods of cultivation, the general condition of the 
cultivator, ills ability to provide necessary expenses and seed 
in time, are also to do much. It is money that brings 
money. Mare toiling with broken-down bullocks would not 
give a good crop until the field is not ploughed six mohos 
deep. 

3. (6) After the famine of 1878-79, the prices had again 
regained their normal condition, and wheat was once more 
Belling at tho normal rate of 26 seers per rupee, thus:— 

1B81-1882. 

Been. 

Damoh ..Si 

Saugor.. , 23 

Jabalpur ...,.,.,,21 
Handle .........23 

Beoni ...,.,,.,,21 

Arerago , . 20«eer«. 


Since then they have been continually following :■ 


Years, 

Saugor. 

Damoh, 

Jabalpur. 

Manilla, 

1885-86 

22*08 

2330 

17-76 

22 

1886-87 

19*06 

21-0 

16*0 

22 

1887-83 

16*67 

21-0 

1660 

23 

1888-89 

16'07 

18-0 

15-26 

19 

1889*90 

16'76 

180 

16-25 

17 

1890-91 , 

14*0 

18*0 

14-78 

17 

18Bl-9a 

13’0 

17'0 

13*0 

17 

1892-93 

13'0 

17'0 

13-25 

16 

1693*94 

140 

J7'0 

130 

16 

1894-96 

12-0 

12‘0 

130 

19 

1608-96 

ll*fl 

12*0 

13* 

16* 


, This is what is obtained from Land Revenue Administra¬ 
tion Reports, hut as far as my knowledge goes, the prices in 
1894-95 were much higher in the mufassil than at the 
head-quarter. 

The prices at the recent famine were lower than those of 
the famine of 1878-79, whioh were as below :— 

Saugor, Damoh, Jabalpur. Maudla, 

1078-79 11 13 10f 11 


C. P. 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn up bj the Commission. ~~ 
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Lai. 


Mr. Nand 
Lai. 
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Nand 4. Average crop outturn recorded side by side with fiver- 
ai. ago crop in annas in our Statement No. II will show that 

— kkarif crop in 1894-95 in Sangor, Jabalpur and Damoh 

was nearly as bad as tliat of 1885-86 and 1888-89, and the 
vabi of Saugor in 1885-86 and 1886-87 was also as bad a g 
that of Damoh in 1889. Jabalpur figures are also not 
promising, but there was no famine because the new settle¬ 
ment had not lowered the staying power of the people. The 
crop estimate of tho three districts for the last eleven years 
lias been as below :— 



Average of 
nine yean?. 

Average of 
1891-95. 

Average of 
1895-96. 


Saugor , 

967 

8*0 



Damoh . 

9'8 

7-4 

7'6 

! 

Jabalpur ♦ 

11*8 

8'5 

8‘0 



The fall below the normal state, all crops taken together, 
was— 

In 1894-95. In 1896-98, 

In Saugor 19 per cent. 17 per cent. 

,, Damoh £6 lt 16 f( 

,, Jabalpur 28 „ 82 „ 

But in wheat the fall was excessive. The average crop of 
wheat in 1894-95 and 1895-96 was— 

Average orop of wCeat, In 1894-95. In 1895-99. 


Saugor , 

121 

6 

6 

Damoh 

11 

3 

5 

Jabalpur , 

12 

3 

8 


Tliis, when mnltip’ied with tho area under orop, was a 
tremendous loss, calling for an immediate necessity of relief 
woi'ks. The average outturn par acre, which is often taken 
on the best selootod fields, was as low as shown below :— 



Saugor. 

Damoh. 

Jabalpur* 


lb 

lb 

lb 

1894-98 

223 

111 

108 

1896-96 

, 193 

177 

433 


Taking then the coarse kind of food people might have 
csoaped severity of famine if no ront were collected during 
those years, but as will appear from our Statement No. IV, 
even during these bad years enhanced rates of ront and 
revenue were oolleotod from tho people, and it was only when 
they could not pay, that suspensions and remissions were 
granted. The recent famino has, therefore, fully tested 
the paying capacity of tho people, and the yoars which could 
have ended in scarcity, put on the most galling appearance 
of a famine of the severest type. The export trade during 
the years of scarcity inado tho matter still worse. 

Tho preceding years were only ordinary years, as in 
none of the years the crop estimate came up to the 12-anna 
average. Tho average of eleven years was a 10-anna, out of 
a full 16-anna (vide our Statement No. 1115). 

5. Certainly not ; when the average crop of the wholo 
Central Provinces and majority of the districts is about 10 
annas, the cultivating classes and all those who hang on 
the business on cultivation, must bo taken to be always in a 
precarious state, as their earnings are hardly sufficient to 
maintain their families, pay the Government demands and debts 
at one and tho same time. The percentage of such people 
who are living on scanty subsistence will be found to be 
about 75. 

6 . Yes, the irrigated area is only 4 per cent. 

7. The people are four timos as poor ns they were some 
15 or 16 years before. All people whoso earning is less 
than R15 may bo safely put down to kavo no reserve 
fund at all. Pood required for a family of five people at l j lbs, 
por day (at 15 seers a rupee) alone oosts a sum of 
6 = E7* per mensem. 

I tbink tbis is the case with almost all the cultivators, 
whose holdings do not contain more than 50 acres. Taking 
fill) as the average income of an ordinary year and 
deducting ,117 for the cost of cultivation and seed and 
about a rupee for Government rent, the net income in 
ordinary years is about 22 per acre, which will require 90 
aores to maintain a family. But they work at their fields 
and wages, say about R4 per acre for working, goes to 
maintain their family ; this saves them R6 per acre and each 
tenant must cultivate 30 acres. Add 20 aores for the social 
expenses of tho family, clothing, etc. 

8 . From the history of the Indian famines recorded in the 
Report of the Famine Commission (year 1880, pages 28-29) 
it will appear that during a period of 110 yoars, that elapsed 


between 1769 and 1879, while Madras suffered ton times, 
North-Western Provinces seven times, Panjab four or five 
times, these Provinces suffered but twioe, viz., in 1868-69 and 
187H-79. I have some faint recollection of the scarcity 
occasioned by the drought of 1863, which occurred in the 
north of Saugor and Jabalpur, and also that of 1H68-69. 
On tho formor occasions when thousands of the famine- 
Bhuakan people poured into the town of Saugor, from 
Central India, the rich and poor rushed to their help, as they 
would go to purify themselves by a visit of Mahatmas’ 
J amat, and of their own accord subscribed largely in cash 
and kind. Those people were kept outside the town with 
the fostering care of a nurse. In 1878-79 when I was 
Deputy Inspootor of Schools at Hoshangabad, I saw roal- 
guzars helping tlieir tenants. Tenants and labourers who 
had not the moans to subsist, were engaged in filling 
the hollow places of the fields with earth, digging certain 
walls and so forth, all engaged on the iinprovomonts 
of fields. Tbis was then the relation. Tenants in those 
days recognized their malguzars as their ma bap , and neither 
tenant nor the malguzar thought of going to Court against 
one another. The tenants paid all they could with the 
honesty never soen in these days when each man is trying 
to postpone his dues, with the secret intention of getting 
scot-free under the protection of Limitation Act. The 
amount in these days is spent in litigation, in those days, it 
was spent in supporting the tenants ; and malguzar’s 
granary was a store-house of peoples’ earnings ; and 
they like a rightful heir claimed the indulgence showed 
to them, by flocking to his door. These good relations 
are altered. Resources of malguzars have been curtailed 
by enhanced rates of taxes and revenues. The amount 
received in tho shape of high prices by malguzars and 
tenants in these days, go to make up the Government 
revenue. The difference of export and import is equal 
to Government revenue from all sources and expenses of 
litigatiou. The malguzars’ granary is empty; ho has no 
cash in his hand to support his suffering ryot, and the 
“ staying power ’’ is gone from off his hands- He himself 
has become a prey to theso calamities, and Government had to 
employ its own men. In former days if any help was 
needed was made through malguzars, who had more interest 
in saving the lives of their tenants and dependants, than the 
Inspectors and Patwaris of these days. The result was as 
was expected. It took more tlian a year for the Government 
to obtain figures and facts to decide on tho kind of relief 
required, and people died by hundreds and thousands before 
the relief centres were formed. On the formor occasion 
malguzars helped the tenants until such times as Govern¬ 
ment aid was got : this timo he could not ; for, as shown 
above, the crops were failing when Government demands and 
enhanced revenue of the new settlement were collected by 
sharp warrants ; when people wore dying by starvation. 
Tho calamity, therefore, went on increasing until it was 
found too difficult to atom the force of increasing distress, 
and more people died in Saugor District this time than on 
the former occasion. 

9. I think tho estimate formed of the prosperity of the 
people in the recent settlement was not only too high but 
more imaginary than real. The orop experiments were 
taken on selected fields and imaginary factors were cast on 
data wholly unreliable. Tho nominal rolls of malguzars 
were taken as the bases to cast unit incidence, when it was 
well known to the authorities that the rent was never fully 
realised. The rent-rolls were repeatedly condemned in 
tho Land Rovenue Reports as too high ; the arrears were 
pointed out, yet in one of the resolutions, tho rates were 
retained on the ground that if the crop outturn were not high 
the malguzars could not have enhanced tho rent so high as 
R6 or R7 por acre. Jamabandis containing such high rates of 
rents wore acoeptod as the basis of a scientific system. Rent 
rates obtained by such calculations, placed the settlement 
estimate at a distance of about 65 per cent, (vide statement 
No. VII) from the old rates and in Jabalpur the revenue 
with rates was raised from 6 lakhs to 10 lakhs of rupees, in 
Damoh from a little over 2 lakhs to 4 lakhs and more, on the 
main ground that the prices of produce chiefly wheat lias 
increased by 100 per cent, and more, when actually the whole 
profit derived from trade was returned to Government in 
different ways—stamps, registration, excise, law and justice, 
etc. The real state or the peoples’ condition was, therefore, 
not known, and the high prices often driving the poople to 
poverty at last plunged them into scarcity and famino, wiiich 
followed the train of the new settlement. Never on any 
occasion calamity lasted Buch a long time, and I hold the 
people were impoverished, were lingering on the border of 
the famine of money, when new enhancements drove them 
to despair and hopelessness. The credit of tho cultivating 
class was lost in money market and he could get no help to 
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prepare li is fields as easily as he used to get before, in times 
of such difficulty from his sahookars. Tho result of this was 
that tho area under crop fell down. 

34. No. To find out a nature’s law, requires a very large 
number of experiments, especially the estimate of crop out¬ 
turn must be obtained tor at least 10 years from tho same 
field, and I would beg to suggest that village committees 
with sehool-masters as their secretaries bo organised to ob¬ 
tain correct results. 

35. I don’t think wo oan entirely dispense with the services 
of Patwaris, but an improvement can be made in the new 
system by including village school-masters in the village 
committees and requiring village oommittees with malgnzars 
as their President to supply all such information with correct¬ 
ness. This systom will have successful advantage, 

lstly .—Each return or report required will bo oarefully 
checked by the committee before it is submit¬ 
ted to the authorities for compilation. 

2ndly ,—Scientific improvements that aro most urgently 
neoded to improve the productive capacity of 
the land, will be gradually introduced both 
in the school and in the system of cultiva¬ 
tion, 

3rdly .—If Patwaris aro mado to assist the master, ha 
will have the advantage of getting the help 
from his students in copying certain things. 

dthly .—He can take them to fields and give them a 
practical Instruction in surveying. 

Sthly .—The Government will have, when large number 
of students are thus trained both hi the art 
of cultivation and survoy, the advantage of 
a regular system of preparing the candidates 
for Patwaris’ works. 

6thly .—The oost of ltevenuo Inspectors will be saved by 
appointing one or two assistants to Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. 

7thly .—The malguzars and other respeotable gentle¬ 
men will take lively interest in sehool 
matters, when it is made the centre of tho 
well-being of their occupation. 

8thly .—Thoro are some village post-masters who are 
drawing BIO, IU2 and B15 per mensem and 
doing very little, I think ; they oan also be 
very usefully employed in school work. 

The only thing required is the extra amount to create soma 
new sohools, and if some permanent soale of rent and reve¬ 
nue is framed to put a stop to all arbitrary enhancement on 
moderate scale of rent, all improvements oan go on side by 
side by reducing the present rents and receiving a certain 
percentage out of the remitted portion, for school improve¬ 
ments and improvements of lands, which can be deposited 
in the name of the cultivators from whom it is collected in 
the name of ‘Pamino Insurance E'und’ for the benefit of his 
own field. The amount so collected ought riot to be spent 
anywhere except in his own land through the village com¬ 
mittee. 

36. Certainly not. 

37- If rain fails to give a good shower after the seed is 
sown, the crop never turns up to be a first olass, and by 
inspection tho experienced cultivators can tell what will be 
the fate of that field, which has not put on a good appearance ; 
and as eaoh tenant and malguzar goes almost every day to 
watch his fields and knows the real average outturn of suob 
fields, the village committoo will be the best organisation to 
get all such information within the prescribed period, 

45. I have made my suggestion. It is this— 

(1) Leave sufficient margin to tenants and malguzars. 
Give them full 12 annas of the average net 
income from their fields to each cultivator, and 
4 annas to go to form the assets. Malguzars 
haying greater responsibilities ought to have 
their sir lands on half the rates of tenants. 
Cesses, rates, Patwari and Mukaddam oharges, 
ought to be finally fixed at 10 per cent, and 
deducted before the Government share 50 per 
cent, is taken, for if a malguzar is ruined, Govern¬ 
ment Revenue becomes insecure, and care should 
be taken to restore him. to his original situation. 
This is one of the greatest mistake, in my humble 
opinion, committed in the present settlement. 
If he were in position to save, he would have 
certainly saved money and lessened the anxiety 
of the Government. Let a system of a perma¬ 
nent settlement be drawn out on this plan. The 


present settlement sweeps off alracst tho system 
of whole profit, and no immediate help can be got 
near at band. 

(2) Place the additional rates collected for such emer¬ 

gency to the credit of the village, from which it 
is oollected. If this is done, charitable people 
can bo asked to contribute any thing they can on 
tho occasion of marriages and other social cere¬ 
monies to the charitable fund of the village, and 
poor crippled people bo maintained therefrom. 

(3) Some alterations in the law of limitation is also 

neoded to extend the three years’ term of the 
Limitation Act, so that the tenants and mal- 
guzars may not be forced to Civil Courts for fear 
of loosing the case, and decree so obtained during 
the famine period should not be immediately 
executed, 'The creditors can postpone their 
civil suits if they are not debarred by time. The 
interest of the period so extended should not be 
allowed. 

(4) Cases of seed and rent instead of being filed in Civil 

Courts be entrusted to Central Committees 
organised for the purpose. This will have the 
effect of saving many from ruin. 

(5) In times of scarcity no food grain from tho affected 

parts be exported. Section 11-C. should bo given 
full effect to, and more works of irrigation and 
embankments be provided for in future from the 
amounts to he received as “ Insurance Funds ” 
supplemented by suoh grants as Government 
may choose to make from time to time. 

49. I would keep tho men to their own village, give them 
work in their own fields, make advances for that reason as 
malguzars did on past occasions. This is for the cultivating 
class. The non-cultivating class, if I have work and means, 
I should prefer to engage them in embanking my own fields 
and digging or excavating old wells. If good grass be go 
at the time, I think it would he very advantageous to have 
hay-sacks. 

(«) If lavge works of irrigation to he taken I would 
propose a canal system, where it is possible, pro¬ 
vided Government doles not make it a source of 
additional taxation. 

(1) The Government share in future be fixed for ever 
in the average produce per aero obtained from 
the average outturn supplied by tho committee 
from different centres. 

98. Twelve years. 

As to loans to cultivators and landlords. 

200, In hard times like the recent famine, belly goes 
before all, and it is in my humble opinion not advisable to 
give such loans to individual tonants or cultivators, it should 
be advanoed through the village committees, part by part, 
who may be required to report on the amount of useful work 
done for the amount advanced. 

204. I think advances are better in their case ; but the 
condition should be, they must embank their own fields and 
recoive these advances through the village committees headed 
by Tehsll Officers, in proportion to the work done each week. 

205. I would prefer advances on the condition given in 
answer to 204, 

206 (A). When the condition required is satisfied and he 
receives the advanoe for the improvement, he makes in the 
field the increased income expected from the field, so improved 
by embankment or work of irrigation, will itself enable 
him to pay off the sum by small instalments if taken with¬ 
out interest. Bjit the amount advanoed must be such that 
no work is left unfinished. 

(B). In order that the state may not be called on to make 
largo advances all at once, Famine Insurance Fund be opened 
and additional rates be deposited to the credit of the people; 
when these are exhausted with any addition that Government 
may make from private charity fund, the cultivators must 
also be made to work for daily wages that he should receive 
cn the field of his neighbour. 

207. The amount remitted, suspended in the three dis¬ 
tricts mostly affected, is as follows :— 

Remitted. 

Saugor. J abalpur. D Amob. 

k a. p. k a, p, k a. f>. 

1893 - 94 , , 888,929 12 3 ... 229,443 0 9 

(doubtful! (doubtful). 

1894- 95 . . 97,260 6 4 207,206 13 2 

remitted remitted. 

1895 - 96 , , 21,178 16 4 310,390 1 , 39,073 6 11 

remitted (doubtful) remitted. 


Mr. Nnnd 
Lai. 


2x2 
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208. In my village Karondee (Saugor District) I remitted 
the whole amount that Government had the mercy to remit 
to me, and I think quite just to bind down the malgnzars to 
remit the amount to their tenants, except perhaps such a 
portion as malguzar is required to spend for the well-being 
of them all. Such as a manager's pay who toils for them 
all. 

209. Most certainly. If this kind of help were not given, 
famine would not have abated so soon. 

* 210. I do not think the suspended amount can ho realized, 
without pressing severely on land-holders. I myself am a 
looser by such suspensions and remissions, hut I am aware 
that its realization will be a measure to bring back the 
calamity which was heightened by the increase effected in the 
recent settlement. The amount suspended is just equal to 
the increase effected in each district, which shows that the 
condition of the people is not such as can boar the large 
increase affooted. 

211. The income of the fields obtained is compared in the 
Statistic Nos. Y and VI with the requirement of food. The 
new settlement rates are cast on full 14'I crop of wheat, 
whereas the average of 11 years gives 10 crop in an average, 
and cannot be recovered by instalments whioh means (14'4 
annas tho instalments). 

212. No. No. 

214. I think this rule is most necessary and ought to he 
applied to malguzars, lands and shares also, as tho malguzar 
will not be able to realize nor can he pay his share of 
rent. 

216. I have dealt on this subject in the beginning (vile 
General Remarks). I thank the Government most heartily 
for the measure taken to allow tho people to freely express 
their views. 

216. It has saved thousands of lives who would otherwise 
havo been starved to doatb in Jabalpur, but it has corno to 
my notice that in Kharai Tehsil, at loast in Karondeo, this 
most salutary relief measure was not adopted. I think the 
jungle produoo ought to be fully allowed even in ordinary 
years, as the crop outturn 10-anna is not sufficient to main¬ 
tain the total population aftor doduoting seed and export 
figures which are shown in my general statement. 

217. I think so, even in ordinary years fruits and roots 
have saved millions of creatures; it is the poor class who 
eko out thoir existence out of it, and I think it should con¬ 
tinue to help the people. 

218. Not to my knowledgo. 

219. Small berries, aeliar, moliua, kanda (eatable roots) 
leaves of herbs, vegetable, etc. 

280. I think so, but through tho village committee. 

232. They are tho pillars of our prosperity and chief 
supporters of human life, and no effort ought to be spared to 
relieve them. The Indian system of lending seed for sow¬ 
ing and food will show how this class, on whose labour the 
world subsists, aro helped and re-helped, until the lender of 
Beed and money himself is received by failure of crop. 

233. I do not see any reason why it should not. 

234. T am a member of the Landlord’s Association, Jabal¬ 
pur, and we have passod a resolution to send our hearty 
thanks to our brethren in England who have helped us in 
this distress and saved thousands of poor miserable people 
from the dire oalamity. 

235. This charity fund was very liberally given. Blankets 
dhotis, coats, vessels, food, and gratuitous relief to respect¬ 
able people, who would never have gone out to beg, and 
advances to cultivators for bullocks and seeds, kichens (sic) 
and cloths, all were largely, liberally and at the same timo 
most economically and judicially distributed by officers who 
had the charge of distribution. 

239. Very right, famine is not a time to make distinction 
between one fund and another intended to save life and 


between man and men ; whosoever could be helped and from 
whatsoever source, ought to be helped. 

240. I do not think. They had nothing to live upon and 
could never havo saved, when prices wero rising so high as 7 
or 8 seors a rupee. 

264. Vory nearly—population increased by 23'39 per cent. > 
and area by 27'7 per cent. I think the food growing capacity 
of the soil is rather deteriorated for want of manure and irri¬ 
gation, and cannot supply the full quantity required for con¬ 
sumption, export, and seed, until improvements aro effected. 

265. The samo as I do to my own existence. As I am 
sent so they aro sent, and those who understand the real 
object of the creation in creating the universe, know that 
they are travelling from the southern to the northern pole, 
and their existence is as important as otirs, and if tboy have 
not means to live upon, we must as, in duty bound, part with 
a portion of ours, like angels, rather than consider them as 
burden on tho society. Nobody knows whore lies a gem and 
what wonder it will do, and how useful it will prove when it 
comes to existence and play its noble part. 

266. No j on the contrary they fell down when prices rose 
high. 

267. I think so. They are always on the verge of famine. 

268. With irrigation there will result the prosperity of 
the country and there shall ho less fear of suoh calamity if 
Government demands are not increased side by side. 

(J) That is tho law of nature, and cannot be avowod. 
Nature alone sets itself right ; our duty is to help and im¬ 
prove the condition of human comfort. 

269. I do not think any forced measnro to emigrate the 
people is necessary. Each loves his dear homo, and .likes to 
die in the midst of his friends and relations. If they are 
willing to migrate of their own accord, by all moans let them 
go and with protection and shelter, but in Central Prov¬ 
inces the density por square mile is yet very low. The high¬ 
est figure in Nagpur at the last census was 1.97, the next 
to it Narsingpur 191, against 419 in North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, 622 in Oudh, etc. The people of these parts have 
always been migrating to other parts of thoir own accord, 
and wo have no objection to it. 

282. I know from the state of my granaries that they 
wero empty. 

283 (1). Failure of the crop; (2) competition with Eng¬ 
land’s trade. 

293. Poverty. Sixteen seers a rupee is the genoral ability 
of a poor man’s purchase, gives 32 seers per two rupees, the 
meanest get per mensem. 

296. Agricultural and labourers. 

297. Yes. As high prices left very little margin for sav¬ 
ing which in ordinary years is dovotod to some useful works). 

298. No. As there wore more men to work and less to 
engage. * 

309. The best evidence that can be advanced is that tho 
agricultural classes have to pay the increased demands of 
Government, and meet the demands of increased number in 
the families from almost tho same average of 10-anna crop. 

311. Both. The results must inevitably follow if no step 
is taken to limit tho export of food grain. 

Export produce.—Quantity required for consumption and 
seed. 

And as population has been increasing rather a little moro 
rapidly than pari passu with the area under crop, and no 
method of irrigation and manure are largely provided, the 
produce in ordinary years will remain at about the same 
averago. The increased export must, therefore, necessarily 
decrease the quantity of consumption, and as belly goes 
before, the seed will be eaten, which will result in the dimi¬ 
nution of tho area under crop and a general agricultural 
distress. 


Written answers to the Commissions questions by Nathoo Ram SmaHAl, of Btawah, Khurai, Saugor District, 

dated 26th March 1898. 


Mr. Nathoo With reference to the public notice issued by tho Commis- 
Bam _ sion and memo. No. 314, dated Nagpur, the 9th Marcli 1898, 
Singhai. in which attention is drawn to paras. 3 and 4 of tho said 

- public notice, I bog to state that I am a resident of Etawa, 

Khurai Tahsil, District Saugor, and a Jani Baniya by caste. I 
am a, malguzar of 15 villages now aged 68 years. I have recol¬ 
lections of tho famines whioh occurred formerly, and I myself 
had started some bunding work in my own villages in 1896, 


and had the opportunities of visiting other relief works 
when I went to Khurai and Saugor. I therefore bog to 
submit my written evidence in Hindi with its translation 
in English, for the kind perusal of the Commission. I beg 
to say that I would be quite willing to give oral evidenoo if 
I be allowed to appear before the Commission which is to sit 
at Jhansi, I oould not appear before the Commission at 
Jabalpur as I fell sick on the J3tb of March, and was 
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lying in bod for more than a week. Now as I have fortu¬ 
nately recovered, I submit my humble views enclosed here¬ 
with, together with a medical certificate. 

*1. The whole of the Saugor District and its entire popula¬ 
tion was affected. 

2. The cause of the severity of distress seems to be the 
failure of the timoly and sufficient rains and of the harvests 
for four consecutive years, and therefore prices also rose 
abnormally high. 

8. The crops were poor on account of heavy rains in the 
latter part ot the agricultural season, resulting in rust, hail¬ 
stones, etc. The prices were abnormally high, and ultimately 
were higher than those of past famines. 

4 . Up to the timo of the failure of the rains, the produce 
obtained in the two or throe years preceding the famine was 
not full but rather short. 

8. The lato famine was more severe than the past 
famines. 

9. The degree of distress for four consocutive years, the 
extent of crop failure, the extent of loss sustained hy the 
peoplo was under-estimated (until the distress ripened into 
the worst famine). If the estimato were made oorrectly, 
every measure of relief should have boen adopted. The en¬ 
hancement of rent, the assessment on fallow land (of column 
11 of thejamabundie*), calculating of extra soureos (miscella¬ 
neous income) to a fanciful extent, enhancement of rent on 
the individual holdings, and thereby showing an enormous in¬ 
crease in the gross income ( nelcari), for fixing the Govern¬ 
ment revenne demand {jama), should not have been done. 
The recovery of the Government revenue should not have 
been made so strictly as to compel the cultivating class to part 
with cattle and other property to satisfy the demand. 

85. Tho patwari should be maintained, but should not he 
changed without any important reason. Because a patwari 
who remains long in a locality, possesses hotter knowledge than 
a new one. 

201. The rolief given to broken-down agriculturists lias 
provod a great success. A groat portion of tho area (which 
would have remained unsown) could be sown, or else many of 


Written statement of evidence by Motibam TulabaM, 

Q. 1. Whether the arrangements with regard to famine 
were carried out under the rules in the Code or not. If 
' oarried out, to what extent P 

A. 1. Tenants weve given takavi without interest for im¬ 
proving their lands, and rupees for purchasing bullocks, etc., 
were distributed amongst the helpless tenants, and thereby 
many poor souls were relieved of the distress which famine 
brought over them. If these arrangements wore carried out 
a little bofore tho time which necessitated the tenants to 
purohase bullocks, etc., under proper care, the aims of the 
famine Code would have been perfect. 

A. 2. Poor people were given license to liavo tho fruits and 
roots in the jungle to live on. Thoy were a little benefitted 
from the malguzari jungles rather than from Government 
ones. 

A . 3. No relief works and no grain-shops for the helpless 
pooplo were opened in this Board. These defects were re¬ 
quired to be remedied. 

Q■ 2.. Whother means to help the helpless people and to 
save their lives were properly carried out or not. If oarried 
out, to what extent; and whether expenso on this matter was 
economized or not. If economized,to what extent? 

A. 1, To the helpless people money were given. If a 
better management were adopted in giving the money, they 
would have been much benefitted. 

A. 2. Kftohen-houses were opened at several towns. Help¬ 
less poople had their meals once a day, instead of twioo, 
which were essential to them under tho law of nature, and the 
changes wero necessary in the food. These arrangements 
were in existenoo too late and were not when the famine 
appeared. It would have been better on the part of tlio poor 
and helpless people if the elotiis might have been distributed 
to them a little earlier and if the arrangements for their 
shades to live under, for medioal aid, and. for the servants 
particularly to look to tho kitchen-houses were made, it would 
nave been too better to them. 


the agriculturists would have turned either labourers or 
beggars. 

215. The indebtedness among the proprietors, cultivators 
and landlords of the Kburai Tahsll has increased to a very 
great oxtont, and there is very little prospect of their getting 
out of it. 

The borrowing has been on mortgage of property. I shall 
provo this fact by my own personal instance. 

Before the late famine I possessed 15,000 mannds of 
grain, and jewellery worth R15.UOO. Tho whole capital con¬ 
sisting of grain and money bad sunk in the first two years of 
famine, partly in grain advances and party in the payment 
of Government revenuo. I disposed of one mouza for 
115,600, and obtained a loan of RtiO.OOO on mortgage of 
my whole property consisting of villages and houses, and all 
this amount sunk in the third and fourth years of famine. I 
must not omit to say, at the same time, that 1 am only one 
man without a family or children, and at the same time 
there is no other expenditure which may bo said to bo extra¬ 
vagant, besides my own personal subsistence. 

Though I am a proprietor of 15 villages with sir land of 
1,500 bighas, yet I find bard to get out of debt. At 
the same time I find it difficult to carry on my own agricul¬ 
tural industry as well a3 of any tenants, berauso I cannot 
obtain a further loan, as my property is already mortgaged. 

When such is tlio lot of an only man like myself, wlmt can 
bo said of those of my equals, who have to support thoir 
family and children besides thoir own subsistence, and have 
to meet other expenses. And persons who were inferior to 
me as regards their status, must havo become mere paupers 
so to say, in the late famine. Before tho timo of famine I 
had a school built at the cost of H6.000, and a letter was 
given to mo by the Deputy Commissioner of Saugor in recog¬ 
nition of this charitable act. I spent about R15,000 in bund¬ 
ing of fields in my villages (with a view to find labour for en¬ 
gaging my village people). T. havo with me a letter given to 
mo by tho Deputy Commissioner of Saugor in which that 
officer expresses his regret by mentioning the contrast between 
my former position and the position to which I am reduced 
during the last famino. 


Local Board Member, Bori, dated 4th March 1898, 

Q. 3. What arrangements should bo made in future as to 
the facts notod above. 

A. 1. Arrangements should bo done as to the takavi for 
grain-seeds, etc., through tho important townsmen bofore 
the time of cultivation comes, and the manner of observations 
should be kept in suoh a manner, hy which they should be 
benefitted from the production of takavi. 

A. 2. Inspections should be under the Revenue Inspectors 
of the improvements of lands done by tonants and certificates 
should be given to them. Thereby the improvements will be 
enoouraged and the poor people will get support. 

A. 3. Grain shops should be at important towns (Nasbas) for 
having the poor people tho grains at moderate rates and tho 
inspection should be proporly made at the places where the 
grain is sold. 

A. 4. Passes should bo given to the poor peoplo to bring 
tho fruits and roots from the malguzari and Government 
jungles, and the inspection of them should be thoroughly 
made. 

A. 5. It would be better if tho sarai bo in the heart of 
the towns which is necessary for the passers-by. 

A. 6. In such a town the hospitals are nooessary, and if 
the finance does not permit to have them, othor medical 
means should be used, beoauso the helpless passengers fall 
siek and die, there being no medioal aid. 

A. 7. Under the section 31 of the Famine Code tho care 
of the helpless and sick persons with regard to food and 
medicine should be entrusted to the Police. If this manage¬ 
ment bo kept continually in existence, the passengers will 
thin little of the distress of the famine. 

Q. 4. What useful suggestions should be made to check the 
distresses of the famine if it comes P 

J. 1. If four suggestions out of them given under the 
Question 3 be adopted in the beginning of famine and the rest 
be kept always in existence, the subjects of the Gracious 
Queen, Empress, which are thankful for ever, will be so to 
her. 


Nathan 
Ram 
Sing hat. 


Mr. 

Mot tram 
Tularam. 


* The numbers refsr to the questions drawn np by the Commission, 
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Written statement of evidence sent in by a voluntary witness not examined by the Commission. 


berar. 


Revd. A. 
Sanchon. 


Written statement of evidence by the Retd. Fathsb A. Sancbon, Roman 

26th February 1898. 


Catholic Priest, Pllichpur, dated the 


By letter dated Amraoti, the 12th February 1898, the 
Commissioner of Berars intimates that : 

“ The Indian Famine Commission which is to commence 
its sittings at Nagpur on the 7th March 1898 desire that 
the heads of the principal Missions in Berar should he 
informed that it is ready to receive voluntary evidence if 
submitted in written form, and that it is particularly 
anxious to consider carefully any suggestions which Mission¬ 
aries of experience may be prepared to make.” 

On this intimation the undersigned has the honour to 
suggest : 

1.—Union of the Govebnment officials with the 
heads of Missions at the commencement of 

DISTEESS OE FAMINE. 

For instance, at Ellichpur, the Municipality under the 
head of “ Famine Reliof Committee ” were empowered to 
aid as far as possible the destitute who applied to them. 
The undersigned was not a member, but tho Civil Surgeon 
and the Superintendent of Police being members were per¬ 
mitted to examine each individual case that applied for 
relief and to sign a pass that was handed over to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Municipality by the recipient who was given 
one day’s supply of atta. Now, what hindered the same 
individual from presenting himself to some charitably 
inclined resident for further holp P Tho undersigned regrets 
to say that he received no information about the existence of 
the above Eolief Committee, either from the Municipality or 
from the Local Government officials. 

2.—Sale of obains to indigbnts only. 

The first object Government has in view is relief. There¬ 
fore there should be depdts for the salo of good grains in 
eaoh destitute distriot, and tho officer in charge should be 
instructed to soil at a fair price to thoso only who are unable 
to purchase in the local market. Charitablo institutions 
ought to be allowed to get grains from those dep&ts for their 
famine-strioken orphans. 

It wonld be better yet if Government were laying in a 
stock of grains at the beginning of the famine. The officer 
in charge should be instructed uot to sell to Government 
servants who have not only their pay but also a compassion¬ 
ate allowance for dearness of provisions. Natives who have a 
few rupees to spare should he prevented from purchasing 
grain from those dep&ts at a cheap rate, which grain they 
might sell with profit in places where rates are much higher. 


3.—Anotheb objeot Govebnment has in view is thb 
saving of life. 

When a famine breaks out there is an influx of starving 
people towards cities and oantonments which may carry in 
Its wake epidemics. An instance of it occurred in the 
cantonment of Ellichpur last year in the month of April, 
when the Civil Surgeon deteoted several cases of cholera 
among children of the famine. People were seen roaming 
from morning to night. If a camp had been formed near 
by, to a great extent such an unsatisfactory stato of things 
would have been prevented. Therefore the undersigned 
would suggest that camps be formed in sufficient numbers, 
and that they be supervised by a medical officer. The object 
Government has in view would thus be carried out ; relief 
would bo given, suffering ameliorated and in many cases 
life would be saved. 

—Opportunities affobdsd of fobming an opinion 
on famine oh famine belief questions. 

The undersigned came to India as a Roman Catholic Priest 
in the year 1866. During the great famine of 1866-67-68 
he took part in the relief works carried out by Government 
m Orissa. At the very commencement of the famine the 
authorities enlisted the bon voulair of all Missionaries 
rm. ® r ’ 8sa ' Orphans were handed over to them impartially, 
There was perfect unity of action between tho Roman 
Catholic Mission, the other Missions and Government 
during the whole time of the famine. 

At Ellichpur the Roman Catholic Mission has been com- 
pelled. to act independently. It has housed and fed many. 
'I he Sisters of the Cross have admitted a largo number of 
P* n( 8 i“ their pharmacy. An orphanage for konrkm 
children, and a refuge house for widows, under the sane 
Sisters- have been established at Chikalda. In some caics 
the Mission may have spent needlessly money in relieving 
the poor through sheer ignorance of the provisions made by 
Government in the same direction. But this will net 
happen in future famines, when Missionaries of all denorn- 
mations are duly informed of the provisions made and 
°* L- rn ! cs fra . med by the local Government for the relief 
of the famine-stricken population. 

In conclusion, the undersigned has the honour to acknow¬ 
ledge with thanks the timely donation of £1600 “ for the 
keep of orphans at Chikalda by the Sisters of tbe Cross " 
(letter from the Charitable Famine Relief Committee, dated 
Amraoti, the 6th February 1898), 



QUESTION'S DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION FOR THE 
GUIDANCE OF WITNESSES. 


As TO THE EXTENT AND SEVERITY OF THE DISTEESS. 

1. In your what was the area affected and its 

population P 

2. To what was the distress due P To local failure of the 
rains and of the harvests, or to abnormally high prices, or 
both P 

3. (a) Describe the extent to which the rains and the 
harvests dependent on them failed, as compared with the 
normal state of things. 

(b) Were prices of food-grains much higher than in other 
years P Were they as high as, or higher than, those expe¬ 
rienced in past famines P 

4. Up to tho time of the failure of the rains, what had 
been the condition of the affected area P Had preceding 
seasons been favourable or the reverse P 

5. Under normal circumstances may the population of 
the affected area be considered to enjoy a fair measure of 
material well-being ? Is there any section of the population 
in it which from special causes Is ordinarily in an unsatis¬ 
factory and precarious condition P Is it relatively large P 

6 . Is the agriculture of the affoeted area specially depen¬ 
dent on timely and sufficient rain, owing to any peculiarities 
of soil, crops, absence of facilities for irrigation, or the like P 

7. To what extent has the population of the affected area 
reserves of money or food for its support in the event of 
failure of one or more consecutive harvests ? What sections 
of the population have not such reserves, and what propor¬ 
tion of the total population of the affected area is so situ¬ 
ated P 

8 . How does the late distress compare in respect of its 
extent and severity with that experienced in any other 
famine of recent years in the same locality P 

9. Is there any reason to suppose that the extent of crop 
failure, or the degree of distress, or the absence of resources 
on tho part of the people, was under-estimated or over¬ 
estimated on the present occasion at any point of time P 
If this was the case, did it affect the character or amount of 
relief provided P 


As TO THE SUFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF THE" BELIEF 
MEASURES. 

10. The Famine Commission of 1879 appear to have held 
the opinion that the number of persons on relief in the worst 
months of a famine ought not to exceed 15 per cent, of the 
population of the affected tract (paragraph 75). Does this 
standard coincide with your experience ? Is _ it liable, to 
be exceeded in particular tracts, while being a fairly 
correct standard of relief as applied to the whole of the 
affected area in a province, some portions of which would 
be less distressed than others P 

11. How do the relief figures of your in the late 

famine comparo with the standard of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion ? If there are cases in which the standard was largely 
departed from, can you account for them P 

12. Having regard to what you consider to he a fair 

standard of relief under given conditions, do yon think that 
in any part of your the proportion of the total popu¬ 

lation relieved was larger than was necessary to prevent loss 
of life or severe suffering P Were persons relieved who were 
not really in neod of relief P And, if so, to what do yon 
attribute this P 

13. On the other hand, were there any cases in which a 
larger proportion of the population might have been relieved 
consistently with the object of saving life and preventing 
great suffering P If so, what was the reason P Was it due 


to the attitude of the people themselves, or to defective or 
insufficient or ill-adapted relief arrangements P 

14. If the relief arrangements wero defective, insufficient 
or ill-adapted in any cases, was the cause of this circum¬ 
stance avoidable or not P 

15. Judged by the mortality of the famine period, has 
the relief given been successful in its object P If the 
mortality has been in excess of the normal, is there reason 
to think that this might have been prevented by more exten¬ 
sive or more timely relief measures P 

16. Were any changes made at any point of time in the 
scheme of relief which was followed by a large decrease or 
increase in the numbers on relief P Do you consider that 
such increase or decrease was a direct or indirect result of 
such changes, and that they had the effect of excluding from 
relief persons really in need, or of bringing on to relief 
persons who did not really require relief P 

17. Can any connection betweon such changes of system 
and the death-rate bo traced P 

18. The Famine Commission (paragraph 111) considered 
that the best safeguard against profusion on the one hand 
and insufficient assistance on the other was to be found in 
prescribing self-acting tests by which necessity may bo 
proved. Do you consider that this principle has been 
observed to tho fullest practicable extent in the late famine 
so far as your experience goes P 

19. The chief test was held by the Commission (paragraph 
111 ) to bo the exaction of labour from all those from whom 
labour can reasonably be required, the labour being in each 
case commensurate with the labourer's powers, and the wage 
not being more than sufficient for tho purpose of mainte¬ 
nance. In the late famine, wereall persons who could do a 
reasonable amount of work required to work as a condition 
of receiving relief P 

20. The phraso “ who can do a reasonable amount of 
work ” was intended by the Famine Commission (paragraphs 
133 and 146) to include women and children, so far as they 
aro healthy and capable of labour. Have these classes of 
persons been subjected to the labour test in your province P 

21. The Famine Commission (paragraph 111) considered 
that, if this principle be observed, the numbers of destitute 
persons to whom the test of labour could not be applied 
would be “comparatively small What has been your ex¬ 
perience in the late famine as to the numbers of persons 
relieved, otherwise than through the operation of a labour 
test, in comparison with (1) the total population of the 
affected tract; (2) the numbers relieved on works. Have 
they been comparatively small P If not, what is the ex¬ 
planation P 

22. With regard to tho labour-test, have the conditions 
of the task and tho wage been such as to constitute a strin¬ 
gent test of necessity P Has the task been a full one, 
considered with reference to the working capacity of each 
person P Has the wage been more than a bare subsistence 
wage, regard being had to tho fact that it was open to the 
sevoral members of a family to obtain separate relief. 

23. The Famine Commission (paragraphs 128 and 146), 
while objecting to a “ distance test,” as a condition precedent 
to a person being received on a relief work, considered that 
one large work in each sub-division would prove sufficient 
and that most of the workers would find it necessary to 
reside on tho work. Have the relief works been more 
numerous than this, and have tho workers as a rule resided 
on them or not? Is residence upon a relief work disliked 
by the people, and docs it constitute an effective and a fair 
test of necessity P 

24. Can you give statistics showing the highest percent¬ 
ages on the total population of persons relieved on works 
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(“dependants” being excluded) attained in tbe period or 
periods of maximum pressure ? 

25. How do these percentages compare with those attained 
in previous famines P If they are considerably higher, what 
is the explanation f 

26. It has been alleged that in the present famine the 
people have resorted to relief works with greater eagerness 
and at an earlier stage of distress than in previous famines. 
1 sthis your experience, and if so, do you consider this due 
to the greater liberality of the terms of relief as compared 
with those in force in former famines, or can you assign any 
other reason ? 

27. Was “gratuitous relief” mainly given through the 
medium of poor-houses in which residence is a condition 
of relief, or in the form of cooked food in kitchens where 
residence was not a condition of relief, or by means of doles 
of grain or of money to persons in their homesP 

28. The Famine Commission (paragraph 140) recognised 
that the “village system,” or the grant of relief in ihe 
homes of the people, involved “ the risk of a too free grant 
of relief Do yon consider that the risk was effectually 
prevented, and that gratuitous home relief was strictly con¬ 
fined to persons who were in real want and who belonged 
to the classes specified in your Code P 

29. Has gratuitous home relief been given more largely 
and at an earlier date in this than in any former scarcity P 
If so, give the reason and say whether the change has been 
beneficial. Has it saved lives and kept villages and house¬ 
holds together? On tho other hand, has it in any way 
demoralised the people, by making them more ready to 
accept charity, or by weakening the moral obligation of 
mutual assistance P 

30. State the gross cost of direct famine relief in your 

. State the number of persons relieved (in terms 

of units of one day’s relief), and the cost of relief per unit' 
Compare the cost with the cost of relief in previous famines- 
Having regard to tho comparative severity of tho late dis¬ 
tress, has relief been economically administered on the pre¬ 
sent occasion P 

31. What indirect relief, in the form of loans or suspen¬ 
sions and remissions of land revenue, has been given P Can 
you say how the amount of such relief compares with similar 
relief given in former famines P 

32. What is tho net insult of the famine, alleviated as it 

has been by relief measures, on the coonomic condition of 
the population of the distinguishing between the 

land-owning class, the cultivating non-proprietary class the 
agricultural labourers, and the trading and artizan classes P 
Have these classes respectively been permanently injured, or 
will they speedily recover their former position P 

33. Is there any important matter in which the scheme of 
reliof-measures prescribed by tho Code is seriously defective, 
or fails to meet the requirements of a particular class or 
particular classes of the community. 


As TO THE EXTENT TO WHICH TBE TE1SCEIPTIONS OP THE 
Provincial Famine Code have been dbpabteb 

FBOM OB HAVE BEEN FOUND TO BE UNSUITABLE. 

39. Please describe each different measuro of State relief 
used during the late famine or scarcity in your (province, 
district or charge, according to the grade or status of the 
witness). What measures of private relief were also in 
operation P 

40. What opportunities did yon have of gaining a practi¬ 
cal knowledge or experience of the working of these mea¬ 
sures P 

41. Which, if any, of these measures were not Code mea¬ 
sures, i.e., not authorised by tho Local Famine Code as it 
Btood before the famine began P 

42. Were any of the Code measures not used in the late 
famine, or abandoned after trial P 

43. In working Code measures of relief, what material 
departures were made in practice from the detailed provisions 
provided for such measures in the local Code P Please to 
answer this separately for each measure, and explain the 
reasons for the departures, and give your opinion as to their 
snfficicney. 

44. State the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
each measure you have seen used (A) primarily with regard 
to relief of distress and saving of human life, (B) seoondarily, 
with regard to economy. 

45. Can yon suggest any improvement of the measures 
you have seen used, or any other measures which you think 
ought to have been used ; or which ought to bo tried in the 
ease of future famines or scarcities P 

46. State the particular combination of measures which 
you would recommend, with regard to both tho considerations 
mentioned in the penultimate question for tho tract liable to 
famine which you know best. 

47. If yon know any other tract or tracts liable to famine 
for which some other combination would be better, please 
describe those tracts, and the combinations you have in mind. 

48. Which measures were most approved by the general 
opinion (A) of the different classes in distress ; (B) of the 
intelligent natives not themselves in need of relief P 

49. Have yon any other criticisms to express on the mea¬ 
sures of relief used in the recent famine ; or any other re¬ 
commendations or opinions to advance which you think may 
prove useful in the ease of future famines ? 


As to belief wobkb. 

I.—Extent to which worlcs of publio utility may he 
available as relief works. 

* 50. State the number of relief works charges under tho 
Publio Works Department and Civil officers, respectively, at 
the time when attendance on relief works was a maximum, 
under each of the following classes;— 


As TO THE ABBA NOB ME NTS EXISTING POB ASCERTAINING 
THE IMMINENCE OF SCARCITY. 

84. Do you consider that the arrangements existing in 
vour province for ascertaining and reporting failure of rain¬ 
fall and crops are sufficient P Can you suggest any improve¬ 
ment on them P 


(a) Roads. 

(h) Village tanks. 

(c) Impounding reservoirs. 

(i i) Canals. 

(e) Railways or tramroads. 

(/) Miscellaneous works. 

*51. What was the total length in miles of new roads 
constructed as famine relief works— 


35. If no revenue village organisation, such as patwaris, 
is maintained by the State in your province, how is inform¬ 
ation as to the cropped area and the condition of the crops 
ascertained ? 

36. Can the crop-returns be relied on as regards (1) tho 
area and kinds of crops actually sown: (2) the extent to 
which sowings have failed: (3) the condition of tho crops P 

37. Are the returns obtained within a sufficiently early 
date after the crops have boon sown to be a guide, when dis¬ 
tress js apprehended, to the extent of the apprehended dis¬ 
tress ? 

38. In the late famine were the relief arrangements of each 
district largely based on the agricultural information given 
by these returns P 


(i) unmetallcd, 

(ii) metalled. 

52. What do you estimate as tho average number of day 
units of labour that can be employed per mile of each class 
of road, the work in the ease of (ii) including the collection 
and consolidation of metalling, and collection of a reserve 
supply for five years P 

53. Do you think that all the roads constructed as relief 
works will be of permanent service to the community, and 
that they will be effectively maintained in future, or that 
they will probably be abandoned as soon as they fall into 
disrepair P 

54. If the roads now constructed arc all regularly main¬ 
tained, do you consider that there will still be room for new 
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roads, should it he necessary a few years henoe to open 
relief works ; and if so, what length of new roads could be 
proposed in the districts principally affected in the late 
famine P 

55. What is your opinion of the value of metal collection 
as a means of employment of relief labour P 

66. Has metal been collected for existing or projected 
roads in the late famine in excess of probable requirements 
for the next five or ten years P 

67. What is your opinion of the value of village tanka as 
a form of relief work— 

(i) as a means of employment of relief labour ; 

(ii) as a means of permanently benefiting the villa* 

ges in which they are constructed r 

* 58. What is the total number of village tanks that have 
been excavated or deepened or enlarged as relief works under 
Public Works and Civil agency, and the approximate number 
of day units employed P 

59. What was the average number of workers for whom 
employment could daily be provided in a satisfactory way 
oil an ordinary village tank P Can you make any sugges¬ 
tion for securing strict supervision over small and neces¬ 
sarily scattered tank works, or for preventing the wboie 
population of the village from applying for work on the 
tank because it is at their doors P 

60. Has the number of possible village tanks been 
exhausted by the recent famine works, or can we rely upon 
again being able to employ large numbers on such works on 
the recurrence of famine, say within 20 years P 

61. In what districts have impounding reservoirs been 
constructed P 

62. Can such works in these districts he regarded as in 
any way a protection against famine, or as increasing the 
powers of resistance against famine of the community for 
whose benefit they are constructed P 

63. Is there a prospect that many impounding reservoirs 
oonld bo advantageously constructed in these districts as 
relief works in future famines, if projects were, deliber¬ 
ately investigated beforehand, and on the assumption that 
tho cost of their construction must in any case be expended 
in some form or another, for the purpose of relieving 
distress P 

* 64,. What irrigation works, other than impounding 
reservoirs, have boon constructed as relief works during the 
late famine, and what has been tho approximate expendi¬ 
ture incurred on them as relief works P 

* 65. What expenditure will be required on them, on 
sub-heads of construction (such as land, masonry works, eto.), 
that are of little use for purposes of relief works, before the 
works oan be completed and made available for irrigation P 

* 66. What is the area that these works may be expected 
to irrigate usually in ordinary years, and will the area 
that may bo anticipated in years of drought be greater or 
less than may be expected in ordinary years P 

If any such works were constructed in former famines, 
have the anticipations of their utility been fulfilled P 

67. Do you know of any irrigation projects that can be 
usefully investigated with the object of providing employ¬ 
ment for relief labour in future famines, and with the 
prospect that the cost of maintenance will be covored by an 
increase in the revenue that may be attributable, either 
directly or indirectly, to the works proposed P 

* 68. Under what arrangements with the Bailway admin¬ 
istration interested have feeder railways or tramways been 
undertaken as relief works P 

* 69. Generally, do you think it would be possible, after 
careful investigation by competent officers, to prepare a pro¬ 
gramme of largo and useful public works that might be put 
fii hand in future famines in preference to petty works, 
such as have been carried out during the recent famine, the 
conditions being— 

(a) That much of the expenditure on such portions 
of the work as can be carried out by relief 
labour will have to be incurred in any case 
for tho purpose of affording adequate relief to 
the distressed population, and that, if not 
incurred on the works proposed, will be incur¬ 
red on others of a less useful character. 


(5) That the cost of future maintenance of the 
work will either be covered by the gross 
revenuo that may be expected from it, or, if 
the work will not produce revenue, will not 
be out of proportion to the public benefits 
anticipated from its construction, or beyond 
the means of the authority that will bo re¬ 
sponsible for such maintenance. 

(c) That the completion of the work will not involve 
an expenditure on materials or other items 
out of all proportion to the expenditure to be 
incurred on items that can be carried out by 
relief works, except when the work, as a whole, 
is likely to prove remunerative, or when its 
execution sooner or later has been decided on, 
m the interests of the public, and without 
reference to the necessity for providing em¬ 
ployment for relief labourers. 

70. What are the provisions of the Provincial Famine 
Code, regarding the maintenance of a programme in each 
district of famine relief works, with sanctioned plans and 
estimates P Has the Code been in practice observed, and 
were plans and estimates for the works entered in the dis¬ 
trict programmes ready prepared when distress appeared ? 
If plans and estimates were not ready, what was the 
reason P 

II -—-ds to large and small works, and the distance 
test, 

71. What, in your , opinion, is the greatest distance at 
which the distressed inhabitants of a village may be induced 
to attend relief works— 

(«) when they return every night to their villages ; 

(b) when accommodation is provided on the relief 
works P 

72. Do yon think it would ho practicable to withhold 
relief from all fairly able-bodied labourers who refused to 
attend relief works at the distances stated in reply to the 
last question ? 

73. Would you recommend conveying relief labourers 
long distances of over 100 miles by rail or steamer to any 
large public .works on which there is a strong demand for 
labour, or in which their labour could be very usefully 
employed, in preference to employing them near to their own 
homes on petty works of little use to any one, and the 
construction of which would never be contemplated, except 
for the purpose of affording employment for distressed 
labourers ? 

74. In the late famine has residence on the works been 
the rule or the exception P 

75. Has residence been made a definite condition of relief > 
or has it incidentally resulted from the small number of 
relief works open and the distance of them from the homes 
of the majority of the workers P 

76. Are you in favour of making residence obligatory,or 
of indirectly inducing it by concentrating the worksP Have 
you any evidence that when such a test is not enforced, the 
relief works attract many persons not actually requiring 
relief? Do you consider that a high task and low rate of 
wage are in themselves sufficient tests P 

77. Is residence on the works so distasteful to the people 
that they will undergo extreme privation before they submit 
to it P Can you point to any instances in which this feeling 
has prevented relief offered under condition of residence 
from being effectual ? Or any in which it has passed away 
or become less intense after a short trial ? 

77A, Within your own observation is the objection to go 
long distances for work or to reside on relief works so strong 
in particular localities or with particular tribes or castes as to 
prevent relief offered under such conditions from being 
effective P 

78. If famine were widespread in the province, would the 
disposable establishments he large enough to supervise works 
so numerous and so arranged as to allow the majority of the 
workers to return daily to their homes? 

79. To enable relief workers to come to a relief work daily 
from homes several miles distant and yet to earn tho full 
famine wage, have reductions for “ distance ” been made in 
the task of such persons P Refer the Commission to the 
rnles (if 3ny) on the subject, and explain how they were 
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worked. Were such “reductions” allowed when hutting 
accommodation was provided on the works P What precau¬ 
tions were possible to prevent distanco being overstated, 
especially in the case of those who did not return to their 
homes every night, but found shelter in adjacent villages? 

SO. What was the cost of hutting accommodation per 
worker P 

81. Did tlie oold and discomfort attendant on residence on 
the works affect the health of the people P 

82. Was it necessary to provide blankets and bedding for 
tire people in consequence of residence being enforced P 

83. Is the proportion of “ dependants ” relieved on the 
relief works less when works are small and numerous than 
when they are large and few P How do yon account for 
this P 


III. — Task-work and piece-work.* 

84. What was the proportion of labourers employed on 
task-work and piece-work, respectively, on the relief works 
under your oharge, during the late famine P 

86. Are you of opinion that piece-work is suitable for the 
employment of relief labourers in all cases P 

86- If not in all cases, do you think that it is suitahlo in 
any P If so, specify the conditions under which you would 
generally recommend its introduction. 

87. Do you consider the objections taken by the Famine 
Commission (paragraph 133) to piece-work as tho predomi¬ 
nant form of relief on works are overstated, or can bo 
roinoved or lessened by administrative expedients P Or that 
they are on the whole less important than those which in 
your experience may be urged against task-work P 

88. What arrangements would you recommend on works 
carried out under tho piece-work system for labourers who 
might be too weak or inoompetent to earn a subsistence 
wage at the rates offered, but avo nevertheless not sufficiently 
helpless to he proper recipients of gratuitous relief, either on 
the works or in their own villages P 

89. Would you propose any arrangements limiting the 
amounts to bo earned on piece-work by expert and able- 
bodied labourers who might be able to execute for higher 
tasks than those assumed as the basis for the piece-work 
rates P If so, state what arrangements you would propose. 

90. What is the size of the party to which you would 
make singlo payments for the work done, e.g., in the case of 
earthwork how many diggers, with their own complement of 
carriers, would you put into one gang, or what would be the 
average number of diggers and carders together forming a 
gang, and to whom a single payment should be made P 

91. Are yon of opinion that if payment for work done is 
made to the head of such a gang, as is referred to in tho 
previous question, tho amount paid will fairly bo distributed 
by him among the members of the gang P Have complaints 
of unequal or unfair distribution boon common when this 
system has been adopted ? 

92. Can you give any idea of the reduction that may be 
made, both in numbers and cost of special establishment, by 
the substitution of piece-work for task-work P 

93. Do you think there would generally be any difficulty 
in inducing the people to attend works on the piece-work 
system if works on the task-work system have not been 
previously opened P 

94. What is in your opinion the most convenient system 
of classifying relief labourers when employed on task-work P 

96. What wage would you propose for each class in terms 
of the grain staple in general consumption by the classes 
from which labourers are drawn, expressed in chattahg / 

96. Is it necessary to maintain the alternative system 
given in the Famine Codes under which wages may bo 
calculated according to the cost of the component parts of a 
day's ration P 

96A. Would you propose a different task and wage for 
men and women within the samo class P 

97. How would you classify, task and remunerate 
ohildren— 

(i) abovo 12 years. of age, 

(ii) below ditto. 


98. What do you consider tho minimum age at which 
children should be employed as workers F 

99. What penalties would yon propose for labourers who 
fail to perform the task sot them, and how would you en¬ 
force them? 

100. Are tho present restrictions as to fining below tho 
minimum wage necessary or expedient P 

101. Have considerable bodies of relief workers been on 
the minimum or D wage for a continuous period ? Has it 
resulted in enfeebled health P 

102. Are you in favour of allowing all labourers to earn 
something in addition to the normal wage proposed in your ; 
reply to question 12 in the performance of a task in excess 

of the normal P 

103. Are you in favour of paying a wago on Sundays, or 
one rest day in seven, and if allowed, what condition as to 
previous attendance would yon propose as entitling to a rest 
day wage P 

104. Do you consider it possible to introduce a standard 
task for all carriers as suggested in paragraphs 9 and 10 
and in Appendix I of Mr. Higlram’s Report on the Manage¬ 
ment of Relief Works P 

105. Do you think that the formula proposed in Appen¬ 
dix I of Sir. Higham’s Report for determining a reduced 
level, in which allowance is made, for the initial effort in each 
trip, for the vertical lift, and for the actual horizontal level 
is one that may be generally accepted for the purpose of a 
measure of tho work done by carders. If not, what modi¬ 
fication of tho formula would you propose P 

106. Assuming that the reduced level is calculated as 
proposed in Mr. Higham’s formula, or in any modified form 
of it that you may prefer, what is the duty that you would 
assign to an ordinary famine carrier, the duty being the ! 
number of cubic feet carried in a day multiplied by the I 
reduced level in lineal feet, tho value suggested by Mr. 1 
Higharn being 10,000 ? 

107- Do you think it possible to instruct the works 
establishment, ordinarily available on relief works to arrange 
for the disposition of labour so as to secure, at all times, the 
best proportion of carriers to diggers, that majr bo possible 
under the circumstances; diggers being made to carry when 
the proportion of carriers is too low, and carriers being as far 
as possible employed in digging, oven with reduced tasks, 
when cat-riel's arc in excess P 

108. What is in your opinion the best unit for task work, ; 
that is, tho size of the party to whom a given task is allotted 
and all the members of which should he liable to fine if the 
task is not performed P 

109. Do you know anything of what is called the Black- 

(For Bengal only.) ^ 0<xl system, and do you consider 
it preferable to ordinary task-work 
or to piece-work P If so, state your reasons P 

110. Have you had any experience in what has been called 

(North-Western Provinces the modified intermediate system, 

° and if so, do you consider it pre¬ 

ferable to task-work under the system laid down in North- 
Western Provinces Circular No. 18, dated 6th December 
1896, or to piece-work in which payment is made to the head 
of a working party simply with reference to the quantity of 
work done, aud without any reference whatever to tho con¬ 
stitution of the party P 

111. If you consider this system preferable to the otheiu, 

(North-Western Provinces would you advoeate its adoption on 

0 y “ nil relief works, whatever the 

degree of the distress?. If you consider it inapplicable in 
districts in which the distress is very acute, please state your 
reasons P • . 

112. In what proportion have the adult male workers ! 
stood to the. women and children P Has it varied greatly in I 
different districts and in the samo districts at different ; 
periods? Has tho.proportion differed in the same district 
and at tho same point of time on task-work and piece-work P 

118. Can you account for tho great preponderance of 
women and children on tho relief works when these exceeded 
two-thirds of the whole number P Did the adult males find 
private employment at wages in excess of the famine wa^e ? 

If. so, was it really necessary for tho State to support thoir 
wives ana children P 

113A. When failure of crops has caused great rise of 
prices and expectation of famine in a district} but its cirouin- 
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stances are such as not to j ustify the opening of relief works 
or even of test works, is it good policy to at once nr range for 
special employment of lahour by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment on ordinary terms P Would such action enable large 
numbers of labourers to retain longer their independence 
and their full working power, and in that way would it 
stave off the time when large numbers become so pinched 
that private charity and mutual holp cease, and famine relief 
booomes a necessity P 

113B. After a famino has been ended by good crops and 
a fall of prices, is it sometimes advisablo to make provision 
for special employment of labour by the Public Works 
Department on ordinary terms in order to assist the very 
poor who have been left without resources, till a continuance 
of better times has completely restored them to their normal 
condition P 

113C. Under existing rules of account would expenditure 
incurred in the eases and under the conditions described in 
tlie two preceding questions bo met from the budget pro¬ 
vision for ordinary public works, or would it be charged to 
Famine Belief P 

113D. Have you any suggestions to make with a view to 
giving more precision to the summary of “ Principles for 
regulating expenditure upon public works in time of 
famine ”, circulated to Local Governments by the Govern¬ 
ment of India's Famine Circular No. 16—101-1 F., dated 
13th February 1897, or Lave you any criticisms to offer ? 


* 125. In the case of task-work, would you adopt the pice 
unit for payments, or pay to the nearest pie, as worked ont 
by the ready reckoner P 

* 126. Do you recommend that payments should be made 
by independent cashiers or by the gang muhanirs P 

127. Has it been the practice in any works to require 
chalan from civil or village officers before admitting new¬ 
comers to the works, and if so, do you consider it a desirable 
practice P What was done in such cases with labourers 
presenting themselves without a chalan't 

128. What is your experience in regard to members of 
aboriginal hill tribes P 

(i) Has there been much difficulty in inducing them to 

attend the works P 

(ii) When on the works, have they worked steadily, 

carried out their tasks and been amenable to dis¬ 
cipline P 

129. What are the maximum and minimum number of 
labourers that should form a single charge P 

130. Are yon in favour of kitchens in all cases in which 
relief is given to non-working children P If not, under 
what circumstances would you recommend cash doles P 

* 131. What do you consider, as a result of yonr ex¬ 
perience, may be considered a fair ratio to the value of the 
work done if performed by ordinary labour at the ordinary 
rates of— 


IV.—Relations of Civil and Public If oris Officers in 
connect ion with the management of relief works. 

114. Can you define the classes of relief works which 
may in yonr opinion be most conveniently carried out by 
Civil and Public Works officers respectively f 

115. What powers of control, if any, do you think should 
be exorcised by the Collector and Commissioner, respectively, 
in regard to the management of relief works which have 
been entrusted to the Public Works Department? 

116. In the case of such works what are the matters for 
which, in your opinion, ttie Collector and the Executive Engi¬ 
neer, respectively, should be held responsible P 

117. 'Do you think it desirable that any powers of control 
reserved to the Collector in the case of works carried ont 
under the agency of the Public Works Department should 
he delegated to or exercised by his Assistants P 

118. What class or classes of men do you think most 
suitable as officers in charge of a relief work camp, it being 
assumed that the services of all available Public Works 
officer's and subordinates are required for setting out and 
supervising the work, conducting and checking the measure¬ 
ments, etc., and on the general duties of inspection and 
control P 

119. Do yon consider that the officers in charge should, 
in tire case of works cairied out by the agency of the 
Public Works Department, he p’aced under the direct orders 
of the officers of that Department P 

120. Do you think that the officers of the Public Works 
Department who are responsible for tho execution and in¬ 
spection of relief works, can or should also undertake the 
control of all other matters within the relief camp, such as 
the payment of labour, the conservancy arrangements, the 
management of kitchens, bazar arrangements, etc. P 

121. Do you think it nocessary or desirable that either 
the officers in charge of relief camps, or the inspecting or 
controlling officers should be vestod with magisterial powers 
for the maintenance of order in the camp, and if so, to what 
extent P 

122. Was there any essential difference between the 
systems of management adopted on works under Public 
Works and those under Civil agency P 

123. Do you consider that any of the works carried out 
by the Civil officers might, with advantage, havo been trans¬ 
ferred to the Public Works Department, or, vice verso, that 
any works were carried out by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment that should have been left in the hands of the Civil 
authorities P 

V.—Other details of management. 

* 124. At what intervals do you consider that the pay¬ 
ments of wages should he mado — 

(i) to labourers on task-work, 

(ii) to those on piece-work P 


(i) the payments actually mado to the labourers 
employed, including the Sunday or rest day 
wage ; 

(ii) the total cost of the work, including relief to 
dependants and all incidental charges P 
And support yonr opinion by statements showing tho 
general results of all the operations under your charge P 

*132. Have you any suggestions to make on tho question 
of famine aocounts and returns? 

VI’A.—Interference with the supply of lahour to 
private employers, 

133. Have you received any complaints from the agents 

. _ of railway or other public coni- 

oulj.j panics, contractors, planters, or 

other private employers, that the 
opening of relief works affected the supply of labour which 
they were desirous of employing P If so, give particulars of 
the complaints. 

134. Did yon think there was any foundation for any of 
these complaints, and if so, was it possible to do anything to 
meet them P 

135. Were the wages or the rates per unit of work done 
paid by such employers in excess or the normal wages and 
rates in ordinary seasons, or did they follow in uny way the 
rise in tho price of grain P 

136. Do you think the rates paid by the employers were 
insufficient to enable an ordinary able-bodied family accus¬ 
tomed to labouring on works to earn a bare subsistence at 
the market rates for grain that obtained P 

137. What arrangements, if any, would you propose in 
future famines to prevent relief works attracting labour 
that would otherwise go to private employer's P 

138. Can you say if relief operations were assisted in any 
way by the employment offered by private employers of all 
ciasges to able-bodied workers in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood other than professional earth-workers P Ai’e you 
aware whether any works were undertaken by them with 
tills purposo which, but for the existence of distress, would 
have been postponed to more later dato, or whether any 
special efforts were made or facilities afforded with the 
object of assisting in the reliof of distress P 

139. Do you think it would be possiblo in future famines 
to utilize the agency of private employers in any way for 
the purpose of providing more extensive employment for the 
distressed P 

VI-B.—Interference with the supply of lahour to 
private employers, 

140. Do yon consider that the supply of labour to the 

... . . , , , works under your control was 

oaiy.) emr ye 8 0 6 our injuriously affected by the open¬ 

ing of relief works in the neigh¬ 
bourhood or at a distance P 
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141. Bid you find it necessary to revise your rates after 
relief works had been opened ? If so, give particulars of 
the rates before and after the opening of relief works, and 
compare them with those that you have paid in ordinary 
seasons for the same class of work. 

142. How far from your own works were the relief works 
which you consider interfered with the supply of labour? 

143. Have you made any complaints on the subject to 
any of the officers connected with relief works, and if so, 
with what result P 

144. Do you consider that the establishment of the relief 
works complained of was necessary as a means of preserving 
life, or that without them the people who attended thorn 
could have found sufficient employment in your own works 
and elsewhere to earn at least a bare subsistence for them¬ 
selves and their dependants P 

145. If you consider that Government relief of some kind 
was necessary, do you think it would have sufficed to give 
it in somo other form than relief works, or to have opened 
relief works on a different principle from that actually 
followed P If so, state your views on these points. 

146. Bo yon think that it would have been possible to 
employ looal labour in distressed districts upon works under 

your control, and to have obviated 
»O 0 pnratrraph 12 of Mr. the necessity for Government relief 
Provinces. uole8 on Ccntral works in the neighbourhood, if 
Government could liavo mado 
arrangements for the sale of grain to all labourers on your 
works at privileged rates considerably below the market 
rate? 

147. Have you any other remarks on the subject of relief 
works that you would like to lay before the Commission ? 


AS TO GBATUITOtlS BELIEV. 

148. What percentage of the population of the affected 
area was placed on gratuitous relief at the period of maxi¬ 
mum pressure P 

149. Did the persons so relieved mainly belong to the 
agricultural classes resident in rural areas? 

150. Do you consider that all tho persons thus relieved 
were incapable of work on a relief work, and were without 
relatives bound, and able to support them, and had no re¬ 
sources of any kind ? 

151. In ordinary years how are such persons supported, 
and why should famine or scarcity throw them upon the 
State for support P 

152. Were the persons who received gratuitous relief in 
their homes chiefly women and children? To what extent 
did the women belong to tho pardanashin class P 

153. Can any reliable estimate bo formed for a given 
tract of the number of persons requiring gratuitous relief 
in their homes during an acute famineP Will the number's 
vary with the severity and stage of the distress P 

154. If the numbers of relief workers attending the 
relief works open in a district avo small, may it bo presumed 
that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required P 

155. In some provinces it appears to have been the 
practice to requiro the incapable poor who had able-bodied 
relatives to acoompany the latter to the relief works ancl 
there to remain as “ dependants Do you approve of tins 
practice as a test of necessity P 

156. Would you give gratuitous relief to an incapable 
person having an able-bodied relative bound to support him, 
who declines to go on to the reliof work P 

157. May it he presumed that gratuitous relief at home 
is very popular with tho people, and that it is sought for by 
many who are not absolutely destitute or who are capable 
of labour on Hie relief works P 

168. Was the circle and inspection organization at your 
disposal sufficiently strong, vigilant, and well-informed to 
restrict gratuitous relief to those who were incapable of 
work and would otherwise liavo starved P Describe the 
precautions taken. 

159. Do you think that the successful administration of 
this form of relief requires a larger staff nf supervising 
officers in the superior grades than any other kind of relief? 

160. Does the acceptance of such relief place any social 
or easto stigma upon the recipient P 

161. Does the knowledge that gratuitous relief is given 
by [ho State lead to tho drying up of private and village 


charity quicker than would otherwise be the case, and tend 
to make the people cast their customary obligations for the 
support of the poor of the locality upon the State P 

162. Could some of the persons to whom gratuitous relief 
was given have been employed on light manual labour on 
relief works in or near their village P 

163. Could snob work have been provided by assisting the 
land-owners of tho village to undertake the construction of 
tanks or roads or other villago works P 

164. Central kitchens, where cooked food is provided for 
all eomovs without any condition as to residence, have by 
some officers been preferred to gratuitous relief in the homes 
of the people, at least in the early stages of distress, or when 
distress is on the wane. What is your opinion on this 
point P 

165. What are the social and easto feelings of the people 
as to receiving cooked food in State kitchens P Would the 
substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief in the form of 
grain nr money doles, practically exclude, on account of these 
sentiments, certain classes from relief who really need it P 

166. Apart from the sentimental difficulty, would it be 
practicable to maintain a sufficient number of kitchens so as 
to be within the reach of all persons requiring gratuitous 
reliof 

167. Was gratuitous reliof given in the form of grain or 
of money P Which form do you prefer P 

168. Was it given in tho actual homes of the people, or 
were they required to repair periodically to a central place 
to receive it P 

169. Within your observations was there much malversa¬ 
tion or extortion on the part of patwaris or other sub¬ 
ordinates employed in the distribution of gratuitous relief ? 
Were there any instances in which persons paid money, or 
surrendered part of the dole, in order to be placed on the 
gratuitous list P 

170. To what extent was the existing revenue or police 
organization by villages or larger groups utilized in ascer¬ 
taining the persons requiring home relief and afterwards in 
distributing such relief, and how far had it to be superseded 
or supplemented P 

171. To what oxtent was gratuitous relief administered 
through voluntary unofficial agency ? 


As TO TOOB-HOUSES. 

172. Was the population of the poor-houses in your 

large at any point of time, or continuously so throughout 
the famino period P 

173. From what classes of the community were the in. 
mates chiefly drawn P 

174. Did persons of the better castes or of respectable posi¬ 
tion object to resort to the poor-houses for relief P Would 
any degree of pressure have induced them to go there P 

176. Compared with any experience you may have had 
in former famines, do yon think the people generally showed 
decreased reluctance in the late famine to aooept poor-house 
relief P If so, to what do you attribute this P 

176. Was the mortality of tho poor-house population 
exceptionally high throughout the period, or in any parti¬ 
cular months P Can you account for this ? 

177. To what extent were the inmates of the poor-houses 
persons who had wandered from other districts within the 
province, or from other provinces, or from Native States P 

178. From the physical condition of the persons entering 
tho poor-houses and the distances they had come, what 
opinion did you form as to the severity of the famine, and 
the degree to which it had broken up households and caused 
wandering? 

179. Were any measures taken to keep down the popula¬ 
tion of the poor-houses by drafting to works or to their 
homes all who could properly be thus disposed of P Was 
this systematically or spasmodically done P 

180. Is the poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine 
Code sufficient P Had the dietary to be varied in the case 
of weak and sickly persons P 

181. Are the rules and appendices of the Famine Code as 
to the management of poor-houses sufficiently explicit and 
detailed, and in all respects suitable P Can you point out 
any defects in them and suggest improvements P 
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182. Are legal powers required to enable relief officers or 
district authoriies to send persons found begging and 
wandereis without any means of support and persons who, 
being able, rofuse to work at the relief works, to poor-houses, 
and to detain them there P Was compulsion in this direc¬ 
tion in practice used P 

183. Were endeavours made to get work out of poor- 
house inmates, and with what degree of success P 

184. Had any compulsion to be used to detain persons in 
the poor-houses P W ere the inmates f roe to leave when they 
ohose P Were the departures or escapes numerous P 


As to belief centbes. 

186. Was it found necessary to open relief centres where 
doles of grain or money were distributed, as an alternative 
to giving similar relief in the homes of the people P Under 
what circumstances was this necessary P 

186. When relief centres were thus established, was work 
exacted as a condition of relief from able-bodied persons ? 
What kind of work was exacted P 

187. Did the attendance at relief centres tend to become 
unmanageably large P Was the collection of large numbers 
of persons at such centres found to be productive of epi¬ 
demic disease P 

188. Does the expedient of relief centres as a substitute 
for village relief and an organized system of relief works 
in the early stages of distress commend itself to you P 

189. In your experience would it have been better to have 
completed the village relief arrangements and to have 
opened regular relief works at an earlier date than was 
actually the case, in localities where relief centres were 
resorted to ? 

190. Are there any special tracts of country or any 
particular conditions of the population which make relief 
centres preferablo to village inspection and village relief 
and to regular relief works P 

191. Approximately what area was a relief centre 
expected to serve P 

192. Was voluntary unofficial agency availablo and uti¬ 
lised to any large extent in the working of relief centres P 


As TO BELIEF KITCHENS* 

193. What is your view of the functions of Telief 
kitchens at which cooked food is supplied to destitute per¬ 
sona without the condition of residence P 

194. Are they required chiefly in connection with relief 
works for the non-working children and other dependants of 
relief workers, or may they advantageously be established 
elsewhere for tho relief generally of the incapable poor ? 

196. At the beginning or end of a famine to what extent 
is it expedient to substitute kitchens for gratuitous relief in 
the houses of the people P 

196. Was cooked food given at the relief kitchens to all 
applicants, or only to those furnished with a kitchen ticket 
by an officer or villago headman P 

197. When such kitchens became numerous, was strict 
supervision over the persons in charge difficult to maintain P 
Was there waste or misapplication of food P What 
arrangements to prevent this were made ? Were tho 
kitchens ordinarily placed under the direct charge of offi¬ 
cials, or of zamimlars and other private persons p 

198. Is it preferable to relieve the non-working children 
and other “ dependants " of relief workers by means of cooked 
food, or by money doles to the parents P In your ex¬ 
perience could parents to whom money was given for this 
object he trusted to expend it on their children P 


As TO LOANS TO CULTIVATOES AND LAND-HOLDEES. 

199. To what extent have State advances been made to 
land-owners and cultivators for land improvements, for seed- 
grain and cattle, and for subsistence, in the late famine P 

200. In the case of money advanced for land improve¬ 
ments, have the recipients, as a rule, spent it on the object 
for which it was lent, namely, on the employment of labour P 
Or have thoy otherwise utilised it P 

201. Have the sums advanced for cattle and seed been of 
much benefit to the cultivating classes ? Could more money 
have thus been advantageously spent ? 


202. What periods for reoovery have been fixed for the 
different classes of advances P 

203. Have advanoes been given to land-owners and culti¬ 
vators for purchase of food, and under what restrictions as 
to the amount advanced and as to the time of the year in 
which the advance was made P 

201. Do you approve of the principle of such subsistence 
advances, or do you think that cultivators requiring money 
for food should be required to submit to the self-acting 
test of accepting work on a relief work P 

205. Is it moro economical to aid by such advances culti¬ 
vators who possess some property in land and cattle than to 
offer them work and wages P 

206. Would not every cultivator want to borrow instead 
of going to the relief works, and would not this mean a very 
large outlay by the State on loans, and an increase of in¬ 
debtedness among the cultivators P 


As TO SUSPENSIONS AND BBM.1SSIONB OF LAND-BEVENUE. 

207. To what extent has land-revenue been suspended or 

remitted in the parts of your affected by the late 

famine P 

208. Have measures been taken to secure that the relief 
thus given reached the cultivating tenant P Does the law 
provide for this P If not, is legal provision desirable P 

209. Has this form of relief been of much advantage to 
the land-owning and cultivating classes ? To what extent 
has it kept them from the relief works, or tended to prevent 
them from falling into debt P 

210. Do you think that the land-revenue which has been 
suspended and not remitted will be recovered without press¬ 
ing severely on the land-holders, should seasons be good P 

211. Will such recovery he spread over several seasons by 
means of instalments P Will the corresponding rent sus¬ 
pended be distributed in similar instalments P 

212. Does suspended rent oarry interest P If so, ought It 
to do so P 

213. Has tho Government power to direct suspension of 
rent on estates held free of land-revenue, when it directs sus¬ 
pensions of rent, and revenue on revenue-paying estates? Is 
such power necessary P 

214. In regard to suspension and remission of land- 
rcveime in temporarily-settled tracts, do yon think it might 
with advantage be made a general rule of practice that in 
regard to estates held by self-cultivating as distinct from rent* 
receiving owners, when the crop is reported to be, say, below 
a 4-anna one, and only sufficient to feed and clothe the 
owners and their dependants and cattle, the proper treatment 
is immediate remission, not suspension P 

216. Can you form any idea to what extent the private 
indebtedness of the land-owning and cultivating classes has 
been increased through the famine P Do the stamp or 
registration receipts indicate increased borrowing and more 
transfers of land P Has the borrowing in many eases been 
on a scale whioh must involve ultimate ruin to the bor¬ 
rower P 


As TO THE USE HADE OF FOBESTS. 

216. What measures were taken to open State and private 
forests to the people for grazing, or for collection of grass or 
leaves, or of edible fruits, roots and grass seeds ; and what 
was the effect of such measures P 

217. Do you think that tho forests might havo been more 
fully made available for these purposes than was the case P 

218. Were any departmental operations undertaken for 
collection and despatch of compressed grass to the distressed 
tracts, and with what result P 

219. What kind of food do the people get out of the 
forests P 


As TO OBFHAKS. 

220. How should orphans who have been maintained by 
the State during famine be disposed of at the end of a 
famine P 

221. In the case of orphans who, during the famine, 
have been temporarily made over by the relief officers to 
private orphanages and payment made by the State for their 
support, should the Government continue its aid to the 
private orphanages after the famine P 
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As To TBIT ATE CBaBITABLE BELIEF AS AUX1L1AUY TO 
STATE BELIEF. 

222. Have yon any suggestions to offer regarding the 
statement of the objects to which private subscriptions for 
relief of distress caused by famine may legitimately be 
applied as set forth in the Gazette of India of 0th Janu¬ 
ary 1897. 

223. Do you think any of these objects trench upon the 
field of Government relief operations P 

224. In view of the fact that during the currency of a 
famine the Government makes itself responsible as far as 
may be practicable for the saving of life by all available 
means in its power, do you consider the statement of the 
second object satisfactory; if not, how should it be 
modified P 

225. Do you think the second object could properly bo 
restricted (a) to the giving of clothing and other extra 
comforts to the orphans, and (b) to meeting tho cost of their 
education in some useful craft befitting their station in 
life and of their maintenance after the end of the famine P 

226. Are any special rules or measures necessary to 
prevent overlapping of charitable and Government relief 
under Object III; if so, what would you suggest P 

227. Do you consider the opening of grain shops, where 
wholesome food-grains would be sold at rates below the pre¬ 
vailing market rates, a legitimate method of giving relief 
to respectable persons with small fixed incomes who, though 
suffering great privations from abnormal rise in prices, 
would not accept purely gratuitous relief either from 
Government or from the Charity Fund P 

228. Is the opening of theso cheap grain shops likely to 
interfere with private trade, provided the benefit of them bo 
extended only to a selected number of persons P Wero 
such shops started in your district, and did they interfere 
with private trade P 

229. Are you aware that the opening of these shops from 
the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund operated to 
steady Ibe market and to prevent fitful raising of rates P 

230. To render the help effeotivo, do you think that the 
relief to broken-down agriculturists should not bo confinod 
to the period when acute distress is subsiding, but that it 
should be given just before the commencement of the 
agricultural season, even though distress might then be at 
its height P 

231. What class of agriculturists should generally be 
helped under Objoct IV P 

232. Do you think the Charity Fund conld be properly 
applied in relieving agriculturists who are in a position to 
get statutory loans (takavi) from the Government P 

233. Do you think it Could be usefully spent in supple¬ 
menting takaoi advances where they aro not enough to 
meet all the agricultural requirements of the recipient, 
including the subsistence of himself and his family, during 
the interval betweon the sowing and the harvest P 

234. Do you consider the operations of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund as supplementary to Government 
rolief have served a useful purpose; if so,'in what way P 

235. Can you describe briefly the nature and the extent 
of the relief granted from the Charity Fund in your 
province P 

236. pan you give the number of persons relioved under 
each object in your province P 

237. What form of relief under Object I was the most 
popular and evoked tho greatest gratitude P 

238. What form of relief undor Object III did the 
greatest amount of good at the smallest cost to the fund P 

239. Do you think it was right to spend the bulk of the 
fund in helping broken-down agriculturists P 

240. Do you think tho expenditure of such a large 
portion oi the fund under this head has, besides doing 
substantial good to the persons helped, resulted in great 
eoonomic advantage to the country generally P 

ptL Can yon state what is the approximate area sown 
with aid from the Charity Fund in your province P 

As To Ejjigeakts and Wandebebs. 

242, What arrangements were made for the relief of 
starving wanderers P Were the numbers of such wanderers 


so large as to attract attention P If so, to what causes was 
their presence duo P 

243. Would there have been so much wandering had more 
works beon opened or village relief or relief contres more 
largely extended P Is it possible by any relief methods to 
prevent jungle people, or people with whom it is a custom to 
migrate at certain Beasons of the year, from wandering P 


244. Was the death-rate of the 


district 


sensibly affected 


by deaths among wandorers in poor-houses or on relief- 
works P 

245. Were the wanderers persons ordinarily residing 

within yonr ■ECl! 1 .’r» or were they from others 

district J districts 


or from Native States P 


If from other K2I™£“ 0 r 

tlirttriiits 


from 


Nativo States, why were they attracted to your H 0T1 2fi 8 P ! 

246. Was any difference made in the treatment of ; 
wanderers from your own and those coming from 


other 


or from Native States P 


districts 

247. How do you think wanderers or emigrants from other 
or fr oin Native States should be dealt with P 


As TO THB MORTALITY DUBING THB FAMINE 
PEIilOD. 

248. What was the ratio of deaths per thousand of popula¬ 
tion in the famine area of your 5™!?“. fm . ihe &re . year 

period 1891-95 preceding the farniue P What was this 
ratio during 1896 and 18 p7 P 

249. How far has the higher ratio in tho latter two years'! 
boon due directly to scarcity of food or to tho indirect! 
effects of such scarcity P 

250. If, in spite of the privations consequent on scarcity 
of food, there has been little or no increase in tho ratio of 
mortality, do you attribute this result entirely to the 
success with which the distress has been met by relief 
measures P 

251. In dry years, unaccompanied by scarcity, the health 
of the people, it is believed, is ordinarily very good and the 
mortality abnormally low P The year 1896 was an excep¬ 
tionally dry year, and as a consequence tho mortality 
would presumably, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
below the average ; would it not seem reasonable to attri-' 
bute to causes connected with scarcity not only all mortality 
in excess of the normal death-rate, but also the difference 
between the abnormally low death-rate of a year of lh-ht 
scanty rainfall and the normal death-rate of years”of 
ordinary rainfall P "Would not the compensating influence 
on the public health resulting from exceptional dryness 
of season tend to mask tho full effects of scarcity of 
food P 

262. On the other hand, an abnormally dry season often 
results in a short supply of potable water as well as to a 
concentration of impurities in such supply ; do you 
attribute any part of tho excessivo mortality during the 
period of famine to this cause of unhealthiness P Do y y „ 
think that cholera may have been originated or intensified 
by this cause P 

253. Prevalence of bowel-complaints, dysentery and 
diarrhusa in communities leads to a suspicion that the food- 
supply is insufficient, or unwholesome or badly cooked. Did 
theso diseases cause a high mortality in the famine area of 
your 

diBmet 7 — j. - - — 

an insufficient or unwholesome dietary P 


and oould their prevalence be ascribed to 


254. Do you consider the diet supplied to the different 
classes of relief-workers, to tho poor-house inmates and to 
those fed at tho kitchens, to have been sufficient to maintain 
the recipients jn bealth.P Would you, as a result of your 
owiy observations, suggest any alteration i a tho scale 
of diet laid down in the Famine Code P 

256. Can you state tho number of deaths which were 
directly due to starvation in your —y 1 ”'; 0 during thn 
famine P_ Also tho number of those who diod indirectly 
from privation P Was the mortality greater among,* 
women than amongst men, and amongst children and the 
aged than amongst adults P Did parents frequently, 
under stress of want, neglect or abandon their children P 
256. Of the deaths due to starvation, how many can vou 
enumerate which could have been prevented by the timely 
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intervention of the StateP Explain, if you can, how in 
these oases the relief measures adopted by the State failed 
in saving life P 

257. Were, in your opinion, the measures of Stato relief 
defective either in principle or in their workingP Do you 
think the mortality amongst the people in receipt of State 
aid was to any extent due to insanitary conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the relief camps, poor-houses, and food kitchens, and 
can you make any proposals with the object of securing 
improved sanitary conditions in future famines P Was 
every practicable precaution taken to provide and protect 
against contamination pure water-supplies for relief-camps 
and poor-houses P 

258. Was the staff of Medical Officers and Hospital 
Subordinates sufficient during the famine, and were they 
provided with an adequate supply of medicines and medical 
comforts for the use of the sick P 


As TO THU PEESSUBE OE POPULATION. 

259. Has the population of your increased since 

the taking of the census of 1871 P If so, will you stato 
what this increase has been from 1871 up to tho end of 
1S96, this latter being probably the latest year for which 
the complete figures are available P 

250. Is there any evidence of a continuous increase in 
the birth-rate or decrease in the death-rate P 

261. What has the averago increase of population been 
per cent, per anuum for each year included in the period 
mentioned P 

262. Do you attribute this increase solely to the natural 
and unrestrained fecundity of the peoplo, or are there other, 
and if so what, additional causes P 

263. What effect on tho growth of population in India 
would yon assign to the enduring peace maintained within 
our borders, to the suppression of infanticide and widow¬ 
burning, to sanitary works and improvements, to the 
extension of vaccination, and to the strenuous endeavour to 
prevent the loss of a single life in periodically recurring 
famines P 

264. Has the area under food-grains in your PiPDPA 0 

. . dintict 

inoreased pari passu with the increase of population P 
Or has tho food-producing capacity of the been 

increased by irrigation and improved methods of cultivation 
at a rate sufficient to moet the wants of the increasing 
population P 

265. What importance do you assign to this growth of 
population in bringing about in ordinary years an increase 
in the price of food, and so rendering existence more 
difficult and precarious ? 

266. Have the wages of the labouring classes increased 
as rapidly as the prices of their food-stuffs P 

267. Are increase of population and higher prices, 
unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in the wages of tho 
working classos, indications of diminished stocks of food in 
the country P Would scarcity be likely to intensify more 
rapidly into aotual famine under conditions of dearer food 
and a greater number of people earning low wages P 

268. The immediate effects of irrigation works and 
improved methods of cultivation being assumed to increase 
the production of food for man and beast, what, in your 
opinion, would their more remote effects be P Would they, 
in a population of great fecundity and exercising no 
restraint on such fecundity, tend to cause the people again 
to multiply up to tho limit beyond which the soil could not 
further support them P 

269. How would you propose to obviate this tendency of 
the growth of population to press close upon the amount of 
food available for its support P 

270. In England we know that the same problem lias 
been solved by emigration to lands In need of population. 
Could the same solution be applied to India ? 

271. In England, unrestrained fecundity is confined 
mainly to the lower and more ignorant classes. The edu¬ 
cated classes, with certain exceptions, exercise control and 
foresight with regard to the number of children they bring 
into the world. Is education, within a measurable period 
of time, likely to pervade the millions of India to such an 
extent as to lead them to practise similar control and 
prevision P 


272. Irrigation, we assume, increases the productiveness 
of the soil; it is also acknowledged to be concerned in 
tho generation of malaria in many extensive tracts of 
the country. Malaria, we have proof, lessens the fecundity 
of the people. Do these facts suggest to you the involun¬ 
tary establishment of an equilibrium between the popula¬ 
tion and the food production of irrigated tracts ? Would 
such equilibrium, brought about in the way which these 
facts suggest, be a result to be desired ? 


As TO THE OEDINABY POOD OP THE PEOPLE. 

273. In the tracts liable to famine in your which 

are the food-grains ordinarily used in their homos by well- 
to-do labourers and artisans p Please answer separately, if 
necessary, for town and country and for winter and 
summer. 

274. How many meals do they eat in tho day, and of 
what eatables and drinkables does each meal ordinarily 
consist P 

275. If any of the ordinary food-grains happen to be 
unprocurable, what other grains do they sometimes sub¬ 
stitute. 

276. Of these occasional substitutes, which do the people 
consider most and which least palatable and digest! bio P 

277- What do tlioy say in objection to other grains which 
might probably be substituted, but which they practically 
never use P 

278. What food-grains wero used in poor-houses and 
kitchens, and at relief works under your observation during 
tho recent famine P 

279. How many meals a day did the people get in poor- 
houses and kitchens, and of what eatables and drinkables 
did each meal consist P 

280. What sort of complaints were made as to the kind 
of food or plan of meals P 

281. How does the diet given at famine relief poor-houses 
and kitchens compare with the authorised scale of prison 
diet P 


As TO POOD-STOCK AND PBICBS. 

282. Was the great rise in prices of the common food- 
grains, which occurred in September to November 1896’, 
and was move or less maintained for Hie next twelve months, 
in your opinion a reasonable rise P That is to say, was it 
fairly proportionate to tho failure of harvests, lowness of 
local stocks, and oost of replenishing them ? If you think 
the rise was more than reasonable, to what do you attri¬ 
bute it P 

282A. In market towns which came under your observ¬ 
ation, was it possible to identify the persons who fixed the 
bazaar or current rates of food-grains declared from time 
to time P How far were these current rates strictly followed 
by the local retail traders P 

283. Do yon think that the depreciation of tho rupee in 
relation to gold which has been going on has any effect in 
the direction of making prices of food-grains jump up 
quicker and higher than formerly when crop failures occur P 
Has there been a permanent rise in the average price of 
food-grains in India within the last twenty years ? Has 
tho rise been greater in respect of some kinds of grain than 
of others P 

283A. What was the difference in prices prevailing in the 
distressed area under your observation, and in prices in 
neighbouring districts where the crops had not failed to 
suoh an extent as to make relief necessary P Did the differ¬ 
ence appear natural and reasonable in degree P 

284. What material fluctuations of prices of grain occur¬ 
red in the 12 months after 1st November 1896 in the dis¬ 
tressed area under your observation P To what did they 
seem due, and was the trade sensitive P That is. did grain 
flow in quickly and freely in response to each rise of price 
from accessible markets where prices were lower P If not, 
stato what in your opinion were the reasons or obstacles 
which impeded the activity of trade P 

285. In the distressed districts under your observation, 
conld the towns-peoplo and villagers, who had money but 
no private stocks of their own, at all times buy their cus¬ 
tomary food-grains and condiments at the rates quoted 
in the nearest grain marts, or had they sometimes to pay 
much higher P 



286. Were the people in receipt of relief in the shape of 
cash at works or in the village, always able to buy grain at 
the rates supposed to be current p 

287. Were food-grains of the common kinds exported 
from distressed tracts under your observation while the 
high prices prevailed P If so, was this due to still higher 
prices elsewhere, or to want of capital for large purchases 
in distressed tracts or some other reason P 

288. Were fortunes made in the grain trade during the 
high prices P If so, by what classes and by what sort of 
trade or speculation P Was it genuino buying to put on 
the market, or of the nature of time bargain or specula¬ 
tion for a rise P 

289. Wove the grain pits or godowns of the grain dealers 
for the most part opened and largely depleted at the close 
of the distress, or were many unopened and most but 
little depleted P 

290. In distressed tracts under your observation had any of 
the cultivators and land-owners what may be considered sur¬ 
plus private stocks of food-grain f If so, did they generally 
sell such surplus or hold up all they had from panic or other 
reasons P 

291. While the high prices prevailed, did those cultiva¬ 
tors, who had grain to sell to dealers, get prices as propor¬ 
tionately higher than usual as those the grain-dealers were 
selling at P 

292. Were the wholesale dealings between grain-dealers 
at prices as near to retail prices as they usually are P 

293. To what extent lias tho habit of storing food-grains 
in pits or other receptacles diminished among tho grain 
dealers, landholders and cultivators of the tracts producing 
large crops of the common grains P Wliat are tho reasons 
for such diminution P 

294- In such tracts have the railways and roads extended 
into them had the effect of stimulating the export, of the 
annual surplus production to sea-ports and to rich districts 
where more valuable crops are produced ? When crops fait 
and prices go up in such tracts, is private trado ready to 
import freely into thorn P 

295. To what extent were proprietors of land, State 
raiyats and under-tenants among the classes which asked 
for and got relief P 

296. To what classes did tho mass of persons relieved 
belong P 

297. To what was the inability of the distressed peoplo 
to buy grain at the high prices principally due P Did non- 
agricultural employment of labour fall off as much as agri¬ 
cultural employment P 

298. Did wages of any class of labourers, artizans, or 
servants go up in any degree in consequence of the rise of 
prices P If not, why not P 

299. Has competition of foreign goods or of goods pro¬ 
duced by Indian Mills soriously returned the purchasing 
power of any class of artizans or labourers in the tracts 
under your observation P 

300. Can you compare recent with former famines, and 
say whether the different classes of people seemed this time 
to have moro or less power of resisting destitution ? 

301. Do you observe any change in their attitude of 
reluctance to go to poor-houses or to relief-works P 

802. Did they sell jewelry, brass pots, and cattle, as much 
as formerly P Did tall in value of silver jewelry make 
them reluctant to soil it P 

303. What action, if any, was taken by officers of Gov¬ 
ernment in the affected area under your observation to 
encourage importation of food-grains, or otherwise stimulate 
the activity of private trade ? What was the result for good 
or bad of such action P 

308A. What action was taken, if any, in any locality 
under your observation to supplement or stimulate activity 
of local grain-dealers in importing food-grain P What was 
the result P 

304. Suppose that instead of relying entirely upon the 
action of private trade and the Indian market, the Gov¬ 
ernment had resolved to import grain from abroad to a 
notified amount and for a strictly limited purposo, that is, for 
use at a largo number of its poor-houses, kitchens, and relief 
works: suppose also that Government so imported either 
directly or through contractor's, and adopted all possible pre¬ 


cautions against obstructing the movements of private trade i 
what effect in your opinion would such action have had 
(1) on the cost of relief to tho State; (2) on the prices of 
food-grains in the bazars or opon markets ; (3) on the acti¬ 
vity of private trade P 

305. In the districts under your observation had you ever 
good reason to believe in the existence of local rings of 
gvain-dealers formed to keep up prices of food-grains above 
the rates naturally resulting from the law of snpply and 
demand? If so, how far did such rings succeed in their pur¬ 
pose, and for how long P 

If you think snch rings can be successfully formed at tho 
present day in India, can you suggest any legitimate method 
of breaking them, which would in your opinion have the 
desired effect, and be on the wholo distinctly advantageous P 


Rboabdino the geaih made.* 

306. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
the various food-grains affected by the famine and scarcity P 

307. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
other commodities affeoted P 

308. How far and in what ways was the import by sea — 
(1) of food-grains, (2) of other commodities affected P 

309. Is there any evidence that a permanent rise in the 
price of food-grains in India has taken place of late years? 

310. If snob a rise has oocurrod, do you think that it is 
in any way connected with the fall in the Indian exchange P 

811. Is the oxport of food-grains from India in a series of 
years on such a scale as to materially affect tire ability of 
the country to feed the population, or to materially reduce 
the reserve stocks held at a particular point of time in the j 
country P 

312. In ordinary years is the import of food-grains by 
sea, for consumption in tho port-town and for distribution 
into tire interior, large P 

313. Is this trade in the hands of European or native 
firms? 

314. What grains are chiefly imported and from what 
foroign ports? 

315. When prices of food-grains rose rapidly at the end 
of 1896, were the stocks of rice and other food-grains largo 
In the port P 

816. So far as the information went, were food stocks j 
large in the interior of the country, or in any particular 
provinceP What waB tho general impression as to the extent- 
to wliich these stocks would prove sufficient for the food- 
requirements of tho country without importation from 
abroad, and would be placed on the market, or held up P 

317. Did the high prices reached at the end of 1896 lead 
to much speculative dealings in grain P 

318. Were these high prices maintained? Were they 
followed by an active import of grain from foreign ports? 

319. Did tho price of rice in Burma and of wheat and 
maize in Europe and America rise in consequence of appre¬ 
hension of diminished food exports from, or of an anticipated 
demand on account of, India P 

320. Were shipments of grain made from American or 
European ports to India? If they were only on small scale, 
what was the cause ? 

321. Was there a sufficient margin at tho end of 1896 
between the prices of wheat or maize in India and the prices 
of these grains in Europe and America to make import into 
India profitable P 

322. If such a margin existed, but grain was not im¬ 
ported, what were the obstacles in the way of the establish¬ 
ment of the trade P 

323. In ordinary years what quantity of rice does Burma 
export to India and other countries P Please give figures 
showing the distribution. 

324. Prom November 1896 to October 1897 what quan¬ 
tity of Burma rice was imported into this port P 

325. Were these imports mainly for despatoh to the 
interior P 

326. Were the firms on whose account these Burma im¬ 
ports were made chiefly European or native firms P 

327. Were these imports made on the order of up-country 
grain-dealers for Burma rice, or by Calcutta firms at their 


* Note,— These questions are intended for witnesses put forward by the Chambers of Commerce, and for experts specially 
invited by the Commission to give ivideaoe. 
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own risk in anticipation of the de man d of up-oonntry 
dealers P 

828. Was any difficulty at first experienced in getting np* 
country grain-dealers to take Burma rioe, and did stoois m 
eonsequenoe tend to accumulate and the price to fall in the 
port. 

929. Was there always a profitable margin between rioe 
rices in Burma and here to admit of continuous import 
ere P 

880. It has been stated that in the event of India re¬ 
quiring large imports of grain from America or Europe, 
European firms at the ports would find more difficulty in 
engaging in such import trade than in the case of the grain- 
export trade ; that is to- say, the reversal of the ordinary 

S rooess of trade would be accompanied by special risks and 
ifficnlties. Is this so P 

831. The largest export houses have, it is believed, many 
np-country agonts in the interior who place contracts for 
purchase of grain for oxport with native grain-dealers. In 
the event of India requiring to import grain, conld not con¬ 
tracts for salos of grain be placed with np-country dealers by 
the same agonoy P 

882. Would the ordinary oonrse of trade be for the Euro¬ 
pean importing house to deal with the native firms in the 
port, ana for those firms to place the grain in the up-oountry 
markets P Would the European houses import at their own 
risk, or only in fulfilment of contracts with native firms P 

883. Within how many days conld 20,000 or 80,000 tons 
pf wheat or maize be landed in India from Europe or Ame¬ 
rica after a oontract had been placed in this port P 


887. Do you think that the offer of a bounty on each ton 
imported, or the direct purchase by Government of grain for 
feeding the poor on relief works, would have eased the 
market P To what extent would any such measure have dia* 
oouraged private trade P 

838. What would have been the effect in the grain .mar* 
kete of foreign countries of intelligence that the Indian 
Government was purchasing, or encouraging the importa¬ 
tion of grain P Was the want of activity in the grain im¬ 
port trade from America or Europe in any way due to the 
dearness of money in India in the winter of 1896-97, and to 
difficulty in obtaining accommodation P If so, oonld Gov¬ 
ernment with advantage have stimulated import by loans 
or contracts P 

839. The relief workers weTe paid a oash wage sufficient 
to enable them to buy a stated quantity of food, the wage 
varying week by week with the local grain-prices. If 
Indian food-prices throughout the famine were lower than 
the price at which grain could be laid down in India from 
Europe or America, might not importation by Government of 
food for some of the relief works have made those particular 
relief operations costlier than they have actually been P 

840. Would this disadvantage have been compensated by 
a lowering of prices in India, owing to which other relief 
works would have been less costly, and the public would have 
been enabled to buy food at lower rates P 

841. If we may suppose that prices wonld have fallen in 
consequence of tho Government undertaking to import from 
abroaa to feed the relief workers, would this have caused 
less rice from Burma to have been imported P 

842. What reductions were made in railway rates on grain 
from the sea-board to the interior, and had Bnoh reductions 


884. In that interval prices in India might have so fallen 
M to prevent the importer from making the profit he had 
anticipated P 

885. Is thisoontingency one of the causes which might 

K nt grain from being imported from distant oonntriee to 
, in spite of priaes being so high for the time being in 
India as to hold out expectations of considerable profit P 

836. Might there be a serious panic in the Indian grain 
markets, resulting in dealers refusing to sell or extremely 
high prices being asked, without its leading to imports from 
abroad being arranged for P 


an effect on trade P 

843. Can you think of any possible combination of oir- 
oumstanees under which it would be advisable for the 
Indian Government to import foroign grain itself for Its 
relief purposes, or to stimulate suoh import by the trade by 
loans, contracts or bounties P 

844. Was there ever a time during the recent famine 
when Government might, in your opinion, have tried suoh 
measures with advantage P 

345. Can you ooneeive of any case in which prohibition 
of exports would in your opinion be of advantage r 



